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The  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Edition  of  the  present 
Handbook  was  published  have  brought  with  them  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Eussia,  which  have  rendered  much  of 
the  information  conveyed  in  the  Edition  of  1868  either  obsolete  or  incom- 
plete. It  has,  therefore,  been  to  a great  extent  rewritten  and  altered  in 
arrangement ; and  although  still  imperfect  as  regards  i)rovinces  and  towns 
inaccessible  by  railway,  yet  the  new  Edition  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
claim  the  credit  of  describing  with  sufficient  care  and  accuracy  all  the 
principal  highways  of  an  Empire  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  more  and  more 
the  interest  and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller  and  the  tourist. 

The  sections  relating  to  the  Caucasus  and  Finland,  which  have  been 
much  enlarged,  may  have  the  effect  of  attracting  travellers,  and  particularly 
sportsmen,  to  those  picturesque  and  unfrequented  countries.  The  con- 
struction of  railways  has  brought  them  within  comparatively  easy  reach 
from  Western  Europe,  while  further  railway  extensions  contemplated  in 
the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  must  before  long  render  Tiflis  a favourite 
halting-place  on  the  way  to  and  from  Persia  and  even  India. 

To  some  tourists  the  historical  information  conveyed  in  this  Handbook 
may  appear  to  occupy  too  much  space,  but  the  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  antiquity  of  most  towns  in  Russia  Proper,  they  offer  but  little  to 
interest  the  traveller  beyond  their  history.  The  few  monuments  of 
antiquity  that  have  survived  the  calamities  to  which  they  have  almost 
generally  been  subjected  will  be  found  described  in  their  proper  places, 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  scraps  of  history  by  which  that  description  is 
accompanied  should  assist  the  traveller  in  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  Russia  of  the  present  day.  The  gauge  of  past  history  gives  the 
measure  and  the  import  of  the  great  reforms  introduced  by  the  philan- 
thropic Sovereign  who  has  liberated  the  serfs,  and  whose  wise  legislation 
is  improving  the  institutions  and  the  material  condition  of  the  country 
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with  a rapidity,  and  on  a scale  of  magnitude  and  comprehensiveness, 
unexampled  in  any  other  State,  ancient  or  modern. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  most  interesting  features  of  an  empire  which 
is  passing  through  a transition  so  remarkable,  no  small  object  will  have 
been  gained  if,  with  such  assistance  as  the  present  Handbook  affords, 
the  traveller  returns  to  his  home  with  a juster  knowledge  of  Eussia  and 
her  people  than  that  with  which  he  left  it. 

The  results  of  personal  observation  and  study  during  a long  residence 
in  Eussia,  as  well  as  those  of  much  travel  over  a great  part  of  the  Eussian 
Empire,  are  embodied  in  the  Edition  now  offered  by  the  Compiler  to  the 
travelling  public,  in  addition  to  much  valuable  and  curious  information 
derived  from  numerous  historical  works  of  modern  date  in  the  Eussian 
language. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a Handbook  for  a 
country  so  vast,  and  for  which  no  general  Handbook  even  in  the  Eussian 
language  has  yet  been  written,  could  not  have  been  made  sufficiently 
accurate  without  the  aid  of  notes  made  by  the  most  recent  travellers ; 
and  as  such  notes  have  been  largely  used  in  the  present  Edition,  it  is 
impossible  to  record  within  the  limits  of  a Preface,  or  without  partiality, 
the  names  of  all  those  who  have  kindly  contributed  their  observations 
and  their  advice. 

A general,  heartfelt  acknowledgment  must  suffice,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  such  an  unavoidable  act  of  seeming  ingratitude  will  not  deter  future 
travellers  in  Eussia  from  giving  the  advantage  of  their  experience  to  those 
by  whom  they  will  be  succeeded, 

T.  MICHELE, 

late  Second  Secretary  to  H.B.M.  Embassy, 
and  Consul,  at  St.  Petersburg. 


Odessa,  October,  1875. 
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1. — Historical  Notice  on  Eussia  Proper. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  sketch  being  sufficient  only  to  furnish  the 
traveller  with  a few  historical  memoranda  of  the  remarkable  events  in 
Russian  history  and  of  the  most  celebrated  sovereigns  who  have  swayed  the 
destinies  of  that  empire,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  any  descriptive  details, 
more  particularly  of  those  monarchs  who  lived  nearer  to  our  own  times,  and 
who  have  figured  conspicuously  in  European  politics.  The  more  salient 
and  important  points  will,  therefore,  alone  be  mentioned.  Further  historical 
data  will  be  found  scattered  through  this  Handbook. 

History  and  tradition  concur  in  showing  that  Europe  was  peopled  by 
three  great  families  of  the  human  race,  who  emigrated  westward,  at  distinct 
periods;  the  last  of  these  migrations  was  that  of  the  Slavonians  or  Scythians, 
who  established  themselves  on  the  Don  about  400  years  before  Christ.  In 
the  days  of  Herodotus  their  mode  of  life  was  exceedingly  rude  and  barbarous ; 
they  had  no  houses  and  lived  a nomadic  and  pastoral  life,  journeying  from 
one  verdant  spot  to  another,  and  stopping  at  each  only  so  long  as  they 
found  sufficient  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Like  all  the  other 
aboriginal  races  of  Europe,  the  Slavonians  dwelt  together  in  more  or  less 
numerous  colonies  governed  by  elected  or  hereditary  Elders  of  a patriarchal 
type.  They  held  their  councils  of  wise  men,  who  administered  laws  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Germanic  races.  Their  principal  occupations  were 
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the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  chase  of  wild  animals,  and  the  management  of 
bees,  while  their  chief  characteristics  seem  to  have  been  in  a degree  analo- 
gous to  those  of  their  descendants,  the  modern  Eussians: — they  were 
hospitable,  courageous,  good-humoured,  contented,  and  immoderately  fond 
of  spirituous  liquors  ; like  most  barbarous  nations,  however,  the  courage  of 
the  Slaves  frequently  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  murder  was  no 
uncommon  crime  amongst  them.  The  law  of  vengeance  or  retaliation  was 
acted  upon  until  the  introduction  of  the  penalties  or  compensation  in  money 
known  as  weregeld  in  German,  and  vira  in  Slavonian.  Their  religion  was 
idolatrous,  and  their  mode  of  worship  resembled  the  gross  and  degraded 
forms  of  the  ancient  Druids  ; they  not  only  offered  up  their  prisoners  as  a 
holocaust  to  their  chief  deity,  Perun,  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Eomans,  but  would  sometimes  even  immolate  their  own 
children  to  his  honour. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifth  century  that  the  wild  Slavonians,  who  had 
overrun  a large  portion  of  European  Russia,  founded  any  remarkable  settle- 
ments ; these  were  Novgorod,  on  the  Ilmen,  and  Kief,  or  Kiof,  on  the 
Dnieper  ; where  they  afterwards  became  distinguished  for  their  commerce, 
riches,  and  incipient  civilization.  The  tribal  groups  of  the  North  began, 
about  the  middle  of  the  9tli  century,  to  suffer  from  a want  of  unity 
and  of  a system  of  government  better  adapted  to  the  civilization  which 
their  intercourse  with  the  Germans  and  the  Greeks  was  introducing.  Em- 
broiled in  dissensions,  and  subject  on  the  S.E.  to  the  exactions  of  Asiatic 
races  encamped  on  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and  on  the  N.W.  to  the 
depredations  of  the  sea-kings,  the  Slavonians,  according  to  an  old  chronicle, 
sent  a deputation  to  the  Variags,  or  Normans,  with  the  message  and  the 
invitation,  “ Our  land  is  great  and  bountiful,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it ; 
come  and  rule  over  us.”  But  this  is  a mere  legend,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
as  a conqueror  that,  in  a.d.  864,  Rurik,  a VarcEgr  prince,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Novgorod  and  there  founded  the  Russian  monarchy,  the 
sceptre  of  which  continued  to  be  held  by  his  descendants  for  upwards  of 
700  years.  There  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  the  Rurik  of  Russian  History 
was  the  Rdric  of  South  Jutland,  who  in  850  laid  waste  with  a large 
armament  the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  and  who  also  in  the  follow- 
ing year  entered  the  Thames  with  350  ships  and  pillaged  Canterbury  and 
London,  but  was  finally  destroyed  by  Ethelwulf,  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey.*^ 
Two  of  Rurik’s  followers  subsequently  left  him  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
south,  and  on  their  journey  to  Constantinople  they  attacked  the  town 
of  Kief,  gained  possession  of  it,  and  it  thus  became  the  capital  of  a second 
Slavonian  kingdom. 

Six  sovereigns  succeeded  Rurik,  who,  with  their  military  comrades 
or  drujina^  were  constantly  making  war  upon  neighbouring  tribes  or 
fighting  for  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Kief,  then  the  capital  of 
Russia.  These  princes  all  followed  the  pagan  worship  of  their  fathers  ; but 
Vladimir,  the  seventh  in  descent,  who  possessed  himself  of  the  throne 
in  981,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  originally  introduced,  although  not 
established,  by  Olga,  who  embraced  the  Greek  religion  at  Constantinople 
about  the  year  955.  His  nature  became  changed,  the  cruelty  of  his 
disposition  gave  way  to  clemency  and  humility,  and  when  awarding 


* Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  275,  edit,  of  1855. 
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pimisliments  for  crime  lie  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “ Y/hat  am  T,  that  I 
should  condemn  a fellow  creature  to  death.”  'I’he  first  Code  of  llussian 
Laws,  known  as  the  “ Russkaya  Pravda,”  was  compiled  in  his  reign. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  violent  prejudices  and  superstitions  of 
his  subjects  by  founding  seminaries,  with  professors  from  Greece ; and  from 
that  classic  land  he  likewise  procured  architects  and  other  artisans  to 
instruct  his  people  in  their  several  crafts.  His  military  conquests  embraced 
the  whole  of  Poland,  Vladimir  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  the 
Russian  Church  has  enrolled  him  among  the  number  of  her  saints.  His 
son  Yaroslaf,  who  reigned  thirty-five  years  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  was  a prince  of  considerable  attainments  and  a great  patron  of 
the  arts;  the  church  of  St.  Sojihia,  at  Novgorod,  was  by  his  order 
decorated  with  pictures  and  mosaics,  portions  of  which  remain  to  the 
present  time.  His  wars  with  Boleslas  of  Poland,  as  well  as  his  acquire- 
ments and  the  splendour  in  which  he  lived,  made  his  name  known  and 
respected  throughout  Europe.  Three  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  the 
Kings  of  France,  Norway,  and  Hungary.  Yaroslaf  died  in  1054,  and, 
like  his  father,  divided  his  territories  among  his  sons.  He  was  succeeded 
at  Kief  by  his  son  Isiaslaf,  who  died  in  1078,  in  which  year  the  throne  of 
Kief  was  occupied  by  Vsevolod,  whose  daughter  married  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany.  On  the  death  of  Vsevolod,  in  1093,  Vladimir, 
grandson  of  Yaroslaf,  might  have  become  Grand  Duke  of  Kief,  but  he 
waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  Sviatopolk,  the  son  of  Isiaslaf,  who  had 
left  Novgorod,  where  he  had  reigned,  in  1088.  He  was  a weak  and 
unworthy. ruler,  and  was  only  kept  on  his  throne  during  20  j^ears  by  the 
talents  and  bravery  of  Vladimir,  who,  on  the  death  of  Sviatoslaf  in  1113, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Kief,  under  the  title  of  Vladimir  Monomachus 
which  had  been  given  to  him  by  his  father  and  mother,  in  memory  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Emperor  Constantine  IX.  Monomachus.  It  is 
this  prince,  and  not  as  some  historians  suppose,  Vladimir,  the  eldest  son  of 
Yaroslaf,  that  married,  in  about  1070,  Gytha,  the  daughter  of  our  King 
Harold,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  This  princess  had 
taken  refuge  vuth  her  two  brothers  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
which  at  that  period  maintained  very  intimate  relations  with  the  Russian 
princes.  The  Norwegian  chronicles  state  that  Mstislaf,  the  son  of  Gytha 
and  of  Vladimir,  married  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Ingo  Strenkelson, 
King  of  Sweden.  Vladimir  Monomachus,  who  died  in  1125,  likewise 
divided  his  dominions  amongst  his  successors,  and  as  the  princely  house 
multiplied,  the  country  was  continually  a prey  to  internal  dissensions  and 
strife.  In  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Monomachus,  Kief  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  judging  from  the  great  number  of  churches  and 
houses  that  fell  a prey  to  the  flames  that  city  must  have  been  anciently 
of  great  opulence  and  extent.  This  calamity  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
reign  by  a still  greater  one,  when  Novgorod,  the  sister  capital,  was  desolated 
by  a famine  so  awful  that  the  survivors  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  the  streets  were  blocked  up  by  the  decayed  corpses  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  reigns  which  followed  this  period  of  Russian  history  are  distinguished 
by  little  else  than  continual  civil  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Kief,  but  in  1158  the  town  of  Vladimir  became  the  capital  instead  of  Kief. 
In  1224,  the  Russian  people  were  for  the  first  time  threatened  with  an 
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invasion  of  the  Mongols,  whose  leader,  Chinghiz  Khan,  after  subjecting  the 
cities  and  people  of  Central  Asia  to  his  sway,  had  sent  in  about  1223  a 
portion  of  his  hordes  to  take  possession  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
whence  they  pushed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Polovtes,  who  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  horde,  were  at  length  con- 
strained to  apply  to  their  hitherto  inveterate  foes,  the  Eussian  princes,  for 
assistance,  and,  the  cause  being  now  equally  dear  to  all  parties,  the 
Eussians  made  an  intrepid  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Khalka,  near  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Mariupol.  The  impetuous  attack,  however,  of  the  invaders  was 
not  to  be  withstood ; and  the  Prince  of  Kief  having  treacherously  abstained 
from  taking  part  iin  the  battle,  the  Eussians  were  completely  routed,  and 
scarcely  a tenth  part  of  an  army  composed  of  100,000  men  escaped.  The 
enemy  then  pursued  his  way  unmolested  to  the  capital,  which  he  took,  and 
put  50,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality  of  Kief  to  the  sword. 
The  further  progress  of  the  Tartars  northward  was  marked  by  fire  and 
bloodshed ; but,  having  reached  Novgorod  Severski,  in  the  south  of  Eussia, 
they  faced  about  and  retreated  to  the  camp  of  Chinghiz  Khan,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  Bukharia.  Thirteen  years  after,  Baati  Khan,  the  grandson  of 
Chinghiz  Khan,  came  to  the  Volga  with  300,000  men,  and  desolated  Eussia 
again,  committing  every  species  of  cruelty  and  many  breaches  of  faith  with 
the  towns  which  submitted  to  his  arms.  In  this  manner  the  provinces 
of  Eiazan,  Periaslavl,  Eostof,  and  several  others  fell  into  his  hands : for, 
with  incredible  apathy,  and  contrary  to  their  usually  warlike  inclinations, 
the  Eussian  princes  neglected  to  raise  any  troops  to  dispute  the  progress  of 
the  Tartars,  the  attention  of  Yury  (George)  II.,  Prince  of  Vladimir,  having 
moreover  been  at  that  important  juncture  engrossed  in  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  boyars.  Eoused  however,  at  last,  to  a sense  of  his 
desperate  position,  Yury  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  some  troops  hastily, 
called  together  and  left  his  family  under  the  protection  of  one  of  his 
nobles,  trusting  that  his  capital  would  be  able  to  sustain  a long  siege. 
But  he  was  mistaken : the  Tartars  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Vla- 
dimir, and  the  princesses,  as  well  as  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  burnt 
alive  in  the  church  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter.  On  hearing  of  this 
tragical  event,  Yury  marched  with  his  adherents  to  meet  the  foe : the  con- 
test was  sanguinary  and  short ; but,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  the 
Eussians  were  borne  down  by  overpowering  numbers,  and  the  prince  was 
left  amongst  the  slain.  There  was  now  nothing  to  arrest  the  march  of  the 
ruthless  Tartars,  and  they  pushed  forward  to  within  sixty  miles  of  Novgorod 
Severski,  when  they  again  turned  round  without  any  ostensible  motive 
and  evacuated  the  Eussian  territory.  The  wretched  condition  into  which 
the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  empire  were  thrown  by  these  invasions 
afforded  a most  advantageous  opportunity  for  other  enemies  to  attack  it ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  1242,  and  during  the  reign  of  Yaroslaf  II.,  the  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Livonians,  sent  a numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  to  demand 
the  submission  of  Novgorod  the  Great ; this,  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  reign- 
ing prince,  refused  to  yield,  and,  leaving  his  capital,  he  advanced,  unaided 
by  any  allies,  to  meet  his  opponents,  and  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
the  Neva,  which  gained  him  the  surname  of  Nevski  and  a place  in  the 
Eussian  calendar.  The  personal  courage  of  Alexander  in  this  battle  was 
of  the  highest  order  and  mainly  contributed  to  secure  the  victory. 

A cruel  and  constantly  fluctuating  war  with  the  Tartars,  various  incur- 
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sions  by  the  Livonians,  Lithnanians,  Swedes,  and  Poles,  and  the  most 
frightful  civil  discord  amongst  the  several,  almost  regal,  provinces  of  Eussia, 
occupied  fourteen  successive  reigns,  between  Yury  II.,  who  died  in  1237, 
and  Ivan- 1.,  surnamed  “ Kalita,”  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  princi- 
cipality  of  Vladimir  in  1328.  At  times,  during  this  period,  the  Tartars 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  protectors  of  this  or  that  interest ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Ivan  I.,  Uzbek  Khan  secured  to  him  the  possession  of 
Novgorod,  as  well  as  of  Vladimir  and  Moscow.  Ivan’s  father  had  greatly 
beautified  and  improved  Moscow.  Ivan  followed  his  example  by  building 
the  present  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  other  churches,  and  made  Moscow  his  residence.  As  the 
residence  also  of  the  Metropolitan,  Moscow  rapidly  advanced  in  importance. 
Ivan’s  reign  of  twelve  years  was  remarkable  as  one  of  improvement  and 
peace  ; and  he  exercised  a sound  discretion  by  building  a wall  of  oak  round 
the  city  and  a rampart  of  earth  and  stone.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  took 
monastic  vows,  and  died  in  1341.  In  the  reign  of  Ivan  II.,  second  son  of  the 
previous  Tsar  of  that  name,  Moscow  finally  established  its  pre-eminence  as 
a city,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Ivan  II.  died  in  1358. 

In  1380  the  Eussians,  under  Dimitri  IV.,  raised  an  army  of  400,000  men, 
met  the  Tartar  hordes  near  the  Don,  which  they  had  reached  on  their 
way  to  re-establish  their  weakened  supremacy  over  the  Eussian  princes, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  loss  on  the  field  of  Kulikovo ; the  victors, 
however,  sufiered  greatly,  and  when  Dimitri  reviewed  his  army  after  the 
battle  he  found  it  reduced  to  40,000  men : this  success  obtained  for  him 
the  surname  of  Donski.  Subsequently,  however,  to  this  victory  the  Tartars 
again  advanced,  and  Dimitri,  betrayed  by  his  allies,  the  princes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  deserted  Moscow,  which  fell  by  capitulation  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tartars,  who  devastated  it  with  fire  and  sword  until  it  was  utterly 
destroyed,  no  building  being  left  standing  that  was  not  constructed  of  stone. 
The  character  of  Dimitri  is  thus  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Cyprian  of 
Moscow; — “He  knew,”  says  that  ecclesiastic,  “howto  soften  the  kingl}" 
office  by  condescension  ; he  was  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  delighted  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  subjects ; his 
learning  was  small,  but  the  rectitude  of  his  disposition  and  the  kindness  of 
his  heart  supplied  the  defects  of  education,  and  entitle  him  to  a distin- 
guished place  amongst  Eussian  sovereigns.”  His  son  Basil  (Vasili)  II.,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1389,  was  destined  to  see  his  country  invaded  by  the 
Tartars  under  Tamerlane ; but  they  never  reached  his  capital,  for  when  he 
prepared  to  give  them  battle  on  the  river  Oka,  they  suddenly  turned 
round  and  retired,  as  their  countrymen  had  previously  done  on  two  other 
occasions.  The  Eussians  attributed  this  to  a miracle  performed  by  a picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  painted  by  St.  Luke.  The  horde,  however,  joined  by 
the  Lithuanians,  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Moscow,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
inhabitants,  the  Grand  Duke  having  retired  with  his  family  to  Kostroma. 
Exasperated  at  this  defeat,  the  I'artars  pillaged  the  surrounding  country 
and  slaughtered  the  defenceless  peasantry  in  their  retreat.  Money  was' 
first  coined  in  Novgorod  during  this  reign  : hitherto  its  place  had  been  sup- 
plied with  skins  and  pieces  of  leather  ; twenty  skins  of  the  marten  were  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a fjrivna^  the  value  of  which  was  a pound  of  gold 
or  silver,  the  equivalent  of  nine  and  a quarter  ounces  in  Kief  and  of  thirteen 
ounces  in  Novgorod, 
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During  the  reign  of  Basil  II.  Ilussia  was  thrice  visited  with  plague  and 
famine,  while  the  ancient  city  of  Novgorod  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake 
after  the  greater  part  of  its  buildings  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  Internal 
dissensions  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Basil,  a dispute  having  arisen 
respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne  between  Basil  III.  (the  Dark),  the 
son  of  that  monarch,  and  his  uncle  Yury  : this  was,  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  determined  in 
favour  of  Basil ; nevertheless,  a civil  war  followed,  and  Yury  was  for  a 
short  time  in  possession  of  the  throne,  when,  finding  himself  abandoned  by 
his  party  and  his  family,  he  restored  it  to  his  nephew,  and  returned  to  his 
principality  of  Galitch  or  Galicia.  Complicated  wars,  Kussian  and  Tartar, 
followed;  the  principal  incident  of  which  was  that  Ivan,  the  Prince  of 
Mojaisk,  in  the  interest  of  the  traitor  Shemiaka,  induced  Basil  to  stop  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Troitsa  to  return  thanks  on  his  return  from  the  Tartar 
horde,  and,  having  seized  him  there,  he  took  him  to  Moscow  and  put  out 
his  eyes.  A few  years  after  the  Prince  of  Mojaisk  had  committed  this 
savage  act  Basil  was  restored  to  the  throne  and  he  died  in  1462. 

The  first  exploit  which  Basil’s  son  and  successor,  Ivan  III.,  attempted 
was  the  reduction  of  the  Tartar  city  of  Kazan ; the  next  was  the  sub- 
jection, in  1475,  of  Novgorod  the  Great.  He  succeeded  in  incorporating 
that  city  and  province  with  his  own  dominions,  and  after  receiving 
the  oaths  of  the  citizens,  he  carried  off  with  him  to  Moscow  their  cele- 
brated Veche  bell.*  The  next  and  most  arduous  undertaking  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Golden  Horde  of  Tartars  under  Akhmet,  which  he 
effected  in  revenge  for  the  insult  offered  him  by  that  Khan  in  demanding 
the  homage  he  had  received  from  his  predecessors.  Ivan  spat  on  the  edict 
and  on  Akhmet’s  seal  and  put  his  ambassadors  to  death,  sparing  one  only 
to  convey  the  intelligence  to  his  master,  who  prepared  in  the  following 
year  to  take  his  revenge ; but,  awed  by  the  preparations  made  to  receive 
him  on  the  Oka,  Akhmet  retired  for  a time  and  subsequently  took 
the  more  circuitous  route  through  Lithuania,  from  which  country  he 
expected  support.  The  Kussians,  however,  met  and  defeated  a part  of 
his  horde,  and  were  returning  home,  when  the  Khan  was  met  on  a 
different  route  by  the  Nogay  Tartars,  who  routed  his  army  and  slew 
him  in  the  battle.  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland,  Akhmet’s  ally,  also  incurred 
the  indignation  of  Ivan,  not  only  for  this  war,  but  because  he  had 
attempted  to  poison  him,  and  a raid  made  by  the  Moscovite  troops  into  the 
territories  of  the  Polish  king  was  eminently  successful.  The  powerful  and 
ambitious  prince  of  Moscow  also  made  treaties  of  alliance  with,  and  received 
ambassadors  from,  the  Pope,  the  Sultan,  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland, 
and  from  the  Kepublic  of  Venice;  it  was  he  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke  (or  Prince)  of  Novgorod,  Vladimir,  Moscow,  and  all  Eussia, 
and  added  to  his  arms  the  Black  Eagle  with  two  heads  after  his  marriage 
with  Sophia  Paleologus,  a princess  of  the  imperial  blood  of  Constantinople. 
In  fact,  Ivan  III.  may  be  called  the  true  founder  of  the  modern  Eussian 
Empire.  The  Kussian  historian  Karamzin  thus  describes  him  : — “ Without 
being  a tyrant  like  his  grandson,  he  had  received  from  nature  a certain 
harshness  of  character  which  he  knew  how  to  moderate  by  the  strength  of 
his  reason.  It  is,  however,  said  that  a single  glance  of  Ivan,  when  he  was 


y For  the  history  of  that  ancient  republic,  vide  Eoute  9. 
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excited  with  anger,  would  make  a timid  woman  swoon,  that  petitioners 
dreaded  to  approach  his  throne,  and  that  even  at  his  table  the  hoyars,  his 
grandees,  trembled  before  him;’'  which  portrait  does  not  belie  his  own 
declaration,  when  the  same  boyars  demanded  that  he  should  give  the  crown 
to  his  grandson  Ivan,  whom  he  had  dispossessed  in  favour  of  a son  by  his 
second  wife,  “ I shall  give  to  Kussia  whomsoever  I please.”  He  died,  very 
infirm,  in  1505,  having  reigned  forty- three  years.  Wars  between  the 
Ptussians,  the  Poles,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Novgorodians  again  arose  on  the 
death  of  Ivan ; and  it  was  not  until  the  death  of  Basil  IV.,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, and  after  a minority  of  twelve  years  had  elapsed  in  the  reign  of 
Ivan  IV.,  that  internal  cabals  and  intrigues  were  for  a time  suppressed. 
This  latter  monarch,  the  first  to  take  the  title  of  Tsar,*  married  Anastasia, 
the  daughter  of  a boyar,  and  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  had  the 
happiest  ascendency  over  a character  naturally  violent  and  cruel.  Ivan 
was  at  this  period  affable  and  condescending,  accessible  to  both  rich  and 
poor,  and  his  mental  powers,  under  her  guidance,  were  employed  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Ivan  soon  perceived 
that  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  power  he  must  annihilate  the  Tartar 
dominion ; to  this  he  felt  his  uninstructed  army  was  unequal : he  there- 
fore established,  in  1545,  the  militia  of  the  Streltsi,  and  armed  them  with 
muskets  instead  of  bows, — hitherto  their  arms,  as  their  name  imports,  from 
Strela,  an  arrow.  He  then  laid  siege  to  and  captured  Kazan,  taking  the 
Khan  prisoner.  He  likewise  defeated  Gustavus  Wasa  in  a pitched  battle 
near  Wiborg,  ravaged  Livonia,  taking  Horpat,  Narva,  and  thirty  fortified 
towns,  and  made  war  on  the  King  of  Poland  because  he  had  refused  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  An  unsuccessful  campaign  against  this  poten- 
tate, attributed  by  the  boyars  to  the  unskilful  arrangements  of  the  foreign 
generals  of  the  Tsar,  as  well  as  the  death  of  his  wife  Anastasia,  whose  con- 
trolling influence  was  no  longer  felt,  led  to  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  Ivan’s 
naturally  ferocious  disposition ; and  the  remaining  acts  of  his  life,  which 
this  short  sketch  will  not  permit  us  to  dilate  upon,  gained  for  him  in  the 
history  of  his  own  country  the  surname  of  “ The  Terrible.”  Independently  of 
the  many  and  dreadful  acts  of  barbarity  of  which  he  was  guilty,  he  killed 
his  own  son  with  a^stick  in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  and  died  a prey  to  the  grief 
and  remorse  which  this  fearful  crime  occasioned,  after  having  endeavoured  to 
atone  for  it  by  giving  large  sums  of  money  to  different  monasteries.  In 
his  last  moments  he  received  the  tonsure.  As  a legislator  he  was  superior 
to  his  predecessors,  having,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nobles,  compiled  a 
code  of  laws  called  Sudebnik.  In  his  reign  an  Enghsh  ship,  commanded 
by  Piichard  Chancellor,  on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  anchored 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina.f  Ivan  controlled  his  religious  prejudices  and 
tolerated  the  Lutheran  churches  of  the  foreign  merchants  at  Moscow ; but 
he  never  shook  hands  with  an  ambassador  without  washing  his  own 
immediately  after  the  visitor  had  taken  his  leave.  AVith  a character  so 
strongly  marked  by  cruelty,  superstition,  and  caprice,  it  is  remarkable  to 
find  not  only  that  he  was  enterprising  and  intelligent,  but  that  he  should 
have  entertained  the  idea  of  placing  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  his 

* The  sovereigns  of  Moscow  had  hitherto  been  called  Great  Princes—"  Veliki  Kniaz.”  Czar 
is  a corrupt  orthography  of  the  title. 

t For  history  of  intercourse  between  Piussia  and  England,  vide  ‘ British  Factory  and  Chapel,’ 
St.  Petersburg. 
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siiLjects  in  the  mother- tongue : he  ordered  a translation  to  he  made  of  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  and  caused  it  to  be  disseminated  over  his  dominions. 
“/m  the  memory  of  the  people  f observes  Karamzin,  “ the  brilliant  renown  of 
Ivan  survived  the  recollection  of  his  bad  qualities.  The  groans  had  ceased, 
the  victims  were  reduced  to  dust ; new  events  caused  ancient  traditions  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  memory  of  this  prince  reminded  the  people  only  of  the 
conquest  of  three  Mogul  kingdoms.  The  proofs  of  his  atrocious  actions 
were  buried  in  the  public  archives,  whilst  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  and  Siberia 
remained  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  as  imperishable  monuments  of  his  glory. 
The  Russians,  who  saw  in  him  the  illustrious  author  of  their  power  and 
civilization,  rejected  or  forgot  the  surname  of  tyrant  given  him  by  his 
contemporaries.  Under  the  influence  of  some  confused  recollections  of  his 
cruelty  they  still  call  him  Ivan  ‘ the  Terrible,’  without  distinguishing  him 
from  his  grandfather,  Ivan  III.,  to  whom  Russia  had  given  the  same  epi- 
thet rather  in  praise  than  in  reproach.  History  does  not  pardon  wicked 
princes  so  easily  as  do  people.”  Ivan  IV.  died  in  1584,  having  governed 
the  Russian  nation  for  a longer  period  than  any  other  sovereign,  namely, 
fifty-one  years.* 

His  son  Theodore  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne  after  his  death  and  was 
a feeble  and  vacillating  prince,  died  in  1598.  His  successor  was  Boris 
Godunof,  his  wife’s  brother,  who,  like  our  own  Richard,  put  to  death  his 
nephew  Dimitri, f the  youngest  son  of  John  the  TerrilDle  ; and  therefore 
in  Theodore  ended  the  dynasty  of  Rurik,  which  had  Wielded  the  sceptre 
during  seven  centuries.  Consequent  upon  this  deed  came  all  kinds  of  civil 
calamities,  and  in  1604  a pretender  to  the  throne  arose  in  the  person  of  a 
Russian  monk.  This  man  assumed  the  character  of  the  murdered  Dimitri, 
and  after  having  drawn  to  his  standard  the  Poles  and  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  met  Boris  in  the  field,  remained  master  of  it,  and  in  the  space  of  one 
year  seated  himself  on  the  throne.  Nor  was  this  civil  war  the  only  calamity 
which  befell  the  Russians  during  the  reign  of  Boris  ; Moscow  was,  in  1601, 
visited  by  the  most  appalling  famine  that  ever  devastated  the  capital  of  a 
country.  It  is  related  that,  driven  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  instances 
occurred  of  mothers  having  first  slain  and  then  eaten  their  own  children  ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  a woman,  in  her  extremity,  seized  with  her  teeth 
the  flesh  of  her  son,  whom  she  carried  in  her  arms.  Others  confessed 
that  they  had  entrapped  into  their  dwellings,  and  subsequently  killed 
and  eaten,  three  men  successively.  Pies  made  of  human  flesh  were  openly 
sold  in  the  market.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  corpses 
remained  for  some  days  in  the  streets  unburied  and  were  afterwards  in- 
terred in  the  fields,  exclusive  of  those  which  had  been  previously  buried  in 
the  four  hundred  churches  of  the  city.  An  eye-witness  relates  that  this 
awful  visitation  carried  off  500,000  persons  from  the  densely-peopled 
capital,  the  population  of  which  had  at  the  time  been  augmented  by  an 
influx  of  strangers.  During  this  dreadful  calamity,  Boris,  with  justifiable 
violence,  broke  o])en  the  granaries  which  avarice  had  closed,  and  caused 
the  corn  to  be  sold  at  half  its  value. 

Serfdom  was  finally  established  in  Russia  by  Boris  Godunof.  By  his 
advice  a decree  was  issued,  on  the  24th  November  1597,  a year  previous  to  the 

* For  an  account  of  the  OpritclmUcs  and  other  acts  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Terrible,  vide,  the 
description  of  Moscow. 

t Vide  Cath.  of  the  Assumption,  Moscow. 
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death  of  Theodore,  forbidding  peasants  to  leave  the  lands  on  which  that  date 
should  find  them.  This  was  the  fii’st  enactment  that  bound  the  peasantry 
firmly  to  the  soil.  Earlier  traces  of  their  attachment  are,  it  is  true,  to  be 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  during  the  Tartar  dominion,  when 
a census  was  taken  (in  1257)  in  order  to  secure  the  regular  collection  of 
taxes.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  were  then  forbidden  to  leave 
them  without  permission,  and  the  custom  sprang  up  by  degrees  of  restricting 
the  migrations  of  the  rural  population  to  the  commencement  or  termination 
of  the  agricultural  season.  The  custom  was  legalized  in  1497  and  confirmed 
by  John  IV.  in  1550;  but  the  full  and  final  attachment  of  the  husbandman 
to  the  soil  was  not  consummated  until  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

Interminable  and  very  complicated  troubles,  fomented  by  a second  false 
Dimitri,  and  by  other  impostors,  ensued.  After  the  murder  (in  1605)  of  the 
Tsar  Theodore,  son  of  Boris  Godunof,  by  the  orders  of  the  False  Dimitri, 
who  held  Moscow  for  about  a year,  and  after  the  short  reign  of  Shuiski, 
who  was  taken  to  Warsaw  as  a prisoner  (1606-1608),  Moscow  was  occu- 
pied, in  1610,  by  the  Poles,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of 
Vladislas,  son  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
throne  by  the  Ptussian  boyars,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  the 
Kusso-Greek  religion.  His  election,  however,  and  the  treason  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  gave  great  offence  to  the  national  feeling,  and  Minin,  a 
citizen  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  called  his  countrymen  to  arms  and  entreated  the 
boyar  Pojarski  to  take  the  command.  This  he  did  without  reluctance,  and 
his  army  was  quickly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  troops  and  money  from 
various  towns,  and  by  the  Cossacks  and  Streltsi,  who  flocked  to  his  banner. 
Thus  strengthened,  they  marched  to  Yaroslaf,  and  afterwards  to  Moscow, 
to  which  they  laid  siege,  carrying  the  Kitai  Gorod  by  assault  and  making  a 
fearful  slaughter  of  the  Poles,  whose  main  forces  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Smolensk.  Driven  to  the  greatest  extremity  by  famine,  the 
last  Polish  occupants  of  the  Kremlin  surrendered,  and  Vladislas  abandoned 
the  country  over  which  he  might  have  ruled  if  his  father  had  pursued  a 
more  politic  course  and  not  lost  time  in  besieging  Smolensk. 

In  1613,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Polish  troops,  the  States-General,  convoked 
by  the  boyars  and  military  chiefs, j^roceeded  to  elect  as  their  Tsar,  Michael 
Pomanofl,  the  son  of  the  Metropolitfin  of  Postof,  and  who  was  then  only 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  proclaimed  Tsar  of  all  the  Pussias,  without 
the  title  of  Autocrat  enjoyed  by  the  Sovereigns  after  Ivan  III.,  and 
the  Act  of  Election  stipulated  many  important  rights  to  the  people. 
Civil  strife  and  foreign  wars  continued  after  the  accession  of  Michael ; 
and  the  contest  in  which  the  Tsar  was  involved  with  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden  was  terminated,  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Russia,  through 
the  mediation  of  England,  France,  and  Holland.  A treaty  was  signed  by  the 
belligerent  parties  on  the  26th  of  January,  1616,  giving  to  Sweden  Ingria, 
Carelia,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia ; the  Russians,  however,  regaining  Novgorod, 
Avhich  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Swedes.  The  Poles  were  at  that  time 
masters  of  Smolensk  and  had  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Moscow, 
against  which  they  made  a night  attack,  but  were  repulsed  ; they  remained, 
however,  in  possession  of  Smolensk,  after  sustaining  a siege  of  two  years. 
Dragoons  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign,  as  forming  part  of  a 
Russian  army,  and  the  Tsar  was  assisted  in  his  wars  by  both  German  and 
French  troops ; these  regiments  served  him  as  models  for  the  organization  of 
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the  Kussian  army,  which  was  further  improved  by  the  discipline  introduced 
by  Scottish  ofiScers.*  After  a reign  distinguished  by  an  enlightened  policy  and 
by  virtuous  habits,  the  Tsar  died  in  July  1645,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years. 
His  son  Alexis,  who  was  a prince  of  a mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  chief  events  of  his  reign  were  the  marauding  expeditions 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  led  by  Stenka  Razin,  a rebellion  in  the  city  of 
Astrakhan,  ai^d  the  appearance  of  another  Pretender,  who  was  brought  captive 
to  Moscow  and  put  to  a violent  and  cruel  death.  In  this  reign  shipwrights 
came  over  from  Holland  and  England,  and  a Dutchman  named  Butler  built 
a vessel  called  the  Eagle,  at  Dedinova,  a village  on  the  Oka  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Moskva.  This  was  the  first  ship  that  the  Russians  had  seen 
built  on  scientific  principles.  The  Tsar  Alexis  directed  his  attention  to 
legal  reforms,  and  his  reign  is  most  remarkable  for  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced.  The  States-General,  a body  composed  of  delegates  from  all 
classes,  and  first  summoned  in  1550,  after  the  suppression  of  the  old  Vech5 
or  Witenagemotes,  were  convoked  in  1648  for  the  compilation  of  a new 
code  of  laws.  Little  Russia  and  Red  Russia  (Galicia),  conquered  by  Casimir 
the  Great  of  Poland  in  the  14th  century,  submitted  to  Alexis.  An  account 
of  his  quarrel  with  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  and  of  the  origin  of  dissent  in  the 
Russian  Church,  will  be  read  in  Boute  10.  Alexis  died  in  1676,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Theodore  HI.,  who  died  young  in  1682.  During  the  short 
period  allotted  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  power  the  latter  Prince  evinced 
every  disposition  to  carry  out  his  father’s  plans  ; he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  laws  and  rendered  justice  accessible  to  all.  In  the 
words  of  a Russian  historian,  he  “lived  the  joy  and  delight  of  his  people,  and 
died  amidst  their  sighs  and  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  death  Moscow  evinced 
the  same  distress  as  Rome  on  the  death  of  Titus.”  The  sovereignty  of  the 
Cossacks  was  secured  to  Russia  in  this  reign.  Theodore  left  no  children 
and  named  no  successor,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that  his  own  brother  Ivan 
would  succeed  him.  That  prince,  however,  was  both  mentally  and 
physically  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  government,  and  therefore  his 
sister  Sophia  was  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  state  by  the  Streltsi,  who 
had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  the  Pimtorian  bands  and  who 
decided  that  the  Tsar’s  half-brother,  Peter,  afterwards  the  Great,  the  son  of 
Natalia,  Alexis’s  second  wife,  should  share  the  throne  with  him.  The 
two  boys  were  therefore  crowned  together  by  the  Patriarch  on  the  15th  of 
June  1682,  but  Sophia  was  in  reality  the  sovereign.  Subsequently  to 
this.  Prince  Khovanski,  leader  of  the  Streltsi,  having  not  only  neglected  to 
cultivate  the  princess’s  friendship,  but  having  also  allowed  her  to  perceive 
that  he  and  his  men  narrowly  watched  her  proceedings,  she  determined 
upon  his  ruin,  which  was  further  hastened  by  the  intrigue  of  his  known 
enemy,  Miloslavski.  This  boyar  accused  the  Prince  in  a public  placard 
of  having  together  with  his  son  and  his  Streltsi  conspired  to  effect  the  death 
of  the  two  Tsars  and  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Romanoff ; and  under 
this  accusation  Khovanski  and  his  son  were  seized  and  beheaded.  Their 
followers,  furious  at  Khovanski’s  death,  at  last  became  disheartened  at 
the  preparations  that  were  being  made  in  order  to  resist  and  punish 
them,  and  proceeded  to  the  monastery  of  the  Troitsa,  where  they  made 
their  submission  to  Natalia  and  the  Tsars,  who  had  tied  there  for 
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refuge.  Sophia  still  contrived  to  govern  Kussia  with  the  assistance 
of  her  Minister,  Galitzin,  until  she  affronted  Peter,  who  retired  to  the  town 
of  Kolomna.  To  that  place  he  was  followed  by  a large  party;  hut 
being  soon  after  informed  that  the  Streltsi  were  again  in  revolt  under 
Sophia’s  influence,  Natalia  once  more  removed  him  to  the  fortified  walls  of 
the  Troitsa.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sophia  disclaimed  this  accusation. 
Peter  neither  believed  nor  forgave  her ; and,  failing  in  her  attempt  to 
reach  Poland,  she  was  incarcerated  in  a monastery  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Considering  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  this  princess  was  a woman  of 
extraordinary  taste  and  great  literary  acquirements.  A tragedy  which  she 
wrote  while  involved  in  state  intrigues  and  apparently  absorbed  in  political 
turmoil,  is  still  preserved.  On  Peter’s  return  from  the  Troitsa  to  Moscow, 
his  brother  resigned  to  him  his  share  in  the  government,  and  in  1689  lie 
became  sole  Tsar,  being  at  that  time  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Ivan  V. 
survived  until  1696. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Peter  the  Great  was  a desire  to  extend  his  empire 
and  consolidate  his  power;  and  accordingly  his  first  act  was  to  make  wai' 
on  the  Turks,  an  undertaking  which  was  at  the  outset  imprudently  con- 
ducted, and  consequently  unsuccessful ; he  lost  30,000  men  before  Azof 
and  did  not  obtain  permanent  possession  of  the  town  until  the  year  1609, 
and  then  only  by  an  armistice.  In  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  at 
Narva  by  an  inferior  force  under  Charles  XII.,  then  only  a boy  of  seventeen  ; 
and  on  many  other  occasions  the  Russians  suffered  severe  checks  and  re- 
verses. But  at  length  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Peter  prevailed. . St. 
Petersburg  was  founded  in  1703,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
description  of  that  city.  In  1705  he  carried  Narva,  the  scene  of  his  former 
defeat,  by  assault ; and  two  years  after,  by  the  crowning  victory  of  Poltava, 
where  he  showed  the  qualities  of  an  able  general,  he  sealed  the  fate  of  his 
gallant  and  eccentric  adversary  and  that  of  the  nation  over  which  he  ruled. 
In  1711  Peter  once  more  took  the  field  against  the  Turks  ; but  his  troops 
were  badly  provisioned,  and,  having  led  them  into  a very  disadvantageous 
position  near  the  Pruth,  he  was  reduced  to  propose  a peace,  under  the 
teims  of  which  the  King  of  Sweden  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  own 
country  and  Azof  was  restored  to  the  Turks.  From  this  period,  to  1718,  he 
was  constantly  occupied  in  pursuing  with  vigour  the  plans  which  he  had 
originated  for  extending  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  towards  the  sea;  and 
in  1718  he  drove  the  Swedes  out  of  Finland,  made  several  descents  upon 
the  coast  near  Stockholm,  destroyed  whole  towns,  and  finally,  in  1721,  by 
the  peace  of  Nystad,  retained  Esthonia,  Livouia,  Ingria,  a part  of  Carclia 
and  Finland,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Eago,  Moen,  Oesel,  &c.  Having  no 
longer  an  enemy  in  that  direction,  he  turned  his  arms  eastward  and  took 
Herbend,  on  the  Caspian,  in  1721 — an  inglorious  conquest,  for  only  6000 
men  were  opposed  to  his  veteran  army  of  11,000,  besides  Cossacks  and 
Kalmucks. 

Previously  to  this  last  military  achievement  the  health  of  Peter  had 
become  much  affected  by  the  conduct  of  his  son  Alexis  and  that  of  his 
wife  Catherine.  The  Tsesarevitch  was  the  son  of  Peter  by  his  first 
wife,  Eudoxia  Lopukhin,  the  daughter  of  a boyar,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  in  1689,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  On 
his  return  from  England  in  order  to  quell  a fresh  insurrection  of 
the  Streltsi,  Peter  refused  to  see  his  wife,  and  in  the  following  year 
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lie  forced  her  to  take  the  veil  and  the  name  of  Helena  in  a convent  at 
Suzdal — on  account,  said  Peter,  in  an  Ukaz,  of  “ certain  of  her  thwai  tings 
and  suspicions.”  This  had  evidently  reference  to  Eudoxia’s  jealousy 
of  Anne  Mons,  a German  lady  of  Moscow,  whom  Peter  would  probably 
have  married  if  she  had  not  been  discovered  in  a secret  attachment  to 
one  of  her  own  countrymen,  whom  she  afterwards  married.  Peter 
thereupon  transferred  his  affections  to  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  a 
Courland  peasant,  who  had  been  married  to  a Swedish  corporal,  and 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russian  troops  at  Marienburg  in  1702, 
together  with  the  family  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  Sheremetief, 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief,  had  retained  her  in  his  service,  but  six 
months  later  he  ceded  her  to  Peter  the  Great’s  favourite,  Menshikof, 
originally  an  itinerant  vendor  of  meat-pies,  who  again,  a few  years  after, 
resigned  his  handsome  and  clever  handmaiden  to  the  Tsar.  Catherine 
soon  after  embraced  the  Russo-Greek  religion,  the  unfortunate  son  of 
Eudoxia  being  her  sponsor  on  the  occasion.  In  1712,  after  her  return 
with  Peter  from  his  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Pruth,  when  she  saved 
the  Russian  army  by  a skilful  negotiation,  she  was  married  to  him  at 
St.  Petersburg,  her  two  daughters  (Anne,  about  five,  and  Elizabeth,  about 
three  years  old)  acting  as  her  bridesmaids. 

In  the  previous  year,  Alexis  Petrovitch  had  been  married  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Brunswick-Blankenburg  (sister  of  the  consort  of  Charles  VI. 
of  Germany),  who  died  ten  days  after  giving  birth  to  a son,  in  1715.  The 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  treated  very  badly,  appears  to  have  in- 
creased the  dejection  and  apathy  with  which  he  viewed  his  prospects,  par- 
ticularly since  a son  had  been  born  to  Catherine  a few  days  after  the  death 
of  the  Tsesarevna.  In  answer  to  his  father’s  remonstrances  on  the  subject, 
addressed  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  wife’s  funeral,  Alexis  said  that  he 
was  “ useless,”  and  that  he  wished  to  relinquish  his  right  of  succession. 
Peter  endeavoured  to  induce  his  son  to  take  an  interest  in  state  affairs,  but 
to  no  purpose.  In  1716  Alexis  fled  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  with  which 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  his  father  were  at  that  time  of  an  unpleasant 
character.  The  fortress  of  Ehrenburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  was  assigned  to  him 
as  a residence  ; but  when  his  surrender  was,  in  the  following  year,  de- 
manded by  the  Envoy  of  Peter,  Alexis  was  sent  hurriedly  to  Naples.  The 
escape  of  his  son,  and  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  have  an  interview  with 
our  King  George  I.  in  Germany,  aggravated  the  malady  of  Peter,  who  was 
at  that  time  suspected  in  England  of  harbouring  a Swedish  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Catherine,  also,  at  this  time  gave  premature 
birth  to  a son,  who,  however,  died  in  1719. 

After  her  recovery  Peter  again  went  to  travel  abroad,  visiting  Paris, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Regent ; but  on  his  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, a little  more  than  a year  later,  he  was  much  angered  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  of  constructing  his  new  capital  had  been  conducted. 
His  favourite  sister  Natalia  also  died  in  1717.  In  the  month  of  October  of 
that  year,  Alexis  had  been  induced  to  leave  Naples  on  board  a Russian 
vessel  of  war,  and  in  January  1718  he  was  brought  to  Moscow,  after 
obtaining  his  father’s  promise  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  live  on  his 
estates,  and  that  his  mistress  Euphrosinia,  a low  Finnish  woman,  woukl 
not  be  taken  from  him.  In  the  following  mouth  he  formally  abdicated  his 
right  to  the  throne,  and]  Euphrosinia  having,  it  is  alleged,  confessed  that 
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Alexis  had  intended  to  seize  the  crown  and  to,  kill  his  father,  who,  more- 
over, suspected  him  of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with  Eudoxia  for 
that  purpose,  Peter  the  Great  appointed  a High  Commission  for  lus  trial ; 
and,  although  the  application  of  torture  is  at  present  denied  by  some 
historians,  the  fact  remains  that  Alexis  died  suddenly  on  the  26th  June, 
1718,  in- the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg,  soon  after  he  had  been  visited 
and  cross-examined  by  his  father. 

Catherine  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Moscow  in  1724:,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  Peter  the  Great  discovered  that  she  had  been  unfaithful 
to  him.  She  was,  nevertheless,  forgiven  ; her  lover,  Mons,  chamberlain  at 
the  palace,  and  his  sister,  alone  suftering  the  penalty  of  death  ; and  a few 
months  afterwards  the  Tsar  died,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  I’rom 
the  effects  of  a cold  which  he  had  caught  in  saving  some  men  from 
drowning  at  Lakhta,  near  St.  Petersburg.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
a persevering  mind  and  a resolute  will  which  defied  all  difficulties.  By 
the  assistance  of  his  foreign  officers  he  succeeded  in  forming  and  bringing 
into  a high  state  of  discipline  a large  army;  he  found  Kussia  without 
a fishing-smack,  and  bequeathed  to  her  a nav}g  to  which  that  of 
Sweden,  long  established  and  highly  efficient,  lowered  her  flag ; he  built 
St.  Petersburg,  which  may  be  said  to  float  upon  the  waters  of  the  Neva ; 
he  caused  canals  and  other  works  of  public  utility  to  be  constructed 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  endowed  colleges  and  universities,  and 
established  commercial  relations  with  China  and  with  almost  every  other 
nation  on  the  globe.  The  Tsar  likewise  possessed  the  capability  of  en- 
during privation  and  bodily  fatigue  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  and 
seemed  to  act  upon  the  idea  that  by  his  own  personal  exertions  and  the 
versatility  of  his  genius  he  could  accomplish  for  Kussia  that  which  it  had 
taken  centuries  to  effect  in  other  countries ; and  he  also  fancied  he  could 
infuse  into  her  citizens  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the  mechanical  and 
polite  arts  as  well  as  a taste  for  things  which  are  seen  only  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  civilization.  Peter  devoted  the  whole  of  his  attention  and  all  his 
energies  to  this  theory,  and  although  he  could  not  achieve  impossibilities, 
he  was  enabled,  by  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  imperial  will  and  by 
inexhaustible  resources,  to  effect  a most  extraordinary  and  rapid  change  in 
the  political  and  economical  condition  of  his  country.  The  States-General 
were  no  more  summoned.  The  Tsar  reigned  alone,  without  even  the 
old  Chamber  or  Council  of  Boyars,  that  had  existed  through  so  many  pre- 
vious reigns.  In  their  place  he  founded  the  Senate,  or  High  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  is  preserved  to  this  day.  His  system  of  administration  Avas  founded 
on  the  Swedish  Collegiate  Institutions.  Dissent  from  the  Church  Avas  very 
much  increased  by  his  reforms,  Avhich  even  included  the  shaving  of  beards, 
and  Avhich  caused  him  to  be  styled  the  Antichrist  by  the  o2:>ponents  of  the 
ritual  of  Nicon. 

All  the  civil  functionaries  of  the  croAvn  Averc  ordered  in  1705  to  shave 
their  beards,  and  the  Amevods  or  military  goA'ernors  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Kussia  Avere  ordered  to  appear  before  His  Majesty  in  Moscow  Avithout  beards 
or  moustaches.  Those  Avho  refused  to  shave  Avere  threatened  Avith  the  Tsar’s 
displeasure  and  ordered  not  to  quit  Moscoav.  Finding,  however,  that  this 
iikaz  had  not  produced  the  desired  effect,  Peter  imposed  a fine  of  50  roubles 
on  all  those  Avho  ventured  to  disobey  his  orders.  A licence  in  the  shape  of 
a copper  medal  Avas,  hoAvever,  subsequently  Avorn  by  those  Avho  had  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  Avearing  their  own  hair ; and  later  still  all  classes, 
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excepting  the  clergy,  were  compelled  to  purchase  the  immunity  and  to 
wear  the  badge  if  they  refused  to  shave.* 

The  manual  dexterity  and  mechanical  knowledge  of  Peter  were  very  great. 
Against  the  expressed  wish  of  his  boyars  and  of  his  clergy,  who  thought  it 
an  irreligious  act,  he  left  Kussia  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  inventions  of  other  European  nations  and  worked  with  an  adze  in  their 
jDrincipal  dockyards.  His  apprenticeship  to  a shipbuilder  at  Saardam  is  a 
well-known  historical  fact.  He  not  only  built,  but  sailed  his  own  boat,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  are  also  specimens  of  his  engraving, 
turning,  and  carpenter’s  work.  He  rose  at  four ; at  six  he  was  either  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  admiralty,  and  his  subjects  must  have  believed  that  he  had 
the  gift  of  ubiquity,  so  many  and  various  were  his  occupations.  He  had 
also  the  virtue  of  economy,  a quality  rarely  seen  in  a sovereign.  He  even 
found  time  for  literature,  and  translated  several  works  into  Eussian ; 
amongst  these  was  the  ‘ Architecture  ’ of  Leclerc,  and  the  ‘ Art  of  Con- 
structing Dams  and  Mills  ’ by  Sturm  ; these  MSS.  are  preserved.  There 
had  been  no  schools  to  teach  arithmetic  before  the  reign  of  Peter.  In 
1700  he  erected  a large  school  in  Moscow  {vide  Suharef  Tower),  in  which  a 
great  number  of  boys  were  taught  arithmetic ; and  even  a gratuity  in 
money  was  given  to  such  as  were  willing  to  come  and  learn.  Some  of  the 
most  ingenious  among  them  were  taught  mathematics  by  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Farquharson,  and  by  two  young  men  from  Christ’s 
Hospital  (Cx Wynne  and  Graves),  whom  the  Tsar  sent  over  from  London 
when  he  was  there.  About  a hundred  of  these  boys,  who  had  also 
been  taught  navigation,  were  sent  to  England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  Tsar’s  naval  service.  “ The  method,”  says 
Motley,  in  his  ‘History  of  Peter  I.’,  “in  which  the  Tsar  took  arts  and 
sciences  among  his  people  was  certainly  very  cruel,  and  that  was  to  confine 
the  professors  of  them  in  his  country  by  denying  them  passports,  and  by 
keeping  them  out  of  great  part  of  the  pay  or  stipends  which  were  agreed 
to  be  given  them.”  Captain  Perry,  another  Englishman,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  make  a report  upon  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a communi- 
cation between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  was  treated  as  harshly  as  Mr. 
Farquharson.  During  the  Tsar’s  visit  to  London  in  1698  he  was  much 
gazed  at  by  the  populace,  and  on  one  occasion  was  upset  by  a porter  who 
pushed  against  him  with  his  load,  when  Lord  Carmarthen,  who  was  in 
attendance  upon  him,  fearing  there  would  be  a pugilistic  encounter,  turned 
angrily  to  the  man,  and  said,  “ Don’t  you  know  this  is  the  Tsar  ? ” 
“ Tsar ! ” replied  the  man,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  “ we  are  all  Tsars 
here.”  Going  one  day  with  Lord  Carmarthen  to  Westminster  Hall  when  it 
was,  as  usual,  full  of  men  wearing  wigs  and  gowns,  Peter  asked  who  those 
people  might  be,  and,  when  informed  they  were  lawyers,  nothing  could 
exceed  his  astonishment.  “ Lawyers  ! ” he  said  ; “ why,  I have  but  two  in 
all  my  dominions,  and  I believe  I shall  hang  one  of  them  the  moment  I get 
home.”  In  the  introduction  to  Evelyn’s  ‘ Diary  ’ the  following  reference 
is  made  to  the  Tsar’s  mode  of  life  in  London : — “ When  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy 
came  to  England  in  1698,  proposing  to  instruct  himself  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building, he  was  desirous  of  having  the  use  of  Sayes  Court  in  consequence 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  King’s  dockyard  at  Deptford.  This  was  conceded ; 
but  during  his  stay  he  did  so  much  damage,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  had  an 

* Some  of  these  badges  are  preserved  in  the  Numismatic  Collection  at  the  Hermitage,  at 
St.  Petersburg. 
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allowance  of  150Z.  for  it.  He  especially  regrets  the  mischief  done  to  his 
famous  holly-hedge,  which  might  have  been  thought  beyond  the  reach  of 
damage.  But  one  of  Tsar  Peter’s  favourite  recreations  had  been  to  demolish 
the  hedges  by  riding  through  them  in  a wheel-barrow.” 

He  was  very  well  received  by  William  and  Mary,  who  gave  him  a yacht 
called  the  ‘ Transport  Koyal,’  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  services  of 
Yice-Admiral  Mitchell,  who  was  able  to  converse  with  the  Tsar  in  Dutch. 
Lord  Carmarthen,  who  spent  many  days  with  the  Tsar  in  sailing  his  yacht 
on  the  Thames,  obtained  a monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  Kussia,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  48,000?. 

The  vices  of  Peter,  particularly  a great  fondness  for  strong  liquors,  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a man  of  his  violent  temperament, 
despotic  in  a barbarous  country,  and  who  in  very  early  life  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  flatterer^  and  dissolute  associates.  It  would,  however,  be 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  this 
nature.  The  Russians  date  their  civilization  from  his  reign  ; but  a slight 
glance  at  the  history  of  some  of  the  early  Tsars  will  show  that,  in  many  of 
the  points  on  which  the  greatness  of  his  reputation  rests,  he  was  anticipated 
by  his  predecessors.  Dark  and  savage  as  the  history  of  the  country  is,  an 
attempt  at  public  education  had  previously  been  made,  religious  toleration 
and  an  anxiety  to  promote  commerce  existed,  and  the  improvement  and  codi- 
fication of  the  laws  had  already  occupied  attention.  The  untimely  end  of 
some  of  the  earlier  princes  had  deprived  Russia  of  monarchs  far  more  bene- 
volent than  Peter,  men  of  finer  and  more  generous  minds,  and,  although 
not  so  ambitious,  quite  as  anxious  for  her  welfare.  Under  their  sway 
no  such  rush  at  improvement  would  have  been  made ; no  such  influx  of 
foreigners  would  have  taken  place  ; but,  if  not  so  rapidly,  at  least  as  surely, 
those  sovereigns  might  have  effected  quite  as  much  real  good.  Peter  left 
no  code  of  laws  established  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice ; he  travelled 
in  England  and  Holland,  but  thought  only  of  their  navies  and  wholly 
overlooked  the  great  principles  of  their  government,  by  which  he  might 
have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  his  own. 

The  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor, 
was  the  signal  for  the  formation  of  political  parties  within  the  palace.  One 
party,  composed  of  the  majority  of  the  adherents  to  the  old  order  of  things 
in  Russia,  wished  to  place  the  infant  son  of  Alexis  on  the  throne  and  to 
imprison  Catherine  and  her  daughter  in  a convent,  but  the  Empress  having 
been  informed  of  this  plan,  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  prevent 
its  execution.  It  is  supposed  that  Peter  had  intended  that  his  daughter 
Anne,  affianced  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  should  succeed  him,  but  his  dying 
hand  could  only  trace  the  words  “ give  all  ” on  the  slate  that  was  brought 
to  him  at  his  request  shortly  before  he  became  insensible.  The  story  of  his 
having  left  a political  will  is  entirely  apocryphal. 

Catherine  I.  was  at  once  proclaimed,  and  received  the  first  homage  of  her 
courtiers  in  the  very  room  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg  in  which 
the  body  of  Peter  the  Great  was  lying  in  state.  Menshikof  became  more 
powerful  than  ever,  the  empress  being  ill  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  the 
art  of  government.  She  could  neither  read  nor  write  ; her  daughter 
Elizabeth  usually  signed  her  name  for  her,  and  particularly  to  her  last  will 
and  testament.  Gordon,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Peter  the  Great,’  says : “ She 
was  a very  pretty,  w*ell-lookt  woman,  of  good  sense,  but  not  of  that 
sublimity  of  wit,  or  rather  that  quickness  of  imagination,  which  some 
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people  have  believed.  The  great  reason  why  the  Tsar  was  so  fond  of  her 
was  her  exceeding  good  temper.”  Peter  used  frequently  to  express  his 
admiration  at  the  propriety  with  which  she  supported  her  high  station, 
without  forgetting  that  she  was  not  horn  to  that  dignity. 

The  principal  object  of  her  short  reign  of  two  years  was  the  restoration 
of  Schleswig  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  who  had  married  her  daughter 
Anne.  The  reduction  of  the  capitation  tax  was  the  most  popular  act 
of  her  short  reign,  and  Delille,  Baer,  and  the  Bernouillis  were  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  which  Peter  had  left 
her  to  open. 

On  the  death  of  Catherine  I.,  in  1727,  Peter  II.,  son  of  Alexis,  was 
])roclaimed  Emperor,  under  a High  Privy  Council,  which  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  Menshikof,  who  caused  his  daughter  to  be  betrothed 
to  the  young  monarch.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  arrogance  and 
tyranny  of  that  minister,  Peter  took  refuge  at  Peterhof  and  passed  his  time 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  In  the  autumn  of  1727,  Menshikof  was  dis- 
graced and  banished  with  the  whole  of  his  family  to  one  of  his  estates 
beyond  Moscow,  from  whence  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia,  where  he  died. 
This  would-be  usurper  was  accused  of  having  amassed  immense  riches  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  even  of  having  coined  money  for  his  own 
profit.  His  place  was  soon  filled  by  a triumvirate,  composed  of  Ostermann, 
Golovkin,  and  Apraxin,  who  likewise  endeavoured  to  oppose  Peter  and  the 
Dolgoroiiki  faction.  The  latter  encouraged  the  Emperor  in  his  pleasures, 
to  the  detriment  of  public  business.  Ostermann  endeavoured  to  recall 
him  to  a sense  of  his  duties,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a letter  on 
the  subject  to  Helena  (Eudoxia),  the  grandmother  of  Peter  II.,  who  had 
been  removed  from  Suzdal,  under  an  escort,  to  the  Devichi  convent  at 
Moscow.  Great  fears  were  entertained  by  certain  foreign  courts,  and  by 
the  opponents  of  the  old  Russian  party,  that  the  influence  of  Helena  (to 
whom  a civil  list  had  been  granted)  and  the  Emperor’s  preference  for 
Moscow,  might  result  in  a re-establishment  of  the  order  of  things  sub- 
verted by  Peter  the  Great,  especially  as  his  grandson  was  fond  neither  of 
ships  nor  -sailors.  The  intrigues  by  which  he  was  surrounded  received  a 
fresh  impetus  from  the  arrival  at  Moscow  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Courland, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great’s  half-brother  Ivan.  She  came  accom- 
panied by  her  lover  Biren,  who  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  next 
reign.  Church  affairs  were  likewise  a prey  to  much  dissension.  Never- 
theless, the  Emperor  exhibited  a good  deal  of  common  sense,  and  several 
la  ws  were  framed  in  his  reign  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  trade 
and  financial  resources  of  the  empire ; while  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  was  conducted  in  a reasonable  manner.  In  September  1729, 
Peter  II.  left  Moscow  for  a time,  accompanied  by  the  Dolgoroukis  and  620 
hounds,  but  returned  in  November,  when  his  intention  of  marrying  a 
daughter  of  Prince  Alexis  Dolgorouki  was  publicly  announced,  his  first 
bride  having  been  banished  with  her  father.  The  Dolgorouki  faction 
triumphed  and  Ostermann  began  to  tremble  for  his  fate ; but  in  January 
1730  the  Emperor  took  the  small-pox,  and  died  within  a few  days,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  and  three  months. 

The  male  line  of  the  Romanoffs  having  become  extinct  in  Peter  II.,  the 
choice  of  a successor  had  to  be  made  among  the  female  descendants  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  half-brother  Ivan.  Prince  John  Dolgorouki,  the 
favourite  of  the  late  Tsar,  would  have  wished  to  proclaim  his  sister,  the 
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affiauoed  bride  of  Peter  II.,  as  Empress  of  all  the  Paissias ; and  be  actually 
rushed  from  the  room,  in  which  his  master  had  just  expired,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  and  cried  “Yive  rimperatrice  Catherine.”  An  attem]it 
was  even  made  to  forge  a will  to  that  effect,  but  the  Galitzins,  the  rivals 
of  the  Dolgoroukis,  succeeded  in  establishing  a coalition  in  favour  of  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Courland,  the  daughter  of  Ivan  V.  The  claim  of  Peter,  the 
son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Holstein,  to  succeed  to  the  throne  under  the  will 
of  Catherine  I.,  was  set  aside,  as  was  also  that  of  Catherine,  the  elder 
daughter  of  Ivan,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  but  separated 
from  him,  and  at  that  time  residing  in  Moscow.  The  High  Privy  Council 
was  induced  by  Prince  Dimitry  Galitzin  to  elect  the  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land under  certain  conditions.  The  sovereign  was  required  to  promise  that 
her  greatest  care  would  be  the  dissemination  of  the  Russo-Greek  religion  ; 
that  she  would  neither  marry  nor  appoint  a successor  to  the  throne  ; and 
that  she  would  maintain  irremovably  her  High  Privy  Council,  then  com- 
l)Osed  of  eight  persons  (belonging,  with  two  exceptions,  to  the  Dolgorouki 
and  Galitzin  families),  and  without  its  advice  to  make  neither  war  nor 
peace,  to  impose  no  taxes,  to  make  no  appointments  in  the  army  or  civil 
service  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  nor  to  nominate  persons  to  any  higli 
offices  (the  Guards  and  the  troops  being  under  the  exclusive  orders  of  the 
Council),  to  inflict  no  penalties  without  the  judgment  of  a tribunal,  to 
give  away  no  manors  or  villages,  to  fill  up  no  offices  at  Court,  either  with 
natives  or  foreigners,  and  lastly  to  make  no  personal  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue,  but  to  extend  grace  and  mercy  to  all  her  true  subjects. 
These  conditions  were  sent  to  the  Duchess,  who  was  then  at  Mitau,  and 
she  subscribed  them  on  the  28th  January,  1730.  But  the  action  thus 
taken  by  the  High  Privy  Council  was  viewed  with  considerable  alarm  in 
the  upper  classes  of  Russian  society.  It  was  feared  that,  instead  of  having 
one  sovereign,  eight  autocrats  would  henceforth  rule  the  empire ; and  that 
while  the  rights  of  the  empress  would  be  limited,  those  of  her  Council 
would  be  uncontrolled.  The  new  constitution  was  indeed  that  of  an 
oligarchy,  of  which  the  powers  w^ere  vested  in  two  great  families  ; but 
the  influence  of  the  Dolgoroukis  and  Galitzins  was  so  great  that  about 
500  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  army,  subscribed  the  Act  of  Election, 
on  the  conditions  to  which  Anne  had  assented.  By  an  oversight, 
however,  of  the  Council,  a thanksgiving  service  was  performed  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  in  which  Anne  was  styled, 
like  her  predecessors,  “ Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.”  The  clergy  did  their 
utmost  to  upset  the  plans  of  the  Council,  notwithstanding  several  conces- 
sions which  the  latter  had  made,  and  by  which  the  number  of  its  members 
was  increased,  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood  extended,  and  the  seat  of 
government  removed  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  They  succeeded  in 
causing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  drawn  up  in  a form  which  practically 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  High  Piivy  Council,  which  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  empress  to  appear  before  it  and  to  sign  a charter 
on  the  conditions  which  she  had  already  accepted.  The  opposite  party 
encouraged  her,  and  at  last  sent  her  a deputation  which  requested  the 
empress  to  consult  her  people  as  to  the  form  of  government  which  they 
required,  and  which  had  been  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  Council.  Their 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  same  day  a deputation  from  the  nobility 
presented  a petition,  praying  for  the  institution  of  a Senate  in  lieu  ^of  a 
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Privy  Council.  In  her  reply  the  Empress  simulated  surprise,  and  asked, 
“Were  the  conditions  which  were  submitted  to  me  at  Mitau  not  drawn 
up  at  the  desire  of  the  whole  nation  ? ” The  answer  being  in  the  negative, 
she  turned  round  to  Prince  Dolgorouki  and  accused  him  of  having  deceived 
her.  The  fate  of  the  oligarchy  was  at  once  sealed.  Anne  had  already 
suffered  much  during  the  three  preceding  reigns.  Her  liaisons  had  given 
rise  to  much  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  a more  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  was  watching  the  course  of  events  from  the  Duchy  of  Holstein, 
The  Privy  Council  was  abolished,  and  many  changes  were  made  in  the 
civil  and  judicial  administrations  in  accordance  with  the  petition  of  the 
nobility.  Considerable  energy  was  employed  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country ; and,  in  1731,  all  foreigners  were  per- 
mitted to  trade  freely  within  the  empire  on  payment  of  certain  dues.  The 
Empress  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  which  had  superseded  the 
Privy  Council,  and  displayed  great  activity  as  well  as  judgment  and  firmness 
in  the  promulgation  of  various  laws  ; but  from  the  early  part  of  1730  her 
favourite,  Biren,  and  Lewenwold,  the  friend  of  Count  Ostermann,  who 
also  possessed  great  influence,  began  to  rule  the  empire  in  her  name. 
Foreigners  were  appointed  to  many  high  ofiices,  and  even  a Scottish  officer, 
Keith,  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Izmailoff  Kegiment  of  Guards. 
National  feelings  were  by  these  acts  outraged.  The  empress  gave  way  to 
luxury,  indolence,  and  pleasure.  The  leaders  of  the  Galitzin  and  Dolgorouki 
factions  were  banished  with  their  families  to  Siberia,  and  many  other  Eussians 
of  eminence  shared  the  same  fate.  In  1732  the  court  was  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  pursued  a course  of  still  greater  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness than  at  Moscow.  Following  the  example  of  her  grandfather,  Peter 
the  Great,  she  surrounded  herself  with  buffoons,  three  of  whom  were  noble- 
men of  high  birth.  One  of  these,  a Prince  Galitzin,  she  married  in  1740  to 
a Kalmuck  dwarf,  and  caused  him  to  be  conducted  by  a grotesque  bridal  pro- 
cession to  a palace  of  ice  built  on  the  Neva,  in  which  the  couple  were  forced 
to  pass  the  night  of  their  wedding  day.  The  nuptial  couch  wgs  also  made 
of  the  same  cold  material,  as  well  as  the  furniture  and  the  four  cannons 
which  stood  outside  the  palace,  and  from  which  several  salutes  were  fired. 

Amidst  the  dissipation  and  frivolity  of  the  court,  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  country  were  conducted  with  much  activity,  but  with  little  success. 
In  1734,  the  provinces  wrested  by  Peter  I.  from  Persia  were  restored 
in  return  for  certain  commercial  facilities.  Anne  opposed  the  election 
of  Stanislas  Lesczinski  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  sent  an  army  into 
Poland  under  General  de  Lacy,  and  later  under  Field-Marshal  Miinnich. 
The  latter  took  possession  of  Dantzig  and  made  prisoner  the  small  French 
contingent  which  had  been  sent  to  succour  the  cause  of  Stanislas,  who  was 
father  of  the  Queen  of  France.  The  Poles  might  have  succeeded  in 
retaining  the  King  whom  they  had  elected,  but  their  cause  was  ruined  by 
their  own  disunion.  In  1736  a war  was  prosecuted  against  the  Crimean 
Tartars  and  the  Turks,  who  were  not  inclined  to  give  up  the  provinces  which 
Peter  the  Great  had  been  forced  to  abandon  to  them  by  the  treaty  signed  on 
the  Pruth.  It  was  conducted  with  the  loss  of  100,000  men  and  at  an 
enormous  expense  until  1740,  when  peace  was  made  on  condition  that 
Azof,  deprived  of  its  fortifications,  should  be  retained  by  Kussia,  which  on 
the  other  hand  surrendered  Moldavia  and  other  conquests,  and  engaged 
not  to  maintain  vessels  of  war  or  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  the 
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same  year  Mr.  Fincli  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  envoy  from  the  court  of 
St.  James’s,  which  had  previously  been  represented  by  a minister  resident. 
England  was  then  at  war  with  Spain,  and,  fearing  the  intervention  of 
Spain,  sought  the  alliance  of  Russia,  which  was  then  threatened  by 
Sweden  at  the  instigation  of  France.  The  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  who 
was  sent  by  the  French  court  to  counteract  the  influence  of  its  enemies, 
became  a great  favourite  at  St.  Petersburg  and  was  soon  initiated  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  empress  was  surrounded.  Biren,  the 
grandson  of  a groom  in  the  stables  of  the  Duke  of  Courland,  and  made 
a count  and  a knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  by  his  weak  and  indulgent 
mistress,  had  towards  the  close  of  her  reign  become  all-powerful.  Under 
his  influence  the  greatest  atrocities  were  committed  by  a sovereign  who 
was  naturally  of  a mild  and  humane  disposition.  A man  whom  he  had 
himself  recommended  to  the  empress — Volynski — and  who  rose  to  be  one 
of  her  principal  secretaries  of  state,  began  to  counteract  the  policy  and 
influence  both  of  Ostermann  and  Biren.  The  latter  had  conceived  the 
project  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Anne,  niece  of  the  empress 
and  daughter  of  Catherine,  the  Empress  Anne’s  eldest  sister,  for  his  son, 
who  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  princess,  however,  refused 
this  alliance,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  empress,  who  wished  her  to 
marry  Prince  Anthony  of  Brunswick.  Biren’s  failure  increased  the  power 
of  Volynski,  against  whom  the  favourite  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take 
extreme  measures.  He  threatened  to  leave  Russia  unless  the  minister  was 
put  on  his  trial,  and  Anne  having  at  last  yielded,  Volynski  was  tried, 
tortured,  and  beheaded,  together  with  two  of  his  agents,  while  several 
others  were  whipped  with  the  hnut  and  sent  to  the  mines  in  Siberia. 
Biren  next  intrigued  for  the  removal  of  Ostermann,  and  with  that  object 
caused  Bestujef,  a former  lover  of  the  Empress  Anne,  to  be  appointed 
a cabinet  minister.  Meanwhile  the  Princess  Anne  had  married  the  Prince 
of  Brunswick  and  been  confined  of  a son.  In  the  midst  of  the  plans 
which  Biren  was  forming  in  order  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  infant 
prince,  the  empress  fell  ill,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  German  party, 
whose  interests  were  necessarily  identical  with  those  of  Biren,  she 
was  induced  to  sign  a decree,  the  day  before  she  died,  appointing  Biren 
Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  Ivan. 

Hated  and  despised  by  everybody,  Biren  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
regent  on  the  19th  October,  1740,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken 
to  the  Emperor  Ivan  VI.  Each  day  he  increased  the  number  of  his 
enemies  by  the  cruelties  which  he  committed,  and  it  became  at  once 
evident  to  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  court  of  Russia  that  a revolution 
was  imminent.  He  was  suspected  of  the  design  of  marrying  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  of  usurping  the  throne  in  her 
name.  A conspiracy  was  immediately  formed  by  the  officers  of  the  Guards, 
and  the  people  demanded  the  nomination  of  the  parents  of  the  infant  Tsar 
as  regents.  Field-marshal  Miinnich  at  last  undertook  to  seize  the  regent, 
which  he  accomplished  during  the  night  of  the  9th  November,  1740.  Biren 
was  banished  to  Pelym,  in  Siberia,  together  with  his  brothers  and  his 
kinsman  Bismarck,  and  Anne  proclaimed  herself  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia 
and  regent.  She  at  once  endeavoured  to  secure  the  affections  of  her  people 
by  a gentle  demeanour  and  by  acts  of  mercy,  but  she  was  too  inactive, 
and  her  private  life  was  such  as  to  alienate  from  her  both  her  husband  and 
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the  friends  by  whom  she  had  been  raised  to  power.  Her  liaison  with 
Count  Lynar,  the  Polish  envoy,  became  notorious.  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
became  the  object  and  centre  of  a court  intrigue,  although  her  private  life 
was  not  very  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  regent.  She  gained  over 
the  Guards,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lestocq  (her  friend  and  physician, 
who  was  at  the^same  time  the  agent  of  the  French  Ambassador),  and  with 
that  also  of  Woronzoff,  the  regent,  with  her  husband  and  infant  son,  were 
seized  on  the  9th  December,  1741,  in  their  beds,  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Preobrajenski  Regiment  of  Guards.  The  senate  and  nobility  were  summoned 
next  morning  to  appear  before  Elizabeth  in  order  to  swear  allegiance,  and 
the  revolution  was  complete,  Elizabeth  proclaiming  that,  as  the  heiress  of 
Peter  the  Great,  she  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  her  ^ancestors 
and  driven  away  its  usurpers. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  to  imprison  the 
deposed  regent,  together  with  her  husband  and  son  (John  YI.),  in  the 
fortress  of  Riga,  from  whence  they  were  sent  first  to  the  fortress  of 
Diinaburg  and  then  to  a lonely  place  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
Avhere  Anne  died  in  childbed,  in  1746.  Her  husband,  the  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  breathed  his  last  in  1780.  The  young  prince,  their  son, 
was  taken  from  them  in  about  the  year  1756  and  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  Schlusselburg,  where  he  ultimately  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  his  guards.  A commission  was  appointed  to  try  Ostermann, 
Munnich,  Golovkin,  Mengden  and  Loewenwold,  who  had  all  under  the 
previous  reign  exercised  functions  with  which  entire  innocence  was  incom- 
patible. Even  Lestocq,  who  became  somewhat  insupportable  to  the 
empress,  seven  years  after  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  followed  into 
exile  the  men  whom  the  commission  had  condemned  to  more  severe 
]:>enalties.  With  considerable  prudence,  Elizabeth  asked  the  Duke  of 
Holstein,  the  son  of  her  elder  sister  Anne,  to  come  to  Russia  in  1742, 
and  to  be  re-christened  in  the  Russo-Greek  faith  under  the  name  of  Peter, 
with  a view  to  his  succession  to  the  throne. 

Her  reign  was,  however,  one  series  of  wars  and  intrigues,  promoted  by  the 
corruption  and  licentiousness  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and 
it  was  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  intellectual  improvement  and  progress 
of  the  people.  The  Swedes  thought  this  a favourable  moment  to  recover 
their  ancient  possessions,  but  were  obliged  to  agree  to  a peace  on  the  basis 
of  that  of  Nystad.  Detesting  Frederick  for  some  coarse  remark  levelled  at 
her  mother,  Elizabeth  made  war  with  Prussia,  which  lasted  from  1753  to 
1762,  the  year  of  her  death.  The  taste  of  this  empress  for  architecture 
greatly  contributed  to  embellish  St,  Petersburg,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  that  capital  was  instituted  by  her;  but  she  was  a model  of 
hypocrisy  ; and,  while  from  feelings  of  pretended  humanity  she  abolished 
capital  punishment  and  deplored  the  miseries  her  troops  suffered  in 
the  war  with  Prussia,  she  established  a kind  of  Star  Chamber,  in  which 
justice  and  mercy  were  unknown. 

In  1744,  her  nephew,  Peter,  was  married  to  the  Princess  Sophia 
Augusta,  daughter  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst,  and  who  on 
adopting  the  Russo-Greek  religion  assumed  the  name  of  Catherine,  Avhich 
was  subsequently  distinguished  by  the  title  of  “Great.”  The  secret 
memoirs  of  this  princess  show  that  her  marriage  was  a most  unhappy  one, 
for  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  was  devoted  to  the  lowest  pursuits,  and  treated 
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her  with  the  utmost  scorn,  infidelity,  and  cruelty.  His  conjugal  desertion 
of  Catherine  caused  the  Empress  Elizabeth  much  alarm  and  discontent, 
but  she  was  appeased  when  at  last  Catherine  became,  in  1754,  the  mother 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul. 

Peter  III.  succeeded  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1762,  and  having  always 
been  a great  admirer  of  Frederick  the  Great  he  immediately  made  peace 
with  Prussia.  He  also  suppressed  the  secret  council  established  for  the 
examination  of  political  offenders,  softened  the  rigour  of  military 
discipline,  permitted  his  nobles  to  travel,  lowered  the  duties  in  the 
Livonian  ports,  reduced  the  price  of  salt,  abated  the  pressure  of  usury 
by  the  establishment  of  a loan  bank,  and  instituted  other  salutary  and 
wise  measures.  He  was,  however,  of  a weak,  depraved,  and  vacillating 
disposition,  while  his  tastes  were  entirely  German,  which  amounted  to  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobility.  His  private  life  and  the  intrigues  of  his 
wife,  afterwards  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  whom  he  continued  to  neglect 
grossly,  and  who  had  reason  to  suspect  that  she  would  be  shut  up  in  a 
nunnery  or  imprisoned,  led  to  his  downfall,  and  he  died  by  suffocation  at  Kop- 
sha,  near  Peterhof,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

The  reign  of  Catherine  II.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Russian 
history.  In  the  early  part  of  it  she  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
which  produced  a civil  war  in  that  country  and  ended  in  its  conquest. 
In  1769  the  Turks  declared  war,  which  was  at  first  favourable  to  their 
arms  ; they  were  afterwards  defeated  with  great  slaughter  on  the  Dniester, 
and  abandoned  Khotin.  At  this  period  was  fought  the  celebrated  action 
at  Chesme,  in  which  the  Turkish  fleet  was  completely  destroyed, — an 
achievement  that  was  mainly  owing  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  Admirals 
Elphinstone  and  Greig,  and  Lieutenant  Dugdale,  Englishmen  in  the 
Russian  service.  In  another  campaign  “the  Russians  carried  the  lines  of 
Perekop,  defended  by  57,000  Turks  and  Tartars,  and  thus  obtained 
possession  of  the  Crimea,  while  Rumiantsof  gained  several  victories  in  the 
Danubian  provinces.  These  conquests  were,  however,  dearly  purchased  ; 
the  plague  passed  from  the  Turks  into  the  Russian  armies,  and  the 
frightful  malady  was  carried  by  the  troops  into  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
country  ; 800  persons  died  daily  at  Moscow,  and  the  disease  subsided  only 
with  the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  the  same  year  also  (1771),  the 
Kalmuck  Tartars,  who'  had  been  ujiwards  of  half  a century  settled  near  the 
steppes  of  the  Volga,  north  of  Astrakhan,  left  the  Russian  territory 
suddenly,  to  the  number  of  350,000  souls,  for  their  old  haunts  on  the 
Chinese  border.  An  affront  offered  to  them  by  the  empress  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  flight.  Another  disaster  succeeded 
this  wholesale  emigration.  A Cossack  of  the  Don,  named  Pugatchef, 
escaped  from  his  fetters  at  Kazan  (where  he  had  been  imprisoned  for 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  Peter  HI.),  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Kazan, 
Nijni  Novgorod,  Astrakhan,  and  Orenburg,  and  raised  a rebellion  which 
very  nearly  placed  Moscow  at  his  mercy ; he  was  not  put  down  until  the 
imperial  troops  were  concentrated  against  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  the  Turks,  which  was  only  brought  to  a successful  termination 
in  1773,  by  Rumiantsof,  notwithstanding  that  his  troops  had  already 
suffered  great  losses.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kujuk  Kainardji  (1774),  Russia 
obtained  the  free  navigation  of  the  Euxine,  the  cession  of  Kinburn  and 
Yenikale,  with  a tract  of  country  between  the  Bug,  the  Dnieper,  and 
Taganrog.  Russia  restored  her  other  conquests,  and  the  Turks  paid 
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into  tlie  Russian  Treasury  40,000,000  of  rubles  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war ; they  also  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Crimea, 
which  in  the  year  1784  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  together 
with  the  island  of  Taman  and  part  of  the  Kuban.  Shortly  after  this, 
Catherine  and  the  northern  courts,  aided  by  France,  an^  from  a jealousy 
of  British  maritime  power,  brought  about  a combination  against  England. 
She  formed  a league  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  announced  her 
intention  of  supporting  it  with  her  navy.  In  1787  she  made,  in  com- 
pany with  Potemkin  and  an  immense  suite,  her  famous  progress  to  the 
Crimea,  and  the  following  year  found  her  once  more  at  war  with  the  Turks. 
Finland  was  invaded  by  Gustavus  III.  soon  after.  This  contest  was 
settled  by  a pacification  in  1790.  At  the  close  of  that  year  Constan- 
tinople trembled  at  the  forward  movement  of  the  Russians,  and  the  fall  of 
Ismail  after  a ninth  assault  by  Suvoroff,  concluded  the  war  on  the  22nd  of 
December.  In  this  extremity,  Europe  combined  to  save  the  Porte  from 
destruction,  and  in  1791  Russia  relinquished  all  the  territory  she  had 
acquired,  excepting  that  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1784. 
In  these  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  130,000  Austrians,  200,000 
Russians,  and  370,000  Turks,  or  700,000  men  in  all,  were  destroyed.  About 
this  time  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  the  partition  of 
Poland,  commenced,  and  after  having  been  carried  on  for  several  years, 
were  brought  to  a conclusion  by  two  sieges  of  Warsaw ; in  the  first, 
Kosciusko  was  made  prisoner,  and  in  the  second  the  Poles,  unassisted  by 
his  genius,  gave  way  in  that  fearful  assault  which,  on  the  9th  November, 
1794,  consummated  the  ruin  of  Poland  as  a nation.  Catherine’s 
subsequent  plans  of  aggrandisement  in  Daghestan  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  were  cut  short  by  her  death,  on  the  9th  November,  1796, 
which  was  hastened  by  the  humiliation  which  had  been  put  upon  her  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  left  St.  Petersburg  without 
marrying  her  grand-daughter,  to  whom  he  was  engaged. 

The  great  talents  for  governing  which  the  empress  possessed  are 
universally  admitted;  and,  although  her  energies  were  principally  dis- 
played in  carrying  out  her  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  she  by  no 
means  neglected  the  interior  economy  of  her  empire.  Her  views  on  all 
subjects  were  far  more  enlarged  than  those  of  her  predecessors,  and  upwards 
of  6800  children  were  educated  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  public  expense. 
She  invited  Pallas,  Etiler,  and  Gmelin  to  survey  her  territories  and  describe 
their  characteristics,  and  requested  D’Alembert  to  undertake  the  education 
of  her  grandson,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  which  honour,  however,  he 
declined.  The  empress  also  confirmed  the  abolition  of  the  secret  state 
inquisition,  and,  by  dividing  the  administrative  colleges  of  the  empire  into 
separate  departments,  facilitated  the  despatch  of  business  and  rendered  the 
administration  in  each  more  efficient.  With  a view  to  check  corruption, 
she  raised  the  salaries  of  the  government  ofBcers,  put  down  many  mono- 
polies of  the  crown,  and  issued  an  ukaz  which  prevented  any  proprietor 
from  sending  his  serfs  to  the  mines,  or  to  any  distant  part  of  the  empire, 
except  for  agricultural  purposes.  She  purchased  the  praises  of  the  French 
philosophers,  corresponded  with  Voltaire  and  D’Alembert,  patronised  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  complimented  Fox  by  asking  him  for  his  bust, 
which  she  placed  between  those  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 

Catherine  came  to  the  throne  eager  for  fame  and  anxious  to  put  into 
practice  the  i^hilosophic  doctrines  of  the  age.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
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she  was  desirous  of  reigning  constitutionally  so  far  as  serfage  would  permit 
her.  But  she  was  most  anxious  to  be  a lawgiver,  and  her  more  liberal 
advisers  took  advantage  of  her  ambition  and  promoted  the  cause  of  repre- 
sentative government,  such  as  had  existed  in  Russia  under  the  form, 
first  of  Veche  (Witenagemotes),  then  of  meetings  of  . the  States-General. 
A Commission  was  composed  of  565  deputies  from  the  nobility,  inhabit- 
ants of  towns,  military  colonies,  and  alien  races  subject  to  the  empire,  as 
well  as  from  the  senate,  the  synod,  and  other  public  offices.  This  Com- 
mission— a Parliament  all  but  in  name — met  on  the  31st  July,  1767,  at 
Moscow,  and,  after  listening  to  the  representations  made  by  the  several 
interests,  drew  up  the  drafts  of  laws  which  Catherine  subsequently 
enacted,  and  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  glory  of  her  reign.  But 
the  Assembly  having  commenced  an  inquiry  into  the  evil  of  serfdom,  the 
empress  dissolved  it  on  the  29th  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  Empress  Catherine  introduced  important  changes  into  the  condition 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  history  of  the  nobles  may  be  here  epito- 
mized. The  comrades,  or  drujina,  of  the  early  princes  of  Russia  long  retained 
a nomadic  character.  They  passed  from  one  prince  to  another  as  those 
princes  ascended  in  the  scale  of  primogeniture  and  passed  on  to  the  throne 
of  Kief.  They  acquired  no  lands  and  lived  on  the  contributions  which 
they  levied  on  the  Zemstvo,  or  “people  of  the  land,”  as  distinguished  from 
the  servants  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  establishment  of  the  throne  of 
Moscovy,  the  drujina  of  the  deposed  princes  repaired  to  Moscow  for  em- 
ployment in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  styled  themselves  bondsmen  of 
the  Tsar.  At  his  court  they  quarrelled  perpetually  about  the  right  of  pre- 
cedence. Each  family  guarded  jealously  its  position  in  relation  to  other 
families ; and  each  individual  above  the  condition  of  a labourer  had  an 
hereditary  right,  most  intricately  regulated,  to  a certain  social  position,  which 
he  spent  his  whole  life  in  asserting.  The  nobles  having  become  unruly  during 
the  reign  of  John  the  Terrible,  that  sovereign  put  to  death  a considerable 
number  of  them  and  kept  the  rest  in  subordination  with  the  assistance  of  a 
new  class  of  nobles,  the  Opritchna,  who  carried  out  his  instructions  with 
unsparing  brutality.  They  murdered  their  victims  openly  in  the  streets, 
and,  led  by  the  Tsar,  visited  villages  during  the  night  and  razed  them  to  the 
ground.  It  was  with  the  assistance  of  these  servants  that  John  the  Terrible 
subjected  all  his  lieges  to  despotic  government.  The  old  boyars  deserted  to 
the  Prince  of  Lithuania,  but  many  were  caught  and  punished.  After  that 
reign,  the  older  families  succeeded  in  causing  Shuiski,  one  of  their  order,  to 
be  elected  Tsar  : but  on  the  accession  of  Michael  Romanoff  all  their  privi- 
leges were  abolished,  and  the  code  of  1649,  drawn  up  by  the  States-General, 
or  Zemstvo,  rendered  all  subjects  equal  before  the  law.  The  nobles,  how- 
ever, now  began  to  acquire  lands,  which  they  at  first  held  as  feudatories 
under  the  Crown,  liable  to  military  service.  Peter  the  Great  converted  those 
lands  into  freeholds,  and  at  the  same  time  bound  the  proprietors  to  perpetual 
service.  The  Senate  called  up  the  young  boyars  from  the  country,  and 
allotted  civil  and  military  functions  to  them.  In  1736  the  period  of  service 
was  reduced  to  25  years,  and  in  1761  the  nobles  were  allowed  the  discretion 
of  serving  the  State  or  not.  As  every  nobleman  had  been  obliged  to  serve, 
so  every  man  that  served  the  Crown  acquired  nobility  through  his  chin,  or 
official  rank.  The  nobility  are  still  styled  “ courtiers  ” in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, and  a chinounik  is  always  a nobleman. 
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An  important  feature  in  the  social  life  of  Bussia  is,  that  the  right  of 
primogeniture  does  not  exist,  except  in  a few  great  families.  By  an 
ukaz  of  1713,  Peter  I.  desired  to  introduce  an  inheritance  in  fee  of  the 
eldest  son,  hut  this  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  people  that  it  was  abandoned.  Peter  II.  cancelled  the  ukaz  in 
1728. 

Under  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Catherine,  the  courtiers  had  assumed 
a considerable  amount  of  power  and  began  to  demand  a better  position  in  the 
State.  Catherine  II.  granted  them  a charter  in  1785,  by  which  the  nobles 
of  each  province  were  formed  into  a corporation,  with  the  power  of  electing 
judges  and  various  rural  officers.  They  moreover  acquired  the  right  of 
meeting  triennially  for  the  discussion  of  their  wants  and  interests.  A 
property  qualification  and  official  rank  were  required  of  the  members  of 
these  assemblies,  who  were  exempted  from  corporal  punishment,  com- 
pulsory service,*  and  personal  taxation.  They  had  already  acquired  in 
1754  the  exclusive  right  of  holding  serfs.  The  Emperor  Paul  annulled  this 
charter,  but  it  was  restored  by  Alexander  I. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  clergy  have  been  as  follows.  In  ancient  Bussia 
they  enjoyed  many  special  privileges  and  the  right  of  administering  justice 
on  all  Church  lands.  John  the  Terrible  prohibited  the  attachment  of  land 
to  churches,  and  sought  to  make  the  Metropolitan  dependent  on  his  will. 
The  patriarchate  was  established  under  his  son,  but  was  abolished  by 
Peter  I.,  who,  warned  by  the  example  of  Nicon,  instituted  the  Ho^y  Synod. 
The  present  metropolitans  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  only  within  their 
several  bishoprics  or  provinces,  and  are  subject  to  the  Synod.  Peter  the 
Great  considerably  limited  the  power  of  the  clergy.  He  converted  the 
monasteries  into  hospitals,  and  filled  them  with  soldiers.  Monks  were  not 
allowed  the  use  of  ink  in  order  that  they  might  not  publish  libels,  and  the 
clergy  generally  were  made  amenable  to  the  civil  law.  Peter  the  Great 
also  established  a scale  of  fees,  to  which,  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  were 
added  regular  salaries,  the  village  priest  receiving  70  rubles  per  annum 
(lOZ.),  and  his  clerk  30  rubles  (4Z.  10s.),  in  addition  to  a glebe  of  33  dessi- 
atinas (about  85  acres).  The  churches  in  towns  likewise  at  present  possess 
houses  and  other  real  property,  which  pay  no  taxes,  but  their  priests  re- 
ceive no  salaries  from  the  State.  Catherine  II.  took  away  the  serfs  and 
lands  held  by  the  monasteries.  They  had  acquired  no  fewer  than  900,000 
male  serfs,  the  Troitsa  monastery  alone  possessing  100,000.  In  return, 
she  freed  the  monks  from  the  liability  of  quartering  troops,  from  corporal 
punishment,  and  from  compulsory  service.  Some  of  the  monasteries  were 
placed  in  direct  dependence  on  the  Holy  Synod,  while  others  were  left 
under  the  control  of  the  several  bishops,  who  were,  however,  disqualified 
from  depriving  a priest  of  his  holy  office  without  the  decision  of  the  Synod. 

The  inhabitants  of  towns  were  much  improved  in  their  condition  under 
Catherine  II.  They  were  not  anciently  distinct  from  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  the  town  lands  were  held  by  private  individuals.  The  Tsar  Alexis, 
however,  declared  that  those  lands  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Peter  the  Great 
gave  the  towns  special  courts  of  law,  and  generally  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  mercantile  classes;  the  Empress  Catherine  endowed  them  with  a charter 
in  1785,  on  the  model  of  the  nobility  charter,  with  the  right  of  electing 
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Tnayors  aud  magistrates.  The  merchants  were  divided  into  guikls,  and 
obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trade.  Nothing:  was,  however,  done 
during  her  reign  to  remove  the  evils  of  serfdom;  on  the  contraiy,  alarmed 
at  the  readiness  with  which  the  peasantiy  had  joined  the  formidable  insurrec- 
tion under  Pugatchef,  the  empress  placed  them  still  more  under  the  control 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  were  then  invested  with  judicial  and  exe- 
cutive powers. 

Possessed  of  great  beauty  in  her  youth,  Catherine  preserved  the  traces  of 
it  to  the  end  of  her  life ; in  matters  of  religion  she  was  tolerant  from 
political  motives ; extravagant  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  with  a 
woman’s  liberality,  she  paid  well  those  who  served  her  ; and,  although  there 
are  many  acts  in  her  reign  which  cannot  be  defended,  yet  she  did  more  for 
the  civilization  of  Eussia  than  any  of  her  predecessors. 

Catherine  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  whose  short  reign,  from  1796  to 
1801,  was  not  of  any  great  historical  importance.  At  his  coronation  he  decreed 
a law  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  male  line,  and  failing 
that  in  the  female  line,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  caprice  of  the  reigning 
Tsar.  The  emperor  declared  war  against  the  French  in  1799,  sent  an  army 
into  Italy  to  oppose  the  republican  generals,  and  through  the  intervention 
of  England,  Suvoroff,  who  had  been  banished  from  tlie  capital  by  Paul, 
was  recalled,  and  made  commander-in-chief.  But  the  campaign  in  Italy, 
successful  at  first,  ended  unfavourably  to  the  Eussian  arms.  The  emperor 
then  suddenly  became  a great  admirer  of  Bonaparte ; and,  with  the  same 
inconsistency  that  exiled  Suvoroff,  he  liberated  Kosciusko;  subsequently, 
the  eccentricity  of  his  notions  led  to  the  couclusicn  that  he  was  of  unsound 
mind.  Amongst  his  ukazes  was  one  against  the  use  of  shoe-strings  and 
round  hats  ; and  in  the  number  of  his  eccentricities  was  a rage  fur  painting, 
with  the  most  glaring  colours,  the  watch-boxes,  bridges,  and  gates  through- 
out the  empire.  The  career  of  Paul  was  closed  in  March,  1801,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  Peter  III.,  at  his  palace,  now  a school  of  militar}^ 
engineers,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  then  24  years 
of  age.  In  the  same  year  he  recalled  a great  number  of  Siberian  exiles, 
suppressed  the  secret  inquisition,  re-established  the  power  of  the  senate, 
founded  in  1804  the  University  of  Kharkof,  and  freed  the  Jews  from  the 
oppression  to  which  they  had  previously  been  subjected.  In  1805  the 
emperor  joined  the  Northern  Powers  against  France,  and  on  the  2nd  De- 
cember the  Austro-Eussian  army  was  defeated  at  Austerlitz.  In  1806, 
Mr.  Fox  having  failed  in  negotiating  a peace  between  France  and  Eussia, 
Napoleon  overran  Prussia,  and,  Benningsen  having  evacuated  Warsaw, 
klurat  entered  that  city  on  the  28th  November.  On  the  26th  December 
the  French  were  beaten  at  Pnltovsk,  and  in  February,  1807,  the  severely 
contested  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought,  each  side  having  three  times  lost  and 
won,  the  deciding  move  being  made  by  Benningsen,  who  took  Konigsberg 
by  assault.  On  the  28th  of  May,  Dantzig  capitulated  to  the  French,  and 
on  the  14th  of  June  they  won  the  battle  of  Friedland ; ten  days  after, 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  met  on  a raft  moored  in  the  middle  of  the 
Niemen  and  concluded  an  armistice,  which  was  a prelude  to  the  treaty  of 
j Tilsit,  signed  on  the  27th  July  of  the  same  year.  By  this  act  Alexander 
I became  the  ally  of  France  and  enabled  the  French  to  carry  on  their 
aggressive  policy  in  Spain.  But  the  injury  inflicted  on  Eussian  commerce 
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by  Napoleon’s  continental  system  against  England,  and  his  interference 
with  Alexander’s  conquests  in  Finland  in  1809,  roused  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  to  a sense  of  his  true  interests.  He  broke  with  France,  and  the 
invasion  of  Eussia  by  the  French  was  the  consequence.  In  order  to  meet 
it,  he  made  peace  with  the  Porte  and  re-established  his  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  The  operations  which  took  place  during  this  memorable  struggle 
are  so  well  known  that  they  will  only  be  briefly  adverted  to  here. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1812,  the  French  crossed  the  Niemen  and  pushed 
on  to  Wilna,  the  Eussians  carefully  retreating,  and  leaving  Napoleon  to 
pass  that  river  on  the  28th  and  to  enter  the  town  unopposed.  Here  the 
French  emperor  remained  18  days,  and  then,  after  considerable  man- 
oeuvring, he  marched  on  Vitepsk,  where  he  fully  expected  to  bring  the 
Eussians,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  to  action.  The  Eussian  general,  however, 
declined;  and  Napoleon,  instead  of  following  the  advice  of  his  marshals 
and  wintering  on  the  Dwina,  crossed  the  Dnieper  and  marched  on  Smolensk. 
On  the  16th  of  August  he  was  once  more  in  front  of  the  Eussian  grand  army 
near  that  town ; but  the  wary  and  intelligent  De  Tolly  had  occupied  it 
only  to  cover  the  flight  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  carry  off  or  destroy  its 
magazines ; and  on  the  following  morning  Napoleon,  to  his  great  mortifica- 
tion, learnt  that  the  enemy,  in  pursuance  of  his  Fal)ian  tactics,  had  again 
retreated.  Smolensk  was  now  taken  by  assault,  the  last  inhabitants  that  re- 
mained having  set  fire  to  it  before  they  left.  Up  to  this  time  the  Eussian 
commander-in-chief  had  been  able  to  adhere  to  his  plan  of  drawing  the 
French  into  the  country  without  risking  a general  engagement  until  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  occur.  But  those  tactics  not  having  been 
liked  by  his  army,  Alexander,  yielding  to  the  clamour,  appointed  Kutusof  to 
the  chief  command.  The  battle  of  Borodino,  sometimes  called  that  of  the 
Moskva,  fought  on  the  7th  of  September,  was  the  result  of  this  change  of 
leaders.  The  combatants  amounted  on  either  side  to  about  120,000,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  both  to  about  80,000.  On  the  12th,  Bonaparte 
again  moved  forward,  his  troops  by  this  time  being  nearly  famished,  as 
well  as  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  for  the  day  of  Borodino  had  given  them  a 
clear  idea  that  the  enemy  would  yield  only  after  a desperate  struggle.  On 
the  14th  September  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  caught  the 
first  view  of  the  golden  minarets  and  starry  domes  of  Moscow.  “ All  this 
is  yours,”  cried  Napoleon,  when  he  first  gazed  upon  the  goal  of  his  ambition, 
and  a shout  of  “ Moscow ! Moscow  ! ” was  taken  up  by  the  foremost  ranks 
and  carried  to  the  rear  of  his  army.  The  French  bivouacked  in  Moscow 
the  same  evening,  but  before  the  night  had  closed  in,  their  leader  arrived 
at  the  Smolensk  Gate,  and  then  learnt,  to  his  astonishment,  that  300,000 
inhabitants  had  fled,  and  that  the  only  Eussians  who  remained  in  the  city 
were  the  convicts  who  had  been  liberated  from  the  gaols,  a few  of  the 
rabble,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  leave  it.  On  Tuesday,  the  15th 
September,  the  mortified  victor  entered  Moscow  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Kremlin ; but  here  his  stay  was  destined  to  be  very  short,  for  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  it  was  discovered  that  a fire,  which  had  at  first 
given  but  little  cause  for  alarm,  could  not  be  restrained.  Fanned  by 
the  wind,  it  spread  rapidly,  and  consumed  the  best  portion  of  the  city. 
“ Tlie  churches,”  says  Lahaurae,  “ though  covered  with  iron  and  lead, 
were  destroyed,  and  with  them  those  graceful  steeples  which  we  had  seen 
the  night  before  resplendent  in  the  setting  sun ; the  hospitals,  too,  which 
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contained  more  than  20,000  wounded,  soon  began  to  burn — a harrowing 
and  dreadful  spectacle — and  almost  all  these  poor  wretches  perished ! ” 
A few  who  still  survived  were  seen  crawling,  half-burnt,  amongst  the 
smoking  ruins,  while  others  were  groaning  under  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves.  The  confusion  and  tumult 
which  ensued  when  the  work  of  pillage*  commenced  cannot  be  conceived. 
Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slaves,  and  prostitutes,  were  seen  running  through 
the  streets,  penetrating  into  the  deserted  palaces,  and  carrying  away  every- 
thing that  could  gratify  their  avarice.  Some  clothed  themselves  in  rich 
stuffs,  silks,  and  costly  furs ; others  dressed  themselves  in  women’s  pelisses ; 
and  even  the  galley-slaves  concealed  their  rags  under  the  most  splendid 
court  dresses ; the  rest  crowded  to  the  cellars,  and,  forcing  open  the 
doors,  drank  the  wine  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty.  This  horrible 
pillage  Avas  not  confined  to  the  deserted  houses  alone,  but  extended  also 
to  the  few  which  were  inhabited,  and  soon  the  eagerness  and  wantonness 
of  the  plunderers  caused  devastations  Avhich  almost  equalled  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  conflagration.  “ Palaces  and  temples,”  writes  Karamzin, 
“ monuments  of  art  and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains  of  past  ages  and 
those  which  had  been  the  creation  of  yesterday,  the  tombs  of  ancestors 
and  the  nursery  cradles  of  the  present  generation,  were  indiscriminately 
destroj^ed ; nothing  was  left  of  Moscow  save  the  remembrance  of  the  city, 
and  the  deep  resolution  to  avenge  its  fate.”* 

On  the  20th,  Napoleon  returned  to  the  Kremlin  from  the  Palace  of 
Petrofski,  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  tried  to  negotiate  with  Kutusof, 
who  replied  that  no  treaty  could  be  made  so  long  as  a foreigner  remained 
within  the  frontier.  The  emperor  then  requested  that  he  would  forward  a 
letter  to  Alexander.  “ I will  do  that,”  said  the  Kussian  general,  “ provided 
the  Avord  jpeace  is  not  in  the  letter.”  To  a third  proposition,  Kutusof 
replied  that  it  Avas  not  the  time  to  treat  or  enter  into  an  armistice,  as  the 
Russian  army  Avas  just  about  to  open  the  campaign.  At  length,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  after  a stay  of  34  clays,  Napoleon  left  Moscoav  with  his 
army,  consisting  of  120,000  men  and  550  pieces  of  cannon,  a vast  amount 
of  plunder,  and  a countless  host  of  camp  folloAvers.  And  now  the  picture 
of  the  advance  Avas  destined  to  be  reversed.  Murat  was  defeated  at  Malo- 
Yaroslavets  on  the  24th,  and  an  unsuccessful  stand  Avas  made  at  Viazma  on 
the  3rd  of  November.  On  the  6th,  a winter  peculiarly  early  and  severe,  even 
for  Russia,  set  in — the  thermometer  sank  18° — the  Avind  blew  furiously — 
and  the  soldiers,  A^ainly  struggling  with  the  eddying  snow,  Avhich  drove 
against  them  Avith  the  violence  of  a Avhirhvind,  could  no  longer  distinguish 
the  road,  and,  falling  into  the  ditches  by  the  side,  there  found  a grave. 
Others  craAvled  on,  badly  clothed,  Avith  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  frost-bitten, 
and  groaning  Avith  pain.  Discipline  disappeared — the  soldier  no  longer 
obeyed  his  officer  ; disbanded,  the  troops  spread  themselves  right  and  left 
in  search  of  food,  and,  as  the  horses  fell,  fought  for  their  mangled  carcases 
and  devoured  them  raw ; many  remained  by  the  dying  embers  of  the 
bivouac  fires,  allowing  an  insensibility  to  creep  over  them  Avhich  soon 
became  the  sleep  of  death.  On  the  9th  of  November  Napoleon  reached 
Smolensk,  and  remained  there  until  the  15th,  when  he  set  out  for  Krasnoe. 
Prom  this  time  to  the  20th  and  27th,  Avhen  the  French  crossed  the  Berezina, 


* For  further  details  respecting  the  French  occupation,  vide  description  of  Moscow. 
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all  was  utter  and  hopeless  confusion  ; and  in  the  passage  of  that  river  the 
wretched  remnant  of  their  once  powerful  army  was  nearly  annihilated. 
The  exact  extent  of  their  loss  was  never  known,  hut  a Eussian  account 
states  that  36,000  bodies  were  found  in  the  river  alone  and  burnt  after  the 
thaw.  On  the  5th  of  December  Napoleon  deserted  the  survivors.  On  the 
10th  he  reached  Warsaw,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th  returned  to  the 
Tuileries.  The  army  that  had  so  well  and  enthusiastically  served  him  was 
disposed  of  as  follows : — 

Slain  in  fight 125,000 

Died  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  132,000 
Prisoners 193,000  » 


450,000 

The  remains  of  the  grand  army  which  escaped  the  general  wreck  (inde- 
pendently of  the  two  auxiliary  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  knew 
little  of  the  horrors  of  the  retreat)  was  about  40,000  men,  of  whom  it  is  be- 
lieved scarcely  10,000  were  Frenchmen.  Thus  ended  the  greatest  military 
catastrophe  that  had  ever  befallen  an  army  in  either  ancient  or  modem  times.* 
Europe  now  became  exasperated  against  Napoleon  and  combined  against 
him ; and  although  in  the  following  spring  the  French  gained  the  battles 
of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  that  of  Dresden,  yet 
fortune  deserted  them  on  the  18th  of  October  of  the  same  year  on  the  field 
of  Leipsic.  On  the  Ehine  the  Allies  offered  him  peace  and  the  empire  of 
France,  which  he  refused,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1814,  Alexander  had 
the  satisfaction  of  marching  into  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  After 
the  general  peace  of  1815  the  emperor  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  im- 
provement of  his  country,  making  many  judicious  and  liberal  changes  in 
its  method  of  government.  He  had  good  abilities,  but  not  brilliant  talent, 
and  his  greatness  of  mind  was  not  fully  developed  until  the  invasion  of  his 
country  by  the  French  ; this  aroused  all  his  energies,  and  exhibited  him  to 
the  world  as  a sovereign  possessed  of  consummate  discretion  and  unflinching 
steadiness  of  purpose.  His  disposition  was  kind  and  generous,  his  manners 
mild  and  amiable,  and  his  moderation  prevented  him  from  ever  abusing  his 
unlimited  power.  Under  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  the  empress,  the 
levity  and  extravagance  of  the  court  were  materially  repressed.  Attended 
to  the  last  by  his  wife,  he  died  of  erysipelas,  in  a small  and  humble 
dwelling  at  Taganrog,  when  on  a tour  of  inspection  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire.  AVhen  the  news  of  his  death  spread  over  his  vast 
dominions,  he  was  universally  deploied,  and  the  murmur  of  regret  in  other 
countries  responded  to  the  grief  of  Eussia. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Eussia  is  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  and  we  need,  therefore,  only  give  a summary  of  the  principal 
events  in  chronological  order. 

Alexander  I.  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  the  25th 
December,  1825;  Constantine,  his  elder  brother,  having  married  a Polish 
lady  and  resigned  his  rights  to  the  crown.  The  natural  order  of  succession 
having  been  broken  and  Nicholas  proclaimed,  St.  Petersburg  became  the 
scene  of  a military  revolution,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  emperor  in 
person.  The  troops  had  been  excited  to  revolt  by  the  members  of  a wide- 

* Tbe  catastrophe  was,  however,  destined  to  be  surpassed  in  1870-71. 
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spread  conspiracy  for  introducing  a constitutional  form  of  government. 
When  the  leaders  cheered  their  men  on  with  the  cry  of  Constitutsia  I the 
soldiery  believed  they  were  fighting  for  Constantine’s  wife.  This  out- 
break made  a deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor  and  had 
great  influence  on  the  system  of  government  by  which  his  reign  is  best 
known.  Nicholas  declared  war  against  Persia,  which  terminated  in 
1828  by  the  payment  of  a large  indemnity  by  jthe  Shah.  A war  with 
Turkey  followed  and  v/as  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829),  by 
which  Russia  acquired  a considerable  augmentation  in  territory  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  other  advantages,  in  addition  to  a certain 
amount  of  influence  in  the  Danubian  Principalities.  An  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Poland  in  1830,  and  was  suppressed,  after  a hard  struggle,  in  1831 
(vide  Poland).  The  territory  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  having 
included  the  Caucasus,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  recourse  to  arms  in 
order  to  bring  the  independent  races  of  that  mountainous  region  to  sub- 
mission. By  a treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  signed  at  Constantinople 
on  the  8th  July,  1833,  the  Porte  engaged,  in  return  for  the  military 
aid  of  Russia  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against 
all  foreign  vessels  of  war.  The  peace  between  the  sultan  and  the  pasha 
having  again  been  disturbed  in  1839,  the  Ottoman  empire  was  placed,  on 
the  27th  July,  1839,  under  the  common  safeguard  of  the  five  great 
European  Powers,  instead  of  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  Russia. 
This  was  followed  by  a convention,  signed  at  London  on  the  15th  July, 
1840,  “ for  maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  as  a security  for  the  peace  of  Europe.”  In  1844  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  visited  England.  In  1849  Russia  assisted  Austria  in  repressing 
the  Hungarian  insurrection.  Very  shortly  after,  a dispute  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  relative  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places 
produced  demands  on  the  part  of  Russia  which  the  Porte  refused  to  admit. 
Thereupon  the  Russian  troops,  amounting  to  80,000,  entered  the  Moldo- 
Wallachian  provinces  in  July,  1853.  The  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
France  entered  the  Dardanelles  on  the  14th  October,  at  the  request  of  the 
sultan,  and  on  the  1st  November  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey. 
The  Turks  then  crossed  the  Danube,  and  conducted  a campaign  against  the 
Russians  with  much  bravery  and  success.  On  the  30th  November  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  while  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope,  not- 
withstanding the  declaration  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  she  intended  only 
to  act  on  the  defensive  and  to  repel  the  advance  of  the  Turks  into  the 
Principalities.  The  combined  fleet  was  immediately  ordered  into  the  Black 
Sea,  and  hopes  of  a peaceful  termination  of  the  difficulty  were  abandoned. 
The  Russian  ambassador  quitted  London  on  the  4th  February,  1854. 
France  and  England  declared  war  against  Russia  respectively  on  the  27th 
and  28th  March.  Odessa  was  bombarded  on  the  22nd  April,  after  an 
English  flag  of  truce  had  been  fired  upon.  The  ‘Tiger’  steam-frigate 
stranded  near  Odessa,  and  was  captured  after  an  attack  by  the  artillery  on 
land  ; the  flag  of  one  of  her  boats  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  Russians. 
'J’he  allied  squadron  anchored  off  Eupatoria  on  the  13th  September,  and 
next  day  landed  their  troops  at  about  12  miles  below  that  town.  The 
battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought  on  the  20th  September. 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma  is  condensed  from, 
Licut.-Col.  Hamley’s  ‘ Story  of  the  Campaign  of  Sebastopol — 
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The  allied  army,  having  landed,  on 
the  14th  Sept.,  at  a place  about  12  m. 
below  the  town  of  Eupatoria,  com- 
menced its  march  on  the  19th  at  7 in 
the  morning.  In  all,  the  British  mus- 
tered 26,000  men  and  54  guns ; the 
French  24,000  men  and  about  70  guns ; 
and  the  Turks  4500  men,  with  neitlier 
cavalry  nor  guns.  At  night  the  Allies 
bivouacked  on  the  Bulganak.  The 
next  morning,  between  9 and  10  o’clock, 
the  army  marched  onward  for  about  2 
hours  under  a bright  sun.  The  front 
of  the  Allies  was  oblique,  the  Turks  on 
the  right  being  about  2 m.  in  advance 
of  the  British  left.  Surmounting  the 
grassy  ridges  which  formed  their  hori- 
zon, the  scene  of  the  coming  struggle 
disclosed  itself  to  them.  The  plain, 
level  for  about  a mile,  sloped  gently 
down  to  a village,  beyond  which  was 
a valley  sprinkled  with  trees,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Alma.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  the  bank 
rises  abruptly  into  steep  knolls,  termi- 
nating ill  plateaux,  behind  which  rises 
another  and  higher  range  of  heights. 
Both  these  ranges  were  occupied  by 
masses  of  Russian  troops,  numbering 
altogether,  according  to  Gen.  Todleben, 
33,600  men  of  all  arms  and  96  guns. 
Such  was  the  position  in  front  of  the 
British.  In  front  of  the  French,  who 
formed  the  centre  of  the  line,  the  first 
range  of  knolls  grew  more  and  more 
abrupt.  These  were  defended  by  in- 
fantry, and  field-artillery  was  posted, 
with  more  infantry,  on  the  plains  at 
the  top  of  the  heights. 

Tlie  French  advanced  steadily  and 
incessantly,  and  attacked  a small  tele- 
graph station  on  the  plain  at  the  top 
of  the  heights,  and  succeeded  in  plant- 
ing their  flag  upon  it.  During  the 
attack  on  it,  the  right  of  the  British 
had  gradually  come  under  the  fire  of 
the  heavy  artillery  on  the  knolls. 
Pennefather’s  brigade  of  the  2nd  divi- 
sion, advancing  in  line  along  the  slope 
of  the  plain,  lay  down  near  the  walls 
of  the  village  for  shelter  from  the  de- 
structive fire  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
moved  onward  to  the  river  ; while  the 
light  division,  passing  into  the  valley, 
on  the  left  of  the  second,  pressed  on 


until  they  passed  the  river,  nearly  up 
to  their  necks,  and  then  began  to 
ascend  the  slopes  beyond,  which  were 
held  by  the  Russian  battalions. 

The  battery  now  in  front  of  them, 
covered  with  a thick,  low  bank  of  earth, 
swept  the  whole  front  of  the  British, 
and  its  fire  was  crossed  by  that  of  the 
guns  from  the  knolls,  which  searched 
the  village  and  ploughed  up  the  plain 
beyond  it.  A wide  road,  bounded  by 
low  stone  walls,  leading  to  a bridge 
and  a ford,  intervened  between  the 
1st  and  2nd  divisions ; and  the  latter 
point,  being  nearly  intermediate  be- 
tween the  principal  lines  of  fire,  was 
probably  the  hottest  of  the  cannonade. 
IMany  of  the  55th  fell  there,  before 
advancing  into  the  villages.  To  oppose 
the  Russian  fire,  some  guns  were  at 
last  brought  into  action  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  their  fire  took  the  Russian 
centre  and  guns  in  reverse,  while  the 
French,  pressing  up  the  heights,  had 
driven  back  the  left.  The  Russian 
artillery  now  began  to  retire,  soon  after 
followed  by  covering  masses  of  in- 
fantry. It  was  at  this  moment  that  a 
brigade  of  the  light  division,  consist- 
ing of  the  7th,  23rd,  and  33rd  regts., 
very  gallantly  led  by  Gen.  Codrington, 
advancing  up  the  slope,  under  a terrible 
fire  of  musketry,  took  a gun  from  the 
epaulement  or  low  wall  of  earth  al- 
ready mentioned ; but,  with  a loss  of 
600  killed  and  wounded,  the  brigade 
was  forced  to  retire  down  the  slope 
and  re-form  under  cover  of  the  attack 
of  the  1st  division,  which  had  been 
led  across  the  river  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  support  them.  The  7th 
Fusiliers,  going  up  to  the  breast- 
work with  a cheer,  retook  and  kept 
possession  of  the  Russian  gun ; the 
33rd  and  95th  came  to  the  support  of 
the  7th;  the  19th  and  47th  also  ad- 
vanced ; and  after  a terrible  slaughter 
the  Russians  were  driven  back.  Sir 
George  Brown  rode  gallantly  in  front 
of  his  light  division  and  fell  in  front  of 
the  battery.  The  55th  and  30th  regts., 
coming  up  on  the  right  of  the  95th, 
drove  back  the  enemy  on  their  own 
front,  and  the  3 British  brigades  formed 
line  on  the  ground  they  had  won. 
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The  battle  had  thus  rolled  back  to 
the  right  rear  of  the  Kussians.  On 
the  extreme  right  of  their  original 
position,  at  the  top  of  the  heights,  was 
a battery  behind  an  e'paulement,  with  a 
flank  for  7 guns,  thrown  back  to  pre- 
vent the  right  being  turned.  The 
brigade  of  Highlanders,  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  being  on  the  left  of 
the  British  line,  formed  themselves, 
when  the  1st  division  crossed  the  river, 
directly  in  front  of  this  battery,  which, 
before  it  followed  the  other  guns  in 
their  retreat,  poured  upon  them  during 
their  gallant  advance  a heavy  but 
ill-directed  fire,  doing  them  but  little 
damage.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
met  some  battalions  of  the  enem}''  still 
showing  a front,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  a good  many 
men  ; and  two  troops  of  horse-artillery, 
which  had  crossed  the  river  higher  up, 
coming  into  action,  played  upon  the 
retreating  masses  with  great  effect. 
Thus  ended,  after  a contest  of  3 hours, 
the  battle  of  the  Alma. 

The  retreat  was  effected  in  good 
order,  with  the  loss  of  2 guns  and 
Prince  Menshikoff’s  carriage  with  his 
papers.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  was 
about  3000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Gen.  Todleben  attributes  the  loss  of 


the  battle  mainly  to  the  superior  dis- 
cipline and  arms  of  the  Allies. 

Prince  Menshikoff,  having  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Sevastopol,  caused 
its  fortifications  to  be  strengthened  by 
Todleben,  and  ordered  Admiral  Kor- 
nilof  to  sink  his  squadron  in  the  road- 
stead. On  the  23rd  the  Allies  reached 
the  Katcha  and  encamped  there,  with- 
out finding  the  enemy  as  they  had 
expected.  On  the  24th  they  bivouacked 
near  Belbek.  Meanwhile  Prince  Blen- 
shikofif  had  quitted  Sevastopol  in  the 
I night,  to  proceed  with  his  army  to 
j Bakhchisarai  by  the  Mackenzie  road, 
j leaving  only  16,569  fighting  men  in 
! garrison,  and  losing  some  carriages 
I with  baggage  and  ammunition  on  the 
1 plain.  Gen.  Todleben  is  of  opinion 
that  neither  the  exaltation  of  the 
Eussian  troops,  nor  their  resolution  to 
fight  to  the  last,  would  have  been  able 
to  save  Sevastopol  if  the  Allies  had 
attacked  it  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Chernaya.  However  that 
may  be,  the  Allies  moved  on  the  26tli 
September  towards  the  east,  in  the 
direction  of  Mackenzie’s  farm,  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  manoeuvre 
of  transferring  the  army  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.  side  of  Sevastopol. 


On  the  26th,  Balaclava  harbour  was  occupied.  Sevastopol  was  attacked 
by  sea  and  by  land  on  the  17th  October.  The  Light  Cavalry  charge  of 
Balaclava  was  made  on  the  25th  October  ; out  of  607  men  only  198  re- 
turned. While  the  siege  was  progressing  large  reinforcements  were  pour- 
ing into  the  Eussian  camp.  The  Eussians  attacked  the  English  positions 
in  front  of  Inkermann  on  the  5th  November,  but  were  compelled  to 
retreat. 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann  is  likewise  condensed 
from  Lieut.-Col.  Hamley’s  ‘ Story  of  the  Campaign  of  Sebastopol — 


During  the  night  of  the  4-5th  of 
November  the  Eussians  had  assembled 
in  force  in  the  valley  of  the  Chernaya 
between  Inkermann  and  the  harbour. 
The  object  of  their  enterprise,  accord- 
ing to  General  Todleben,  was  to  drive 
back  the  right  wing  of  the  besiegers 
and  take  firm  possession  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  them  between  the  town 
and  the  shore.  A force  of  18,929 
men  and  38  guns  was  to  start  at  six 
in  the  morning  for  ‘ Careening  Bay,’ 


! and  to  be  joined  by  another  body  of 
, 15,806  men  and  96  guns  passing  over 
1 the  bridge  of  Inkermann.  On  their 
! junction  they  were  to  bo  under  the 
' command  of  General  Dannenberg  ; 
while  Prince  Gortcliakoff,  with  22,444 
men  and  88  guns,  was  to  support  the 
attack  and  endeavour  to  effect  a di- 
version. This  plan  was  not  entirely 
carried  out,  for  the  body  of  18,929 
men  proceeded  to  a different  side  of 
the  ravine  from  that  originally  con- 
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templated,  and  thus  prevented  the 
meditated  junction. 

At  dawn  they  made  their  rush  upon 
the  advanced  posts  of  tlie  second  di- 
vision posted  on  the  crest  looking  down 
into  the  valley,  and  which  fell  back 
fighting  upon  the  camp  behind  the 
crest,  1200  yards  in  rear.  The  out- 
l^osts  being  driven  in,  the  hill  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy’s  artillery  and 
guns  of  position,  which  commenced  a 
heavy  tire  down  the  face  of  the  gentle 
declivity,  crashing  through  the  tents 
left  standing  below.  Captain  Allix, 
of  General  Evans’s  staff,  was  dashed 
from  his  saddle,  not  far  from  his  own 
tent,  by  a round  shot,  and  fell  dead. 
The  plan  of  the  Russians  was,  after 
sweeping  the  ridge  clear  by  their 
heavy  concentrated  tire,  to  launch 
some  of  their  columns  over  it,  while 
others,  diverging  to  their  left  after 
crossing  the  marsh,  were  to  have 
l^assed  round  the  edge  of  the  clitfs 
opposite  Inkermann,  and  turned  the 
British  right.  The  artillery  tire  had 
not  continued  long  before  the  rush 
of  infantry  was  made.  Crowds  of 
skirmishers  advancing  through  the 
coppice  came  on  in  spite  of  the  case- 
shot,  and  passed  within  the  British 
line,  forcing  the  artillery  to  limber  up 
and  retire  down  the  slope.  Two  com- 
panies of  the  55th,  lying  down  behind 
a small  bank  of  earth,  retreated  as  the 
Russians  leapt  over  it,  tiring  as  they 
went  back,  and  halted  on  a French 
regiment  that  was  marching  up  the 
hill.  The  Russians  retreated  in  their 
turn,  and  the  French,  with  General 
Pennefather  riding  in  front,  went  gal- 
lantly down  the  slope  under  the  tremen- 
dous tire,  driving  the  enemy  before 
.them.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
this  attack  on  the  centre,  a body  of 
Russians  had  passed  round  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  met  the  Guards  there, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  into  a two- 
gun  battery  on  the  edge  of  the  slope 
opposite  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
with  the  Grenadiers  extending  to  the 
right,  the  Fusiliers  to  the  left,  of  the 
Imttery,  and  the  Coldstream  s across 
tlie  slojjG  towards  the  British  centre. 
'Idle  Russians  came  on  in  great  num- 
bers with  extraordinary  determination. 


The  Guards,  having  exhausted  their 
ammunition,  attacked  the  Russians 
with  the  bayonet,  and,  after  losing 
nearly  half  their  number,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  but,  being  reinforced, 
returned  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
the  battery. 

Four  of  the  guns  of  Townsend’s 
battery  of  the  fourth  division,  which 
came  up  at  the  left  of  the  position, 
were  taken  by  the  Russians  almost  as 
soon  as  unlimbered,  but  some  of  the 
88th  and  49th  retook  them  before  they 
had  been  many  seconds  in  the  enemy’s 
hands.  In  all  these  attacks  on  the 
British  right,  the  Russians  were  pre- 
vented from  turning  that  flank  by 
Codrington’s  brigade  of  the  light  di- 
vision posted  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  ravine.  When  the  Russian  infan- 
try was  driven  back,  a cannonade  re- 
commenced along  their  whole  line,  to 
which  the  British  guns  replied  warm- 
ly, although  overmatched  in  metal  and 
numbers.  The  ships  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  battery  at  the  Round  Tower, 
also  threw  shot  and  shell  on  the  slope. 

This  cannonade  was  the  preface  to 
another  infantry  attack,  which  now 
again  threatened  the  British  right,  at 
that  moment  absolutely  without  de- 
fence. By  advancing  resolutely  the 
enemy  would  have  turned  it,  but  the 
men  who  had  retreated  from  the  low 
entrenchment  already  spoken  of  ral- 
lied and  lay  down  under  it.  Then 
reinforcements  arrived  for  the  support 
of  the  remnant  of  the  defenders  of  the 
2-gun  battery.  These  fresh  troops  at 
once  charged  the  enemy,  routed  them, 
and  pursued  them  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  heights,  when,  returning  victori- 
ous, they  found  the  battery,  as  they 
repassed  it,  again  occupied  by  Rus- 
sians, a fresh  force  of  whom  had 
mounted  the  cliff  from  the  valley.  It 
was  while  collecting  his  men  to  meet 
this  new  and  unexpected  foe  that  Sir 
George  Cathcart  was  shot  dead. 

At  this  juncture  the  remainder  of 
Bosquet’s  division  came  up  on  the 
right,  and,  passing  at  once  over  the 
crest,  throw  itself  into  the  combat, 
and,  flghting  side  by  side  with  the 
British  troops,  2^1’cssed  the  Russians 
back.  A tremendous  cannonade  was 
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uow  again  opened  by  the  Russians,  and 
replied  to  by  English  and  French  bat- 
teries of  artillery  and  two  18-pounders 
ordered  up  by  Lord  Raglan.  Between 
these  two  opposing  fires  of  artillery,  a 
fierce  desultory  combat  of  skirmishers 
went  on  in  the  coppice.  Regiments  and  i 
divisions,  French  and  English,  were  j 
here  mixed,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  | 
with  the  common  enemy.  About  noon  ! 
the  fire  of  the  Russians  slackened,  and  I 
further  French  reinforcements  took  up  ! 
a position  on  the  hill.  The  battle  was 
now  prolonged  only  by  the  efforts  of  j 
the  Russian  artillery  to  cover  the  re- ! 
treat  of  their  foiled  and  broken  bat- 
talions. At  three  o’clock  the  French 
and  English  generals,  with  their  staffs, 
passed  along  the  crest  of  the  disputed 
hill,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  retired  across  the 
Chernaya, 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  fourth 
division  and  the  French,  the  ground 
was  held  by  about  5000  British  troops, 


presenting  a thin  and  scattered  line, 
while  the  body  of  Russians  immedi- 
ately opposed  to  them  was,  according 
to  General  Todleben,  15,000  strong. 
In  all,  8000  English  and  6000  French 
were  engaged.  The  total  Russian  force, 
estimated  by  Lord  Raglan  at  60,000, 
is  put  down  by  General  Todleben  at 
34,835,  of  whom  6 generals,  256  offi- 
cers, and  10,467  rank  and  file  w^ere 
put  hors  de  combat — more  than  double 
the  loss  of  the  Allies.  The  loss  of  the 
battle  is  attributed  by  General  Todle- 
ben to  the  want  of  simultaneity  in  the 
advance  of  the  Russians  (owing  to 
conflicting  arrangements  in  starting 
from  Sevastopol),  the  superiority  of 
the  French  and  English  small-arms, 
and  the  omission  of  the  Russian  ar- 
tillery to  follow  and  support  their 
infantry. 

Large  trenches  were  dug  on  the 
ground  for  the  dead;  the  Russians 
lay  apart,  the  French  and  English 
were  ranged  side  by  side. 


A hurricane  destroyed  > great  amount  of  shipping  in  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  14th  November,  causing  the  Allies  to  suffer  considerably  from 
the  want  of  supplies.  General  Todleben  now  assumed  with  much 
success  the  direction  of  the  defences  of  Sevastopol,  and  soon  gained 
great  renown.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Allies  were  repulsed  in  a naval 
attack  on  Petropavlofsk,  in  the  Pacific.  In  1855  Sardinia  joined  them 
with  a contingent  of  15,000  men.  On  the  17th  February  the  Russians 
made  a foi'midable  attack  on  Eupatoria,  defended  by  the  Turks  under 
Omar  Pasha  and  by  a French  detachment,  but  'were  obliged  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  The  intelligence  of  this  repulse  reached  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  but  a few  days  before  his  death,  wdiicli  took  place  very  unex- 
pectedly on  the  2nd  March.  A conference  was  soon  after  opened  at  Vienna 
with  the  object  of  concluding  peace,  but  after  sitting  six  weehs  it  was 
dissolved  without  any  satisfactory  result.  The  war,  however,  was  being 
meanwhile  actively  prosecuted.  The  second  bombardment  of  Sevastopol  was 
opened  at  daybi'eak  of  the  9th  April,  1855,  and  produced  no  decisive  result. 
The  third  bombardment  commenced  on  the  6th  June,  and  was  followed 
next  day  by  successful  attacks  on  the  Mamelon  and  Quarries.  General 
Liprandi  having  attempted"  to  raise  the  siege,  the  battle  of  the  Chernaya 
wa5  fought  on  the  16th  August,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  success  of 
the  French  and  Sardinian  troops  engaged  in  it.  On  the  5th  September  an 
“infernal  fire”  was  opened  by  the  Allies  and  kept  up  until  the  8th,  when 
the  French  stormed  the  Malakof  and  the  English  the  Redan,  which  was, 
however,  abandoned  after  an  unequal  contest  of  nearly  two  liours.  The 
French  loss  on  that  day  amounted  to  1489  killed,  4259  wounded,  and  1400 
missing ; and  the  English  to  385  killed,  1886  wounded,  and  176  missing  ; 
the  Russians,  according  to  their  own  account,  losing  2G84  killed,  7243 
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wounded,  and  1763  missing.  The  south  side  of  Sevastopol  being  no  longer 
tenable,  the  town  was  evacuated  during  the  night ; the  magazines  were 
exploded,  the  fortifications  blown  up,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  sunk. 
The  Allies  took  possession  of  the  ruins  next  day.  The  operations  of  the 
Anglo-French  squadron  in  the  Baltic  consisted,  in  1854,  of  a reconnaissance 
off  Cronstadt  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  of  a boat  action  at  Gamle  Karbely, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  when  the  paddlebox-boat  of  the  ‘Vulture’  drifted  on 
shore  and  became  a prize.  The  flag  of  this  boat  is  shown  at  St.  Petersburg, 
being,  together  with  that  of  the  ‘Tiger’s’  boat,  the  only  English  colours 
preserved  in  Kussia  as  military  trophies.  The  forts  of  Bomarsund,  on  the 
Aland  Islands,  were  captured  on  the  15th  July,  1854,  by  a French  force  of 
10,000  men  and  a small  contingent  of  English  marines  and  seamen.  In 
1855  the  Baltic  fleet  bombarded  Sveaborg  and  cruised  off  Cronstadt,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Dundas  and  Admiral  Penaud.  The  war  in  Asia 
terminated  with  the  surrender  of  Kars  to  General  Mouravieff,  after  a gallant 
defence  by  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  Lieut,  (now  Colonel)  Teesdale,  and  other 
British  officers.  By  the  intervention  of  Austria,  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
agreed  upon  at  a meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  on  the  26th  February, 
1856,  and  peace  was  signed  on  the  30th  March  and  ratified  on  the  27th 
April  following.  By  that  treaty  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ottoman  empire  were  recognised  and  guaranteed.  Kussia  and 
Turkey  mutually  agreed  not  to  keep  in  the  Black  Sea  more  than  six  steam- 
vessels,  of  800  tons  at  the  maximum,  and  lour  light  steam  or  sailing  vessels, 
not  exceeding  200  tons.*  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  opened  to  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  and  the  Russian  frontier  in  Bessarabia  was  rectified. 
No  exclusive  protection  over  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
was  in  future  to  be  admitted ; and  it  was  stipulated  that  in  case  of  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  principalities  being  menaced,  no  armed  interven- 
tion should  take  place  without  the  general  sanction  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  w’as  crowned  at  Moscow  on  the  7th  September, 
1856.  His  accession  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  vast  reforms  in 
the  administration.  Corruption  was  prosecuted  and  punished.  The  army 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  limits  that  were  considered  compatible  with  the 
dignity  and  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  term  of  military  service  was 
shortened.  Railwaj^s  were  projected  and  commenced,  and  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprise- of  every  kind  was  liberally  promoted  with  the  object 
of  restoring  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  much  impaired  by  the  war. 
Overtrading,  however,  induced  by  an  artificial  encouragement,  added  its 
disastrous  effects  to  financial  embarrassment  and  assisted  in  depreciating 
the  currency  of  the  country,  no  longer  metallic.  New  loans  were  made, 
and  a system  of  financial  publicity  was  adopted.  But  the  most  glorious 
monument  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  will  ever  be  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.  Their  manumission  had  been  frequently  con- 
templated. The  delegates  in  Catherine  II. ’s  parliament  had  suggested  it ; 
Alexander  I.  had  counsellors  who  ardently  desired  to  see  its  abolition, 
and  even  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  contemplated  a more  mitigated  form 
of  personal  bondage.  In  1838  a section  of  the  nobility  petitioned  for  its 
entire  abolition.  In  1852  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  actually  drew  up 
a plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  which  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1854.  In  1859,  the  nobility  of  the  province  of 
Lithuania  having  offered  to  fiee  their  serfs,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 

* TLis  clause  Tvas  repudiated  by  Russia  in  1S72. 
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convoked  a commission  at  St.  Petersburg  which  was  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  an  act  of  general  emancipation.  This  was  proclaimed  on 
the  3rd  March  (19th  February),  1861,  when  all  the  serfs  of  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  (about  22  millions)  acquired  civil  rights.  The  emancipation 
was  carried  out  peaceably,  with  only  a few  partial  agrarian  outbreaks, 
produced  chiefly  by  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  law.* 

Under  the  Emancipation  Act  the  serfs  obtained,  as  regards  the  land  : — 
1.  A right  to  the  “ perpetual  usufruct  ” (tenancy)  of  their  homesteads, 
and  of  certain  maximum  and  minimum  allotments  of  land,  averaging  3 5 
desiatinas  (10  acres), f according  to  the  value  of  land  in  each  province, 
on  terms  which  they  were  allowed  to  settle  with  their  former  lords  by 
mutual  agreement,  or  failing  which  on  conditions  fixed  by  the  Act ; 2.  A 
right  to  demand  the  compulsory  sale  by  the  lord  of  their  homesteads, 
either,  on  terms  of  mutual  agreement  or  on  conditions  fixed  by  the  Act ; 
the  right,  however,  of  refusing  to  sell  the  homestead  without  the  statute 
allotment  of  land  being  reserved  to  the  lord  ; 3.  A right  to  State  assistance 
in  the  redemption  (freehold  purchase)  of  their  homesteads  and  territorial 
allotments,  provided  the  lord  agreed  to  sell  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietor  were  protected 
by  the  following  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Act : — 1.  Whether  the 
lord  granted  the  perpetual  usufruct  (tenancy)  or  the  freehold  of  the  peasant 
homesteads  and  land  allotments,  a money  payment,  more  or  less  equiva- 
lent, based  on  the  rents  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed,  was  secured  to 
him,  and  he  was  therefore  called  upon  to  cede,  without  compensation,  only 
his  political  rights  over  the  serf  and  his  right  to  the  gratuitous  labour  of 
the  domestic  serf ; 2.  The  lord  could  insist  on  the  serf  purchasing  the 
freehold  of  his  territorial  allotment,  as  well  as  that  of  his  homestead,  on 
terms  fixed  by  law,  and  he  could  refuse  to  sell  the  territorial  allotment 
without  the  homestead ; 3.  He  could  avoid  the  cession  of  the  per[)etual 
usufruct  of  the  territorial  allotments  fixed  by  law,  by  bestowing  as  a free 
gift  on  the  peasants  who  consented  to  receive  the  same,  a quarter  of  the 
maximum  allotment  of  which  they  were  entitled  to  enjoy  the  usufruct, 
with  the  homestead  upon  it ; 4.  The  lord  was  liberated  from  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  the  poor  or  for  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the  peasantry, 
and  from  his  previous  obligations  of  defending  actions-at-law  brought 
against  the  peasantry  settled  on  his  land,  and  of  paying  the  fines  &c.  im- 
posed upon  them  ; 5.  He  obtained  a right  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
serf  labour  and  for  the  cession  of  lands,  in  Government  5 per  cent,  stock ; 
6.  He  procured  the  means  of  clearing  off  any  mortgage  with  which  liis 
land  might  have  been  burdened. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  Emancipation  Act  on  such  terms  laid  a heavy 
burden  on  the  Imperial  exchequer,  and  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  landed  proprietors  necessitated  the  preservation  of  the  system  of  poll 
taxation,  under  which  it  is  intended  that  the  peasantry  shall  pay  off  their 
debt  to  the  State  over  a period  of  49  years.j:  In  order,  however,  to  secure 

* For  a further  account  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  vidt  Iteports  on  Land  Tenure,  vol.  ii., 
presented  to  Parliament  in  ISYO. 

f The  minimum  allotment  was  fixed  at  1 desiatiua  (2’ 06  acres),  and  the  maximum  at 
12  desiatinas  (34  acres). 

X On  the  1st  .January  1872,  the  total  amount  advanced  to  the  peasantry  (6,600,000  males)  hy 
the  Oovernment  was  604,00o,000  rubles  (about  80,000,000(.)  in  respect  to  about  23,000,000  desia- 
tinas  of  land  (about  66,000,000  acres). 
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such  repayment,  a system  of  collective  responsibility  was  introduced,  under 
which  the  peasants  of  a commune  guarantee  mutually  the  exact  payment 
of  their  quit-rents,  taxes,  and  “redemption  dues.”  That  responsibility 
Avas  laid  on  the  village  communes,  Avhich,  therefore,  as  corporate  bodies, 
became  the  purchasers  of  the  land  ceded  to  the  peasantry,  who  thus  be- 
came to  a great  extent  only  tenants  under  communes.  In  order  also  to 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  commune — which  is  only  an  administrative 
and  financial  unit,  not  a modern  co-operative  association — the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  contains  a variety  of  subtle  provisions  tvhich  prevent  the  peasantry 
from  leaving  the  soil,  to  Avhich  they  are  therefore  still  attached  as  firmly  as 
in  1592.  The  Russian  communal  system  in  this  form  is  now  generally 
condemned,  for  the  present  impoverished  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  to  a 
great  extent  attributable  to  its  influenee,  the  incentive  to  individual  exer- 
tion being  removed  by  it,  since  the  industrious  and  wealthy  peasant  is 
bound  under  it  to  imy  the  taxes  and  dues  of  his  idle  and  profligate  fellow- 
communist.  Nor  has  the  self-government  with  which  the  peasantry  were 
endowed  in  1861  given  many  good  results,  for  owing  to  the  uneducated 
condition  of  the  masses,  corn  brandy  plays  far  too  important  a part  in 
communal  affairs,  both  of  administration  and  justice.  These  evils  have 
been  prominently  exposed  in  the  report  of  an  Imperial  Commission  insti- 
tuted in  1873  by  M.  de  Valuieff,  the  eminent  Minister  of  Domains.  • 

Among  the  many  other  important  reforms  which  followed  the  Act  of 
Emancipation  we  may  signalise  the  intr(.)duction  of  new  courts  of  law  on 
the  basis  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  Avhich  came  into  operation  at 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  during  the  course  of  1865,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire  later.  Corporal  punishment  Avas  abolished  in  1863,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  is  now  only  inflicted  in  virtue  of  sentences  passed  by 
courts-martial,  in  cases  of  incendiarism  and  other  crimes  requiring  special 
measures  of  repression.  The  knut  has  entirely  disappeared  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment.  The  disabilities  of  the  Jews  have  been  to  some  extent 
removed;  the  commerce  of  the  country,  although  still  retarded  in  its 
development  by  one  of  the  Avorst  Customs  Tariffs  in  Europe,  has  been 
relieved  of  many  oppressive  regulations,  and  thrown  open  to  nati\''es 
and  foreigners  alike ; the  municipal  privileges  have  been  extended ; 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  thought  denied  under  the  previous  reign 
may  now  be  exercised  Avithin  certain  limits,  except  always  in  the  form 
of  public  meetings  for  political  purjDoses;  and  the  censorship  of  the 
23ress  has  been  reduced  to  a mitigated  form.  Public  instruction  is  being 
pursued  with  some  vigour.  The  Universities  and  superior  schools  have 
been  remodelled  and  deprived  of  their  once  semi-military  character.  A 
classical  system  of  education  is  being  jwomoted,  and  the  clergy  are  being 
raised  socially  and  intellectually.  These,  and  many  other  wise  reforms  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  too  numerous  and  comjilex  here  to  be  specified, 
form,  as  it  Avere,  tlie  basis  of  those  Representative  Institutions  with  Avhich 
the  edifice  of  government  Avill  in  all  probability  be  sooner  or  later  croAvned. 

Among  the  events  in  Russian  history  that  have  occurred  since  1865  may 
be  mentioned  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  by  Karakozoff  on  the 
4-16th  A]  )i’il,  1866;  the  marriage  of  the  Tsesarevitch  Alexander  with  the 
Princess  Dagmar,  sister  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ; the  visit  to  Russia  of 
H.  R.ll.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occasion  of  that  marriage,  in  November, 
1866 ; and  the  second  dastardly  attack  oii  the  EmiDeror  at  Paris,  by  Bere- 
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zovski,  in  June,  1867.  In  1866  a squadron  was  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  with  Mr.  Fox  as  envoy,  to  convey  to  H.  I.  M. 
the  congratulations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  his  escape  from 
assassination.  This  complimentary  mission  was  preceded  by  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Mayor  of  Hull,  who  delivered  to  H.  I.  M.  an  address  on 
the  same  occasion,  from  the  Town  Council  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Kiogston-upon-Hull.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  by  Earl  Vane  on  the  16-28th  July,  1867. 

On  the  llth-23rd  January,  1874,  H.  K.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was 
married  at  St.  Petersburg  to  H.  I.  H.  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  only 
daughter  of  the  Emperor ; and  the  record  of  an  event  so  auspicious,  and  so 
full  of  bright  promise  to  the  future  relations  between  the  reigning  houses 
of  Great  Britain  and  Kussia,  brings  this  necessarily  incomplete  Historical 
Sketch  to  a happy  close. 


2. — Statistics. 


Area  and  Population. — The  Area  and  Population  of  the  Eussian 
Empire  are  shown  in  the  following  Table  taken  from  the  Eeport  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Committee  at  St.  Petersburg  for  1867. 


Sq.  Geog. 
Miles. 

POFULATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Russia  in  Europe 

Eussia  in  Asia  : — 

Caucasus  Lieutenancy  . . 

Siberia  

Central  Asia* 

Kingdom  of  Poland f 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 

85,820 

7,897 

227,340 

46,741 

2,220 

6,723 

31,450,623 

2,426,796 

1,716,381 

1,351,063 

2,759,587 

? 

32,208,311 

2,156,844 

1,611,246 

1,275,183 

2,946,020 

V 

63,658,934 

4,583,640 

3,327,627 

2,626,246 

5,705,607 

1,773,612 

376,741 

or 

8.288,302 
Entr.  sq. 
m.J 

1 

1 

81,675,666 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  Eussian  Empire  is  veiy  un- 
equally distributetl,  being  at  the  rate  of  741  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  geog.  in. 
in  European  Eussia,  580  inhab.  in  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  14 
inhab.  in  Siberia,  and  56  inhab.  in  Central  Asia;  while  Poland  has  256'J 
inhab.  to  the  sq.  geog.  m.,  and  Finland  263. 

* Before  annexation  of  Kbivan  territory  on  the  Oxus  in  I8T3. 

+ Corrected  according  toa  Table  fo  r 1870,  compiled  by  C.  E.  F.  Ignatius. 

it  The  “General  Calendar”  for  1873,  published  by  H.  Hoppe  at  St.  Petersburg,  estimates  the 
present  bjtal  area  of  the  Russian  Empire  at  9,350,000  Eng.  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  at 
83,570,253. 
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Grouped  according  to  religious  persuasion,  the  population  of  the  Kussian 
Empire  may  be  approximately  subdivided  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Kusso-Greek 49,500,000 

Dissenters  from  Kusso-Greek  Church  ..  ..  10,000,000* 

Koman  Catholics 8,000,000-|* 

Mahomedans  5,800,000 

Lutherans  and  Protestants  4,500,000 

Jews  2,700,000 

Armenians 600,000 

Pagans 570,000 


If  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  and  Eussia  in  AsiaJ  he  excluded,  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  the  Eussian  Empire  may  he  suh-divided 
into  the  following  classes  : — 


Nobles,  gentry,  and  Civil  servants 920,000 

Clergy,  with  their  families  633,000 

Inhabitants  of  towns 6,900,000 

Agricultural  population  56,000,000 

'Military,  inclusive  of  families  3,750,000 

Aliens — not  Eussian  subjects 148,000 

Miscellaneous  744,000 


Education. — Eussia  Proper  is  divided  into  six  educational  districts, 
with  14,367  primary  schools  (in  1871),  giving  instruction  to  561,576 
children,  and  424  district  schools,  with  27,830  scholars ; besides  female 
schools,  gymnasia,  seven  universities, § and  many  special  schools  and 
academies.  The  education  of  the  masses  is,  however,  as  yet  but  little 
advanced,  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  being  able  to  read  or  write. 

Akmy  and  Navy. — The  total  official  strength  of  the  Eussian  army  on 
a peace  footing  is  686,422  officers  and  men,  and  on  a war  footing 
1,105,126  officers  and  men,  exclusive  of  179,340  irregular  troops.  H In  the 
navy,  about  30  officers  and  men  are  employed.  Inclusive  of  vessels 
in  construction  (1873),  the  Eussian  navy  is  composed  of  29  iron-clad 
vessels,  182  screw  steam  vessels,  and  40  paddle  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels,  carrying  altogether  1102  guns.  The  total  tonnage  is  131,351  tons, 
and  the  nominal  horse-power  28,623. 


Trade. — Being  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  Eussia  exports  to  Europe 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  and  other  natural  products  of  a value 
of  about  90  mill.  £ (1871),  England  alone  purchasing  to  the  extent  of 
about  23  mill.  £.  The  imports  of  goods  from  Europe  are  valued  in 
Eussian  official  returns  at  about  47  mill.  £,  inclusive  of  13  mill.  £ 
worth  of  goods  from  Gt.  Britain  ; but  as  the  imports  are  estimated  at  an 
exaggerated  fixed  value,  the  real  value  of  the  direct  imports  from  Gt.  Britain 
cannot  be  more  than  about  7 mill.  £ sterling.  A large  indirect  trade  is 


* These  are  ofScially  recorded  at  a little  more  than  a million,  but  non-official  authorities 
concur  in  estimating  the  number  of  Dissenters  at  10  to  11  millions, 
f Including  about  230,000  Greco-Uniats. 

J Complete  statistics  have  not  been  published. 

^ The  universities  are  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kazan,  Kief,  Odessa,  and  Dorpat. 
There  is  also  a university  at  Warsaw. 

II  Under  the  law  of  isll,  the  military  capabilities  of  the  empire  have  been  considerably 
ncreased. 
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carried  on  witli  Gt.  Britain  through  Germany.  The  Eussian  Tariff  is  the 
highest  and  worst  in  Europe,  prevents  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade 
and  internal  resources  of  the  country,  and  enriches  a few  manufacturers  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1871,  the  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
entered  with  cargoes  in  Eussian  ports  was  1,856,684  tons,  of  which 
1,043,682  tons  were  entered  from  ports  in  Gt.  Britain.  Three-quarters 
of  this  tonnage  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Baltic  ports. 

Finance. — The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Eussian  Empire,  exclusive  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  which  has  a budget  of  its  own,  was  as  follows 
for  the  year  1875  : — 

Direct  taxes  (Poll  tax,  &c.) 

Excise  on  spirits  and  beer,  &c 

Excise  on  salt,  tobacco,  and  beetroot 

sugar 

Customs  ' . . 

Dues,  stamps,  and  licences 

Eoyalties  (post,  telegraphs,  mines,  and 

coinage)  

State  domains 

Eailways : proceeds  of  loans,  and 

repayments  of  advances  

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Eeveime  of  the  Transcaucasus 

Total  ordinary  revenue  . . , . 559  million  rubles 

(76f  mill.  £,  at  33d) 


122 

million 

rubles. 

186 

55 

26 

55 

5? 

55 

55 

* 5 

37 

34 

55 

16 

55 

55 

26 

55 

55 

50 

5 5 

•5 

7 

55 

This  revenue  was  to  have  been  expended  as  follows  in  1875  ; — 


Public  debt,  repayment  of,  and  interest 

Superior  State  Departments 

Church,  pay  of  clergy,  &c.  

Imperial  Household  (Civil  List)  . , 

Foreign  Affairs  

Army 

Navy 

Finance  Department — Cost  of  collecting 

taxes  ; pensions,  &c 

State  domains 

Home  Office  (inch  post  and  telegraphs) 

Public  Instruction 

Public  Works 

J ustice  

Audit  Office  

Imperial  studs 

Poland  (supplementary,  for  Justice)  .. 
Transcaucasus,  Civil  Government  of  . . 


107 

2 

9) 

9 

21 

180^ 

26 


million  rubles. 
?? 

??  5? 

75 

5 5 55 


82 

20 

51f 

14i 

25“. 

m 

2 
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Of 

7 


55 

55 

55 


55 

55 

55 

55 


Total  ordinary  expenditure  . . 552  million  rubles  (75f  mill.  £.) 


This  statement  show's  an  excess  of  1 mill.  £ sterling  in  revenue  o^  er 
actual  expenditure  ; but  tliis  balance  must  be  reduced  by  a sum  of  about 
^ a mill.  £,  as  the  estimated  receipts  from  direct  taxes  are  expected  to  fall 
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short  by  that  amount.  This  deduction  leaves  nominally  a net  surplus  of 
about  5 mill.  £,  which,  however,  will  probably  be  expended  under  sup- 
plementary estimates. 

The  local  taxation  is  exceedingly  high,  and,  together  with  the  Imperial 
taxes,  falls  heavily  on  the  slender  resources  of  the  peasantry,  by  whom 
indeed  the  State  is  almost  entirely  supported. 


3. — Language. 

The  Russian  language  belongs  to  the  south-east  group  of  Slavic  languages, 
to  which  belong  also  the  Bulgarian  language  (with  its  obsolete  dialect, 
the  ancient  or  ecclesiastical  Slavonian,  now  the  liturgic  language  of  all  the 
Slavonian-speaking  followers  of  the  Eastern  Churcli)  and  the  Servian  or 
Illyric,  with  its  numerous  dialects  spoken  throughout  a great  part  of  Turkey, 
and  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  empire  of  Austria  ; while  the  north-west 
group  of  the  same  family  comprehends  the  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  Lusatian 
languages,  with  their  dialects.  The  Russian  language  has  three  dialects — 
the  Little  Russian,  which  is  spoken  in  the  south-west  provinces  of 
Russia  (Volhynia,  Kief,  Chernigof,  Poltava,  Kharkof,  part  of  Voronej, 
Ekaterinoslaf,  Kherson,  the  Taurida,  Podolia,  and  part  of  Bessarabia)  ; the 
White  Russian  dialect,  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Mohilef  and  Minsk,  in 
the  greater  part  of  those  of  Vitepsk,  Grodno,  and  Belostok,  and  in  a small 
part  of  the  province  of  Wilna  ; finally,  the  Great  Russian  or  Russian  proper, 
which  is  the  official  and  literary  language,  as  also  that  of  a large  majority 
of  the  population.  The  difference  between  these  three  dialects,  however, 
is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  peoj)le  speaking  the  Little  Russian  or  the 
White  Russian  from  understanding  the  Great  Russian,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Russian  language  is  spoken  from  one  end  of  Russia  proper  to 
the  other.  Even  the  Pole  and  the  Russian  can  understand  each  other  to  a 
certain  extent. 

The  Russian  language  is  extremely  copious  and  flexible ; its  grammatical 
construction  is  somewhat  complex,  and  offers  many  difficulties  to  a foreigner, 
owing  to  the  great  variety  of  inflections  peculiar  to  some  parts  of  speech, 
and  to  the  absence  of  such  other  elements  of  speech  as  are  in  other  Euro- 
pean languages  considered  quite  essential  in  order  to  attain  precision. 
Thus  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  are  declinable  in  seven  cases ; 
adjectives  have  a full  and  contracted  termination ; the  diminutive,  aug- 
mentative, and  deprecative  terminations  are  next  in  expression,  strength, 
and  grace  only  to  the  Italian  ; but  there  is  no  article, — a deficiency  which 
causes  great  perplexity  to  a foreigner.  Again,  the  Russian  verbs  are  to  a 
foreigner  most  difficult  of  comprehension,  for  they  are  quite  different  in 
system  from  anything  that  exists  in  the  Western  languages namely,  the 
verb,  while  denoting  in  its  inflections  the  numbers,  persons,  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  genders,  has  only  three  tenses,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
other  tenses  is  partly  made  good  by  so-called  modes,  Avhich  determine 
the  frequent  or  unfrequent,  iDrecise  or  imprecise  mode  of  an  action,  partly 
redeemed  by  an  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  inversion,  which,  however, 
can  afford  but  little  help  to  one  not  perfectly  conversant  with  the  language. 

The  Russians  have  an  alphabet  difi'erent  from  that  used  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  invention  of  this  alphabet  (which  is  called  KiriUitsa)  isattri- 
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bated  to  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Methodius,  who  lived  in  the  9th  cent3^  and  who  are 
considered  as  the  principal  apostles  of  the  Christian  faith  among  the  Slavonian 
tribes,  and  who  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  at  least  some  parts  of 
them,  into  their  native  language  ; for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have 
composed  an  alphabet,  or  rather  to  have  adapted  the  Greek  alphabet,  with 
the  addition  of  a certain  number  of  new  characters  for  such  sounds  as  were 
peculiar  to  the  Slavonian  language,  and  for  such  as  they  found  no  signs  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  These  characters  are  now  only  used  in  printing 
devotional  books.  The  characters  in  general  use  were  introduced  by  Peter 
the  Great ; they  are  the  same  Cyrillian  alphabet,  with  the  omission  of  a 
few  unnecessary  letters,  and  somewhat  remodelled  so  as  to  resemble  more 
closely  the  forms  of  the  Latin  characters. 

The  sounds  of  the  thirty-six  letters  of  which  the  Russian  alphabet  is 
composed  are  given  on  the  next  page  in  English  characters.  Throughout 
the  Russian  section  of  this  work,  the  Russian  sounds  of  the  letters  have 
been  rendered  by  a simple  combination  of  English  letters,  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  Italian  language.  The  vowels  should  be  pronounced 
as  follows : a as  in  far,  e as  in  met,  i as  e in  me,  u as  oo  in  hook.  All 
corruptions  and  complications  of  Russian  orthography  derived  by  English 
writers  from  German  and  French  sources  have  been  avoided.  It  has  onl}^ 
been  found  advisable  to  retain  the  usual  spelling  of  some  well  known 
Russian  names. 
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EUSSIAN  ALPHABET. 


CHAEACTEES. 


ROMAN. 

ITALIC. 

SLAVO- 

NIAN. 

WRITTEN. 

ENGLISH  SOUNDS. 

A a 

A a 

B A 

// 

a| 

has  the  ) 
sound  of  j 

1 a in  far 

B 6 

B 0 

E K 

be 

)3 

b in  bay 

B B 

B 6 

6 K 

ve 

33 

V in  vale 

r r 

r t 

r r 

ge 

33 

g in  gay 

4 A 

1 

Ad 

Aa 

de 

33 

d in  day 

E e 

E e 

Ul 

e 

e 

33 

e in  met 

M oic 

OfC 

je 

33 

z in  azure 

3 3 

3 3 

s 3 § 

s ^ 

Z0 

33 

z in  zeal 

11  II 

II  V, 

H H 

-it 

i 

33 

e in  me 

I i 

I i 

I 1 

j 

i 

33 

e in  me 

K K 

B K 

K K 

d 

ka 

33 

k in  keen 

A I 

J Ji 

A A 

1 

33 

1 in  lay 

M M 

M M 

M AA 

m 

33 

m in  may 

II  II 

II  u 

H H 

n 

33 

n in  nay 

0 0 

0 0 

Q o 

0 

33 

0 in  open 

11  n 

11  n 

n n 

P 

33 

P in  pay 

P p 

P p 

Pp 

AP  /V 

r 

33 

r in  ray 

C c 

C c 

G c 

s 

33 

s in  say 

EUSSIAN  ALPHABET. 
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' CHAEACTEES. 


SLAVO- 

EOMAN. 

ITALIC. 

WRITTEN. 

ENaLISn  SOUNDS. 

NIAN. 

T T in 

T m 

T T 

has  the  7 , • 1 

1 p 1 1 in  tiiy. 
sound  01  j 

y V 

1 

y,j 

oyov 

f y 

u 

jj  00  in  book. 

(I) 

<!>  ^ 

j»  / 

f 

f in  fat 

X X 

X X 

Xx 

klia 

„ h aspirated 

H u a 

Un 

ij,  4.y 

tse 

ts  in  its. 

1 n 

4 H 

die 

jj  ch  in  chain 

m m 

UI  m 

m uj 

sha 

„ sh  in  shade 

m m m 

1!( 

iji^i 

stclia  sch  in'  discharge 

C has  no  sound — a semi- 

h T, 

L n 

t X 

yer 

< vowel  used  to  harden 
C consonants. 

LI  bi 

hi  hi 

hi  bl 

JSf  -4>0 

f has  something  like  the 
yery  y sound  of  e in  hie,  die. 

r has  no  sound — a semi- 

b B 

L h 

h b 

yer 

■]  vowel  used  to  soften 
C consonants. 

h t 

2>  lb 

H t 

yat 

1 have  the  t 

3 3 

3 0 

6 6 

e 

> 1 p > a in  any 

I sound  01  1 

10  10 

10  10 

I-O  10 

J€  .a 

jj  u in  unit 

H a 

11  R 

A A 

jt. 

ya 

;>  ya  in  yam 

0 0 

0 0 

•O’  A 

& e. 

fe 

3,  f in  feet 

r V 

y r 

Y V 

i 

,y  e in  me 

it  ii 

it  it 

a H 

9‘'S  4X 

i 

(seldom  used) 
,,  y in  coy 
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3. — Lanyuaye. 

Vocabulary. 


Aoreenient,  condition  Uslovie. 

All  Vse". 

Almost  Potchti. 

Always  Vsegdd. 

Ambassador,  English  Angliski  Posol. 
American,  an  Americanets. 

Another  Drugdi. 

Apples  Ydbloki. 

Autumn.  Osen. 

Axe  Topdr. 


Back 

(return) 

Bad 

Bag,  travelling 
Bake,  to 
Basin 
Bath 

house 

Bathe,  to 
Bay 

Bazaar,  the  srreat 
Bear 

Beautiful 

Bed 

Bedroom 

Beef 

Beefsteak 

Beer 

Before 

Behind 

Belfry 

Below 

Between 

Bill,  account 

Birch  tree 

Bird 

Biscuit 

Bitter 

Black 

Blackcock 

Blacksmith 

Blanket 

Blue 

Board,  plank 
Boat 
Boatman 
Bog,  marsh 
Boil,  to 
Book 

Boots,  a pair  of 
Bottle 


Spind. 

Nazad, 

Iludo. 

Meshbk. 

Petch. 

Umivalnik. 

Vdnna. 

Bdnia. 

Khpatsia. 

Zdlif. 

Gostinnoi  -Dvor. 
Medvyed. 
Prekrdssnoi  (fern. 

-ago), 

Postel. 

Spdlnaya. 

Goviddina. 

Bifstek. 

Pivo, 

Prejde. 

Ndzddi. 

Kolokolnia. 

V^iizu. 

Mejdu, 

Schbt. 

Berioza. 

Ptitsa. 

Sukhcir. 

Gorki. 

Chorni. 

Teterka. 

Kusnets. 

Oddydlo. 

Sini. 

Boskd, 

Lodka. 

Lodotchnik, 

Boloto. 

Varit. 

Kniga. 

Bapogi. 

Butylka. 


Box  or  case 

Boy 

Brandy 

Bread,  white 

Bread,  black 

Break,  to 

Breakfast 

Breakfast,  to 

Bream 

Bridge 

Bring 

Brother 

Brush 

Bugs 

Butter 

Button 

Cabbage 

soup 

Candle 

Cap 

Capercailzie 

Carriage 

Cart 

Cartridge 

Cathedral 

Cemetery 

Chair 

Chambermaid 

Change,  to 

Cheese 

Chemise 

Chemist 

Chicken 

Church 

Clean 

Clear 

Coachman 

Coat 

Coffee 

pot 

Cold 
Come,  to 
Consul,  English 
— • American 

Cook 

Copper 

Cord 

Cork 

Corn  brandy 
Count 


Introd. 


Yaschik. 

Mdlchik. 

Vodka  (^Cognac). 
Bdly-khleh. 
Chdrni-khleh. 
Slomdt. 

Zdvtrak. 

Zdvtrakat, 

Ijestch. 

Most. 

Prinesi. 

Brat. 

Stchiotka. 

Klbpy. 

Mdslo. 

Pugovitsa. 

Kapusta. 

Stchi. 

Svetchka. 

F'urdjka. 

Gluhhdr. 

Kareta^  Kbliaska. 
Telega. 

Patron. 

Sohor. 

Klddhisckd. 

Stul. 

Gornitchnaya. 

Meni'at. 

Syr. 

Bubashka. 

Apteka. 

Tsiplibnok. 

Tserkof, 

Chlsty. 

Ydsny. 

Kutscher. 

Siurtuk. 

Koffe. 

Koffeinik. 

( Holod  (adj.  Holod- 
\ ni). 

Pridti. 

Angliski  Consul. 

( Ameriednsky  Con- 
( sul. 

Kuhdrka,  Povar. 
Myed. 

Veriovka^  Shnurok. 
Prbbka.  ^ 

Vbdka. 

Graf. 
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Courtyard. 

Cream 

Crooked 

Cucumbers 

Cup 

Custom  House 
Cutlet 

Dancrer 

Dark 

Daughter 

Day 

Dine,  to 

Dinner 

Dish 

Doctor 

Dog 

Door 

Door,  outer 
Drawers  (garment) 
Drink,  to 

Driver  of  sledge  or 
drosky 
Drown,  to 
Drunk 
Dry 

, to 

Duck 

Duke,  Grand 
Duster  (rag) 

Early 
East 
Plat,  to 
Eggs 
Plmbassy 

Emperor 

Plmploy^  (official) 
Empress 

Englishman,  an 
Enough 

■ not 

Evening 

Exchange 

Fair,  a 

P’ar 

P"arm 

P'ather 

Ferry 

boat 

Field 

Fine  (punishment) 

Fire 

Phr  tree 


Dvor. 

Slifki. 

Krivy. 

Ogurtsi. 

Chashha. 

Tdmbjnia. 

Kotlet. 

Opastnosf. 

Te'mno. 

Dotch. 

Dyen. 

Obedat. 

Ohed. 

Bliudo. 

Doktor. 

Sobdka. 

Dter. 

Podyezd. 

Potchtdniki. 

Pit. 

I IsvostchiJ;. 

Toniit. 

Pyan,  pyani. 

Sukhoi. 

Silshlt. 

Utka. 

Veliki  Kniaz. 
Triapka. 

Pdno. 

Vostbk. 

Kusshat. 

Yditsi. 

Posolstvo. 

Iinperdtor,  Tsar, 
Gosfiddr. 
C/tinocnik. 
Imperatritza,  Gosu- 
ddryna. 
Anglichdnin. 
Dovblno. 

Ne  docblno. 

Vecher, 

Birja. 

Yhrmarka . 

Dalyeko. 

Mijza. 

Ote'ts. 

Perecoz. 

Porbra. 

Pbld. 

Shtraf. 

Ogon. 

Sbsna, 


Fish 

Fish 

Fish 

Float,  a 

Flour 

Fly 

Fog 

P"ool 

Foot 

on 

P'or 

Ford 

Foreigner 

Fork 

Fort 

P'owl 

Fox 

Fiom 

P'rost 

Fruit 

Fry 

Fur 

coat 

Gaff 

Game 

Garden 

Gateway 

Girl 

Give 

me 

us 

Glass,  a 

a wdne 

of  w'ater 

Gloves 

Gold 

Good 

Governor 

Gown 

, dressing 

Grayling 

Great 

Green 

Grouse-hazel  ( Te- 
trao  bonnsia) 
Guard  (of  a train) 
Gun 

Ham 

Plammer 

Hand 

Hard 

Hare 

Hat 

Hay 


Ryha. 

Pybak. 

Udotchka. 

Pbplovok. 

Mukd. 

Mukha. 

Tumcin. 

Burak. 

Nog  a. 

Peshkbm. 

Blid. 

Brbd. 

Inostrdnets. 

Yilka. 

Krepost  or  “ Fort.'" 
Kuritsa. 

Lisitsa. 

at. 

Morbz. 

Frukti,  Ydgodi. 
Jdrit. 

Mekh. 

Shuba. 

Kriiik. 

Batch. 

Sad. 

Vorota. 

Bevitsa,  deck 
Bai  or  Baite 
Bai  mne. 

Bai  nam 
Stakdn. 

Pm/nka. 

Stakdn  Todl. 
Perchatki. 

Zbloto. 

Horosho. 

Gubernator, 

Pldtyd. 

Khaldt. 

Hdrius. 

Bolshoi. 

Zelyonoi. 

Biabchik. 

Kbnduktor. 

Pujyb. 

Vetchind,  bkorok. 
Plolotok. 

Pukd;  plur.  Eicki. 
Krepki,  jostki. 
Zdyets. 

Shlydpa. 

Seno. 
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He 

Heir  apparent 

Here 

Hill 

Hold,  to 
Hole 
Holyday 
Honest 
Hook,  fishing 

Horse 

Horseback 
Hot 
Hotel 
House  * 

Hungry 

Husband 

1 

Ice 

an 

If 

111 

Illness. 

Important 

In 

Ink 

Inn 

Inn,  room  at  an 

Iron 

Island 

Key 
Kidney 
Kiss,  a 
Kitchen 
Knife 

Lake 

Lantern 

Laundress 

Lead  (metal) 

Leather 

Left 

Less 

Letter 

Lie,  a 

Line,  fishing 
Linen  (clothes) 
Linen  (stuff) 
Little 
Lock,  a 
Long 
Long  ago 
Lose,  to 
Low 
Luggage 


3. — Language, 


On 

Tsesareoitcli. 

Vot,  sdh. 

Gord. 

Derjat. 

Dyrd. 

Prdzdnik. 

Chestni. 

Kriucholi. 

( Loshad,  plur.  L6- 
( shadi. 

Verkhdm. 
Goryatc/io,  jdrJio, 
Gostinnitsa. 

Pom. 

Golodni. 

Muj, 

Ya. 

Lyod. 

Mormennoye. 

Esli. 

Nezdorov. 

Bolezn. 

Vdjno. 

V. 

Chernila. 

Gostinnitsa,  tralitir. 
Nomer. 

Jelye'zo. 

dstrof. 

Kliutch, 

Pbtchka. 

Potselid. 

Kukhnid. 

Nojik. 

V 

Ozero. 

Fondr. 

Pi'dtchkn, 

Svinets. 

Koja. 

Leoo. 

Menshe. 

Pismo. 

Loj,  neprdvda. 

Lesd. 

Belyd. 

Hoist. 

Mdio,  ne  mndgo. 
Zamdh. 

Dl'mrd. 

Davno. 

Teridt. 

Nizko. 

Jlufidj. 


Market 

Matches 

Mattrass 

May,  can 

Measure,  to 

Meat,  beef 

Merchandise 

Merchant 

Milk 

Mill 

Minister,  American 

IMonastery 
Money 
More 
Morning 
Mother 
Mountain 
Much 
Mud 
Mustard 
Mutton 

Nail 
Napkin 
Near 

Necessary 
Nephew 
Net 

Net,  landing 
New 
Night 
No 
Noble 
North 
Nuts 

Oak 
Oar 
Oats 
Often 
Oil 
Old 

Omelette 
Or 

Outside 
Overcoat 

Pail 
Palace 
Pancakes 
Paper 

Parade-ground 
Partridge 
Pears  | 

Peas 
Peasant 


Introd. 

Einok. 

Spitchki. 

Matrds. 

Mojno 

Merit. 

Goviddina. 

Tovdr. 

Kvpets. 

Moloko. 

Melnitsa 

Americdnshj  Pos- 
Idnnik. 

Monastir. 

Dengi.  ' 

Bolshe,  estcliyo. 
tftro. 

Mat. 

Gord. 

Mndgo. 

Griaz. 

Gorchitsa.  ^ 
Bardnina. 

Gvozd. 

Salfetka, 

Blizko. 

Nddohno. 

Plemydnik. 

Syet,  nevod. 

Sotchdk, 

Ndvy. 

Notch. 

Nyet 

Pvoryanin. 

Se'oer. 

Ordkhi. 

Pfib. 

Veslo. 

Ovyds. 

Chdsto. 

Mdslo,  provdnshoye. 
Stdry 

Yaitchnitsa. 

Hi. 

Vnie,  Snaruji. 
Paletot. 

Vedrd. 

Pcorets. 

Blinni. 

Bumdga. 

Platz-pardd. 

Kurapdtka. 

Grushi, 

Gordkh. 

Krestidnin,  mnjik. 
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Pen 

Pero. 

Pencil 

Karandash 

Pepper 

Perets. 

Perch 

Ohm. 

Petticoat 

Yuhka. 

Pie 

Pb'og. 

Pike 

Stchuka. 

Pillow 

Podushka. 

Pillow  case 

Ndvolotchka. 

Pilot 

Lotsman. 

Pin 

Bulafka. 

Pistol 

Pistolet. 

Pipe 

Tnibka. 

Place 

Mesto. 

Plate 

Tarelka. 

Pocket 

Karman. 

Pocket  book 

Bumltjnik. 

Police  the 

Politsia. 

Policeman 

( Gorodovoi — Po- 
( litseiskoi. 

Poor 

Porter 

Portion,  a 

Portmanteau 

Post-office 

Post  or  rail  way  sta- 

Bedny. 

Dvornik. 

Portsia. 

ChemoddUf  sunduk. 
Potchdint. 

1 Stdntsia. 

tion 

Post-horses 

Potchovyid  loshadi 

Postboy,  postilion 

Yamschlk. 

Poste  restante 

Bo  Vostrebovdniye 

Potatoe 

Kartoffel. 

Powder,  gun 

Pbrokh. 

Price 

Tsend. 

Priest,  clergyman 

Pop,  Pastor. 

Prince,  a 

Knyaz. 

Proprietor 

Vladelets — lioz  idy  in , 

Proprietor,  landed 

Pomestchik, 

Push,  to 

Pikhdt. 

Quay 

Ndberejnaya. 

Quick 

Show. 

Railway 

Jelyeznaya  doroga. 

Railway  station 

Stdntsia,  Maskina. 

Rain 

Bujd. 

Rapids 

Porogi. 

Raspberry 

Mallna. 

Ravine 

Ovrdg. 

Ready 

Gotovo. 

Red 

Krdsny — dya. 

Restaurant 

Restordn  or  Traldir. 

Rich 

Bogdty. 

Ride,  to 

Yezdit. 

Right 

Prdvo. 

River 

Befid. 

Road 

Doroga. 

Roast 

Jarkoe. 

Roast,  to 

Jdrit. 

Robber 

Pazhoinik. 

Room 

Kbmnata,  Gbrnitsa. 

Room  at  an  inn 

Nomer. 

Room,  ladies’ 

Ddmskaya. 

Room,  dressing 

Ubornaya. 

Row,  to 

Gryest. 

Run,  to 

Bejdt. 

Sable 

Sobol. 

Saddle 

Sedld. 

Safe 

Bezopdstno. 

Sailor 

Mati^bs. 

Salmon 

Ldsbsina. 

Salt 

Sol. 

Sandwich 

Butterbrod. 

Saucepan 

Kostriulia. 

Scissors 

Nbjnitsi. 

Sea 

More. 

Secure 

Sokhrdno. 

See,  to 

Videt. 

Send,  to 

Posy  Id  t. 

Servant,  lacquey 

C helot  eh. 

Shave 

Brit. 

She 

Ond, 

Sheets 

Prostiny. 

Ship 

Kordbl. 

Shirt 

Rubdshka. 

Shirt,  night 

Notchndya  rubdshka. 

Shoes 

BashmaJil. 

Shop 

Ldfka. 

Shops,  row  of 

Ridd. 

Shot 

Brbb. 

Show,  to 

Pokazdt. 

Silk 

Sholk. 

Sing,  to 

Pyet. 

Sir  or  Mr. 

Gospodin. 

Sister 

Sestrd. 

Sleep,  to 

Spat. 

Slippers 

Tufli. 

Small 

Maly. 

Snow 

Snyeg. 

Snow,  storm  of 

Miatel,  burdn. 

Soap 

Mylo. 

Soft 

Midgki. 

Soon 

Skoro. 

Smell 

Von,  Zdpakli. 

Smoke 

By  in. 

Snipe 

Becasse. 

Soup 

Soup. 

Soup,  cabbage 

Stchi. 

South 

Yug. 

Spoon 

Jjoshkn. 

^'])ortsman 

Ohbtnik. 
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Spring,  season 

Vesnd. 

Spring  of  carriage 

Eessora. 

Square 

Ploschad. 

Steamer 

Parokhbd. 

Steel 

Stdl. 

Stockings 

Chulki. 

Stop  (imper.) 

Stdl. 

Storm 

Burya. 

Stove 

Petchka. 

Straight 

Pridmy. 

Straw 

Soloma. 

Strawberry 

Klubnlka. 

Street 

Ulitsa. 

Street,  cross 

Pereulok. 

Strong 

Krepki,  sllni. 

Sugar 

Sdkhar. 

Summer 

Leto. 

Sun 

Solntse. 

Sup,  to 

Ujinat. 

Supper 

JJjin. 

Sweet 

Slddki. 

Table 

Stol. 

Take,  to 

Braty  Vzidt. 

Take  (imper.) 

Beri,  Vozmi. 

Tallow 

Sdlo. 

Tar 

Dibgot,  Smold. 

Tea 

Chai. 

Tea-pot 

Chainik. 

Tea-urn. 

Samovdr. 

Tell,  say 

Skazat. 

That 

Tot—Chto. 

Thief 

For. 

Thread 

Nltki. 

Ticket,  railway 

Billet, 

Time 

Vre'mia. 

To 

K'. 

Tobacco 

Tab'ak. 

To-day 

Segodnid. 

To-morrow 

Zdvtra. 

Tongue 

Yazyk. 

1'owel 

Polotenzo. 

Town 

Gorod. 

Train 

Poyezd. 

Ti’aveller 

Put^shestvennik. 

'free 

Dd'revo. 

Trousers 

Pantalony. 

'I'rout 

Forel. 

Truth 

Prax/da. 

Umbrella 

Zbntik. 

Under 

Pod. 

Utensil  (night) 

Gorshok. 

Valley 

Dolma. 

Veal 

Telidtina. 

Very,  much 

Ochen. 

Villa 

Ddtcha. 

Village 

Dereonia,  Selo. 

Village,  head  of 

Stdrosta. 

Vinegar 

Uksus. 

Wait,  to 

Dojiddt. 

Waiter 

Chelovek. 

Waim 

Tepid. 

Wash,  to 

Myt. 

Watch,  a 

Chasy. 

Water 

Vodd. 

Water  carrier 

Vodovos. 

Water-closet 

Nnjnik. 

Water,  cold 

Kholddnaya  vodd, 

Water,  glass  of 

Stakdn  vodi. 

Water,  hot 

Gorydtchy  vodi. 

Waterfall 

Vodopdd. 

Weather 

Pogdda,  , ■ 

West 

Zdpad. 

Wet 

Mbkry. 

Wheel 

Kolesd. 

Which 

Kotdri. 

White 

Bye'ly. 

Who 

Ktd. 

Wide 

Shirdki. 

Wife 

Tend. 

Wind,  a 

Veter. 

Wine 

Vind. 

Wine,  red 

Krdsnod  Vinb. 

Winter 

Zimd. 

Wish,  to 

Jelat, 

With 

S'. 

Within 

Vnutri, 

Without  (not  with) 

Bez. 

Wolf 

Volk, 

Woman 

Jentclnna. 

Wood  (fuel) 

Drovd. 

Wood  (forest) 

Les. 

Wooden 

Derevydny. 

Work,  to 

Pdbdtat. 

Worms 

Chdrvi. 

Write 

Pisdt. 

Year 

God. 

Yellow 

Jdlty. 

Yes 

Da. 

Yesterday 

Vchera. 

You,  thou 

Vy,  ty- 

Young 

Molodbi. 
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Dialogues. 


1 am  an  Englishman 

Ya  Anglichdniii. 

i am  an  American. 

N Ya  Ameriednets. 

1 do  net  speak  Kuss, 

Ne  (jovoriii  po  rmshi. 

Where  does  the  Consul  reside ? Gde  jiviot  . ' , ( 

American  Americanslnj 

Where  is  the  English  Churcli? 

Gde  Ancjlislidga  Tserhof‘^ 

Good  day. 

Sdravstviiite. 

Good  night. 

Dobraya  notch. 

Good  bye. 

Prostchaite. 

Good,  very  well. 

Horosho. 

Not  good,  not  well. 

Ne  horosho. 

Give  me. 

Dai  mne. 

Give  us. 

Daite  nani. 

It  cannot  be  done. 

Nelzid. 

Do  better. 

Zdelai  lutche. 

If  you  jdease. 

Pojdlusta. 

Thank  you. 

Play  od  dr  i a — Spassiho . 

Who  is  there  ? 

Jvhto  tarn'-] 

Come  here. 

Pad'i  sndi. 

Hollo  1 here. 

Poslushi. 

TTT,  ( boots  ? 

Where  are  my]  , 

GdeY‘P'l 

[platye  ? 

Let  us  go  (on  foot). 

Poidtom. 

Let  us  go  (in  a carriage). 

Poyedem. 

Go  on. 

Poshol. 

Drive  gently. 

Tishe. 

Never  mind,  or  nothing. 

Nlchehb. 

Hurry  quick. 

Skore'i. 

Drive  faster. 

Poshol  skorel. 

Have  a care. 

Beregiss. 

Give  room,  give  place. 

Pad'i,  ]oad'i. 

To  the  right. 

Na  prdvo. 

To  the  left. 

Na  lew. 

Go  further  on. 

Poshol  ddlshe. 

Drive  home. 

Dombi. 

Stop. 

Stbi. 

Tell  me. 

Shajite-mne. 

Speak  plainly. 

Gdvori  yasneyc. 

Speak  slowly. 

Govori  tishe'. 

What  is  it  ? 

Chto  takoe^l 

How  do  they  call  it? 

Kah  zaviit‘1 

WTiat  does  it  cost  ? 

Chto  stoit  ? Shdlko  stdit  ? 

How  much  the  arshin  ? 

PotchoDi  arshin^- 

How  much  tlie  pound  ? 

Potchdni  funt  i 

It  is  dear. 

Dto  dbrogo. 

It  is  miicli. 

Eto  rnnbgo. 

It  is  cheap. 

Deshevo  (dioshevo'). 

Can  you  give  change  ? 

Sddehi  yest  ? 

I don’t  know. 

Ne  zndyii. 

Not  wanted. 

Ne  nddo. 

I won’t  have. 

Ne  hochu. 

Is  it  ready  ? 

Gotovoli  ? 

Set  the  tea-urn. 

Postdv  samovar. 

Introd. 
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Give  us  a spoon. 

What’s  to  be  donCi 
What’s  o’clock  ? 

It  is  1 o’clock. 

It  is  2 j, 

It  is  3 ,j 

It  is  4 
it  is  5 „ 

Have  you  a room  ? 

Empty  that. 

Clean  that. 

Dry  that. 

In  how  many  hours  ? 

Is  it  possible  ? 

Where  is  the  inn  ? 

How  many  versts? 

Where  is  the  landlord  ? 

Where  is  my  servant? 

Where  is  the  waiter  ? 

Waiter! 

I will  pass  the  night  here. 

What  can  I have  to  eat  ? 

Are  the  sheets  dry? 

Is  the  bed  clean? 

Bring  candles. 

Where  is  the  post  office  ? 

When  do  you  start  ? 

In  an  hour. 

It  is  time  to  be  off. 

What  is  there  to  pay  ? 

Bring  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  reduced. 

Bring  - water. 

Which  is  the  way  to ? 

Pray  show  me  the  way. 

What  kind  of  a road  is  it  ? 

Are  the  horses  to  ? 

What  is  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Drink  money. 

Tea  money. 

I will  give  you  drink  money.- 
I will  not  give  you  drink  money. 

What  will  you  charge  ? (To  a droshky 
or  sledge  driver).* 

Xo,  I shall  only  give  20c.,  &c. 

^Vhat  station  is  it  ? 

How  long  do  we  stop  ? 

\\diere  is  the  refreshment-room  ? 


Dai  Ibshhi.  ' 

Ghto  delat  ? 

Katori  chas  ? 

Tepper  chas. 

Tepper  dm  chasd. 

Tepper  tri  chasd, 

Tepper  chetyre  chasd, 

Tepper  piat  chasbf. 

(The  latter  termination  is  used  fot  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hours). 

Yest-li  nbrner^i 
Oporbjni. 

Chlsti. 

Prosushi. 

Chores  sholho  chasbf"} 

Mbjnoli} 

Gde  Gostinnitsa  ( Trahtir) 

Ckblko  verst  i 
Gde  hozidin. 

Gde  moi  chelovek  ? 

Gde  chelovek  ? 

Chelovek  I 
Zdess  nochkyu. 

Chto  yest  hushat 
Sukhi  li  prbstini  ? 

Chistd  li  ijostel  9 
Prinesi  svetchi. 

Gde  Potchamt  ? 

Kogdd  vy  uyedete  f 
Chores  chas. 

Pord  yehat. 

Skdlko  platit  ? 

Prinessi  schot. 

Schot  slishkom  velik. 

Nddo  sbdvit, 

holodnol. 

Pruuissi  vodi 

Katoroi  darogoi  mne  itti 1 

Proshu  p>okasdt  mne  dorbgu, 

Kdhova  dorbga  ? 

Zapriaj  mi-li-ldshadi  ? 

Skdlko  prbgon  ? 

Na  vodka. 

JSfa  Chai. 

Dam  na  vbdku. 

Neddm  na  vbdku, 

Za  skdlko  } 

Net,  Dvadsat  kopeik, 

Kakaya  Stdntsia  1 
Skblko  miniit  ? 

Gde  Buffet  ? 


* In  engaging  a droshky  or  sledge  driver,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the' 
street,  square,  &c.,  with  the  addition  of  file  question  .v/coW-oAhow  much?  A bargain  then 
ensues,  which  generally  terminates  in  the  driver  running  after  the  traveller  with  the  words 
Jsi'olti,  poj(iluite—-"\cvy  well,  come  in.” 
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Where  is  the  W.  C.  ? 

Where  is  the  telegraph*office  ? 

Where  is  the  luggage  ? 

The  luggage  is  lost. 

Give  me  a ticket. 

First  class. 

Second  class. 

Smoking  compartment. 

Is  smoking  allowed  ? 

Do  we  change  trains? 

Do  we  change  carriages  ? 

Which  is  the  nearest  station  to ? 

How  far  can  I book  ? 

Is  your  master  at  home  ? 

Is  there  a Doctor  here  ? 

Which  is  the  best  hotel  ? 

Can  horses  be  obtained  at  the  station  to 
go  to  ? 

How  far  is from  the  station  ? 

How  far  can  I book  ? 

I wish  to  telegraph. 

To  the  station  master. 


Gde  Otkhojie  mdsto  (Nujntk)  f 
Gde  telegraph  ? 

Gde  bagaj  ? 

Bagaj  poterian. 

Ddite  inne  billet. 

Pervi  class, 

Vtordi  class. 

Knritelnoye  Otddlenie.  . 

Kta'it  mbjno  ? 

Nddo  U meniat  Poyezd^ 

Nddo  li  meniat  Vagbn  ? 

Katordyd  stantsid  blije-k  ? 

Do  kotordgo  mesta  mogu  vsiat  bilet  ? 
Pdrin  doma  ? 

Test  li  Doctor  sdes  ? 

Kotordyd  lutchidya  Gostinnitsa  ? 
3fojno~li  loshddel  dostat  na  Stantsii 

chtoh  ye  hat  v — '? 

Dale'ko'li ot  Stantsii  ? 

Do  kotoroi  Stantsii  mogu  poluchit  billet 
liochu  teldgrdphirovat. 

Nachalnikii  Stantsii. 


January 
February 
ilarch 
April 
^lay  . 

J une 

July 

August 

September 

October 


Names  op  the  Months  and  Days  op  the  Week. 


Janvar. 

November 

Noydhr. 

Fevrdil. 

Mart. 

December 

Dekdbr. 

Aprbl. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Ponedelnih, 

Mai. 

Vtbrnik, 

lydn. 

Wednesday 

Seredd. 

iyul. 

Thursday 

Chetverg. 

Avgust. 

Friday 

Pidtnitsa. 

Sentydbr. 

Saturday 

Subbta. 

Oktydbr. 

Sunday 

Voskresenie. 

The  Numerals. 


One,  odin. 

Two,  did. 

Three,  tri. 

Four,  chetiri. 

Five,  pidt. 

Six,  sliest. 

Seven,  sem. 

Eight,  rbsem. 

Nine,  deviat. 

Ten,  desiat. 

Eleven,  odin-ndtzat. 

Twelve,  dce-ndtzat ; 

And  so  on,  always  adding  natzat  to 
each  number  up  to 
Twenty,  dvdtzat. 


Twenty-one,  dvatzot-odin. 

Twenty-two,  dvatzat-dvd ; 

And  so  on,  always  adding  the  unit  up 
to  ten,  and  then 
Thirty,  tritsat. 

Forty,  sbrok. 

Fifty,  piatdesiat. 

Sixty,  shesdesidt. 

Seventy,  semdesiat. 

Eighty,  vbsemdesiat. 

Ninety,  devianbsto. 

One  hundred,  sto. 

Five  hundred,  piat  s6t. 

One  thousand,  tyissiatcha. 
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4. — Literature. 

The  modern  literature  of  Russia  dates,  as  almost  everything  else  in 
modern  Russia,  from  the  political  and  intellectual  reforms  effected  by  Peter 
the  Great.  After  the  liberation  of  Russia  from  the  Mongol  yoke,  which 
had  for  several  centuries  completely  arrested  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  Russian  nation,  theMoscovite  Government  and  the  more  enlightened 
citizens  became  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  science  and  art. 
The  task  was  a difficult  one.  They  could  no  longer  look  to  Constantinople, 
from  whence  at  an  earlier  epoch  Russia  had  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  Christian  civilization;  science  and  art  had  fled  from  Byzantium  to  the 
West  of  Europe;  and  from  immediate  intercourse  with  these,  Russia  v^'as 
shut  out  by  her  geographical  position,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  difference 
of  religion  and  by  the  animosity  of  powerful  neighbours.  Polish  letters 
were  the  only  channel  through  which  "Western  civilization  exercised  some  ' 
amount  of  influence  on  Moscovy.  Indeed,  at  Kief  and  in  several  other 
cities  in  the  Russian  provinces  then  incorporated  with  Poland,  schools  were 
established,  where  classical  studies  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  in 
the  West.  In  these  schools  were  formed  most  of  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  even  later,  many  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Peter  the  Great,  among  whom  we  will  only  name  the  most  zealous  partizan 
of  reform,  the  Archbishop  Theophanes  Procopovitch,  were  educated  in 
them.  These  schools  were  also  taken  as  a model  for  the  first  classical 
school  established  at  Moscow  under  the  name  of  the  Latino-Greco- 
Slavonian  Academy.  It  is  from  Poland  also  that  the  first  attempt  at 
a drama  was  introduced  into  Russia,  in  the  form  of  miracle  plays,  which, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Kief,  Wilna,  and  Moscow,  penetrated  into 
the  houses  of  some  rich  boyars,  and  even  into  the  palace  of  the  Tsar. 
But  although  the  influence  of  Poland  and  of  Polish  letters  on  the  literature 
of  Russia  cannot  be  denied,  yet  there  were  two  circumstances  which  did  not 
allow  it  to  be  so  great  or  so  beneficial  as  might  have  been  expected  : firstly, 
Polish  letters  were  then  in  a complete  decline,  owing  to  the  lifeless  scholas- 
ticism introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  under  whose  sway  society  had  fallen  ; 
secondly,  the  obstinate  efforts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
clergy  to  bring  the  Ruthenian  subjects  of  the  republic  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  produced  a violent  struggle  and  engaged  all  the  best  intel- 
lects of  the  country  in  religious  controversy,  d’he  printing  offices  of  Kief, 
Wilna,  Lemberg,  &c.,  on  which  the  reading  public  of  Moscovy  chiefly 
depended  for  books  (the  printing  office  established  at  Moscow  being  appro- 
priated almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  Church  and  the  Government), 
produced  scarcely  anything  except  devotional  books  and  controversial  tracts. 
Thus  Polish  influence  not  only  failed  to  free  the  literature  of  Russia  from  its 
almost  exclusively  devotional  and  ecclesiastical  character,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, strengthened  it  in  that  direction.  A more  direct  communication 
with  the  civilised  world  alone  could  have  put  an  end  to  that  state  of  things 
and  have  roused  the  nation  from  its  secular  intellectual  slumber.  This  was 
felt  by  some  of  the  Tsars  of  Moscow,  and  they  tried  to  undertake  the  task. 
Boris  Godunof  sent  young  noblemen  to  study  abroad  ; he  is  even  said  to  have 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a university  at  Moscow.  In  general, 
however,  these  efforts  of  the  Tsars  were  of  a very  timorous  nature. 
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and  they  were  frequently  frustrated  by  the  animosity  of  jealous  neigh- 
bours. Many  instances  are  recorded  of  professional'  men,  engaged  for  the 
service  of  the  Tsar,  having  been  prevented  by  the  Polish  or  Livonian 
authorities  from  proceeding  on  their  way  to  Moscow.  At  length  Peter  the 
Great  did  in  a violent  way  what  his  predecessors  had  been  unable  to  do  by 
milder  means.  He  broke  through  the  wall  which  had  hitherto  separated 
Kussia  from  Western  Europe,  and  forced  his  nation  into  the  main  channel 
of  European  civilization.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  exhibited  the 
same  restless  activity,  the  same  faculty  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  most 
minute  details  of  a scheme,  which  he  showed  in  his  other  acts.  Not  con- 
tent with  issuing  general  measures  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
his  subjects,  with  erecting  new  schools  and  reforming  old  ones,  with  ]>re- 
paring  the  plan  of  an  academy  of  sciences  (which  was  however  opened  only 
after  his  death),  he  also  found  leisure  to  choose  the  books  that  were  to  be 
translated  (generally  elementary  books  of  science),  and  sometimes  to  revise 
translations  and  to  inspect  their  printing.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he 
corrected  the  proofs  of  early  numbers  of  the  first  newspaper  published  by 
his  orders  at  Moscow  in  1703. 

The  first  classical  writer  and  reformer  of  letters  in  Kussia  was  Lomo- 
nossof,  the  son  of  a fisherman  at  Archangel,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth, — a man  remarkable  for  the  universality  of  his  genius 
and  acquirements.  Having  left  his  home  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  studied 
first  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  and  finally  at  the  universities  of  Germany  ; 
on  his  return  to  Petersburg  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  promotion  of 
science  and  letters  in  his  own  country.  He  was  not  a poet  in  the  modern 
and  stricter  acceptation  of  the  word;  and  his  odes,  his  tragedies,  and  his 
unfinished  epic  poem  are  little  more  than  clever  and  well-written  imita- 
tions of  German  and  French  models.  However,  he  is  not  quite  un- 
deservedly considered  as  the  creator  of  the  modern  poetry  of  Russia,  for 
it  is  he  who  banished  the  clumsy  syllabic  verse  which  had  been  introduced 
from  Poland,  and  replaced  it  by  the  tonical  prosody  which  is  used  until 
now  and  which  has  proved  so  congenial  to  the  Russian  language.  He 
also  rendered  great  service  to  the  language  by  rejecting  from  it,  although 
not  completely,  numerous  ecclesiastical  Slavonian  expressions  and  forms 
which  had  crept  in  under  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  by 
tracing  a line  of  separation  between  the  two  languages.  But  his  most 
important  right  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  is  liis  having  been  an 
indefatigable  champion  of  science  ; he  was  alternately  grammarian,  philo- 
logist, historian,  chemist,  natural  philosopher,  metallurgist,  statistician,  and 
worker  in  mosaic ; his  name  appears  in  the  beginning  of  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge  and  art ; he  was,  to  use  the  words  of  a great  Russian 
writer  of  more  recent  date,  “ the  only  promoter  of  science  in  Russia  in  the 
period  between  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II.” 

At  a time  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
artificial,  pseudo-classical  school  of  France,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lomo- 
nossof  submitted  to  the  same  sway,  and  that  his  example  should  have 
engaged  in  the  same  direction  a host  of  less  gifted  writers,  with  whom  litera- 
ture became  a mere  rhetorical 'exercise — a childish  imitation  of  French  models. 
A profusion  of  epics,  tragedies,  odes,  &c.,  appeared  every  day,  and  Russia, 
in  the  raptures  of  her  newly-won  civilization,  boasted  already  of  possessing 
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her  own  Corneilles  and  Racines,  Virgils  and  Voltaires,  whose  works,  how- 
ever, can  now  scarcely  he  read,  even  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  historical  study  of  literature — if  we  except  Derjavin,  the  first  Russian 
poet  of  eminence,  whose  odes  and  other  lyrics,  although  not  free  from  the 
rhetorical  bombast  which  was  then  held  to  be  poetry,  present  many  flashes 
of  a genius  powerful  and  truly  poetic,  and  which  will  save  his  works  from 
oblivion,  notwithstanding  their  many  defects.  Satire  and  comedy  were  the 
only  kinds  of  literature  at  that  time,  and  these,  although  strictly  imitative 
in  their  forms,  were  of  some  originality  as  to  their  contents.  The  comedies 
of  Von-Wisin,  those  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  the  satirical  essays  of 
Novikof  and  his  imitators,  the  fables  of  Hemnitzer,  are  until  now  read 
with  pleasure  as  interesting  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  their 
epoch.  Von-Wisin’s  comedy  of  ‘The  Minor’  still  appears  on  the  stage 
from  time  to  time. 

A new  period  in  the  literature  of  Russia  begins  with  Karamzin.  In  one 
sense  he  may  be  called  the  continuator  of  Lomonossofs  reforms,  for,  while 
he  still  more  strictly  separated  the  vernacular  Russian  from  the  Slavonian 
language,  he  also  banished  the  heavy  Latin  phraseology  introduced  by 
Lomonossof,  and  replaced  it  by  the  more  simple  and  natural  construction 
of  modern  languages.  He  thus  created  in  Russia  an  elegant  literary  style 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  modern  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
abandoned  the  pompous  rhetoric  of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  the 
sentimentality  which  was  in  such  vogue  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  By  his  periodicals, 
in  which  he  published  his  ‘ Letters  of  a Traveller  ’ (a  lively  and  brilliant 
description  of  his  tour  through  Europe),  sentimental  tales,  original  as  well 
as  translations,  and  popular  scientific  and  critical  essays,  he  more  than  any 
other  writer  contributed  to  spread  a taste  for  reading  among  the  public.  In 
the  task  of  popularising  literature  he  was  much  assisted  by  Dimitrief,  who 
did  for  the  language  of  poetry  what  Karamzin  had  done  for  prose  writing. 
A further  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Krylof,  whose  fables  are 
equal  to  any  similar  .productions  in  other  countries,  and  are  justly 
considered  as  most  perfect  models  of  elegant  and  idiomatical  language. 
A similar  style  is  met  with  in  Griboyedof’s  comedy  ‘ Sorrow  comes  from 
Wit/  a most  telling  satire  on  the  society  of  Moscow,  which  was  greedily  read 
and  learnt  by  heart  many  years  before  it  was  allowed  by  the  censor 
to  appear  on  the  stage  or  in  print.  Great  influence  on  the  literature  of 
Russia  was  exercised  by  Jukovski,  who,  by  his  masterly  translations  of  some 
contemporary  English  and  German  poets,  introduced  into  Russia  the  then 
arising  romantic  school  of  poetry.  At  the  same  time  Martinof,  by  his 
translations  of  Greek  classics,  and  especially  Guaditch,  by  his  able  transla- 
tion of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  gave  to  their  countrymen  a more  correct  idea  of  the  true 
character  of  classical  poetry. 

But  the  great  national  poet  of  Russia  is  Pushkin.  His  works  are  very 
numerous  and  varied.  After  having  been  an  imitator  of  Byron  in  some  of 
his  earlier  poetical  tales  (‘  The  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus/  ‘ The  Fountain 
of  Bakhchisarai,’  ‘The  Gipsies’),  he  exhibited  in  his  more  mature  works  a 
truly  original  and  national  genius,  which  fully  justified  the  admiration 
which  is  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen.  His  poetical  novel  (‘  Evgheni 
Oneghin  ’),  a tale  of  a Russian  homme  hlase,  offers  lively  and  interesting 
pictures  of  provincial  and  metropolitan  life  in  Russia.  His  ‘ Boris  Godiinof  ’ 
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is  a magnificent  historical  drama,  after  the  model  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  repre- 
senting Russia  at  the  highly  interesting  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first 
false  Demetrius.  Among  his  other  works  we  shall  only  point  out  his  poem 
‘ Poltava,’  some  fine  dramatic  sketches  (‘  The  Stone  Guest,’  ‘ Mozart  and 
Salieri,’  ‘The  Covetous  Knight’),  and  an  excellent  story  in  prose,  ‘ The  Cap- 
tain’s Daughter,’  presenting  a picture  of  provincial  life  in  Russia  at  the  time 
of  the  Pugatchef  rebellion.  A great  number  of  Pushkin’s  lyric  pieces  re- 
commend themselves  as  well  by  vigour  of  thought  and  deep  feeling  as  by 
elegance  of  style  and  melody  of  verse.  Lermontof  holds  the  next  place  after 
Puslddn  in  the  consideration  of  his  countiwmen,  and,  indeed,  although  he 
died  before  his  talent  had  come  to  full  maturity,  the  vigour  of  thought  and 
passion,  and  the  strength  of  expression,  which  unite  in  his  poetry  with  an 
exquisite  harmony  of  versification,  would  undoubtedly  have  gained  him  a 
prominent  position  in  any  literature. 

Of  other  modern  poets,  the  most  remarkable  are  Baratinski,  Yazikof, 
Khomiakof,  Countess  Rostopchin,  and  the  peasant  poets  Koltsof  and  Kikitin. 
Among  living  poets  we  may  mention  Maikof,  Stcherbina,  Nekrassof  (a  most 
bitter  satirist),  Polonski,  and  Count  A.  Tolstoi,  author  of  an  historical  drama, 
‘ The  Death  of  John  the  Terrible,’  which  has  had  a great  success  on  the 
stage.  • 

A writer  whose  ]X)pularity  and  whose  influence  on  the  literature  of  his 
country  are  equal,  if  not  even  superior,  to  those  of  Pushkin,  is  Gogol,  the 
great  humourist  of  Russia,  a man  who  possessed  to  a high  degree  the  art,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  of  “ laughing  a laugh  under  which  are  bitter  tears 
to  analyse  “ the  mud  of  trifling  things  with  which  life  is  shackled  ; to  ex- 
pose the  triviality  and  meanness  of  life  and  of  man,” — such  is  the  usual 
theme  of  his  works,  and  this  theme  he  realizes  with  striking  truth  and 
inexhaustible  humour.  His  chief  works  are  a comedy,  ‘ The  Revisor,’  which 
holds  permanent  possession  of  the  stage,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
comedy  in  the  Russian  language,  and  a tale  entitled  ‘ The  Dead  Souls,’  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  been  published. 

As  almost  all  the  modern  poets  of  Russia  are  more  or  less  indebted  to 
Pushkin,  so  the  influence  of  Gogol  may  be  traced  in  a greater  or  smaller 
degree  in  almost  all  the  branches  of  Russian  novel- writing.  The  modern 
novel-writers  who  hold  the  highest  place  are  Turguenief,  Gontcharof, 
Pisemski,  Dostoievski,  and  Count  Tolstoi. 

The  writing  of  historical  novels,  which  had  been  quite  abandoned  for 
some  years,  has  been  resumed  by  Count  A.  Tolstoi,  and  by  Count  L. 
Tolstoi,  whose  romance  entitled  ‘War  and  Peace’  purports  to  represent 
the  social  life  of  Russia  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

Of  modern  comedies  those  of  Ostrovski  alone  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Scientific  literature  can  be  but  poor  in  a country  where  science  has  been 
introduced  so  recently,  and  where,  until  of  late  years,  literature  has  been 
under  the  control  of  rigorous  censors.  The  history  of  Russia  is  almost  the 
only  branch  of  science  in  which  some  remarkable  original  works  are  to  be 
found.  The  first,  most  celebrated  historian  in  Russia  is  Karamzin,  who,  in 
his  ‘ History  of  the  Russian  State,’  gave  for  the  first  time  a true  work  of 
science  and  art,  and  not,  as  his  predecessors  Tatischef  and  Prince  Stcher- 
batof,  a crude  and  clumsy  digest  of  the  old  chronicles  and  annals.  Xot- 
witbstanding  the  progress  made  by  historical  investigation  since  it  was  first 
published,  his  work  is  until  now  not  only  widely  read  by  the  general  public, 
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but  is  even  studied  and  considered  as  a book  of  reference  by  every  writer  on 
national  history.  Among  the  numerous  more  modern  historical  writers,  we 
shall  only  name  Polevoi,  Solovief  (Professor  at  Moscow,  whose  work  is  now 
considered  the  best  history  of  Russia),  Ustrialof  (author  of  a very  detailed 
history  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  which  only  a few  volumes  have  as  yet  been 
published),  Kostomarof  (author  of  several  historical  works  on  Little  Ptussia 
before  its  incorporation  with  Russia,  on  the  ancient  municipal  constitutions 
of  Novgorod  and  Pskof,  on  the  false  Demetrius,  &c.),  Beliayef,  Pypin, 
Stchapof  (author  of  a good  work  on  the  Russian  dissenters)  ; Miliutin, 
Minister  of  War,  author  of  a work  on  the  Italian  campaign  of  Suvorof,  and 
Bogdanovitch  (a  history  of  the  war  of  1812). 

Until  a very  recent  period,  all  the  other  branches  of  scientific  literature 
were  almost  exclusively  (and  even  now  are  to  a great  extent)  supplied  by 
translations  from  foreign  languages.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II., 
whose  influence  on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  Russian  people  was 
very  marked,  that  translations  began  to  be  cultivated.  They  continued 
with  great  activity  during  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. ; but  in 
the  last  years  of  his  reign  this  activity  was  arrested  by  a sudden  increase  of 
the  severity  of  the  censorship,  which,  far  from  abating  in  the  reign  of 
Nicholas,  grew  at  last  to  such  a system  of  censorial  terror,  that  not  even  the 
most  innocent  novel  could  be  translated  without  considerable  mutilations. 
Under  the  more  liberal  system  wliich  has  been  inaugurated  during  the 
present  reign  translations  are  again  published  with  great  activity.  The 
works  of  Macaulay,  Buckle,  Adam  Smith,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and  many  other 
standard  English  works,  may  now  be  read  in  the  Russian  language. 

The  present  period  is  marked  by  a cultivation  of  political  writing,  most  of 
the  intellect  of  the  country  being  absorbed  in  administrative  reforms.  The 
political  economists  and  statists  form  a comparatively  small  school,  but  are 
nevertheless  well  known  to  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe.  The  news- 
papers employ  a very  considerable  number  of  writers.  The  foremost  journal 
IS  the  ‘ Moscow  Gazette,’  with  a circulation  of  about  15,000.  Next  in  import- 
ance are  (at  St.  Petersburg),  the  ‘ Golos,’  ‘ Russki  Mir,’  ‘Novoe  Vremia,’and 
‘ Birjevye  Veddmosti.’  At  St.  Petersburg,  moreover,  almost  every  minister  of 
state  has  his  organ.  The  ‘ Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  ’ is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Imperial  Foreign  Office.  Of  the  monthly  magazines  the  most  important 
are  the  ‘ Moscow  Herald,’  conducted  by  Mr.  Katkof,  and  the  ‘ Herald  of 
Europe,’  conducted  by  Mr.  Stassulevitch.  The  scientific  publications  of  the- 
War  Office  and  Admiralty,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  are  of  high  interest.  The  several  scientific  societies  of  Russia 
publish  journals,  whose  valuable  contents  are  almost  entirely  lost  to 
Western  Europe,  owing  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  edited. 

Although  the  periodical  press  is  no  longer  subject  to  a preventive  censor- 
shpr,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  free:  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  system  of  avertUsemenU  and  suspensions^  which  has 
been  borrowed  from  France,  weighs  somewhat  heavily  upon  it. 
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Diuim 
12  Diilim 
Vershok 
16  Vershoks 
3 Arshins 


500  Sajens 
2400  Sq.  sajens 


5. —Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins. 


Measures  of  Length. 

= 1 inch  Eng.  = 0’0254  metre. 

= 1 foot  ,,  = 0’3048  „ 

= 1*75  inch  Eng. 

= 1 arshin  = 28  inches  Eng.  = 

= 1 sajen  or  fathom  = 7 feet  Eng.  : 

(N.B.  a nautical  sajen  has  6 feet). 
= 1 verst  = 0*66  or  § mile  Eng. 

= 1 desiatina  = 2*86  acres  Eng.  : 


0‘7112  metre, 
2‘133G  metres. 

1.-0668  kilom. 
1*0925  hectare. 


Shtof 
8 Shtofs 

40  Vedros 


Measures  of  Capacity. 

= ^ vedro. 

= 1 vedro  = 3*25  galls,  wine,  and  2*7069  Imp.  galls.  = 12*2985 
litres. 

= 1 botchka  = 108*2760  Imp.  galls. 


Dry  Measure. 

Garnets  = 0*34  peck  Eng. 

8 Garnets  = 1 chetverik  = 2*73  pecks  or  0*72  bushel  Eng. 

8 Chetveriks  = 1 chetvert  or  quarter  = 5*77  bushels  Eng.  = 0*72185  imp,  qr. 
= 209*9  litres. 


Weights.* 

1 Zolotnik  = 2*41  drams  avoirdu})ois  = 4265  milligrammes. 

96  Zolotniks  = 1 funt  = 14*43  ozs.  avordupois,  or  0*40952  kilo. 

40  Pounds  = 1 pud  = 36*08  lbs.  ,,  „ 16*372  „ 

10  Puds  = 1 berkovets  = 360*80  lbs.  ,,  „ 163*720  „ 

The  coinage  of  Piussia  is  decimal;  thus — 100  copecks  make 
1 ruble.  The  ruble,  of  which  the  standard  is  silver,  contains  about 
18  grs.  of  pure  silver,  and  an  alloy  of  about  13  per  cent.,  or  83^  in  9G.  Its 
par  value  in  English  money  is 

The  silver  currency  in  circulation  before  the  Crimean  war  has  been 
exported  from  llussia,  and  the  only  silver  money  at  ])resent  in  use  are 
pjieces  of  20,  15,  10,  and  5 copecks.  The  intrinsic  value  of  these  coins 
was  reduced  by  12  per  cent,  in  1860.  The  copper  tokens  range  between  1 
and  5 cops. 

The  lower  classes,  particularly  in  the’ interior  of  Eussia,  still  speak  of  the 
“ Grivna,”  an  old  coin  of  the  value  of  10  cop.  Thus,  “ Grivennik  ” is  10 
cop.,  and  “ Dvugrivinny  ” 20  cop. 

Taken  at  par  the  sovereign  is  worth  6 rs.  28  cops.,  and  the  shilling 
31  cops.;  but  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  sometimes  enhances  the 
nominal  value  of  a sovereign  in  paper  money  to  Es.  7*50,  according  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  London. 

The  paper  money  in  circulation  is  inconvertible,  but  has  a forced  cur- 
rency. The  notes  represent  100  rubles,  50  rs.,  25  rs.,  10  rs.,  5 rs.,  3 rs., 
and  1 ruble,  and  are  plainly  stamped  with  their  value.  They  are  very 

* The  principal  weights  and  measures  will  probably  soon  be  decimalized  on  the  basis  of  the 
metrical  system.  ^ 
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elaborate  in  design,  and  bear  portraits  of  Eussian  sovereigns.  Practically 
the  paper  ruble  is  worth  2s.  6c^. 

The  Treasury  Bonds  are  for  50  rs.,  and  bear  4^  per  cent,  interest. 
Eussian  paper  money  may  now  be  freely  exported  and  imported.* 

Example  to  find  the  value  of  50  rubles  Eussian  money  in  British 
sterling,  at  the  rate,  say,  of  S2d.  to  the  ruble : — 

Euble.  Pence.  Rubles. 

1 = 32  X 50 

50 

12)1600 


20)133  4 


Answer  £6  13  4 


or  50?.  in  Eussian  rubles  at  the  same  rate : — 

Pence.  ' Copecks.  Pence. 

32  = 100  X 12,000  = £50 

100 


32)1,200,000(375.00 

96 

240 

224 

160 

160 


000  Answer  Bs.  375.00  Cop. 

The  value  of  a sovereign  in  Eussian  money,  at  the  exchange  of  32d.,  will 
be  found  thus : — 

Pence.  Copecks.  Pence. 

32  = 100  X 240  = 20s. 

240 


32)24,000(7.50 

224 

160 

160 

000 


Answer  Bs.  7.50. 


* Travellers  will  receive  the  current  value  of  their  money  in  Russian  rubles,  and  vice  versS, 
at  the  frontier  railway  stiitions.  It  is,  however,  best  to  carry  only  the  amount  strictly  requi- 
site, and  to  keep  the  rest  in  circular  notes,  or  with  a banlcer  at  St.  I’etersburg  or  Moscow. 
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6. — Passport  Eegulations. 

Foreigners  arriving  in  Enssia,  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  with  passports 
duly  vised  at  one  of  the  Imperial  Embassies,  Legations,  or  Consulates  (in 
London,  32,  Great  Winchester-street,  City),  may  reside  in  any  part  of 
Enssia,  and  travel  throughout  the  empire,  with  the  same  passport  for  the 
term  of  6 months.  The  passport  must  be  exhibited  on  arrival  to  the  local 
authorities  (through  the  hotel-keeper,  to  avoid  inconvenience),  who  will 
register  it.  Should  the  traveller  desire  to  stay  longer  than  6 months,  a 
regular  passport  for  residence  must  be  applied  for  to  the  governor  of  a 
provincial  town,  or,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Alien  Office.  A neglect  of 
this  rule  may  be  punished  by  expulsion  from  the  Empire.  Travellers  wlio 
have  not  remained  in  Enssia  beyond  the  term  of  6 months  may  leave  the 
empire,  by  sea  or  by  land,  with  their  national  passports,  after  a second 
visa  by  the  authorities  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  impediment  to  their 
leaving  the  country.  The  latter  regulation  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
absconding  of  debtors,  or  of  parties  in  a criminal  or  civil  suit,  before  a 
judicial  verdict  has  been  given. 

Ohs. — The  principal  formalities  which  the  traveller  has  therefore  to 
observe  are,  1st,  to  get  "a  new  passport,  and,  2ndly,  to  have  it  vised  by  a 
Eussian  diplomatic  or  consular  official.  The  rule  applies  equally  to  Fin- 
land and  Poland.  The  passport  regulations  are  now  more  strictly  applied 
than  ever,  particularly  at  St.  Petersburg,  notwithstanding  that  in  every 
other  countr}'  on  the  Continent  the  passport  system,  so  obnoxious  to  the 
modern  traveller,  is  almost  entirely  abolished.  Tourists  should  keep  this 
in  mind,  for  any  neglect  of  the  Eussian  regulations  is  visited  with  severe 
discomfort  and  annoyance,  and  even  with  penalties. 

7. — Custom-Houses. 

Travellers  will  meet  with  every  civility  at  the  hands  of  the  Eussian 
Custom-house  officers.  Although  the  tariff  is  still  highly  protective,  persons 
evidently  travelling  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  are  very 
little  molested  by  the  search  for  articles  liable  to  duty.  There  has  hitherto 
been  some  difficulty  in  passing  books,  maps,  guides,  and  other  products  of 
the  press,  but  existing  regulations  permit  the  introduction  of  all  such 
printed  works  as  Continental  travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with 
them,  excluding  the  publications  of  the  Eussian  revolutionary  press  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  Travellers  are  cautioned  against  introducing  the 
latter  works.  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books  are  not  touched,  nor  need  the 
Handbook  be  any  longer  concealed.  When  the  books  are  in  large  parcels, 
they  will  be  forwarded  by  the  frontier  authorities  to  the  local  Censor, 
by  whom  they  are  examined,  and  ultimately  restored  to  the  owner,  if 
not  on  the  prohibited  list.  English  and  foreign  newspapers  are  not 
seized,  as  formerly,  when  used  as  wrappers.  Sealed  letters,  lottery- 
tickets,  playing-cards,  and  books  of  an  immoral  or  irreligious  tendency, 
are  liable  to  seizure.  Fire-arms  cannot  be  introduced  into  Enssia 
or  Poland  without  special  licence.  Travellers  coming  to  Enssia  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  should  therefore  deliver  np  their  guns  to  the 
Customs’  authorities,  by  whom  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  place  of 
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destination,  there  to  he  applied  for  on  arrival.  The  proper  office  will  he 
indicated,  and  a receipt  will  he  given. 

The  proceedings  of  Government  officials  are  far  stricter  in  Poland  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and  their  searchings  are  tedious,  both 
at  the  frontier  and  on  arrival  at  Warsaw.  The  officers  are,  however, 
civil  and  courteous  so  long  as  the  traveller  is  patient,  and  a Custom-house 
officer  cannot  have  much  to  say  to  a person  whose  baggage  is  confined  to 
his  own  personal  requisites. 

N.B. — i^ny  well-founded  complaints  against  officers  of  Customs  will  he 
strictly  inquired  into  and  redressed  by  His  Excellency  the  Director  of 
Customs  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  whom  representations  should  be  addressed, 
either  direct  or  through  any  British  official  in  the  country. 


8.— Posting  and  Postages. 

1.  Posting. — In  order  to  travel  post  in  Russia,  it  is  necessary  only  in  a 
few  provinces  to  have  a 'podorojna,  or  order  for  horses,  in  which  is  inserted 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  traveller  is  going,  the  distance  in  versts, 
and  the  number  of  horses  required.  The  cost  of  the  podorojna  depends 
on  the  number  of  versts  and  horses,  at  a rate  which  varies  from  1^  cop. 
to  5 cops,  per  horse,  according  to  the  locality.  This  document  is  ob- 
tained from  the  governor  of  the  town  which  the  traveller  is  leaving, 
or  at  an  office  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  making  the  appli- 
cation it  is  necessary  to  produce  a passport.  The  greatest  care  must 
be^taken  of  the  podorojna,  and  it  should  be  kept  at  hand,  for  it  will 
be  required  at  each  post-station  as  an  authority  for  the  post-masters  to 
furnish  horses ; and,  if  mislaid  or  lost,  the  unfortunate  traveller  will  be 
obliged  to  continue  his  journey  with  a peasant’s  horses,  subject  to  all  his 
caprices  as  to  charge,  hour  of  starting,  and  distance  of  each  day’s  journey. 
A table  showing  the  distance  from  one  station  to  another,  and  the  charge 
for  each  horse,  is  hung  up  in  every  post-house,  which  is  frequently  a mere 
hut.  A book  is  likewise  kept  in  which  travellers  may  enter  their  com- 
plaints. Should  any  difficulties  arise,  a request  to  see  this  book  may  have 
some  effect  upon  the  dilatory  and  extortionate  post-master.  This  official  is 
bound  to  furnish  at  least  the  number  of  horses  ordered  in  the  podorojna  ; 
but  he  may  compel  the  traveller  to  take  more  if  the  roads  require  it,  and  this 
he  does  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  making  him  travel  with  6,  and  in  very 
bad  roads  with  9 horses ; he  may  also,  and  often  does,  on  the  cross-roads, 
affirm  tliat  there  are  no  horses  left  but  those  which  he  is  bound  to  keep  for 
the  mail  or  for  Government  couriers.  A little  persuasion  will  however 
generally  secure  the  requisite  number  of  horses.  The  drivers  expect  a 
fee  of  10  to  20  cops,  for  the  stage,  according  to  its  length.  This  varies 
greatly,  viz.  from  12  to  30  versts. 

''J.’he  traveller  should  take  especial  care  never  to  travel  post  just  before,  or 
immediately  after,  a courier  or  other  man  in  authority.  The  speed  when 
posting  is  sometimes  great,  the  horses  going  ventre  a terre ; but  so  much 
time  is  lost  at  the  post-houses  in  changing,  that,  including  stoppages,  the 
traveller  will  not  clear  much  beyond  8 or  9 miles  an  hour.  If  the  traveller 
is  not  provided  with  his  own  carriage,  or  should  he  not  borrow  or  hire  one 
at  the  place  of  starting,  he  must  content  himself  with  the  accommodation 
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afforded  by  a telega,  a small  oj^en  waggon  without  spriogs,  but  strongly 
constructed,  so  as  to  withstand  the  roads  of  the  country.  The  jolting  is 
most  painful ; straw,  and  not  unfrequently  a bed,  is  placed  in  the  cart 
by  Kussian  travellers.  Gathering  up  his  6 or  8 reins  (for  there  are  2 to 
each  horse),  and  grasping  his  short  severe  whip,  the  yamstchih  leaves  the 
])Ost-house  at  a furious  gallop,  and  keeping  the  horses  at  this  pace  nearly 
the  whole  stage,  not  unfrequently  returns  to  his  station  with  one  less  than 
he  set  out  with.  The  Idhitka  in  winter  is  an  improvement  on  the  telega, 
as  it  has  a hood  and  an  apron. 

In  the  winter,  sledges  will  be  found  even  as  far  south  as  Odessa,  and  in 
that  season  from  10  to  12  miles  an  hour  may  be  accomplished.  In  the 
provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  where  podorojuas  are  still 
in  use,  the  charges  for  posting  are  much  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Eussia.  As  alterations  are  frequently  made  in  the  post-stations,  and  some- 
times in  the  roads,  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  traveller,  should  he  purpose 
visiting  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  purchase  the  printed 
routes  published  on  authority  for  the  current  year,  and  have  the  names 
of  the  stations  read  over  to  him,  so  that  he  can  write  them  down  in 
English.  This  will  preserve  him  from  the  idea  that  he  is  being  imposed 
upon  — sometimes  as  great  a vexation  as  the  reality.  The  post-maps 
are  very  accurate. 

2.  Postages. — The  following  are  the  principal  rates  of  postage  for  single 
letters  (15  grammes)  : — 


To  Great  Britain 8 Cop. 

„ Germany 8 „ 


France 
Italy  (via  Germany) 
Sweden  (via  Germany)  . . 
United  States  (via  Eng- 
land)   

Do.  (via  Antwnrp) 
Do.  (via  Bremen 
or  Hamhurg-) 


From  Gt.  Britain,  not  prepaid  16  Cop. 

„ Germany  „ „ 

16  „ 

„ France  „ „ 

18  „ 

>>  Italy  „ 

16  „ 

„ Sweden  „ ,, 

16  „ 

,,  United  States  (via  Gt. 

Britain),  not  prepaid 

16  „ 

„ Do.  (via  Antwerp),  „ 

16  „ 

„ Do.  (via  Bremen  or 

Hamburg)  „ „ 

16  „ 

of  the  Empire  is  10  cop.  Letters  for 

most  foreign  countries  need  not  be  prepaid.  Stamps  are  procurable  at  all 
post-offices.  Post-cards  are  also  in  use. 

N.B. — At  the  capitals,  newspapers  will  not  be  delivered,  even  if  prepaid 
abroad,  unless  they  have  been  subscribed  for  at  a Eussian  post-office.  In 
other  towns  this  rule  is  not  so  strictly  enforced. 


9. — Cuisine  and  Eestaurants. 

The  Diner-a-la-Eusse,  as  known  in  England,  differs  widely  in  substance, 
although  not  in  form,  from  its  prototype  of  Moscow. 

The  following  is  the  menu  * of  a Eussian  dinner,  which  the  traveller  is 
invited  to  read  in  Eussian  accents  to  the  proprietor  of  the  “ Palkin  Traktir  ” 

* It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  the  memo  of  a recherche  dinner,  but 
simply  of  a repast  composed  exclusively  of  national  ylats. 
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at  St.  Petersburg,  or  to  tlio  landlord  of  the  “ Novo-Troitski,”  or  of  the 
“ Moscovski  Traktir,”  at  Moscow. 

I, — Zahusha. 

This  is  the  vorsclimach  (dinette)  of  most  northern  nations.  It  consists 
of  various  relishes,  such  as  fresh  caviar,  raw  herrings,  smoked  salmon,  lalyh 
(sturgeon  dried  in  the  sun),  raw  smoked  goose,  radishes,  cheese,  butter, 
and  other  comestibles.  These  need  not  be  specified,  the  word  “ Zakuska  ” 
comprehending  everything  of  the  kind  in  season.  A glass  of  Kiimmel 
(Alasch),  or  of  “ Listofka,”  an  excellent  spirit  flavoured  with  the  young 
leaves  of  the  black  currant,  is  highly  recommended.  The  curious  may 
try  the  other  liquors,  or  vodkas,  which  will  be  served  up. 


II,— The  Obed,  or  Dinner, 

1.  Soups: — 

Okroshka;  a cold  iced  soup  of  kvas  (a  beverage  made  of  fermented  rye), 
with  pieces  of  herring,  cucumber,  and  meat  floating  in  it. 

, Batvenia  : another  cold  soup  of  green  colour. 

Stchi ; a very  good  cabbage  soup  ; the  sour  cream  served  round  should 
be  added. 

Ukha,  or  fish  soup : this  is  rather  expensive  if  made  of  sterlet,  but  is 
very  good  of  yerslii,  or  pope  (rulf). 

Travellers  would  do  well  to  order  small  quantities  of  each  description  of 
potage,  in  the  ratio  of  one  portion  for  three  or  four.  • A mere  taste  will 
suffice  in  the  case  of  tlie  two  cold  soups. 

2.  Rastigai ; patties  of  the  isinglass  and  flesh  of  the  sturgeon.  Very 
much  like  muffins  with  fish. 

3.  Solianka : a dish  composed  of  fish  and  cabbage.  Recommended. 
Use  cayenne.  (Krcisny  Derets.) 

4.  Pojarskie  kotlety  : cutlets  of  chicken  k la  Pojarski.*  Very  good.  Veal 
cutlets  are  also  a speciality  of  Moscow. 

5.  Porbsionok  pod  khrenbm : cold  boiled  sucking-pig  with  horse-radish 
sauce.  Not  a pretty  dish,  but  very  eatable. 

6.  Barany-bok  s-kashoi : roast  mutton  stuffed  with  buckwheat.  An 
excellent  opportunity  of  tasting  buckwheat,  the  staple  food  of  the  country. 

7.  Jarkoe  : the  roast,  consisting  of  molbdye  tetereva,  or  young  capercailzie 
(up  to  September)  ; riabchik,  a kind  of  grouse  (all  the  year  round) ; and 
dupelia,  or  double  snipe  (in  September).  Salted  cucumbers  as  salad.  Vege- 
tables will  not  be  served  unless  ordered. 

8.  Pirojnoe  : sweet  dishes.  Gurief  pudding,  made  principally  of  buck- 
wheat, is  not  a bad  dish. 

Order  Nesselrode  pudding,  an  excellent  combination  of  plum-pudding 
and  ices,  and  “ Moscovite,”  something  between  an  ice  and  a jelly,  flavoured 
with  the  fruit  of  the  season. 

Should  digestion  require  it,  the  >Syr,  or  cheese  from  the  Zakuska,  and 
even  the  caviar,  may  be  served  up  again,  although  it  is  not  customary  at  a 
Russian  table. 

* So  called  after  an  old  lady  of  Torjok,'  on  the  old  post-road  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Jiloscow,  who  made  her  inn  famous,  and  her  profits  lai  ge,  by  the  invention  of  this  dish, 
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With  reference  to  wines  and  drinks,  it  is  indispensable,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  and  comparison,  to  order  nothing  but  what  is  produced  on  Eussian 
soil.  The  sherry  of  the  Crimea  is  a very  tolerable  brown  sherry  ; the 
imitations  of  Bordeaux  and  Champagne,  provided  they  are  really  of  the 
Crimean  grape,  not  of  the  manufactories  at  Yaroslaf,  are  better  than  many 
inferior  marks  of  the  genuine  article.  Prince  Woronzoffs  wines  are  highly 
recommended.  The  wine  of  the  Caucasus  comes  in  very  appropriately  as  a 
Burgundy.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Kahetinskoe,  a very  sound  and  pure  wine. 
The  ladies  will  be  pleased  with  Gumbrinskoe,  a pleasant  sweet  wine  grown 
in  the  Gumbri  district  of  the  Caucasus.  The  champagne  of  the  Don, 
“ Donskoe  Champanskoe,”  very  often  appears  on  Eussian  tables  disguised  as 
Clicquot,  and  is  really  a very  potable  wine  ; all  the  sparkling  wines  of  the 
Crimea  have  a slight  taste  of  apples,  and  the  others  have  the  gout  du 
terroir. 

But  besides  the  wines,  there  are  several  delicious  beverages  under  the 
denomination  of  Kvas.  Order  Yablochni  kvas,  or  cider ; Grushevoi  kvas, 
or  perry  ; Malinovoi,  or  raspberry  kvas.  The  best,  however,  of  all,  is  per- 
haps the  goblet  of  cool  Lompopo,  the  recipe  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
travelled  from  the  Baltic  provinces.  There  is  excellent  beer  to  be  had  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  towns,  as  well  as  at  all  railway  stations. 
Mead  is  likewise  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  All  these  drinks  are  served  in 
old  silver  tankards  and  beakers  of  German  or  Dutch  work.  Coffee,  yellow 
tea,  liqueurs,  and  cigarettes  complete  the  feast.  Fruit  can  be  had  if  de- 
manded ; excellent  in  season. 

The  service  is  very  good;  the  slightest  want  is  quietly  and  promptly 
supplied  by  the  most  civil  of  waiters,  attired  in  bright-coloured  silk  shirts, 
worn  over  another  garment  of  equal  effect  and  neatness. 

The  cost  of  a dinner  like  that  described  above,  exclusive  of  the  zakuska, 
sterlet  soup,  wines,  kvas,  coffee,  and  fruit,  will  not  be  less  than  2 rs.  50  cop. 
per  head  (6s.  8<i.),  and  perhaps  5 rs.  (13s.  6rZ.)  in  a dear  season.  The  charge 
for  a plate  of  sterlet  soup  is  from  I'oO  to  3 rs.  (4s.  to  8s.)  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fish  ordered. 

The  native  wines  are  very  cheap  compared  with  those  of  France  or  Spain. 

The  dinner  should,  if  possible,  be  ordered  a day  beforehand,  although  a 
few  hours  will  suffice  to  secure  most  of  the  dishes  named.  In  ordering  it, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  wines  of  the  Crimea,  of  the  Don, 
and  the  Caucasus,  as  well  as  of  the  Kvas,  as  the  former  are  not  generally 
kept  on  the  premises.  If  the  party  be  numerous,  two  or  three  rubles 
should  be  distributed  among  the  waiters. 

Having  finished  dinner,  the  visitor  to  Moscow  should  proceed  to  inspect 
the  rooms  devoted  to  tea-drinking.  A seat  close  to  the  barrel-organ  is  the 
best  point  of  observation.  While  sipping  JoUoi  Chat,  or  yellow  tea, 
observe  the  bearded  natives  refilling  their  small  teapot  with  a never- failing 
supply  of  hot  Avater,  soon  converted  into  the  palest  beverage,  sweetened 
with  the  piece  of  sugar  kept  in  the  mouth.  The  tea  they  drink  is  princi- 
pally sea-borne.  The  conversations  carried  on  over  the  Chai  relate  to  the 
transfer  of  rubles  for  value  received  or  to  be  given.  Events  of  a more 
festive  character  are  celebrated  at  establishments  where  the  bottle  and  the 
glass  replace  the  more  steady  teapot,  especially  since  the  price  of  Vodka 
has  been  made  A^ery  Ioav.  Those  establishments  need  not  be  inspected  ; 
their  effect  Avill  be  painfully  seen  in  the  tottering  mujik  and  the  oblivious 
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woman  jolting  home  in  a drosliky  or  waiting  to  be  picked  up  from  the 
gutter. 

The  climate  must  to  a great  extent  be  responsible  for  the  habit  of 
drunkenness  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in  Russia,  for  it  is  older  than  the 
reforms  in  the  Excise  to  which  much  of  it  is  now  attributed.  Master  George 
Turberville,  secretary  to  an  English  embassy  to  Moscow  in  the  year  1568, 
says  of  the  Russians  that  they  are — 

“ Folke  fit  to  be  of  Bacchus’  train,  so  quaffing  is  their  kinde. 

]>iuk  is  their  whole  desire,  the  pot  is  all  their  pride, 

The  sob’rest  head  doth  once  a day  stand  needful  of  a guide ; 

If  he  to  banket  bid  his  friends,  he  will  not  shrinke 
On  them  at  dinner  to  bestow  a dozen  kinds  of  drinke ; 

Such  liquor  as  they  have,  and  as  the  country  gives ; 

But  chiefly  two,  one  called  Kwas,  whereby  the  Mousike  lives, 

Small  ware  and  waterlike,  but  somewhat  tart  in  taste. 

The  rest  is  mead  of  honey  made,  wherewith  their  lips  they  baste. 

And  it  he  goe  unto  his  neighbour  as  a guest. 

He  cares  for  little  meat,  if  so  his  drinke  be  of  the  best.” 

Hospitality  is  still,  as  then,  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  Russian 
people. 


10.— Climate,  Clothing,  &c. 

The  subjoined  Table  of  the  mean  temperature  at  various  places  in  Russia, 
by  Fahrenheit,  will  give  the  traveller  an  idea  of  the  climate  of  Russia  : — 


St.  Petersburg 

Annual 

Mean  Temperature. 

..  -b  38-7 

Winter. 

Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  June. 

+ 18-3 

Summer. 

July.  August. 
+ 60-6 

Moscow 

..  + 39-6 

+ 14-7 

-b  64-9 

Helsingfors . . 

..  + 38-7 

+ 20-5 

-b  59-0 

Kief  .. 

..  + 44*4 

+ 22-5 

+ 65-3 

Odessa 

..  +49-3 

+ 25-2 

+ 70-7 

Titlis  . . 

+ 35-6 

+ 73-9 

Archangel  .. 

. . -p  33 '3  .... 

+ 9-3 

-b  57-7 

Irkutsk 

..  + 31*1  

- 1-3 

+ 61-5 

Yakutsk  . . 

..  +11*1 

- 37-9 

+ 57*9 

'he  winter  season  sets  in  at  St.  Petersburg  about  the  beginning  of  Novem- 

her,  when  the  Neva  freezes,  to  open  again  about  the  end  of  April.  In  summer, 
the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  W.,  S.W.,  and  N.E.,  and  in  winter  those 
from  the  S.W.,  S.,  and  S.E.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  cold  is  in 
reality  much  less  felt  in  Russia  than  in  western  countries.  The  houses 
are  adapted  to  resist  the  greatest  amount  of  frost  and  are  even  too  warm. 
It  is  fallacious  to  suppose  that  the  cold  is  ever  so  intense  at  Moscow  or  St. 
Petersburg  as  to  prevent  people  from  issuing  out  into  the  open  air.  Twent}'- 
five  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur'^  is  a very  pleasant  and  exhilarating  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  when  not  accompanied  by  wind.  Even  the  cold 
at  Yakutsk,  Avhich  is  sometimes  twice  as  intense  as  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
or  Moscow,  is  quite  bearable,  for  it  is  seldom  accompanied  by  wind. 
Frostbites  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the  most  ordinary  precautions.  I’he 
ears  are  liable  to  be  touched  by  frost  if  long  exposed.  In  very  cold  weather 


* A degree  of  Beaumur  is  equivalent  to  aboi;t  2|-  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  rather  9°  F.=4*^  R. 
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they  should  he  occasionally  rubbed,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Snow  is  the  best  application  in  cases  of  frostbite. 

The  climate  of  St.  Petersburg  is  more  variable  than  that  of  Moscow, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pain  and  a complete  thaw 
will  sometimes  suddenly  succeed  18°  of  Fahrenheit.  Travellers  in  winter 
should,  however,  take  no  notice  of  such  variations,  but  continue  to  wear 
their  fur  clothing.  Any  change  of  dress  in  winter  is  sure  to  produce  a 
violent  cold.  Cloaks  of  the  racoon  (yenotovaya  Shuba)  are  mostly  worn. 
They  may  be  purchased  in  Germany  for  about  100  thalers,  but  their  quality 
will  be  found  inferior  to  that  of  the  furs  of  Eussia.  A walking  coat,  thickly 
wadded  and  with  a fur  collar,  will  be  found  very  useful.  Ladies  wear  cloaks 
or  jackets  wadded  with  eiderdown  or  lined  with  fox-skins.  A sable  collar 
and  muff,  and  a small  round  hat  of  sable,  complete  the  winter  costume 
of  a lady.  These  furs  should  be  purchased  at  St.  Petersburg  (at  Efimof’s, 
No.  70  Gostiunoi  Dvor),  where  they  will  be  found  much  cheaper  and  far 
better  than  in  England  or  in  Germany.  The  journey  to  St.  Petersburg 
may  very  well  be  made  even  by  ladies  throughout  winter  in  thickly  wadded 
coats  or  cloaks  without  fur  collars  or  cuffs,  which  will  only  be  found 
requisite  in  driving  or  walking.  Boots  lined  with  fur,  or  long  boots  of 
felt,  are  indispensable  to  both  sexes  on  journeys  in  winter. 

The  following  table  (taken  from  the  Academical  Almanack  of  St.  Peters- 
burg) will  assist  the  traveller  to  convert  degrees  of  Eeaumur  into  their 
equivalents  by  Fahrenheit : — 
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* The  freezing-point  of  Fahrenheit  is  32°,  and  the  boiling-point  is  represented  by  212°. 
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f Tlie  most  domlnOil  disease  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  linssia, 
and  one,  indeed,  from  which  few  families  are  exempt,  is  scrofula.  Con- 
sumption, on  the  other  hand,  is  far  less  prevalent  than  in  Great  Britain, 
although  most  of  the  causes  which  are  supposed  to  favour  the  development 
of  tubercle  may  be  detected  in  Eussian  life ; such  causes,  for  instance,  as 
Avretched  ventilation,  and  sometimes  even  no  ventilation  at  all,  and  frequent 
changes  in  the  weather,  from  hot  to  eold  and  from  dry  to  damp ; and, 
among  the  lower  elasses,  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food  and  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks.  Scurvy  and  rickets  are  very  eommon 
diseases  among  the  lower  class  of  Eussians  who  live  in  towns.  Both  com- 
plaints are  the  results,  no  doubt,  of  want  of  food,  and  of  strict  observance 
of  the  Church  fasts,  the  sum  total  of  which  covers  nearly  five  months  out 
of  the  twelve.  Not  only  is  meat  then  forbidden,  but  all  products  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  such  as  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  &c.,  as  well.  The  poor,  therefore, 
have  a very  small  diet-table  to  choose  from,  and  it  is  these  who  observe 
the  fast  most  strictly.  If  it  were  not  for  the  acid  rye-bread  which  they 
eat,  and  the  sour  kvas  which  they  drink,  scurvy  would  perhaps  be  more 
common  even  than  it  is  now.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  very  prevalent,  and 
strangers  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  either  of  those  complaints  in  Eussia. 
Diarrhoea  generally  occurs  in  summer.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  causes  it, 
and,  as  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  in  winter,  it  may  be  called  “ summer 
diarrhoea.”  The  water  of  the  Neva  has  been  blamed,  more  perhaps  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  as  a cause  of  diarrhoea ; so  has  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
so  has  the  atmosphere ; and  so  also  have  the  vegetables.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  upon  which  we  may  caution  travellers,  and  it  is  this  ; not  to  eat 
too  many  vegetables  and  fruits  Avhen  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  not  to  allow 
a diarrhoea  to  continue  long  without  sending  for  a medical  man.  Eheu- 
matism  is  not  as  common  as  in  England,  neither  is  asthma.  We  have 
known  several  cases  of  people  Avho  Avere  martyrs  to  the  latter  disease 
in  England  and  Avho  Avere  completely  cured  by  spending  a Avinter  in 
Eussia. 

The  average  of  Avatery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  87  per  cent,  in 
London,  and  80  per  cent,  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Travellers  afflicted  with  colds  Avill  find  relief  from  the  use  of  the  Eussian 
steam -bath.  These  baths  are  numerous  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
but  they  are  inferior  in  comfort  and  appliances  to  the  modern  Turkish 
baths  of  London.  On  issuing  from  a Eussian  bath,  care  should  be  taken  to' 
avoid  draughts  or  any  approach  of  cold  atmosphere. 

For  further  medical  information  vide  Ete.  1,  ‘ Hospitals  and  Medical 
Advice.’ 

12. — Sport. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  which  offers  such  a variety  of 
sport  as  Eussia,  and  the  traveller  may,  Avithout  much  difficulty,  obtain  a 
good  day’s  shooting  in  the  summer,  or  participate  in  the  pleasures  and 
excitement  of  a bear-hunt  in  the  Avinter,  Avithin  a moderate  distance  of 
the  capital. 
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In  the  immediate  neiglihomiiood  of  St.  Petersburg  the  ground  is  all 
strictly  preserved,  either  by  private  clubs  or  by  the  Crown  ; but  a 
drive  of  a few  hours,  or  a short  trip  by  rail,  will  give  the  sportsman  an 
unlimited  extent  of  moor  and  forest,  where  he  can  range  at  will.  He  must 
not,  however,  expect  to  make  large  “bags;”  from  5 to  10  brace  of  wood- 
game,  or  from  10  to  15  couple  of  snipe,  in  a good  snipe  season,  is  about  the 
average  of  a fair  day’s  shooting. 

The  shooting  season  commences  on  the  15th  (27th)  of  July,  and  the 
game  to  be  found  in  all  the  northern  forests  comprises  the  following 
birds : — capercailzie,  black  game,  willow-grouse,  and  hazel-grouse,  or  geli- 
notte ; and  on  many  of  the  tracts  of  cultivated  land  the  grey  or  common 
English  partridge.  These  last,  however,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  indi- 
genous in  the  northern  provinces,  and  their  presence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Petersburg  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
clubs  are  in  the  habit  of  procuring  these  birds  in  considerable  numbers 
from  Courland  and  elsewhere  and  turning  them  out  in  the  spring. 

South  of  Moscow  the  quail  abounds,  and  the  bustard  is  still  found  on 
many  of  the  Steppes.  In  the  Caucasus  the  sportsman  will  find  plenty  of 
pheasants.  Of  migratory  birds,  besides  innumerable  kinds  of  wild-fowl,  we 
may  mention  the  woodcock,  great  or  double  snipe,  single  and  jack  snipe, 
golden  plover,  curlew,  corncrake,  &c.  &c. 

The  woodcock  arrives  early  in  spring,  and  considerable  numbers  remain 
and  breed  in  the  vicinity;  the  autumn  flights  arrive  about  the  end  of 
August,  or  first  days  of  September.  Legends  of  by-gone  days  tell  of 
wonderful  cock-shooting  at  no  great  distance  from  St.  Petersburg ; but  four 
or  five  cocks  are  now  considered  a very  good  day’s  shooting.  Of  the  three 
species  of  snipe,  an  inconsiderable  number  stop  on  their  passage  northwards 
in  the  spring,  and  breed  ; their  reappearance  in  the  autumn  is  very  uncer- 
tain. In  some  seasons  there  is  capital  snipe-shooting,  and  from  15  to  30 
couple  of  snipe  to  a single  gun  is  by  no  means  a rare  occurrence ; while 
sometimes  you  may  walk  all  day  without  a shot.  The  double  snipe  arrives 
about  the  12th  (24th)  of  August,  and  the  flights  continue  till  about 
the  7 th  of  September.  These  birds  are  very  shy  of  tlie  cold,  and  a night’s 
frost  drives  them  all  to  the  southward.  The  single  and  the  jack  are  rather 
later  in  their  arrival,  and  the  last-named  little  fellow  remains  until  the 
frost  is  sufficiently  severe  to  freeze  the  bogs  and  pools. 

Dogs. — The  best  dogs  for  the  rough  and  varied  shooting  in  Eussia  are  setters, 
English-bred,  but  broken  in  the  country.  If  first-rate,  they  should  be  close 
rangers  in  the  woods,  and  wide  on  the  moors.  Many  dogs  will  leave  their 
“ point  ” and  return  to  the  sportsman,  showing  by  their  movements  that  they 
have  found  game,  and  then  bring  him  quietly  up  to  the  point.  This  is  an 
’invaluable  quality,  as  much  of  the  shooting  is  in  thick  cover,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  see  a dog  farther  than  a few  paces.  By  the  middle  of 
August  the  capercailzie  and  black-game  are  very  difficult  of  approach,  and 
run  long  distances  before  they  rise,  generally  out  of  shot.  A clever  dog 
will  sometimes  make  a round  and  head  the  game  back  to  the  sportsman. 

A pointer,  as  a less  hardy  animal  than  the  setter,  will  often  not  face  the 
^cold  water  on  the  moors  and  marshes,  while  his  legs,  unprotected,  like 
those  of  the  setter,  by  the  long  feathery  hair,  are  more  liable  to  injury  in 
ranging  over  the  rough,  broken  ground. 

The  best  way  for  a stranger  to  see  sport  is— -having  first  ascertained  from 
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some  fellow-sportsman  the  most  likely  localities  for  game — to  put  liimself 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  peasant  Nimrods  of  the  district.  They 
are  all  capital  walkers  and,  generally,  amusing  companions,  and  by  no  means 
despicable  shots. 

Battue-Shooting. — the  end  of  September  all  shooting  with  dogs  is 
over  for  the  season,  the  capercailzie  and  black-game  have  retired  to  the 
thickest  woods,  the  willow-grouse  are  packed  and  defy  the  most  wary  dog, 
and  the  snipe  and  woodcock  have  all  left  for  warmer  climes.  Battue-shooting 
now  commences,  and  althoug;h  a large  head  of  game  is  seldom  bagged,  there 
is  a pleasant  variety  in  the  game  driven  forward,  and  a wildness  in  the 
vast  woods  and  moorland,  which  possesses  a charm  for  the  true  sports- 
man. Besides  the  birds  already  enumerated,  there  are  plenty  of  hares, — 
the  white  hare,  which  frequents  the  woods  ^ and  moors,  and  weighs  from 
7 to  10  lbs.,  and  the  red  hare  of  the  plains  and  cultivated  lands,  weighing 
from  10  to  15  lbs.  Vulpecidism  is  not  considered  a crime,  and  many 
is  the  gallant  fox  who  has  fallen  before  the  deadly  barrel  in  a battue.  The 
visitor  will  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  an  invitation  to  one  of  these 
shooting  parties,  which  are  organized  at  most  of  the  clubs  once  a week. 
The  number  of  beaters  generally  employed  is  from  80  to  100,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  ground  to  be  beaten.  Fifty  head  of  game  to  ten  guns  is 
considered  a very  good  day’s  sport.  These  battues  continue  until  the  winter 
regularly  sets  in,  when  the  deep  snow  renders  it  impossible  for  the  beaters 
to  get  over  the  ground. 

The  winter  shooting  comprises  bear,  wolf,  elk,  and  lynx. 

Bears. — Bears  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  all  the  exten- 
sive forests  in  the  North.  The  general  way  in  which  this  sport  is  followed 
is  this  : — as  soon  as  the  first  snow  falls,  peasants  start  from  their  villages  in 
search  of  bear-tracks  ; when  they  come  upon  traces  they  follow  the  track 
until  they  know  by  the  numerous  turns  and  twists  which  Bruin  has  made 
that  he  is  thinking  of  choosing  some  snug  corner  for  his  winter  quarters ; 
they  then  proceed  with  greater  caution,  and,  when  they  consider  that  the 
bear  is  not  very  far  off,  they  leave  the  track  and  make  a circle,  returning  to 
their  starting-place.  If  they  have  not  again  crossed  the  track,  the}^  know 
that  the  bear  must  be  within  the  circle ; they  then  advance  a little  further, 
when  they  again  make  a detour  as  before  ; and  thus  they  proceed,  gradually 
narrowing  the  circle  until  they  have  enclosed  the  bear  within  a compara- 
tively small  circumference.  They  then  set  off  to  town  and  offer  the  bear  to 
any  sportsman  whom  they  happen  to  know ; if  he  decides  upon  taking  the 
bear  at  the  price  offered,  he  invites  some  of  his  friends  to  join  him  in  the 
hunt,  and  they  set  out,  either  by  rail  or  in  sleighs,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  village  nearest  the  spot  where  the  bear  is.  Beaters  are  then  collected,  the 
number  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the  circle  ; they  are  placed  in  a 
semicircle,  while  the  sportsmen  stand  in  a line  at  distances  of  from  fifty  to 
eighty  yards  from  one  another,  according  to  the  number  of  guns  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  bear,  roused  from  liis  slumbers  by  the  shouts 
and  cries  of  the  peasants,  makes  a bolt  for  it,  and  generally  comes  within 
shot  of  one  or  other  of  the  guns,  which  either  wounds,  kills,  or  misses  him, 
although  it  but  seldom  happens  that  a single  shot  suffices  to  put  an  end  to 
Bruin’s  existence.  When  wounded,  the  bear,  more  especially  if  it  is  a 
mother  with  cubs,  is  a dangerous  customer,  and  it  requires  both  nerve  and 
courage  to  deal  successfully  with  so  formidable  an  antagonist.  The  sports- 
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man,  however,  is  generally  provided  with  two  gnns,  and  with  a spear  as  a 
dernier  ressort,  and  most  of  the  accidents  whicli  have  happened  have  arisen 
either  from  foolhardiness  or  a want  of  nerve.  AVhen  “ ringing  ” a hear,  as  it 
is  termed,  should  the  peasant  when  making  his  ring  again  cross  the  track  of 
the  animal,  he  knows  that  he  has  gone  out  of  the  circle,  and  accordingly, 
instead  of  returning  to  his  starting-point,  he  I'ollows  the  fresh  track,  and 
proceeds  as  before  described.  Many  sportsmen  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  a shot  at  a bear  held  out  by  a joint  battue,  and  adopt 
another  plan,  for  the  success  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  peasant  who 
has  “ ringed  ” a bear  should  wait  until  Bruin  has  settled  himself  for  the 
winter  and  then  discover  the  spot  where  he  has  made  his  den  ; this  accom- 
plished,  he  gives  information  to  the  sportsman,  who  goes  to  the  place, 
either  alone  with  the  peasant  or  accompanied  by  a friend,  generally  taking 
with  him  three  or  four  rough  clogs,  who  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
rousing  the  bear  from  his  lair  and  of  distracting  his  attention  from  the  spoils- 
man. In  this  way  the  hunter  is  almost  sure  of  a shot  and  has  generalh^ 
only  himself  to  blame  if  he  returns  empty-handed.  Some  of  the  most 
noted  and  successful  bear-hunters  make  a regular  campaign  against  Bruin 
for  several  weeks  together,  camping  out  at  night  in  the  forest,  and  often 
pursuing  for  days  together  a bear  who  has  escaped  the  bullet  when  started 
from  his  lair.  The  best  season  of  the  year  for  this  sport  is  January  and 
Bebrucuy,  at  which  time  the  snow  is  in  a favourable  condition  for  running 
on  snow-shoes,  without  which  accessories  the  hunter,  sinking  at  every  step 
to  the  middle  in  the  deep  snow,  would  be  powerless  in  following  up  a bear. 
The  snow-shoes  are  about  7 feet  long  and  6 inches  broad,  slightly  curved 
at  the  point,  with  a foot-piece  in  the  middle,  to  which  are  attached  thongs 
or  straps  for  securing  the  snow-shoe  to  the  foot.  Some  of  them  are  covered 
underneath  with  the  skin  of  the  reindeer,  which  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
hunter  in  ascending  hills.  In  the  absence  of  this  under-covering  of  skin, 
the  hunter  provides  himself  with  a pole  about  8 feet  in  length,  with  a 
curved  point  of  horn  or  bone,  with  which  he  guides  himself  in  descending, 
or  prevents  his  feet  from  slipping  backwards  in  ascending  any  rising 
ground.  It  requires  considerable  practice  to  become  an  adept  in  the  art 
of  running  on  snow-shoes,  but  without  them  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
attempt  to  follow  game  in  the  winter  time. 

An  Englishman,  who  for  many  years  was  a mighty  bear-hunter  in  Paissia, 
was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  and  pursuing  these  animals  armed  only  with  a 
spear  ; and  although  many  were  the  deadly  struggles  that  he  had  face  to  face 
with  his  grim  opponent,  he  never  met  with  any  accident.  To  use  the  spear 
with  any  certainty  requires  great  dexterity  and  strength  of  arm,  with 
nerves  of  iron,  and  should  on  no  account  be  attempted  by  a novice. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  a keen  and  experienced  sportsman,  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  bear-shooting,  and  every  winter  adds  several  skins  to  his 
already  numerous  trophies.  Bears,  as  well  as  elk  and  wolves,  are  often 
shot  within  40  miles  of  St.  Peterslairg. 

Elk. — Elk-shooting  is  conducted  much  in  the  same  w^ay  as  the  ordinary 
battue  for  bear.  The  peasants,  however,  wall  sometimes  follow  them  for 
days  for  the  chance  of  a shot. 

1 PoZz;es.— Wolves  pe  shot  by  hunting  with  dogs,  by  an  ordinary  battue, 
and  sometimes  by  riding  down ; but  tliis  requires  a peculiar  condition  of 
the  snow,  as  well  as  rideable  ground.  They  arc  to  be  found  in  consider- 
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able  numbers  in  tbc  immediate  neiglibourbood  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well 
as  all  over  Eussia,  and,  unless  hard  pressed  by  hunger  and  in  packs,  are 
seldom  dangerous.  Good  sport  may  be  had  by  driving  out  in  a country 
infested  with  wolves,  and  attracting  their  attention  by  means  of  a squeak- 
ing sucking-pig,  held  in  a bag  in  the  sledge  for  that  purpose. 

Lynx. — The  lynx  is  occasionally  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  species  most  generally  found  is  the  Felis  virgata  of  Nilssen.  He 
is  a very  wary  animal,  and  even  when  “ ringed”  is  very  difficult  to  drive 
from  his  lurking-place. 

There  are  no  reindeer  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg, 
but  they  abound  in  the  provinces  of  x\rchangel,  Olonets,  &c.  &c. 

Foxhunting. — A subscription  pack  of  foxhounds  is  sometimes  kept  up 
by  the  English  community  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  kennels  are  about  12 
m.  out  of  town,  and  are  well  worth  seeing,  even  out  of  the  hunting  season, 
which  begins  towards  the  end  of  August  and  ends  about  the  middle  of 
October,  when  the  ground  begins  to  get  hard  and  slippery.  Many  a good 
run  has  been  had  with  the  “ Goreloe  hounds,”  notwithstanding  the  marshy 
and  wooded  nature  of  the  country.  A fox-hunting  traveller  will  be  most 
cordially  welcomed  and  even  mounted,  provided  he  have  no  objection  to 
bestride  a Cossack  pony — an  animal  which  is,  however,  well  adapted  to  the 
sort  of  work  expected  of  him  at  Goreloe. 

Fishing.—  Finland  is  famous  for  its  streams  and  lakes  stocked  with  the 
finest  fish,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  one  day  as  much  visited  as  Norway  for 
the  purposes  of  sport ; for  descriptions  of  which  vide  “ Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland.”  There  is  a trouting  club  near  St.  Petersburg.  Some  enterprising 
English  angler  should  explore  the  rivers  of  Siberia,  some  of  which  are 
stocked  with  grayling  and  other  noble  fish  of  unusual  size.  The  Caucasus 
is  likewise  a splendid  country  both  for  the  sportsman  and  the  angler* 

13. — SoclEl’Y. 

Winter  is  the  season  for  gaieties  in  Eussia.  Travellers  with  letters  of 
introduction  will  find  the  salons  of  St.  Pctersbtirg  as  brilliant  as  those  of 
Paris,  but  they  are  unfortunately  not  many.  There  is  no  dancing  during 
the  forty  days  that  precede  Easter.  Christmas  and  the  Carnival  are  the 
gayest  periods.  Two  or  three  court  balls  are  then  given,  and  ‘‘distin* 
guished  strangers”  who  have  been  presented  at  home  will  sometimes 
receive  invitations  after  having  been  presented  to  H.  I.  M.  through  their 
own  Embassy  or  Legation. 

It  is  necessary  to  wear  a uniform  at  court.  French  is  the  language 
spoken  in  society,  but  English  is  generally  understood.  Strangers  are 
expected  to  make  the  first  call,  which  is  returned  either  in  person  or  b}^ 
card.  In  leaving  cards  on  persons  who  are  not  at  home,  one  of  the  edges  of 
the  card  should  be  turned  up.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  a card  next  day  on 
any  person  to  whom  the  stranger  may  have  been  introduced  at  a party. 
Those  who  are  introduced  to  the  stranger  will  observe  the  same  politeness. 
Great  punctuality  is  exacted  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  matter  of  leaving 
cards  alter  entertainments  and  introductions.  Visiting  on  New  Year’s  Day 
may  be  avoided  by  giving  a small  contribution  to  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city,  which  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  newspa]iers. 

No  presents  are  given  to  servants,  excep.t  at  New  Year  and  Easter,  when 
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the  porters  of  miicli- frequented  houses  will  offer  their  congratulations  in 
anticipation  of  a donation  of  1 to  5 rubles,  according  to  the  number  of  visits 
paid.  The  hours  for  calling  are  3 to  5 p.m.  ; dinner  parties  are  generally 
convened  for  6 or  6 ‘30  p.m.  ; and  receptions  commence  at  about  10  p.m., 
and  last  very  late.  Guests  are  expected  to  be  punctual  ’where  members  of 
the  Imperial  Family  are  invited.  Ladies  wishing  to  pass  a “ season  ” at  St. 
Petersburg  should  recollect  that  Kussian  ladies  dress  very  richly  and  in 
great  taste.  The  charges  of  dress-mahers  at  St.  Petersburg  being  exorbitant, 
it  is  advisable  to  come  provided  with  all  the  necessary  toilettes.  At  balls, 
the  only  dance  in  which  the  stranger  will  not  at  first  be  able  to  join  is  the 
]\Iazurka,  a kind  of  cotillori  imported  from  Poland.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
observe  that  partners  are  not  engaged  for  the  whole  of  a waltz  or  polka,  but 
only  for  a turn. 

In  summer  there  are  generally  two  or  three  salons  out  of  town  open  for 
evening  receptions.  Ladies  can  in  summer  'wear  robes  montantes^  and 
gentlemen  light  trousers  and  white  waistcoats,  with  dress  coats.  The 
same  costume  is  wwn  at  dinner  parties  in  summer. 

Travellers  should  not  forget  that  a Russian  invariably  takes  off  his  hat 
whenever  he  enters  an  apartment,  however  humble,  or  a shop ; and  an 
omission  to  pay  this  respect  to  the  holy  image  suspended  in  the  cornei 
of  every  room  will  immediately  be  noticed  and  will  hurt  the  feelings  ot 
the  host  or  hostess.  Top-coats  must  always  be  removed  on  entering 
Russian  houses,  as  a point  of  etiquette  and  politeness.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  galoshes  should  likewise  be  removed  on  entering  a 
house. 


14.— Seasons  for  Travelling  and  Skeleton  Tours. 

Winter  is  naturally  the  most  interesting  season  for  a tour  in  Russia ; 
the  prevalence  of  ice  and  snow  during  a great  portion  of  the  year  being  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  country.  The  mode  of  life  which  the  long  dark 
nights  of  winter  induce,  the  contrivances  of  man  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  climate,  the  dormant  aspect  of  nature,  with  its  thick 
covering  of  dazzling  snow  and  its  ice-bound  lakes  and  rivers,  now  bearing 
horses  and  the  heaviest  burdens  where  ships  floated  and  waves  rolled, 
perhaps  only  a fortnight  before : — all  these  scenes  and  peculiar  phases  of 
file  render  a journey  to  Russia  very  desirable  in  winter. 

But  'vve  cannot  expect  many  tourists  to  submit  to  the  hardships  of  travel- 
ling very  far  at  such  a season  ; nor  do  we  recommend  it  beyond  a visit  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  a very  good  idea  of  a Russian  winter  may  be  obtained, 
and  w'here  sight-seeing  and  amusements  of  a social  character  entail  no  dis- 
comfort. Moscow  might,  indeed,  in  winter  disappoint  the  traveller  who 
seeks  the  picturesque,  and  should  therefore  be  visited  in  summer,  when  the 
sun  lights  up  with  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  the  striking  panorama  of  that 
city  ot  churches  and  gilded  cupolas. 

In  arranging  the  itinerary  of  a summer  tour  in  Russia  the  traYcller  will 
be  guided  by  a variety  of  considerations.  Time  and  expense  will  be  the 
foremost  amongst  these.  Fext  in  importance  is  the  question  of  the  great 
midsummer  heat  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea,  Avhich  many  travellers 
would  wish  to  avoid.  The  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod  will  continue  for  a few 
years  longer  to  be  a great  attraction  to  travellers  ; and  as  it  takes  ulacc  in 
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tlie  middle  of  August,  a visit  to  Nijui  might  be  combined  with  ,an  early 
summer  or  an  autumn  excursion  to  the  South,  or  with  a journey  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Crimea  to  Moscow.  The  month  of  November  is  by  no  means 
an  unsuitable  season  fora  visit  to  the  Crimea.  Yachts  should  not  visit  the 
Baltic  or  Gulf  of  Finland  after  the  middle  of  September,  as  the  nights  begin 
to  get  dark  and  gales  become  frequent.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Ladies  will  suffer  some  inconvenience  in  travelling  off  well-beaten  tracks  or 
in  visiting  small  Russian  towns,  where  the  accommodation  is  as  a rule 
exceedingly  bad.  Nor  is  there  anything  worth  seeing  in  small  Russian 
towns,  as  even  the  larger  cities,  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  excepted, 
have  nothing  to  boast  of  or  to  attract  the  traveller  beyond  their  past 
liistory,  of  which  at  the  same  time  but  few  monuments  are  extant.  The 
Caucasus  and  the  Crimea,  Finland  with  its  beautiful  scenery  and  splendid 
fishing,  and  the  two  capitals,  will  long  continue  to  be  the  principal 
objects  of  attraction  to  would-be  travellers  in  Russia.  Journeys  to  Siberia, 
to  Central  Asia,  to  China,  and  to  Persia,  will  be  undertaken  only  by  the 
most  enterprising,  who  may  find  the  information  conveyed  in  Sects.  lY. 
and  Y.  of  some  slight  use. 

The  following  skeleton  routes  and  journeys  may  prove  sufficient  with 
the  assistance  of  the  map  to  enable  the  traveller  to  draw  up  his  own  plan 
of  a tour  in  the  Russian  Empire  : — 


Shehton  Routes. 


1.  Grand  Tour.— From  London  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas,  and  back  through  Poland. 

The  early  summer  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  the  commencement 
of  this  toiir,  which  may  be  accomplished  very  thoroughly  in  four  months, 
and  if  necessary  even  in  two  or  three  months,  inclusive  of  stoppages  for 
]’est,  amusement,  and  instruction.  Approximately,  the  time  of  the  traveller 
will  be  divided  as  follows  : — 


England  to  Coast  of  Finland  (Hango,  Abo,  or  Helsingfors),  via 

Christiania  or  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm  

Finland  to  St.  Petersburg  (by  rail)  

St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  (by  night  train,  16  hours)  

Aloscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod  (Ijy  night  train,  10  hours)  

Nijni  Novgorod  to  Kazan  (by  steamer)  

Kazan  to  Astrakhan  (by  steamer)  

Astrakhan  to  Petrofsk  on  Caspian  (by  steamer)  

Petrofsk  to  Yladikavkaz  (by  post)  

Yladikavkaz  to  Tifiis  

Titlis  to  Kutais  (l)y  rail)  

ivutais  to  Poti  (l>y  rail) 

Poti  to  Kertch  (by  steamer) 

Kertch  to  Theodosia  

rheodosia  along  S.  Coast  of  Crimea  to  Sevastopol  (by  post)  .. 

SevastO])ol  to  Odessa  (l)y  steamer)  

Odessa  to  Kief  (by  rail) 

Kief  to  Warsaw  (l)y  rail)  

A^hlrsaw  to  London  (by  rail) 


Days. 

4 

1 

A 


1 

6 

3 

1 

¥ 

¥ 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


Total  travelling 


33 
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Days. 

Brougilt  forward —Total  travelling  33 

Add  stoppages  at  discretion  ; — 

At  St.  Petersburg 5 

Excursion  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Imatra  Falls,  in  Finland  . . . . d 

Excursion  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Keval  and  Dorpat  4 

Excursion  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Novgorod  the  Great 3 

At  Moscow,  including  excursion  to  Troitsa  Monastery 6 

At  Kazan  1 

At  Astrakhan  1 

Excursion  in  Cancasus  and  stay  at  Tidis 10 

Excnrsion  in  Crimea  4 

At  Odessa  1 

At  Kief 2 

At  Warsaw  3 

Waiting  for  steamers,  trains,  &c 5 

— 48  ; 

Total  duration  of  Tour 81 


This  tour  may  of  course  be  lengthened  to  any  extent  by  spending  four  or 
five  days  in  Sweden  and  a few  days  more  both  at  St.  Petersburg  and  ]\Ioscow, 
and  by  devoting  more  time  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea  ; or  it  may  be 
reduced  by  taking  a more  direct  route  back  to  England.  The  traveller  will 
naturally  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  and  by  the  extent 
of  his  means. 

2.  Shorter  Tour  in  Caucasus  and  Crimea  from  Constantinople,  and 
back  by  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Many  travellers  combine  a visit  to  Constantinople  with  a tour  through  the 
Crimea  and  the  Caucasus'.  In  this  case  the  time  occupied  will  be  as  follows : — 


Days. 

London  to  Constantinoide  via  Paris  5 

Constantinople  to  Odessa  2 

Odessa  to  Sevastopol  1 

Sevastopol  to  Kertch  . , . . 2 

Kerch  to  Poti  2| 

Poti  to  Tiflis  1 

Tiflis  to  Vladikavkaz  2 

Vladikavkaz  to  liostof  on  Don  (by  rail,  when  opened)  . . . . 1 

Kostof  on  Don  to  Voronej  1 

Voronej  to  Moscow 1 

INIoscow  to  St.  Petersburg  ^ 

St.  Petersburg  to  London  via  Berlin  3 

Total  22 


Add  stoppages  at  discretion  : — 

At  Constantinople  

At  Odessa 

Excursion  in  Crimea  

Excursion  in  Caucasus  and  stay  at  Tiflis 

At  Piostof  and  Voronej  

At  Moscow 

At  St.  Petersburg  


5 

1 

4 
7 
1 

5 
5 


Total 


50 


78 
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Travellers  who  have  already  seen  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  may  vary 
this  tour  by  visiting  the  Caspian  and  the  Turkish  ports  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  returning  via  Constantinople,  or  via  Odessa,  Jassy,  and  Vienna. 

3.  Journey  from  London  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg, 


Moscow,  and  Odessa. 

Days. 

London  to  St.  Petersburg  (overland) 3 

St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  (by  night  train) ..  ..  i 

Moscow  to  Kief  

Kief  to  Odessa 1 

Odessa  to  Constantinople  (by  steamer)  2 


Total  travelling  7i 

Add  stoppages  at  discretion : — 

St.  Petersburg 5^ 

Moscow  5 

Kief  1 

Odessa  1 


— 12| 


Total  20 

If  St.  Petersburg  is  not  visited,  a day’s  travelling  may  be  saved  by 
proceeding  to  Moscow,  via  Wilna,  Minsk,  and  Smolensk,  and  when  it  is 
not  desired  to  visit  Moscow,  the  traveller  may  branch  off  at  Smolensk  for' 
Orel  and  Kief.  The  line  from  Belostok  (in  connection  with  Kdnigsberg), 
through  Brest  Litevsk  to  a junction  with  the  main  line  from  Moscow  to 
Kief  is  the  shortest  way  from  Berlin  to  Kief  (yid^  Warsaw).  From 
Vienna  the  shortest  way  to  Kief  is  via  Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  Jmerinka. 


4.  Trip  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  the  Volga,  and  the  Crimea,  returnin 
by  Odessa,  Kief,  Smolensk,  and  lliga. 


London  to  St.  Petersburg  (overland)  . 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  (at  night)  . 

Moscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod 

Nijni  Novgorod  to  Kazan  (by  steamer) 
Kazan  to  Saratof  (by  steamer) 

Saratof  to  Kozlof  (by  rail)  

Kozlof  to  Voronej  

Voronej  to  Taganrog  

Taganrog  to  Kertch  (by  steamer) . . 
Kertch  to  Sevastopol  (by  steamer) 

Sevastopol  to  Odessa  

Odessa  to  Kief 


Days. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1^ 

l' 

1 

1 

1 


(T 

O 


Kief  to  Kursk ^ 

Kursk  to  Orel ^ 

Orel  to  Smolensk  J 

Smolensk  to  Lunahurg 4 

Lunahurg  to  Kiga \ 

Itiga  to  London  (by  rail)  3 


Total  travelling  I84 
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]'>ays. 

Brought  forward— Total  travelling  18j 

Add  stoppages : — 

At  St.  Petersburg  4 or  5 

At  Moscow 4 or  5 

At  Kazan 1 

At  Saratof 4 

At  Kozlof  . . . . ^ 

At  Voronej i 

At  Taganrog  1 

Excursion  in  Crimea 4 

At  Odessa 1 

At  Kief  1 

At  Smolensk  1 

At  Riga,  and  excursion  to  Mitau,  &c 4 

Total 43 


The  order  of  this  journey  may  be  reversed  by  visiting  Riga  first, 
although  there  is  comparatively  little  of  interest  to  the  traveller  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 

5.  Trip  from  London  toMosco'w  andNyni  Novgorod,  via  St.  Petersburg, 
and  back  by  Smolensk  and  Warsaw,  in  about  1 month. 

Days. 

London  to  St.  Petersburg  (overland) 3 

St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  (at  night,  IG  hours) \ 

jVIoscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod  (at  night,  10  hours)  4 

Nijui  Novgorod  to  Moscow  (at  night)  ^ 

Moscow  to  Warsaw,  via  Smolensk  2 

Warsaw  to  Berlin 1 

Berlin  to  London 1 


Total  84 

Add  stoppages : — 

St.  Petersburg 54 

Moscow,  including  trip  to  the  Troitsa  Monastery  5 

Nijni  Novgorod  1 

Warsaw  3 


— 144 

Total  23 

This  itinerary  leaves  about  7 days  short  of  1 month  at  the  dis})Osal 
of  the  traveller.  They  might  be  spent  in  taking  the  Finland  Route  to 
St.  Petersburg,  or  in  making  an  excursion  to  Kazan  from  Nijni  Novgorod. 
The  plan  of  the  journey  might  be  reversed  by  proceeding  to  Moscow  first, 
via  Smolensk,  visiting  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Kazan,  and  returning  to 
England,  via  St.  Petersburg  and  Finland, 
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15. — Eailways  and  Hints  on  Travelling. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  for  the  encouragement  of  travellers,  that, 
although  slow,  the  Kussian  railwa}^s  arc  the  most  comfortable  in  Europe. 
On  the  line  between  8t.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  the  traveller  may  regularly 
go  to  bed  in  a sleeping  compartment ; he  may  ask  for  a table  and  play 
cards ; and  he  may  even  make  his  morning  ablutions  in  the  train.  The 
stoppages  are  rather  too  frequent  to  please  the  impatient  traveller,  but  on 
such  long  journeys  it  is  frequently  very  refreshing  to  be  able  to  stretch 
one’s  legs  even  for  five  minutes  at  a station.  The  railway  fares  (1st  class) 
are  almost  generally  3 cops,  per  verst,  or  less  than  l^d.  per  Eng.  m.  The 
actual  cost  of  travelling  in  Russia,  inclusive  of  railway  fares  (1st  class), 
posting,  and  hotel  bills,  which  arc  generally  very  high,  cannot  be  taken 
at  less  than  10  rubles  (27s.)  a day,  but  on  a long  railway  journey  the 
expense  per  diem  will  not  be  less  than  £2  to  £3  per  day.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  be  provided  with  food  on  railways,  as  the  buffets  are  generally 
good.  On  all  other  journeys  a supply  of  preserved  meats,  &c.,  will  be 
requisite. 

Railway  travelling  being  somewhat  new  to  the  Russian  people,  the  tra- 
veller will  sometimes  be  surjDrised  to  see  a certain  amount  of  disorder  in  the 
taking  and  keeping  of  seats.  On  entering  a train  all  the  seats  will  at  first 
appear  to  be  occupied,  but  an  application  to  the  station-master  will  soon 
cause  a removal  of  the  cloaks,  bedding,  &c.,  with  which  the  carriage  is 
packed.  However,  these  artifices  are  not  peculiar  to  Russia  alone.  As  a 
rule,  the  traveller  will  find  every  comfort  and  civility  on  the  lines  of  rail- 
way, &c.,  described  in  the  following  pages,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  sufficient 
information  will  be  found  to  render  the  journey  interesting.  The  words 
and  dialogues  given  in  the  “Vocabulary”  will,  if  properly  pronounced, 
be  found  amply  sufficient  to  enable  the  tourist  to  travel  through  Russia 
without  any  ]irevious  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Russian  language. 

Cases  of  theft  are  unfortunately  not  unfrequent  on  Russian  railways, 
particularly  in  the  south  of  Russia.  It  is  dangerous  to  leave  valuables  in 
a carriage  while  taking  refreshment  at  a station. 

Passengers’  tickets  must  be  shown  when  luggage  is  being  weighed. 
They  will  be  returned,  together  with  a luggage  ticket. 

Without  wishing  to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  merits  of  the  best 
hotels  mentioned  in  this  Handbook,  it  is  right  to  advise  the  traveller  to  be 
provided,  when  travelling  in  Russia,  with  remedies  against  insects  of  a 
vexatory  disposition. 


Notice. — A Railway  Guide  for  Russia,  or  ‘ Ukazatel  Puteshestviya,’  is 
ipublished  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Eroom  and  Co.,  in  the 
Ilussian  language  (with  the  lieadings  of  the  Tables  in  English),  and  may 
be  purchased  for  45  c.  ut  all  the  principal  stations. 
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SECTION  I. 


NOETH  RUSSIA,  BALTIC  PROYINOES,  THE 
VOLGA,  AND  THE  ROUTES  TOWARDS  IT. 


ROUTES. 


[Tlio  names  of  places  are  printed  In  italics  only  in  those  routes  ■«  here  the  places  are  descrihed.] 


ROUTE  PAGE 

1.  London  to  St.  Fetershurg,  over- 

land, via  Berlin,  Kowno, 
Wilna,  and  Fslcof,  with 
branch  line  to  Lihau  ..  83 

2.  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  via 

Sweden  and  Finland  ..  182 

3.  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  by 

Sea,  via  Cron.stacZi  ..  ..  182 

4.  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  via 

Archangel 183 

5.  London  to  Riga  and  Mitau  189 
(j.  London  to  Moscow,  via  Wilna, 

Minslcj  and  Smolenslc  . . 194 

7.  Eiga  to  Moscow,  via  Ddna- 

Vmrg,  Vitehsl:,  and  Smo- 
lensk ; and  line  from  Smo- 
lensk to  Orel  200 

8.  St.  Petersburg  to  Narva,  Fe- 

ral, and  Baltic  Fort;  and 
Excursion  to  ..  204 

9.  St.  Petersburg  to  Novgorod 

the  Great 213 

1 0.  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  with 
branch  line  to  Fyhinsh ; 
and  branch  line  to  Torjoh 
and  Rjef 217 


ROUTE  PAGE 

1 1.  Moscow  to  the  Troitsa  Monas- 

tery, Yaroslaf, am\  Vologda, 
with  Rte.  % river  from 
Yaroslaf  to  Kineshma,  via 
Kostroma 208 

12.  Moscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod, 

with  branch  line  to  Shuya, 
Ivanovo,  and  Kineshma  ; 
and  Excursion  up  the  Oka 
to  Murom,  Elcdma,  and  Ka- 
simof 276 

13.  Volga : by  water  from  Nijni 

Novgorod  to  Simhirsh,  Sa- 
mara, Saratof,  Tsarytsyn, 
and  Astrakhan 284 

14.  Moscow  to  the  Volga  by 

Rail,  via  Riajsk,  Morshansk, 
Fenza,  and  Syzran  ..  ..  291 

15.  Moscow  to  the  Volga  by 

Rail,  via  Riazaii,  Riajsk, 
Kozlof,  Tamhof,  and  Sara- 

tuf  292 

10.  Riga  or  Moscow  to  the  Volga 
by  Rail,  via  Oiel,  Griazy, 
Borisoglebsk,  and  Tsaritsyn, 
with  branch  line  to  Livny  293 


ROUTE  1. 

LONDON  TO  .ST.  PETERSBURG,  OVERLAND, 
M.V  BERLIN,  KOWNO,  WILNA,  AND 
PSKOF,  WITH  BRANCH  LINE  TO  LIBAU. 

By  taking  the  route  rid  Calais, 
Bleyberg,  Aix-la-Chapello,  Elberfeld, 
Kreiensen  and  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg  ] 


can  be  reached  from  London  in  3 days 
inclusive  of  a stoppage  for  one  night 
at  Berlin.* 

Through  tickets  from  Charing- 
cross,  Victoria,  or  London  Bridge  sta- 
tions to  St.  Petersburg,  available  for 

* Travellers  taking  the  route  via  Stendal 
(same  fare  as  via  Bleyberg)  have  to  pass  a 
night  at  Cologne  if  tliey  leave  London  in  tlie 
morning.  For  any  alterations  vide  Bradshaw. 
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30  days,  and  enabling  travellers  to 
stop  at  the  principal  continental 
towns  on  the  route,  are  issued  at  the 
following  rates 

1st  class  via  Calais  . . (approx.)  £1.3  6 3 

Ditto  via  Ostend  13  2 6 

Mixed  ticket  (2nd  class  through 

Germany  from  Cologne  and  Russia) — 

via  Calais 10  It  0 

via  Ostend 10  12  9 

Each  passenger  is  allowed  56  lbs.  Avoirdupois, 
or  60  lbs.  Russian  of  luggage  free  of  charge. 
For  any  weight  in  excess,  the  charge  is  6s.  Sd. 
per  100  lbs.  via  Calais,  and  6s.  5d.  via  Ostend. 

As  the  Russian  2nd  class  carriages  ai’e  not 
equal  to  those  on  the  German  lines,  the  English 
or  American  traveller,  with  a mixed  ticket,  is 
recommended  to  pay  at  Wierzbolow  the  differ- 
ence to  St.  Petersburg  between  1st  and  2nd 
class,  which  is  only  6 rs.  31  c. 

Travellers  who  have  booked  their 
luggage  through  to  St.  Petersburg 
must  not  forget  that  it  will  be  exa- 
mined at  Cologne,  or  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  when  the  Bleyberg  route  is  taken, 
and  that  if  not  claimed  at  the  Ger- 
man Customs  it  will  proceed  no  further. 
Handbags,  &c.,  are  also  examined  at 
Verviers. 

The  route  from  London  to  Berlin  and 
Konigsberg  is  described  in  the  Hand- 
booh  of  North  Germany.  Berlin  may 
be  reached  from  London  in  about  27 J 
hrs.  via  Kreiensen  and  the  Mail  Train 
(Postzug)  from  Cologne  to  Berlin  by 
Kreiensen  takes  only  6 hrs. 

The  journey  is  broken  at  Berlin,! 
where  travellers  may  remain  12  hrs. 
or  go  through.  In  case  of  fatigue,  a 
night  may  be  passed  at  Konigsberg  or 
at  Eydkuhnen,  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier. The  carriages  throughout  are 
comfortable  and  roomy,  and  present 
facilities  for  sleeping.  Buffets  fre- 
quent and  good.  Money  can  be 
changed  either  at  Eydkuhnen  (the 
last  Prussian  station),  or  at  Wierzbo- 
low (the  first  Eussian  station),  little 
more  than  a mile  from  Eydkuhnen, 

* These  rates  vary  slightly,  according  to 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  exchanges. 

-f-  The  distance  from  Berlin  to  the  Russian 
frontier  is  about  450  miles.  St.  Petersburg  is 
readied  from  Berlin  in  about  40  hrs.,  but  the 
journey  might  be  performed  in  much  less  time 
were  it  not  for  the  custom  of  stopping  20  min. 
or  I an  hr.  at  every  large  station  in  Russia, 
where  the  rate  of  railway  travelling  is  moreover 
very  slow. 


when  the  change  from  Germany  to 
Kussia  will  here  be  at  once  strongly  ap- 
parent. Instead  of  the  clean,  well-built 
villages  and  large  farmsteads  by  which 
Old  Prussia  is  distinguished,  dilapi- 
dated wooden  houses  and  barns,  and 
ill-cultivated  fields,  are  seen  from  the 
Eussian  line. 

At  Wierzbolow  (Wirballen)  840  v. 
(560  m.)  from  St.  Petersburg,  passports 
and  luggage  are  examined.  Porters 
charge  5 copecks  for  every  parcel  they 
carry.  Good  buffet  kept  by  a French- 
man, and  plenty  of  time  for  refresh- 
ment. Travellers  may  also  sleep  there 
very  comfortably. 

Wilkowizky^  the  1st  stat.  beyond 
Wierzbolow,  may  be  noticed  as  the 
site  of  Napoleon’s  head-quarters  on 
the  22nd  June,  1812,  and  from  which 
he  issued  a proclamation  announcing 
to  his  soldiers  the  commencement  of  a 
“ Second  Polish  War.” 

The  first  4 stations  be)mnd  Eyd- 
kuhnen are,  like  Wierzbolow,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  train  only 
enters  Eussia  at 

Kowno  (Aovwo)  760  V.  (507  m.)  Chief 
town  of  province,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Vilia  and  Niemen.  Pop,  33,000. 
On  the  23rd  June,  1812,  the  French 
army  crossed  the  Niemen,  2 m.  above 
Kowno,  on  their  advance  to  Moscow, 
and  some  rising  ground  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  is  still  called  “Napoleon’s 
Hill.”  A monument  records  the  event. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  a large  corps 
d’armee,  and  suffered  considerably. 
The  remnants  of  the  army  recrossed 
the  river  at  the  same  spot  on  the  13th 
December,  in  a very  bad  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  with  only  9 guns  out  of 
800.  In  the  centre  of  the  market- 
I^lace,  in  front  of  the  town-hall  and 
barracks  (established  in  an  ancient 
Polish  ch.),  is  a monument  commemo- 
rative of  the  retreat,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription  in  Eussian:  — 
“ In  1812  Eussia  was  invaded  by  an 
army  numbering  700,000  men.  The 
army  recrossed  the  frontier  numbering 
70,000.” 

Kowno  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
Duchy  of  Lithuania,  now  called  one  of 
the  N.W.  provinces  of  Eussia,  whose 
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liistory  will  be  read  at  Wilna.  The 
scenery  around  is  mountainous  and 
wooded.  In  the  days  of  paganism  this 
site  was  of  great  repute  as  the  resi- 
dence of  several  mythological  divini- 
ties. The  town  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
11th  centy.  In  the  14th  and  15th 
cents,  the  castle  of  Kowno  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  was  frequently  attacked  by 
the  Teutonic  Knights;  but  in  1400 
Vitovt,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  or- 
dered it  to  be  blown  up,  in  order  that 
it  might  not  fall  into  other  hands. 
After  that  event,  which  took  from  the 
town  its  military  importance,  Kowno 
became  gradually  a centre  of  trade, 
particularly  after  1581,  when  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  a custom-house  for 
all  goods  exxwrted  out  of  Poland.  The 
establishment  of  an  English  Factory 
at  Kowno  in  the  middle  ages  is  like- 
wise a proof  of  its  great  commercial 
importance.  Subsequent  religious  dis- 
sensions reduced  the  inhabitants  to 
such  extreme  poverty  that  in  1654 
they  were  released  from  the  obligation 
of  paying  taxes.  In  1655  Kowno  was 
burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  Itussians, 
who  occupied  this  part  of  the  country 
until  1661,  and  into  whose  hands 
the  town  fell  definitively  in  1795.  A 
fire  destroyed  of  the  town  in  1808  ; 
and  in  1812  it  was  devastated  and 
pillaged  by  the  French.  There  arc 
several’ old  churches  still  extant ; that 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid, 
in  the  15th  centy.,  being  the  largest 
Homan  Gath.  ch.  in  Lithuania.  Tlie 
church  of  St.  George  was  built  in 
1471,  and  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Gertrude  existed  in  1503. 

Koshedary,  726  v.  (484  m.), 

[A  branch  line  runs  hence  to  the 
Kussian  jtort  of  Libau  in  tlie  Baltic. 
At  a short  distance  from  Sharli  this 
line  is  joined  by  a branch  to  Ditna- 
burg,  and  at  the  stat.  of  Mojeihi 
(209  V.  from  Koshedary)  another 
branch  runs  to  Witau  and  thence  to 
Piga. 

Lihan,  294  v.  (196  m.)  from  Kosho- 
dary,  has  a pox).  of  10,000.  It 


was  anciently  known  as  the  Lyra 
2Jortus,  and  is  now  a xilace  of  growing 
commercial  activity  owing  to  the  rly. 
and  to  the  fact  of  its  roadstead  being 
seldom  frozen.  The  port,  however,  has 
but  a small  dex^th  of  water,  and  its 
vicinity  to  Memel  and  Kbnigsberg 
will  never  permit  it  to  take  any  higli 
rank  as  a Eussian  outport.  The 
streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  but 
great  imxirovements  are  being  made. 
This  is  a favourite  x^lace  for  sea-bath- 
ing ; living  is  very  cheap,  and  there  is 
Xjlenty  of  wild-fowd  shooting  on  a lake 
10  m.  from  the  town.  Libau  also  boasts 
of  a fine  park  and  of  many  x^retty 
gardens  with  restaurants  and  music, 
as  well  as  of  a theatre.  Steamers  ply 
weekly  to  Eiga  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  monthly  to  Konigsberg.] 

Landvarovo,  679  v.  (453  m.)  Bnf. 
Junction  with  main  line  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Warsaw.  Vide  Poland. 

Wilna.  441  m.  Good  buffet ; 2 an  hr. 
for  refreshment.  Poxi.  65,000.  Hotel: 
Hotel  de  TEurope.  A tolerably  good 
hotel  for  a Eussian  prov.  town.  This 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  ancient  in- 
dependent Duchy  of  Litl  mania,  con- 
nected with  Poland  in  1386,  when  its 
Duke,  Jagellon,  espoused  Hedwiga, 
Queen  of  Poland.  Tlie  dynastic  union 
of  the  two  countries  inqiarted  the 
strength  which  they  required  in  order 
to  rexiel  the  invasions  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  to  arrest  the  incursions  of 
the  Tartars,  and  to  keep  the  Dukes 
of  Moscow  within  the  limits  of  their 
territory.  The  Union,  commenced  by 
the  Convention  of  Wilna,  14U1,  be- 
came organic  two  centuries  later  by  an 
Act  passed  at  a Common  Diet  held  at 
Lublin  in  1569.  The  hi, Tory  of  Lithu- 
ania remained  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  until  the  Third  Partition,  in 
1795,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
Eussia.  Divided  later  into  the  x>i'o- 
vinces  of  MTlna,  Grodno,  Kowno,  and 
Minsk,  Lithuania  now  constitutes,  to- 
gether with  the  x>rovinces  of  Mohilef 
and  Vitebsk  (also  called  MTiite  Eussia, 
and  detached  from  Poland  in  1772) 
the  N.W.  pi'ovinces  of  the  Eussian 
empire. 
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A very  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  considered  officially  to  belong 
to  the  Kusso-Grreek  Ch.,  but  a great 
number  of  the  so-called  Orthodox 
were,  before  their  forced  conversion  in 
1839,  Uniats,  or  worshippers  in  the 
amalgamated  Churches  of  the  Greek 
and  Koman  faith.  The  Uniat  denomi- 
nation had  been  introduced  in  1599, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
a view  to  Eomanise  the  Lithuanian 
people,  then  of  the  Greek  Church. 
A large  proportion  of  the  so-called 
Uniats  returned  to  the  Kusso-Greek 
Church  in  1875. 

The  political  vicissitudes  to  which 
these  provinces  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  mixed  nature  of  their  popu- 
lation, aftbrd  a fertile  and  disastrous 
source  of  disagreement  between  the 
Itussians  and  the  Poles.  By  the  for- 
mer they  are  regarded  and  governed 
as  Eussians,  subject  some  time  to 
Poland,  but  now  reincorporated  by  con- 
quest and  treaties  of  partition  ; while 
the  Polish  element,  comj3osed  of  the 
aristocracy,  landed  gentry,  and  edu- 
cated classes  generally,  maintain  that 
the  N.W.  provinces  are  Polish,  and,  as, 
such,  entitled  to  a national  adminis- 
tration. The  imperial  Government 
ignore  the  claim,  and  deny  that  the 
Poles,  entitled  to  certain  political 
privileges  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
are  the  Poles  of  the  N.W.  provinces. 
The  claim  is,  however,  unfortunately 
asserted  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity. The  insurrection  of  1831,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  one  of 
those  opportunities  ; the  revolution 
of  18G2  at  Warsaw  was  the  latest. 
The  rejiressive  measures  of  Gen. 
Mouravieft'  in  18G3  and  18G1:  were 
dated  from  Wilna.  Here  the  leaders 
of  the  hopeless  insurrection  in  the 
provinces  were  confined,  tried,  hung, 
or  shot.  The  reduction  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  N.W.  provinces  by  de- 
portation to  distant  parts  of  the  em- 
pire is  variously  estimated  at  50,000 
to  100,000  souls.  The  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  exiles  has  to  a great 
extent  been  transferred  to  native  Eus- 
sians by  confiscation  and  forced  sale. 

The  town  of  Wilna  lies  in  a hollow 
at  the  foot  of  several  hills  which  rise  to 


some  height  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  The 
Vilia  river  runs  out  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  hollow,  and,  winding 
through  deep  and  intricate  ravines, 
clothed  with  foliage  of  the  fir,  the 
birch,  and  the  lime,  presents  a most 
picturesque  and  smiling  panorama, 
little  in  keeping  with  the  stern  deeds 
of  retribution  which  have  made  Wilna 
so  famous.  Wilna  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  12th  centy.,  and  was  the 
c.opital  of  Lithuania  in  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  centy.,  when  its  population 
was  still  pagan.  A perpetual  fire  was 
kept  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
which  Guedemin  crowned  with  a castle 
in  1323.  The  remains  of  the  Old  Castle, 
with  an  octangular  tower  of  red  brick, 
are  still  seen  commanding  the  town, 
in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  verdure 
around.  A famine  destroyed  more 
than  30,000  inhab.  in  . 1710,  and  in 
1715  the  town  was  almost  entirely 
burnt  down. 

The  Souse  of  the  Governor-General 
was  formerly  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
and  the  present  Post-office  was  the 
residence  of  Cardinal  Eadziwill.  Tl'.o 
churches  will  repay  a visit,  although 
their  architecture  is  not  striking ; the 
most  ancient  is  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Stanislas,  built  in  1387,  and  the  ch. 
of  the  Assumption,  founded  in  13G4. 
Among  their  monuments  will  be  found 
those  of  several  families  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Polish 
history.  The  old  Town  Gate  near  the 
rly.  stat.  has  been  turned  into  a ch. 
open  to  the  street.  When  service  is 
performed  in  it,  lines  of  worshippers 
may  be  seen  kneeling  and  crouching 
in  the  open  street.  The  Museum  of 
Antiquities  will  interest  the  traveller 
who  may  from  any  cause  be  compelled 
to  stop  at  Wilna,  which  also  boasts 
of  an  Astronomiced  Observedory.  The 
University  of  Wilna,  established  in 
1803,  was  suppressed  in  1832. 

AVilna  was  occupied  by  the  French 
army  on  the  28th  June,  1812.  It  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  Eussians  during 
the  night.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
occupied  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  the 
rooms  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
! had  left  the  previous  day,  and  he  re- 
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mained  there  17  days,  instead  of 
rapidly  pursuing  the  retreating  Kns- 
sians.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  Sir  Eobt.  Wilson,  the  British 
Commissioner  at  the  Eussian*  head- 
quarters in  1812,  lies  buried  here. 

But' Wilna  is  best  known  to  Europe 
as  the  place  from  which  Napoleon  on 
his  retreat  from  Eussia  quitted  in  dis- 
guise his  army,  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a ‘‘  rabble 
train,  without  force — a mere  fugitive 
band.”  Notwithstanding  that  large 
military  stores  had  been  laid  up  there, 
the  French  were  unable  to  hold  Wilna, 
and  retired  after  pillaging  the  maga- 
zines and  leaving  20,000  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals.  On  the 
10th  December,  1812,  at  Ponari,  5 m. 
from  Wilna,  they  abandoned  5 millions 
of  francs  which  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  convoy.  When  the  Emp.  Alex- 
ander reached  the  town  on  tlie  22nd 
December  he  found  in  one  hospital 
alone  “ 7500  dead  bodies  ]uled  like 
pigs  of  lead  one  above  the  other.” 

Vileihi,  651  v.  (486  m.)  Stat.  for  lino 
to  Minsk,  from  whence  lines  run  to 
Brest,  to  Smolensk  and  Moscow,  to 
Konotop  on  tlie  Kursk-Kief  Ely.  and 
to  Eomny. 

Sventsiamj,  590  v.  (393  m.),  Buffet. 
Stat.  fortified  town  of  GOOO  Inhab.  on 
the  western  Dvina. 

Dunaburg,*  498  v.  (333  m.)  Buf. 
Ilotel : St.  Petersburg ; not  good.  Town 
of  30,000  Inhab.  in  province  of  Vitebsk, 
formerly  known  as  Wliite  Eussia.  Dii- 
naburg  has  a very  strong  fortress,  built 
in  1825,  on  the  site  of  a fortification 
raised  by  Stephen  Bathory  in  1582.  A 
tete-de-pont  on  the  1.  bank  of  Dvina 
commands  the  passage  of  the  river.  The 
fortifications  on  the  r.  bank  are  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  l)eyond  the 
strategical  importance  whicli  tliey  de- 
rive from  being  situated  on  the  2nd 
line  of  fortresses  which  protect  the  W. 
frontier  of  Eussia,  they  are  designed  to 
prevent  an  enemy  from  availing  him- 
self of  the  main  lines  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Warsaw  and  frean  Eiga  to  Vi- 

• The  express  trains  between  Wierzbolow 
and  St.  Peter.sburg  do  not  stop  at  Diinaburg. 


tebsk.  John  the  Terrible  of  Moscow 
took  the  town  in  1577,  after  which  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  1600. 
TheEussians  retook  it  in  1656,  but  re- 
turned it  two  years  later  to  the  Poles, 
who  in  their  turn  were  compelled  to 
cede  it  finally  to  the  Eussians  in  1772. 

As  a place  of  trade,  Dunaburg  holds 
a high  position  among  the  western 
towns  of  Eussia,  and  its  present  rail- 
way connection  with  the  interior  of 
the  empire  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
Eiga  (6  hrs.  by  rail)  on  the  other,  ren- 
ders it  altogether  a town  of  high  com- 
mercial importance.  Large  quantities 
of  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber  are 
collected  here  for  shipment  or  carriage 
to  Eiga. 

[Lines  branch  off  from  Diinaburg  to 
Iliga  (see  Ete.  5),  to  SmolensJ:  (Ete.  6), 
and  to  ShavU  (vide  above  ; Lihau).'] 

Antonopol.,  435  v.  (290  m.).  Buf. 

Korsofka,  376  v.  (251  m.).  Buf. 

Osfrof,  306  V.  (204  m.),  Buf.  Town  of 
6000  inhab.,  in  province  of  Pskof,  on 
river  Veliki.  The  town  takes  its  name, 
which  signifies  island,”  from  an 
island  formed  by  the  Veliki,  and  on 
which  a fortress  existed  in  the  14th 
centy.  Three  of  the  towers,  built  of 
a grey  flagstone  and  red  limestone, 
are  still  to  be  seen,  together  with  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  built  in  1582.  Ostrof  was 
burnt  by  the  Lithuanians  in  1501, 
when  4000  inhab.  perished;  and  in 
1581  it  was  taken  by  Stephen  Bathory. 
A large  trade  is  carried  on  in  flax, 
carried  hence  to  Eiga,  Narva,  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Travellers  sometimes 
telegraph  from  here  to  an  hotel  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  a carriage. 

Pskof,  257  v.  (171  m.),  Buf.  Chief 
town  of  province  of  same  name,  PJ,000 
Inhab.  Hotel:  St.  Petersburg;  bad, 
but  best.  This  was  anciently  one 
of  the  three  republics  of  Eussia ; the 
others  being  Novgorod  the  Great, 
and  Khlynof  (now  Viatka).  Tradi- 
tion points  to  the  year  975  as  the 
date  of  its  foundation.  It  was,  like 
Novgorod,  the  seat  of  a great  trade 
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with  Germany  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Hanseatic 
I.eague.  The  wave  of  European  civi- 
lization and  commerce  first  met  the 
tide  of  Slavonic  barbarism  at  this 
point.  Commercial  prosperity  intro- 
duced political  freedom  and  much 
popular  turbulence.  The  citizens  of 
Pskof  elected  theh  own  princes,  de- 
posed them  at  pleasure,  and  held 
incessant  Veclie,  or  popular  councils 
almost  identical  with  the  Witenage- 
motes  of  the  Saxons.  The  assembly, 
convened  by  a bell,  sat  on  an  elevated 
mound,  approached  by  steps,  and  on 
which  a club  or  heavy  stick  was  set 
up,  emblematical  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  There  is  a record  of  a Veche 
at  Pskof  in  which  the  citizens  deli- 
berated in  their  shirts,  so  urgent  was 
the  danger  to  their  privileged  city. 
This  form  of  governmeut  was  retained, 
as  at  Novgorod  and  some  other  towns, 
even  during  the  Tartar  dominion,  but 
it  succumbed  at  last  to  the  autocracy 
established  by  John  III.  and  John 
the  Terrible,  who  incorporated  all  the 
petty  principalities  of  Eussia  with  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Moscow.  The  liber- 
ties of  Pskof  survived  those  of  Nov- 
gorod 32  years.  Taking  advantage 
of  some  factious  proceedings  at  the 
Veche,  John  the  Terrible  perfidiously 
imprisoned  the  boyars  and  citizens 
who  had  been  sent  to  do  him  homage 
at  Novgorod,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Veche  demanding  the  instant  sub- 
mission of  that  body;  and  on  the  13th 
January,  1510,  the  inhabitants,  feel- 
ing that  resistance  would  be  useless, 
took  dov;n  tlie  bell  of  the  Veche  at 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and, 
gazing  at  it,  “ long  cried  over  the  past 
and  tlieir  lost  freedom.”  Three  hun- 
dred of  the  most  distinguished  families 
were  thereupon  removed  to  Moscovy, 
and  re})laced  by  Moscovites. 

A town  with  such  a glorious  history 
is  well  wortiiy  of  a visit.  It  stands 
at  a distance  of  2 m.  from  the  rly.  stat., 
and  cannot,  therefore,  bo  inspected 
during  tlio  15  or  20  minutes  Avhich 
travellers  are  allowed  there  for  re- 
freshment. But  to  those  who  Avill 
hazard  the  discomfort  of  a native  inn 
under  the  protection  of  a guide,  we  i 


point  out  the  following  objects  of 
curiosity : 

The  Kremlin^  of  which  the  stone 
walls  were  built  in  1323,  occupies  an 
elevation  200  fathoms  in  length,  and 
30  in  breadth.  It  faces  the  river 
Pskova  on  the  E.  and  N.,  and  the 
Velika  on  the  W.  Another  wall,  called 
Dovmont’s  Wall,  constructed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  centy.,  springs 
from  the  southern  face  of  the  Kremlin 
and  forms  a square,  on  which  once 
stood  the  castle  or  palace  of  the  Prince. 
There  is  now  but  one  ancient  building 
in  that  square, — a house  of  stone, 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
ceiity.,  by  Macarius,  subsequently 
Metropolitan  of  All  Eussia,  and  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Novgorod  when  they  visited  Pskof 
to  exercise  their  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. The  huge  mass  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Trinity  occupies  nearly  the 
Avliole  of  the  interior  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  original  ch.  on  that  site  is  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  built  a.d.  957,  by 
Olga,  convei’ted  to  Christianity  at 
Constantinople  two  years  previously. 
The  cathedral  became  thus  early  a 
centre  from  which  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  diffused  among  the  pagan 
tribes  around.  The  ancient  ch.  was 
replaced  by  a stone  edifice  in  1138. 
Dovmont,  a Lithuanian  chief,  was  bap- 
tized in  it,  together  with  his  family'and 
followers,  in  1 266,  prior  to  his  election 
as  Prince  of  Pskof ; but  that  building 
only  lasted  till  1363.  A third  cathe- 
dral was  built  on  its  foundation  in 
13 <38,  and  lasted  long  enough  to  witness 
some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  Within  its 
walls,  in  1510,  John  the  Terrible 
caused  the  citizens  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow.  In 
1581  the  cathedral  was  besieged  and 
stormed  by  the  forces  of  Stephen 
Bathory,  Avho  was  repulsed  by  the 
defenders  of  the  city,  stimulated  to 
valour  and  enthusiasm  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a miraculous  image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  The  Pskovians  had 
“ washed  the  whole  fioor  of  the  ch. 
with  their  tears”  before  the  danger- 
had  passed. 

The  present  C::thedral  Avas  built  on 
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the  site  of  those  ancient  edifices  in 
1682,  but  has  been  much  restored 
since,  especially  after  a fire  which 
took  place  in  1770.  Its  style  is  Russo- 
Byzantine,  of  considerable  beauty. 
Some  of  the  images  of  saints  are  ancient 
and  curious,  and  the  traveller  will  be 
shown  numerous  relics.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  these  is  the  tomb  of  St. 
Vsevolod- Gabriel,  the  ejected  Prince 
of  Novgorod  and  elected  ruler  of 
Pskof,  who  died  a.d.  1138,  after  lead- 
ing a life  of  great  virtue  and  sanctity. 
The  Novgoi  odians  demanded  his  relics, 
but  the  coffin  would  not  be  moved, 
owing,  it  is  believed  by  the  faithful,  to 
the  desire  of  the  departed  prince  to 
abide  with  his  faithful  Pskovians. 
Several  other  miracles  are  attributed 
to  his  remains.  A sword,  with  the 
inscription,  “ Honorem  meum  nemini 
daboC  is  shown  as  having  belonged 
to  Vsevolod,  who  was  warlike  as  he 
was  godly. 

The  cross  which  St.  Olga  raised  at 
Pskof,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  tire 
in  1509,  is  represented  by  a crucifix 
suspended  against  the  second  pillar  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar-screen. 
The  lamp  vhich  burns  in  front  of  it 
was  presented  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  Nicolaevitch  in  com- 
memoration of  tlie  birth  of  a daughter. 

The  tomb  of  St.  Dovmont.,  in  a chapel 
to  the  right  of  the  Ikonostas  or  altar- 
screen,  is  not  of  silver,  like  that  of 
St.  Vsevolod,  Init  of  plain  oak.  It 
bears  an  inscription  recording  the  his- 
tory of  this  Lithuanian  prince,  who 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  name  of 
Timothy  at  his  baptism.  His  sword, 
frequently  wielded  in  defence  of  the 
city,  hangs  near  his  tomb.  It  was  held 
in  great  reverence  by  the  Pskovians, 
who  invested  their  princes  with  it  at 
their  consecration  in  this  cathedral. 
Alongside  of  this  tomb  is  that  of  “ the 
sainted  Nicholas  Salos  the  Idiot,”  who 
saved  Pskof  from  the  fury  of  John  the 
Terrible  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Having  per.suaded  the  citizens  to  pre- 
sent bread  and  salt  to  the  angry  Tsar 
immediately  after  mass,  he  rode  about 
on  a stick  like  a child,  constantly  re- 
peating “Jolinny,  Johnny,  eat  the 
bread  and  salt,  and  not  the  blood  of 


Christians.”  The  Tsar  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  but  the  saint  suddenly 
vanished.  Struck  with  awe,  John  the 
Terrible  entered  the  cathedral  with 
all  meekness,  and  was  met  by  the 
clergy  carrying  the  holy  crosses.  An- 
other version  is  that  Nicholas  offered 
the  Tsar  a piece  of  raw  meat.  “ I am 
a Christian,”  said  John  the  Terrible, 

“ and  do  not  eat  meat  in  Lent.”  “ But 
thou  drinkest  the  blood  of  Christians,” 
replied  the  saint,  while  he  exhorted 
the  Tsar  to  be  merciful.  The  tyrant, 
however,  only  listened  to  the  warning 
after  the  saint  had  caused  his  horse  to 
fall  at  the  moment  the  Veche  bell  of  the 
cathedral  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down. 

The  sacristy  contains  many  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities,  and  some  ancient 
seals  and  coins  of  Pskof. 

There  are  several  other  churches 
worthy  of  a visit,  each  with  a legend 
or  tradition  of  miracles  performed  to 
the  discomfiture  of  foreign  foes.  The 
interposition  of  saints  appears  to  have 
been  frequently  needed  by  the  good 
old  city.  The  small  chapel  opposite  the 
market  cnmiuemorates  the  victims  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  1650. 

Some  of  the  houses  are  of  ancient 
date  ; that  occupied  by  the  ‘‘  Victualling 
DegKirtinent’'  once  belonged  to  the 
Pogankins,  a race  of  merchant-princes 
now  extinct.  The  tiles  of  the  roof  are 
curious.  The  Truhinshi  house  is  not 
so  perfect  a specimen  of  ancient  Rus- 
sian architecture  as  it  was  before  a fire 
which  partially  consmned  it  in  1856. 
Peter  the  Great  visited  it. 

Travellers  stopping  at  Pskof  should 
cross  the  river  and  examine  the 
churches  and  old  buildings  in  the 
suburbs.  Gustavus  Adolphus  be- 
sieged Pskof  from  that  side  in  1615. 
There  are  several  monasteries,  rich  in 
ecclesiastical  objects  of  ancient  date, 
beyond  the  Velika  river.  A village, 
8 m.  up  the  latter  river,  and  called 
Vybutina.,  was  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Olga.  Tire  fortified  monastery  of 
Fslcof  - rechersk,  celebrated  for  its 
catacombs  and  for  the  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained,  lies  about  20  m.  to  the 
W.  of  Pskof. 

[In  summer  there  is  a route  to 

DoiiPAT,  through  Pskof.  Steamers 
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run  across  Lake  Peipus  and  up  the 
river  Embacli  to  Dorpat  in  10  hrs. 
Vide  Me.  8.] 

Two  stations  beyond  Pskof  is 

Belaya,  193  v.  (128  m.)  Buffet. 

Luga,  129  v.  (86  m.)  Buf. ; chief 
town  of  district  in  province  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Pop.  1.500. 

Divenskaya,  80  v.  i 53  ra.)  Buf. 

Siverskaya,  63  v.  (42  m.)  On  r. 
Oreditcli.  Very  good  trout  and  gray- 
ling fishing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  best  part  of  the  stream  (about 
12  m.  from  the  stat.)  is  leased  to  some 
English  gentlemen  who  reside  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Gatchina,  42  v.  (28  m.),  an  imperial 
residence,  founded  by  Prince  Gregory 
Orlotf,  and  purchased  on  his  decease 
by  Catherine  II.,  who  presented  it  to 
her  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul.  The 
grounds  are  very  extensive  and  well 
laid  out,  but  somewhat  neglected,  since 
the  palace,  which  was  built  by  Prince 
G.  Orloft',  after  a plan  by  Einaldi,  is 
inhabited  by  the  Emperor  but  for  a 
short  time  in  summer.  In  front  of  the 
palace  is  a statue  of  the  Emj).  Baul. 
There  is  a very  large  imperial  kennel 
at  Gatchina,  which  may  be  inspected 
on  application  to  the  Master  of  the 
Hounds.  Many  of  the  pictures  winch 
the  palace  contained  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Hermitage.  The  trout 
of  Gatchina,  caught  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood,  appear  on  every  good 
Ilussian  table  at  the  capital.  In  a 
ch.  are  some  relics  brought  from  Malta, 
and  in  a building,  which  will  be 
pointed  out  as  the  Friory,  the  Knights 
of  Malta  were  wont  to  assemble  under 
the  presidency  of  their  Grand  Master, 
the  Emperor  Paul.  Travellers  Avho 
have  time  to  spare  should  make  this  a 
separate  excursion  from  St.  Peters- 
burg under  the  guidance  of  a commis- 
sionaire. The  Ijora  river,  a few  m. 
beyond  the  town,  was  once  a good 
trouting  stream,  but  being  free  is  much 
spoilt  by  poaching. 

The  Baltic  Ely.  passes  througli 
Gatchina,  and  has  a separate  station. 
It  has  also  a branch  lino  from  this 
point  to  Tosna,  on  the  Moscow 
Ely. 


There  is  a tolerably  good  hotel  and 
restaurant  at  Gatchina — Verefkins. 

St.  Petersbueg,  the  modern  capital 
of  the  Eussian  Empire.  Pop.  667,000. 
Lat.  59°  57'  N. 

Hotels.  — Hotel  de  I’Europe  (for- 
merly Klee’s  Hotel,  recently  purchased 
and  enlarged  by  a public  company), 
on  the  Place  Michel  (Mihailofskaya 
Ploschad),  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
This  is  an  old  - established  house, 
fashionably  frequented.  Eooms,  at 
1 to  15  IS.  (2s.  8d.  to  40s.)  per  day. 
Cold,  warm,  and  shower-baths  on  the 
premises.  Dinners  from  1 r.  (2s.  8d.) 
A table-d'hote  at  5 o’clock,  1 r.  (2s.  8cZ.) 
English,  French,  and  American  news- 
papers kept.  Commissionaires  ‘in 
attendance. 

Hotel  d’Angleterre,  opposite  St. 
Isaac’s  Cath.,  also  very  good.  The 
English  commissionaire,  James  Pilley, 
is  highly  recommended. 

Hotel  de  France,  kept  by  L.  Crois- 
sant, and  situated  in  Bolshaya  Mor- 
skaya-street,  near  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  close  to  Nevski  Prospect,  much 
to  be  recommended  for  its  cleanli- 
ness and  superior  cuisine.  Dinners 
1 and  2 r.  Toe  charge  for  apartments 
is  from  1 r.  to  20  rs..  (2s.  8d.  to  54s.) 
All  languages  spoken.  Baths  on  the 
premises. 

Hotel  Demouth,  near  the  Police 
Bridge  (Polizeisky  Most),  also  close  to 
Kevs4d  Prospect,  a large  and  commo« 
dious  hotel,  with  an  excellent  cuisine. 

Grand  Hotel,  Malaya  Morskaya- 
street.  Very  good. 

Hotel  Bellevue,  in  Nevski  Pro- 
spect. Very  good,  and  well  recom- 
mended. 

Hotel  Victoria,  Bolshaya  Koniu- 
shennaya-street,  next  Demouth’s.  Ex- 
cellent restaurant. 

An  omnibus  from  each  of  the  hotels 
meets  the  train. 

Lodgings.  — There  are  not  many 
good  furnished  lodgings  to  be  had 
at  St.  Petersburg  for  a short  period ; 
but  we  may  recommend  M.  (nonet’s, 
44,  Nevski  Prospect,  where  excellent 
rooms  facing  the  street  may  be  had  at 
a moderate  rate.  The  landlady  is  an 
Englishwoman.  Good  apartments  ina}’- 
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likewise  be  sometimes  procuretl  at 
Felicien  Faivre’s,  opposite  the  Hotel 
De'moutli. 

liestaurants. — x\ll  very  good. — Du- 
saux,  in  Bolshaya  Morskaya-street. 

Borel,  opposite  Dusaux’s. 

Auguste,  same  house  as  Hotel  De'- 
mouth  (Canal  side). 

Donon,  at  Pevcheski  Most  (Singers’ 
Bridge). 

Excellent  Luncheons  may  likewise 
be  obtained  at  Wolff’s  and  Dominique’ s 
Restaurants,  both  in  Nevski  Prospect. 
Good  Vienna  beer  and  a grilled  kidney 
may  be  obtained  at  Frantzel’s  (the  Blue 
Moke),  over  Wolff’s. 

Vehicles. — A crowd  of  conveyances 
of  every  description  will  bo  found  at 
the  station.  Tliere  is  no  difiiculty  in 
making  a Russian  coachman  drive 
to  the  addresses  given  above.  Tra- 
vellers with  much  luggage,  and  un- 
willing to  enter  an  omnibus,  should 
secure  one  of  the  large  four-seated 
carriages  driven  by  a coachman  in 
Russian  dress,  leaving  the  price  to  be 
settled  at  the  hotel.  The  small,  un- 
comfortable drojkies  wall  take  20 
copecks  for  a short  course  in  town. 
For  sight-seeing  or  business,  engage  a 
carriage  at  the  liotel.  The  charge  is 
about  10  rs.  (27s.)  a day,  to  any  hour 
of  the  night.  Carriages  hired  at  a 
stand  are  much  cheaper. 

Police  Begulatious. — The  principal 
police  regulation,  to  which  the  tra- 
veller must  pay  careful  attention,  is 
: that  whicli  relates  to  passports  (vide 
' chapter  on  Passports).  Smoking  in 
I the  streets,  which  was  once  absolutely 
prohibited,  is  now  permitted,  except 
: in  the  neighbourhood  of  palaces,  on 
[ wooden  Inidges,  &c.  Notices  to  that 
j effect,  in  four  languages,  will  be  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  town. 

1 Historij  and  Topography  of  St. 

Petershurg.  — The  region  comprised 
1 between  Lake  Peipus  and  tlie  Narova 
1 river  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lake  of 
I Ladoga  on  the  other,  was  anciently 
j called  Ingria,  and  belonged  iirst  to 
I Novgorod,  then  to  Moscow,  until  the 
! year  1G17,  when  it  passed  to  the 
' Swedes,  and  it  was  only  jeeonrpiered 
1 in  1702  by  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
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desiring  to  have  “ a window  looking 
out  into  Europe,”  laid  the  foundation 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  1703,  after  dis- 
possessing the  Swedes  of  their  fort 
and  townlet  of  Nyenschanz,  on  the 
Okhta,  a small  tributary  of  the  Neva. 
Rising  in  Lake  Ladoga,  the  Neva 
Hows  througli  the  city  and  disem- 
bogues in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  sepa- 
rating into  many  branr'hes  and  form- 
ing several  islands.  The  first  branch 
is  called  the  Great  Nevka,  and  an  arm 
of  the  latter  the  Little  Nevka.  From 
the  point  where  the  Great  Nevka  rises, 
the  river  bears  the  name  of  the  Great 
Neva,  in  distinction  to  the  second 
branch,  which  it  sends  olf  to  the  N.W., 
called  the  Little  Neva.  Thus  the 
Bay  of  Cronstadt  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Neva  by  four  cliannels  of  con- 
siderable volume  and  breadth,  which 
are  further  distributed  through  the 
city  by  4 canals.  ( Vide  Plan). 

in  the  spring  of  1703  Peter  the 
Great  caused  a great  number  of 
Russian  and  Finnish  peasants  to  bo 
sent  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  for  the 
construction  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
40,000  men  were  subsequently  drafted 
annually  for  several  years  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
Tsar  superintending  the  works  in  per- 
son, and  dwelling  in  a small  cottage 
which  is  still  extant.  The  first  private 
houses  were  built  in  1704  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  in  a part  of  the  townr 
now'  called  Old  Petersburg.  Elegant 
houses  l)cgan  to  be  erected  by  foreign- 
ers in  1705  in  a street  still  called  the 
Millionaya,  where  the  Hermitage  at 
present  stands.  The  large  island 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Neva 
Avas  soon  after  inhabited  by  the  de- 
pendants of  Prince  Menshikofi’,  to 
wdiom  Peter  the  Great  gave  it.  It 
was  calle<l  Vasili  Ostrof,  or  Basil’s 
Island,  after  the  name  of  the  com- 
mander of  a battery  placed  at  llie  E. 
extremity  of  the  island.  Here  Prince 
IMenshikoff  erected  a palace,  now  a 
military  school  (at  the  corner  of  the 
“ 1st  Lino  ”) : and  liere  also  arose  tlie 
“ French  Colony,”  a group  of  pretty 
houses  in  which  Peter  located  liis 
foreign  wo)kmen,  but  of  wdiicli  no 
traces  remain.  The  first  brick  housrj 
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was  built  in  1710,  by  the  chancellor, 
Count  Golofkin,  at  the  spot  where  tlie 
Nevka  branches  off  from  the  Neva. 
The  Admiralty  began  to  be  recon- 
structed in  brick  in  1711.  The  palaces 
of  the  nobles,  originally  of  wood,  were 
soon  after  replaced  by  more  durable 
and  elegant  buildings.  Prince  Meu- 
shikoff’  erected  another  residence  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Senate  House. 
The  marsliy  nature  of  the  soil  pre- 
sented obstacles  which  were  only  to  be 
vanquished  by  the  most  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance.  For  many 
years,  every  cart  and  each  vessel  enter- 
ing the  new  town  was  bound  to  bring 
a certain  number  of  stones,  wliich  were 
used  in  paving  the  sti  eets.  On  the  death 
of  Peter  the  construction  of  St.  Peters- 
burg relaxed  in  vigour,  although 
Catherine  I.  continued  to  inhabit  the 
city.  Peter  II.  preferred  Moscf»w,  and 
died  there.  The  Empress  Anne  fixed 
her  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
occupied  the  palace  of  Count  Apraxin, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Winter 
Palace,  Many  buildings  were  erected 
in  her  reign.  The  elegant  spire  of  the 
Admiralty  was  then  added.  The  soil 
was  raised  in  places  where  the  river 
threatened  to  overwhelm  it,  and  the 
streets  assumed  a more  regular  aspect. 
Thenceforward  the  court  of  Russia 
settled  permanently  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Successive  sovereigns  -erected  monu- 
ments and  strove  to  embellish  their 
new  capital.  The  Empress  Catherine 
caused  a quay  of  granite  to  be  built 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  rapid  Neva, 
which  did  not,  however,  save  the  capital 
from  inundations  in  1728,  1729,  1735, 
1710,  1752,  1777,  and  1821.  On  tlie 
last  occasion  the  waters  rose  13  ft.  1 in. 
above  their  ordinary  level.  There  was 
also  a partial  inundation  in  1873. 

The  historical  associations  of  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  of  St.  Petersburg 
will  be  mentioned  in  proper  order. 
The  traveller  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
more  accurate  knowletlge  of  the  topo- 
graj)hy  of  the  city  is  recommended  io 
asceinl  the  dome  of  St.  Isaac’s.  From 
here,  looking  N,,  he  will  see  the  Vasili 
Ostrof,  or  Basil  Island,  and  on  it  the 
Exchange,  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  University,  the  1st  Military  School 


(or  Corps  de  Cadets),  and  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  all  facing  the  river.  A little 
to  the  left  is  the  Citadel,  and  beyond 
it,  to  the  N.  and  W.,  are  the  islands  of 
Aptekarski  (with  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons), Kamennoi,  Petrofski,  Krestof- 
ski,  and  Elaghinski.  To  the  E.  of  the 
Great  Nevka  and  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Neva,  are  barracks,  factories,  and 
various  government  establishments. 
The  communication  between  the  main- 
land and  these  islands  is  maintained 
by  four  bridges  : the  Nicholas  Bridge 
(N'icolaefslci  Most),  on  magnificent 
granite  piers  and  elegant  iron  arches 
(cast  at  BaircVs  works  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river) ; the  Dvortsovy,  or  Palace 
Bridge,  of  boats,  between  the  Exchange 
and  the  Winter  Palace;  the  Troitsld 
fioating  bridge,  between  the  fortress 
and  the  Champs  de  Mars  and  opposite 
to  the  British  Embassy  (on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river) ; and  lastly,  the  Liteiny 
floating  bridge,  also  of  boats.  These 
floating  bridges  are  removed  on  the 
appearance  of  ice,  but  are  put  back 
again  as  soon  as  the  river  is  frozen. 
Tire  islands  themselves  are  connected 
by  numerous  other  bridges : and  ferry- 
boats and  small  steamers  still  further 
complete  the  means  of  communication 
between  them  in  summer. 

On  the  islands,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  city,  may  be  descried 
the  imtch-toivers,  from  which  strict 
look-out  is  kept  day  and  night  for 
fires.  They  are  lofty  circular  build- 
ings, Avith  an  iron  apparatus  projecting 
many  feet  above  them,  designed  for 
making  signals  to  show  in  what  part 
of  the  town  the  fire  has  broken  out. 
This  is  done  by  hanging  out  balls  by 
day  and  lanterns  by  night,  varying 
their  number  and  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

South  of  the  Admiralty  the  most 
important  part  of  the  city  presents 
itself,  stretchiii"  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Neva,  Avhich  for  nearly  4 miles  pur- 
sues a south-Avesterly  course.  Here 
reside  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 
more  than  lialf  the  population.  The 
closely  built  masses  of  this  side  of 
the  river  are  divided  into  3 semi- 
circular divisions  by  the  Moika,  the 
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St.  Catherine,  and  the  Fontanka  ca- 
nals, and  these  are  intersected  by  3 
principal  streets  radiating  from  the 
Admiralty,  — the  Neva  Perspective 
(Nevski- Prospect),  the  Peas-street 
(Gorokhovaya-Ulitsa),  and  the  Ascen- 
sion Perspective  (Yosnesenski  - Pro- 
spect). The  direction  taken  by  these 
3 great  thoroughfares  and  by  the 
canals  determine  the  lines  of  most  of 
the  other  streets,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Bolshaya  (great) 
and  Malaya  (little),  Morskaya,  the 
Millionaya,  the  Kazanskaya,  and 
the  Sadovaya,  or  Garden-street.  All 
the  streets  are,  without  exception, 
broad  and  convenient,  blind  alleys 
and  narrow  lanes  being  almost  un- 
known. They  are  classed,  indeed,  in 
]irospects  (formerly  streets  with  2 rows 
of  trees),  ulitsi,  and  p&iuJolis  or  cross 
streets,  but  even  these  pe’reidolis  would 
1)0  thought  in  most  continental  towns 
quite  spacious  enough  for  main  streets. 
They  are,  however,  very  badly  paved. 
Beyond  the  Fontanka  Canal,  which  is 
bordered  by  hne  houses,  lie  the  more 
remote  portions  of  the  city.  To  the 
E.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Neva,  are 
the  villages  of  the  Bolshaya  and 
jNIalaya  Okhta,  and  these,  with  the 
suburbs  on  the  Ligovka  and  Zagorodni 
canals,  are  peopled  by  the  labouring 
classes.  The  front  of  the  Admiralty, 
towards  the  vast  open  space  of  the 
same  name,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a handsome  square,  is  about 
1350  ft.  in  length,  while  its  2 sides  at 
rt.  angles  to  it,  and  running  down  to 
the  river,  are  630  Eng.  ft.  long;  one 
of  these  sides  faces  the  Winter  Palace, 
the  other,  the  “ Isaacovskaya  Ploschad  ” 
(Isaac’s  Place)  and  the  Senate  House. 
The  effect  of  the  light  and  graceful 
spire  of  the  Admiralty  is  very  pleasing, 
but  the  gallery  at  its  base  is  greatly 
disfigured  by  some  emblematical  figures 
in  plaster.  (Over  the  principal  entrance 
are  some  gigantic  frescoes  in  relief, 
emblematical  of  Bussia’s  ]30wer  and 
strength ; one  of  the  groups  is  intended 
to  represent  Peter  the  Great  receiving 
a trident  from  the  hands  of  Neptune. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  Ad- 
miralty is  devoted  to  schoolrooms  for 
naval  cadets ; the  rest  is  occupied  by 
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the  civil  departments  of  the  navy,  and 
by  a naval  museum.  The  slips  and 
building-yards  for  vessels  of  war  are 
lower  down  the  river,  at  the  end  of 
the  English  Quay. 

On  the  S.  front  of  the  Admiralty  is 
the  noble  Ploschad,  or  square,  called 
after  it,  round  which  are  grouped  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  capital ; amongst 
these  is  the  “ Glavny  Shtab  ’ (Hotel 
de  I’Etat  Major),  where  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Customs 
are  likewise  located.  The  War  Office 
stands  alongside  the  Cathedral.  The 
Senate  and  the  Synod  flank  the  Ad- 
miralty Place  on  the  W.  On  the  rt., 
and  skirting  the  river,  is  the  Winter- 
Palace.  In  1875  the  English  Quay 
(Angliskaya  Naberejna)  and  the  Palace 
Quay  (Dvortsovaya  Naberejna)  were 
joined,  and  the  present  hideous  navy- 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  Admiralty  is 
to  be  replaced  by  a row  of  magnificent 
houses.  The  circumference  of  the  open 
space  (now  planted),  bordered  by  the 
public  buildings  just  mentioned,  is  not 
much  less  than  a mile  and  a half.* 
At  one  extremity,  near  the  Senate  and 
the  Synod,  stands  the  colossal  eques- 
trian statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  while 
the  other  is  gracefully  ornamented 
by  the  smooth,  polished  monolith 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  In  summer  the  quays 
and  the  Neva  are  as  much  animated 
by  shii)i)ing  as  the  streets  are  by  car- 
riages and  the  canals  by  passing  boats. 
But  beautiful,  regular,  and  vast  as 
this  view  of  St.  Petersburg  really  is, 
the  traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  any- 
thing approaching  the  picturesque. 
No  buildings  are  raised  above  the 
rest;  masses  of  architecture,  worthy 
of  mountains  for  tlieir  pedestals,  are 
ranged  side  l)y  side  in  endless  lines, 
and  the  eye,  nowhere  gratified  either 
by  elevation  or  groiq^ing,  wanders 
unsatisfied  over  a monotonous  sea  of 
stuccoed  palaces,  vainly  seeking  a 
point  of  antiquity  or  shade  on  which 
to  repose.  This  is  particularly  obvious 

* From  the  corner  of  the  Senate  House  to 
St.  Isaac’s,  thence  to  the  Foreign  Office,  across 
to  the  Palace,  along  the  3 sides  of  the  Admiralty 
and  thence  back  to  the  Senate,  the  distance  is 
over  1250  fath. 
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ill  winter,  wlien  streets,  river,  and 
houses  are  all  covered  with  snow.  In 
spring,  when  tlie  sun  removes  the  pale 
sliroud  from  the  earth  and  the  waters, 
the  lively  green  of  the  painted  roofs 
and  the  bright  cupolas  of  the  chs. 
enable  the  eye  again  to  revel  in  the 
long  untasted  enjoyment  of  colour, 
while  the  river  gaily  mirrors  the 
splendid  houses  that  grace  its  banks. 

No  one  can  have  a just  opinion  of 
the  daring  position  of  St.  Petersburg 
who  has  not  mounted,  ns  he  is  recom- 
mended to  do,  the  dome  of  St.  Isaac’s, 
and  viewed  the  immense  body  of 
waters  in  which  the  city  floats  like  a 
bark  overladen  with  precious  goods, 
while  the  waves  seem  as  if,  deriding 
the  false  foundations,  they  would  over^ 
turn  ill  a few  hours  that  which  the 
will  of  man  had  raised  with  such  un- 
tiring labour  and  energy.  When  a gale 
from  the  S.W.  is  lifting  the  Gulf  furi- 
ously towards  the  city,  and  the  Neva, 
rejoicing  in  its  strength,  is  dashing 
along  the  quays  within  a couple  of 
feet  of  the  level  of  the  street  (as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  autumn),  the 
danger  that  would  result  from  the 
continuance  of  such  a wind  for  about 
12  hrs.  becomes  very  apparent.'  Guns 
are  fired  from  the  Fortress  whenever 
the  river  begins  to  rise,  and  when  it 
reaches  a certain  point  a very  frequent 
discharge  of  cannon  warns  the  occu- 
pants of  cellars  to  seek  refuge  upstairs, 
the  police  and  naval  authorities  begin 
to  prepare  boats,  and  the  safety  of  sen- 
tries is  looked  to. 

Presuming  that  the  traveller  has 
followed  our  directions,  and  taken  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  and  made  himself  generally 
acquainted  with  its  topographical  posi- 
tion, he  may  descend  into  the  streets, 
and  traverse  the  bridges,  islands,  great 
thoroughfares,  quays,  and  squares, 
with  the  view  of  acquiring  more  in 
detail  a knowledge  of  its  chief  cha- 
racteristics— the  external  appearance 
of  the  great  public  buildings,  shops, 
and  population ; and  then  take  the 
sights  at  leisure  as  they  present 
themselves  most  conveniently,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  subjoined  plan  of 
“ doing”  the  city.  A general  survey 


will  in  some  degree  satisfy  the  feeling 
of  restless  curiosity  consequent  upon 
a recent  arrival  in  scenes  utterly 
strange,  and  better  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  quiet  contemplation  of  the  mu- 
seums, &c.,  which  have  subsequently 
to  be  examined.  To  a person  accus- 
tomed to  the  moving  crowds  of  London 
or  Paris,  the  frequently  quiet  and  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  vast  squares 
and  spacious  streets  of  St.  Petersburg 
is  peculiarly  striking : and  this  is 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  popu- 
lation to  fill  the  frame  allotted  to  it. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Nevski,  the  Eegent-street  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, 4 versts  (3  m.)  in  extent,  and 
nearly  in  a right  line.  As  far  as  the 
Nicholas  (Moscow)  PJy.  Stat.  all  is 
life  and  movement  in  the  Nevski  Pro- 
sjrect,  and  no  ten  yards  of  ground  are 
passed  that  do  not  present  a scene  or 
a subject  that  will  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  stranger.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  Nevski  might  be  called  Tole- 
ration-street, from  the  number  of 
churches  of  divers  persuasions  in  it : 
Greek,  Koman  Catliolic,  Dutch,  and 
Armenian.  Here  also  will  be  seen  the 
Kazan  Cathedral,  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor 
(the  Great  Bazaar),  and  one  of  the  two 
great  national  theatres,  with  a hand- 
some monument  to  Catherine  II.  in 
front  of  it.  The  houses  are  magnifi- 
cent, rising  to  4 and  5 storeys.  In 
winter  the  most  agreeable  hour  to  pro- 
menade the  Nevski  is  the  afternoon, 
when  the  ladies  do  their  shopping,  and 
the  men  go  to  look  at  the  fair  imr- 
chasers.  Pedestrians  always  prefer  the 
northern  side,  where  the  most  fashion- 
able shops  are  situated.  The  fashion- 
able promenade,  however,  in  winter, 
is  the  Court  Quay  and  the  Summer 
Garden  (Letni  Sad).  In  winter  no 
capital  in  Europe  can  present  a more 
singular,  and  in  its  way  a more  magni- 
ficent spectacle,  than  St.  Petersburg 
with  its  main  thoroughfares  crowd('d 
with  sledges  rapidly  and  noiselessly 
drawn  over  the  snow. 

The  traveller  is  referred  to  the  plan 
for  the  names  of  the  streets.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  also  marked  on  it, 
and  they  may  be  visited  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  here  described,  or 
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according  to  the  following  systematic 
plan,  arranged  on  the  assumption  that 
travellers  will  devote  at  least  5 days 
to  the  sights  of  St.  Petersburg. 


Sights  of  St.  Petersbukg. 

Day.  St.  Isaac’s  Oath.  — ascend 
dome  for  bird’s-eye  view  of  city  ; Kazan 
Cath. ; Academy  of  Arts  (open  daily) ; 
drive  to  Monastery  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevsld. 

2nd  Day.  Winter  Palace  and  Crown 
Jewels;  Imperial  Public  Library; 
Agricultural  Museum  (Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Frid.). 

3rd  Day.  Hermitage  (daily,  except 
Frid.  and  holydays);  Museum  of 
Imp.  Carriages  ; Naval  Museum  (Mon., 
Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sun.). 

4:th  Day.  Fortress,  and  Cath.  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul ; Artillery  Museum ; 
Peter  the  Great’s  Boat ; Peter  the 
Great’s  Cottage. 

5th  Day.  Academy  of  Sciences  with 
Museum  ' (IMonday) ; Mining  School 
(daily) ; Ch.  of  'the  Holy  Trinity  ; 
Smolni  Ch. 

According  to  the  above  arrange- 
ment, each  morning  will  be  fully  taken 
up  with  the  sights  enumerated.  The 
evenings  may  be  devoted  to  drives  out 
of  town  (see  Drives).,  or  to  viewing 
monuments  and  buildings.  Excursions 
to  Cronstadt,  Tsarskoe  Selo,  Peterhof, 
&c.,  will  demand  a longer  stay  at  the 
capital,  or  the  sacrifice  of  other  sights 
and  amusements. 


1.  St.  Isaac’s  CathedroJ—'^  Isaacov- 
ski  Sobor  ” (dedicated  to  St.  Isaac  of 
Dalmatia). — This  edifice  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who 
appreciate  grand  proportions,  a simple 
but  lofty  style  of  architecture,  and 
noble  porticoes.  The  situation  also  is 
highly  suitable,  notwithstanding  the 
low  elevation  of  the  ground,  for  it 
stands  in  one  of  the  largest  open 
spaces  in  the  capital,  surrounded  by 
its  finest  biirldings  and  monuments, 
and  it  will  give  the  stranger  some 
idea  of  V hat  Ptussian  quarries,  mines, 
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and  workmen  can  produce.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  model ; 
no  ornament  meets  the  eye  ; the  archi- 
tect (Mons.  Montferrand)  has  left  all 
to  the  impression  to  be  produced  by 
stupendous  proportions  and  costliness 
of  material.  On  the  spot  where  the 
Cathedral  stands,  the  Kussians  had 
been  at  work  upon  a place  of  worship 
for  an  entire  century.  The  original 
ch.  was  of  wood,  erected  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1710,  but  this  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed,  and  the  great 
Catherine  commenced  another,  which 
was  finished  in  1801.  This  edifice 
vanished,  however,  in  its  turn,  and 
the  present  magnificent  structure  has 
been  erected  in  the  course  of  three 
reigns,  having  been  commenced  in 
1819,  and  consecrated  in  1858.  In 
order  to  make  a firm  foundation,  a 
Avhole  forest  of  piles,  21  ft.  in  length, 
was  sunk  in  the  swampy  soil,  at  a cost 
of  200,000Z.,  and  a further  outlay  has 
since  been  made  in  propping  up  and 
]>reventing  from  sinking  that  part  of 
the  cathedral  which  faces  the  river. 
The  total  cost  of  construction  and  de- 
coration was  about  three  mill,  sterling. 

The  jiresent  building  is,  as  usual,  in 
the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  of  four  equal 
sides,  and  each  of  the  four  grand  en- 
trances Is  approached  from  the  level 
of  the  Flace  by  three  broad  flights  of 
steps,  each  whole  flight  being  com- 
posed of  one  entire  piece  of  granite, 
formed  out  of  masses  of  l ock  brought 
from  Finland.  These  steps  lead  from 
the  four  sides  of  the  building  to  the  four 
cliief  entrances,  each  of  Avhich  has  a su- 
perb peristyle.  The  112  pillars  of  these 
l>eristyles  are  GO  ft.  high,  and  have  a 
diameter  of  7 ft.,  all  magnificent,  round, 
and  highly-polislied  granite  monoliths, 
from  Finland.  They  are  crowned  with 
Corinthian  capitals  of  bronze,  and  sup- 
port the  enormous  beam  of  a frieze 
formed  of  six  fire-polished  blocks. 
Over  the  peristyles,  and  at  twice  their 
height,  rises  the  chief  and  central 
cupola,  higher  than  it  is  wide,  in  the 
Byzantine  proportion.  Its  height  is 
29G  ft.,  and  it  is  supported  also  by 
30  pillars  of  smooth  ])olislied  granite, 
which,  although  gigantic  in  them- 
selves, look  small  cx)inpared  with  those 
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below.  The  cupola  is  covered  with 
copper  overlaid  with  gold,*  and  glitters 
like  the  sun  over  a mountain.  From 
its  centre  rises  a small  elegant  ro- 
tunda, a miniature  repetition  of  tlie 
Avhole,  looking  like  a chapel  on  the 
mountain-top.  The  whole  edifice  is  sur- 
mounted by  a far- seen  golden  cross, f the 
top  of  which  is  336  ft.  above  the  ground. 
The  rotunda  is  built  of  brick  which 
has  been  overlaid  with  copper  plates 
painted  in  excellent  imitation  of  grey 
marble.  It  is  ascended  by  about  530 
steps.  Four  smaller  cupolas,  resembling 
the  gi-eater  in  every  particular,  stand 
avonnd,  and  complete  the  harmony 
visible  in  every  part.  The  embellish- 
ments of  the  facade  and  windows 
have  been  entrusted  to  various  artists. 
The  group  of  figures  on  the  pediment 
of  one  of  the  former  was  designed  by 
a Frenchman,  a Mons.  Le  Maire  ; the 
subject  is  the  Angel  at  the  Tomb, 
witii  the  Magdalen  and  other  female 
figures  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ter- 
rified soldiers  in  every  attitude  of  con- 
sternation on  the  other  ; these  bronze 
figures  are  8 ft.  in  height.  The  7 large 
doors,  3 of  which  are  44  ft.  wide  by 
30  ft.  in  height,  are  of  bronze,  but  all 
the  adornments  have  been  produced 
by  the  electro  process.  The  latter  are 
of  the  most  elaborate  nature,  com- 
prising no  fewer  than  51  bas-reliefs, 
03  statues,  and  84  alto-relievo  busts. 
The  great  dome  is  of  iron.  It  has 
a diameter  of  66  ft.,  and,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  bronze  work,  was 
manufactured  at  Mr.  Baird’s  Works, 
at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  interior  the 
malachite  columns  for  the  ikonostas, 

* The  weight  of  the  gold  used  in  gilding  the 
cupola,  &c.,  irrespective  of  the  gold  used  for 
the  cross,  was  185  lbs.  Av. 

t We  may  here  correct  a popular  error  re- 
specting the  signification  of  the  Crescent,  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  combination  with  the  Cross  on 
Itus>ian  cupolas.  Jt  is  not  emblematical  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Greek  Church  over  Mahomed- 
anism  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartars  from 
Russia,  for  It  was  a device  used  in  the  earliest 
Russian  churches  long  before  the  invasion,  and 
was  inqaorted  from  Byzantium  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  d’he  Holy  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented in  the  most  ancient  Greek  pictures  with 
her  feet  resting  on  a crescent,  and  the  cross  sul3- 
sequeiitly  placed  over  the  latter  by  the  Russian 
Church  is  intended  to  typify  the  issuing  of  the 
Cross  from  the  Motlier  of  God. 
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or  screen,  are  more  than  30  ft.  in 
height,  and  exceed  anything  that  has 
yet  been  done  in  that  beautiful  stone. 
The  pillars  of  lapis-lazuli  on  eith^- 
side  of  the  door  of  the  screen  are  very 
valuable,  having  cost  6000?.  each,  but 
they  have  a somewhat  incongruous 
appearance  next  the  mlaachite.  The 
“ Koyal  Door”  of  the  ikonostas  is  of 
bronze,  and  is  23  ft.  high  by  about 
15  ft.  in  breadth.  Both  the  malachite 
and  lapis-lazuli  pillars  are  merely  tubes 
of  cast-iron  on  which  the  stone  has 
been  laid  in  mosaic  work. 

Tlie  inmost  shrine  or  sanctuary 
(into  which  women  are  not  admitted) 
is  placed  in  a small  circular  temple, 
tlie  dome  being  supported  by  8 Corin- 
thian pillars  of  malachite,  about  8 ft. 
high,  with  gilt  bases  and  capitals. 
The  malachite  of  the  8 pillars  weighs 
about  34,000  lbs.  English,  and  its  cost 
was  25,000Z.  It  was  worked  by  Messrs. 
Nicholls  and  Plincke  of  the  “ English 
Magazine”  at  St.  Petersburg.  There 
is  a fine  stained  window  at  the  back 
of  the  high  altar,  representing  the 
Ascension.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the 
Cath.  are  of  polished  marble  of  various 
colours,  found  in  the  Eussian  do- 
minions. There  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
gilding  about  this  very  beautiful 
work,  but  thi.s  is  in  accordance  with 
its  position  in  a Greek  ch.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  by  Prince 
Demidoff,  who  procured  the  malachite 
from  his  mines  in  Siberia  and  sent 
it  to  Italy  to  be  worked ; its  value 
is  said  to  be  as  much  as  1,000,000 
of  rubles. 

All  the  pictures  on  the  walls  are 
by  Russian  artists.  Many  of  them,  and 
particularly  those  in  the  Ikonostas,  are 
of  mosaic  work  and  were  executed  at 
a manufactory  close  to  the  Academy 
of  Arts. 

It  is  from  the  rotunda  over  the 
great  dome  that  the  traveller  is  recom- 
mended to  view  the  capital  on  a bright 
and  clear  day ; and  in  this  ch.  also  he 
should,  if  so  minded,  witness  some  of 
the  ceiemonies  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  hours  of  Divine  service  are  from 
6 to  8 A.M..  10  to  12,  and  from  4 to  6 
and  on  Saturdays  from  6 to  7.15  p.m. 
On  holydays  of  the  Church  these  hours 
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are  advanced  by  30  minutes.  The  sing- 
ing is  the  most  etfeetive  portion  of 
the  service,  and  most  of  the  prayers 
are  intoned.  The  choristers  of  this 
cathedral  rank  in  efficiency  next  after 
those  of  tlie  Court  Chapel,  whose  re- 
hearsals may  be  attended  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  School  at 
the  “ Singers’  Bridge.”  In  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Kussian  Church,  boys, 
as  in  our  cathedrals,  take  the  soprano 
jjarts.  Considerable  expense  is  in- 
curred for  deep  basses,  the  best  voices 
being  everywhere  sought  for  and  libe- 
rally remunerated.  Certain  half-reci- 
tative solos,  occasionally  required  in 
the  service,  must  always  be  delivered 
by  deacons  with  amazingly  strong  and 
deep  bass  voices,  sucli  as  “ Gospodi 
poniilui The  I.ord  have  mercy ! or.  j 
Lord,  we  pray  thee;  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  &c.  It  has  somewhat  the  effect 
of  as  many  double  basses  all  executing 
the  same  short  arpeggio  passage,  and 
repeating  it  without  any  variation  in 
the  chord,  time,  or  tone  ; it  is  there- 
fore tedious  when  frequently  heard. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  portions 
of  the  service  occurs  when  the  doors  of 
the  ikonostas  are  shut;  the  clianting 
then  ceases,  the  incense-bearers  witli- 
draw,  and  every  one  seems  breathless 
with  attention ; at  length  the  “ Royal 
doors”  in  the  centre  are  reopened  and 
thrown  back,  and  the  chief  officiating 
priest,  attended  by  deacons,  comes  for- 
Avard  carrying  the  Holy  Eucharist  and 
commences  a long  recitative,  which 
is  a prayer  for  the  Emperor  and 
other  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
While  this  prayer  is  being  intoned, 
every  one  bends  low  in  a humlde 
attitude  of  adoration. 

In  Russia  the  outward  forms  of  the 
Greek  Church  seem  to  have  taken  as 
tirm  and  enduring  a hold  of  the  men 
as  of  the  women,  all  classes  alike  par- 
ticipating in  a strong  exhibition  of 
cexternal  devotion.  The  first  proceed- 
ing of  a Russian  on  entering  a church 
is  to  purchase  a wax  candle,  a supply 
ot  which  is  generally  kept  near  the 
door,  and  the  sale  of  which  constitutes 
a very  lucrative  traffic  ; bearing  this  in 
one  hand,  he  slowly  approaches  one  of 
the  shrines : at  a short  distance  from 
A'/i'.sm. — 1875. 


it  lie  sinks  on  one  knee,  bowing  his 
head  to  the  pavement,  and  crossing 
his  breast  repeatedly  with  the  thumb 
and  two  forefingers  of  his  right  hand ; 
having  at  length  reached  the  shrine 
itself,  he  lights  his  votive  candle  at 
the  holy  lamp,  and  sets  it  uji  in  one 
of  the  various  holes  in  a large  silver 
stand  provided  for  the  purpose,  falling 
at  the  same  time  on  his  bended  knees 
on  the  pavement  before  the  altar.  His 
prayers  are  few  and  short,  and  he 
retires  sloAvly  with  his  face  to  the 
altar,  kneeling  and  crossing  himself 
at  intervals. 

This  kindling  of  lamps  and  tapers 
in  Russian  churches  is  a pleasing 
custom.  The  Russians  have  so  closely 
adopted  the  idea  that  fiame  is  a sym- 
l)ol  of  the  continued  life  of  the  soul 
and  the  best  possible  material  repre- 
sentation of  the  spiritual,  that  there 
is  no  interment,  no  baptism,  no  l)e- 
trothing,  and  in  fact  no  sacred  cere- 
mony, without  lamp  or  taper.  Fire  is 
for  tl)em  the  pledge  of  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ; and  hence  illumina- 
tions play  the  most  important  part  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Clun-ch. 

The  following  extract  from  the  ‘ En- 
cyclopaedia Britanuica,’  relative  to  the 
rites  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  may 
here  be  read  with  advantage;  — 

“ The  Greco-Russian  Church  guards 
vigilantly  against  the  introduction  of 
any  doctrine  open  to  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  heresy,  and  has  its  own 
censorship  and  journals.  It  is  also 
very  observant  of  hierarchical  sul)- 
oidinution.  Generally,  however,  the 
Russian  clergy,  although  jealous  of 
their  dignity,  have  not  the  spiritual 
})ride  or  priestcraft  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  order,  attributable  no  doul)t 
in  part  to  the  kindly  national  cha- 
racter, and  in  part  to  the  humanising 
inlluence  of  marriage,*  which  prevents 
the  overwhelming  concentration  of  all 
the  human  passions  into  one  single 
channel.  The  Greco-Russian  Chureh 
is  chiefly  antagonistic  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  differs  from  it  in  the 

* This  refers  to  the  Wlhto  flerp;y,  for  the 
Ihack  clergy,  from  cvljich  order  alone  liishojis 
are  cho.seij,  observe  vows  of  celibacy. 
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following  essential  particulars  : — 1.  In 
not  recognizing  the  primacy  of  the 
Pope.  2.  In  denying  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  (Jilio- 
qne).  3,  In  rejecting  a purgatory,  pre- 
destination (except  in  the  omniscience 
of  the  Deity),  indulgences,  dispensa- 
tions, and  works  of  supei-erogation, 
altliongh  admitting  the  intercession 
of  saints  l^y  prayer.  4.  It  holds  the 
necessity  of  complete  submersion]  of 
the  body  at  baptism,  unless  iu  urgent 
cases,  when  even  laymen  and  women 
may  perform  it ; but  tliey  must  immerse 
the  infant  with  the  baptismal  words, 
‘ In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,’  if  the  infant  can  bear 
the  immersion;  if  not,  then  sprinkling 
or  ablution  is  used.  Should  the  judest 
arrive  in  time,  he  reads  the  supple- 
mentary prayers,  and  performs  the 
mystery  of  anointing  with  chrism. 
4.  Whilst  admitting  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  in  regard  to  the 
eucharist,  it  affirms  that  the  holy 
bread  (irpoacpopo)  must  be  leavened; 
the  wine  and  water  being  placed  in 
the  chalice;  and  it  is  only  at  the 
prayer  of  transubstantiation  that  part 
of  the  agnus  is  placed  in  the  chalice. 
The  element  of  wine  with  water  is 
alone  administered  to  children  up  to 
the  age  of  seven,  for  fear  of  the  ele- 
ments being  ejected  or  falling  to  the 
ground.  6.  Another  important  dis- 
tinction is  that  marriage  is  obligatory 
on  the  secular  clergy,  although  mono- 
gamy is  a strict  tenet  of  the  Church. 
A priest  may  continue  to  serve  after 
his  wife  dies.  7.  No  instrumental 
music  is  allowed,  but  vocal  music 
forms  a most  attractive  portion  of  the 
service. 

“ This  Church  rejects  all  massive 
images  of  the  Saviour  or  saints  as 
idolatrous : but  pictures,  mosaics,  bas- 
reliefs,  and,  in  short,  ail  that  is  repre- 
sented on  a flat  surface,  is  not  hold  a 
violation  of  the  law  which  says,  ‘ Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven 
image  ! ’ Broadly  stated,  and  besides 
some  of  the  preceding  tenets,  the 
Greco-Eussiau  religion  differs  from 
the  Anglican  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
Church  approaches  to  the  Lutheran. 
The  gencrtil  harmony,  however,  j,with 


the  Anglican  is  greater  than  with  any 
other  church;  and  several  attempts 
have  been  made,  but  not  successfully, 
to  unite  them,  particularly  in  1723.* 

“There  are  four  great  fasts:  — L 
Lent,  or  the  great  fast,  between  the 
carnival  and  Easter,  of  seven  weeks’ 
duration,  and  of  which  the  first  and  last 
are  the  most  rigidly  observed,  being 
more  specially  devoted  to  repentance, 
confession,  and  preparing  for  the  sacra- 
ment ; 2.  Tlie  Petrof,  or  Peter’s  fast, 
before  St.  Peter’s  day  in  June,  of  two 
to  five  weeks’  duration,  accordingly  as 
Easter  Sunday  falls;  3.  The  Uspen- 
ski,  or  Assumption  fast,  called  by  the 
people  the  Gospbzinski,  from  the  1st  to 
15th  August.  4.  The  Philippoff,  or 
St.  Philip’s  fast  of  six  weeks  before 
Christmas.  The  first  fast,  or  Lent,  is 
the  most  rigidly  observed.  Besides  the 
above,  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  of 
every  week  are  fast-days,  and  the 
common  people  scrupulously  keep  them 
all.  Catechising  and  preaching  are 
practised, — the  latter  frequently,  the 
former  at  set  intervals.  Confirmation 
is  not  practised,  the  chrism  used  at 
baptism  being  held  to  comprise  a mys- 
tery, rendering  that  ceremony  super- 
erogatory. The  Church  festivals  and 
saints’  days,  kept  with  Eastern  splen- 
dour, are  numerous,  and  consequently 
form  drawbacks  to  the  business  of 
life,  although  they  greatly  relieve  the 
labouring  classes.! 

“ The  venerative  feeling  of  the 
people  is  profound,  and  they  are 
zealous  church-goers,  early  and  late, 
being  due  observers  besides  of  all  the 
outward  forms  of  religion,  iff  which  the 
essence  is  sometimes  absorbed.  There 
is,  however,  much  genuine  piety  to 
be  met  with;  pilgrimages  to  monas- 
teries are  frequent  among  all  classes  ; 
donations,  free  gifts,  offerings,  and 
alms,  being  liberally  bestowed  by  both 
rich  and  ])oor.  There  are  no  entrance- 
foes,  no  distinctions  for  great  and  little, 

* One  of  llie  principal  obstacles  to  a fusion  of 
tlie  two  Churches  for  practical  purposes  is  tlie 
denial  of  the  Apostolic  succession  of  the  Anglican 
Bishops  by  the  Knssian  Synod. 

f The  habits  of  idlene.'^s  and  dnmkenness  that 
prevail  to  such  a ruinous  extent  in  Kussia,  are 
attributable  to  the  great  number  of  these  holy- 
days,  wliicli  are  about  100. 
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no  pews,  no  reserved  places,  in  Eussian 
cliurclies ; the  congregation  stand  ; all 
are  equal  before  God.  The  Sabbath  is 
not  much  observed,  except  as  a chiircli- 
goiug  day.  The  shops  are  shut  during 
the  hours  of  worship,  but  all  public 
places  of  amusement  are  afterwards 
thrown  open : visits  are  made,  and 
business  is  but  little  atfected  Ijy  olje- 
dience  to  this  salutary  ordinance  of  tlie 
Supreme  Lawgiver. 

“ The  Church  service  is  performed 
in  the  ancient  Church  Slavonic,  and 
the  lower  classes  cannot  therefore  com- 
pletely follow  it,  except  as  a thing 
they  take  for  granted,  although  they 
comprehend  its  general  signitication. 
The  Bible,  however,  is  now  partly 
translated  into  the  vernacular  Euss. 
The  congregation  fervently  join  in  the 
choral  parts,  the  responses,  and  the 
ejaculations.  This  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  great  pomp  investing 
the  whole  system  of  worship,  together 
with  the  procession  of  banners,  pictured 
saints,  and  relics,  have  no  doubt  been 
the  great  means  of  originally  impress- 
ing on  a rude  people  the  holy  awe 
they  entertain  for  Tsar  and  Chureli; 
which  two,  with  them,  are  identical. 
Church  service  usually  consists  of  the 
Vozglass,  or  call  to  worship ; singing 
of  psalms  or  hymns ; the  Ektenia,  a 
series  of  prayers,  mostly  intoned,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  her 
chiefs,  for  the  peace  and  union  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  and  for  every  sepa- 
rate member  of  the  Imperial  family  ; 
the  reading  of  the  epistles  and  evan- 
gel; choral  and  part-singing  of  un- 
exampled harmony ; a sermon,  always 
in  the  common  language,  explaining 
the  evangel  read;  prayers,  preparing 
for  the  communion,  and  during  which 
the  priest  prepares  himself ; the  con- 
secration of  the  elements,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament,  which 
the  clergyman'  takes  every  time,  and 
the  congregation  at  will ; then,  thanks- 
giving for  the  sacrament,  and  parting- 
benediction  ; the  chanting  and  incense- 
burning throughout  being  frequent. 
Asperging  with  holy  water  is  also 
used.  The  Old  Testament  is  read  only 
during  evening  service,  whicli  is  in- 
tended to  prei)are  for  the  morning  or 


principal  service,  and  it  therefore  has 
a prophetic  tendency,  the  psalms  and 
hymns  being  all  appropriate.  The 
morning  service  represents  the  fullil- 
ment  of  these  prophecies.  Service 
much  of  the  same  kind  is  often  pei  - 
formed — sometimes  exorcisms  too — at 
private  houses,  on  special  occasions  ; 
and  the  remembrance-service,  or  Po- 
minld^  forty  days  after  a person’s 
death,  is  a pious  custom  ; as  is  that  of 
the  yearly  visitation  of  family  graves, 
although  this  often  degenerates  into 
revelling.  It  is  another  laudable  cus- 
tom of  tlie  Eussians  to  remove  their 
hats,  in  the  streets,  before  all  funerals 
that  pass.  Every  Eussian  is  obliged 
to  take  the  sacrament  at  least  once 
a year. 

“ The  calendar  in  use  is  the  Julian 
or  Greek,  which  is  twelve  days  behiuil 
the  Gregorian  or  Latin.  The  anta- 
gonism of  the  two  Churches  is  perhaps 
the  chief  objection  to  a reform  in  this 
respect.  The  superstitious  belief  of  the 
common  people  in  good  and  bad  spirits, 
in  house-spectres,  forest  and  water  de- 
mons,^ is  fast  dying  out,  although  too 
much  credence  is  still  given  to  omens 
and  witchcraft.”  * 


2.  Kazan  Cathedral  (Kazanski  So- 
ber), dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Kazan. 

This  ch.  stands  in  the  Nevski  Pro- 
spect, and  will  be  easily  recognised 
by  its  colonnade  in  imitation  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Eome.  It  was  founded  in 
1802,  and  consecrated  in  1811,  after 
an  outlay  of  about  600,000k  Built 
on  Yules,  it  has  the  shape  of  a cross, 
with  a length  of  288  ft.  between  its 
extremities,  and  a breadth  of  182  ft. 
The  crq)ola  and  cross  rise  more  than 
280  ft.  above  the  ground.  Inside  the 
ch.  a colonnade  extends  in  4 rows 
from  the  4 jnllars  which  sup]iort  the 
cupola  towards  the  altar  and  the  8 
ju'incipal  doors  of  the  cathedral.  It 
consists  of  56  monoliths  of  Fiidand 
granite,  35  ft.  in  height,  resting  on 
bronze  bases  and  terminating  in  Co- 
rinthian capitals  of  tlie  same  metal. 
The  ikonostas  is  of  silver,  as  well  n s 

* Some  information  respecting  the  Russian 
Dissenters  will  be  found  under  ‘ Moscow.’ 
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the  balustrade  in  front.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  it  states  that  the  silver  of 
which  it  is  made  was  a “ zealous 
offering  of  the  Don  Cossacks,”  after 
the  campaign  of  1812,  The  name  of 
the  Almighty  is  rendered  in  precious 
stones,  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
door  of  the  screen ; the  glory  around 
is  only  gilt.  The  miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin,  brought  from  Kazan  in 
1579  and  removed  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1821,  will  be  seen  in  the  ikonostas 
covered  with  line  gold  and  precious 
stones  valued  at  more  than  15,000Z. 
The  huge  sapphire  was  presented  by 
the  late  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  Pav- 
lovna. The  other  paintings  are  by 
Itussian  Academicians.  Four  immense 
candelabra  of  silver  stand  before  the 
principal  altar-screen.  The  pulpit, 
the  Imperial  seat,  or  rather  stand,  and 
the  door,  are  of  coloured  marble,  with 
steps  of  highly  polished  jasper. 

The  tomb  of  General  Kutuzof-Smo- 
lenslcoi  will  be  seen  under  the  trophies 
of  wars  with  France,  Turkey,  and 
Persia.  He  lies  buried  on  the  spot 
where  he  prayed  before  setting  out  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  1812.  The  baton 
of  Davoust,  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  and 
the  keys  of  many  fortresses,  are  sus- 
]3ended  against  the  pillars  of  this  mili- 
tary - looking  cathedral.  Among  the 
keys  are  those  of  Hamburg,  Leipsic, 
Dresden,  Eheims,  Breda,  and  Utrecht. 

In  front  of  the  cathedral  are  two 
well- executed  statues  ; one  of  Kntuzof 
of  Smolensk,  the  other  of  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly. 

3.  The  Winter  PaJace  (Zimny  Dvo- 
rets),  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  court  during  winter,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  on  the 
site  of  a house  which  in  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great  belonged_  to  his 
High  Admiral,  Count  Apraxin,  who 
l)equeathed  it  to  the  Emperor  Peter 
II.  The  Empress  Anne,  after  being 
crowned  at  Moscow,  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Apraxin’s  house,  but  had 
it  pulled  down  in  1751  and  rebuilt 
by  Count  Rastrelli,  by  whom  it  was 
completed  in  1762,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Empress  Catherine.  A conflagration, 


which  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  some  defect  in  the  stoves,  consumed 
the  whole  interior  of  the  building 
in  December  1837,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  made  to  save  it.  It  soon, 
however,  rose  again  from  its  embers. 
In  1839  the  Winter  Palace  was  en- 
tirely restored.  The  huge  pile  is  now 
four  storeys  high,  or  about  80  ft.  The 
frontage  is  455  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
breadth  350  ft.  The  principal  en- 
trance, or  “ Perron  des  Ambassa- 
deurs,”  is  from  the  Neva,  and  leads 
by  a magnificent  flight  of  marble 
steps  to  the  state  apartments  of  the 
Palace.  A gateway  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  facing  Alexander’s  Co- 
lumn, opens  into  a large  court.  Visi- 
tors, after  procuring  a ticket,*  are  ad- 
mitted by  an  entrance  to  the  right  of 
that  gateway.  One  of  the  Imperial 
servants  will  conduct  them  throngli 
the  several  apartments,  of  which  the 
most  magnificent  are  — the  Throne- 
room  of  Peter  I.,  where  the  diplomatic 
corps  generally  present  their  congratu- 
lations on  New  Year’s  Day ; the  White 
Hall ; the  Hall  of  St.  George,  a paral- 
lelogram of  140  ft.  by  60  ; the  Gallery 
of  tiie  Field-Marshals,  with  portraits  of 
those  who  fought  against  the  French, 
including  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
and  the  Alexander  Gallery,  with  the 
portraits  of  the  generals  whe  resisted 
the  French  invasion  in  1812,  executed 
by  our  countryman,  George  Dawe. 
Several  rooms  will  be  passed  contain- 
ing pictures  of  battles  in  Poland,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  the  Crimea. 
The  lilnglishman  may  pause  at  a large 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Balaclava, 
placed  in  a small  dark  room,  and  re- 
member with  pride  the  charge  of  the 
gallant  six  hundred.  The  battle  of 
Sinope  is  among  the  representations 
of  naval  engagements  in  which  the 
Russian  flag  triumphed.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  principal  rooms, 
and  a summary  of  the  pictures  which 
they  contain : — 

I.  Alexander  Ilall.—l.  Portrait  of 

* Tickets  to  view  the  Palace  may  be  had  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  close 
to  the  little  canal  which  rises  in  the  Neva. 
The  servants  who  show  the  several  apartments 
should  have  small  fees. 
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]^mperor  Alexander  I.  by  Dawe.  2. 
llathe  of  Kulm,  18tli  (30tb)  August, 
1813  (Vandamme  beaten  by  Barclay 
de  Tolly).  3.  Battle  of  Leipsig,  6tb 
(18th)  August,  1813.  4.  Fere  Cham- 
penoise,  13tli  (25tli)  Marcli,  1814.  5. 

Taking  of  Paris,  18th  (30th)  Marcli, 
1814 — the  last  four  by  Sauerwaid. 

II.  Beserve  Boom.  — 1.  Battle  at 
Bash-Kadyk-Lar,  defeat  of  the  Turks, 
19th  Nov.  ( 1st  Dec. ),  1853,  by  T17//e- 
walde.  2.  Defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Kuruk-Dar,  27th  July  (8th  Aug.), 
1854,  by  Baihof.  3.  Taking  of  a bas- 
tion at  Varna,  25th  Sept.  (7th  Oct.), 
1828,  by  Sauerwaid.  4.  Taking  of 
Akaltsykh,  15th  (27th)  Aug.  1828,  by 
SuMiodolsliy.  5.  Storming  of  Gunib, 
where  Shamyl  was  taken  prisoner,  26th 
Aug.  (7th  Sept.),  1859,  by  Gruzinshy. 
0.  Battle  of  Poltava,  27th  June  (9th 
July),  1709,  by  Kotzebue.  7.  Battle 
of  Kersk,  17th  (29th)  Sept.  1855,  by 
Willewalde.  8.  Taking  of  Akhta,  by 
BaiJcof. 

III.  1.  Naval  engagement  off  Eeval, 

9th  (21st)  May,  1790.  2.  Naval  en- 

gagement off  Krasnaya  Gorka,  near 
Cronstadt,  23rd  May  (4th  June),  1790, 
3.  Naval  engagement  at  Wiborg,  29tli 
June  (10th  July),  1790,  all  by  Aiva- 
zovsJcy.  4.  Naval  engagement  off  Mount 
Athos,  17th  (29th)  July,  1807,  by  Bo- 
fjoUubof.  5.  Battle  of  Navarino,  20th 
Oct.  (1st  Nov.),  1827.  0.  Destruction 
of  the  Turkish  lieet  at  Sinope,  18th 
(30th)  Nov.  1853. — All  by  Aivazovsky. 
7,  Defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  at 
Tcheleti  (Asia),  by  Frince  Maksutof. 

IV.  1.  Battle  of  Smolensk,  15th 

(27th)  Aug.  1812.  2.  Battle  of  Valu- 
thio,  7th  (19th)  Aug.  1812.  3.  Battle 
of  Borodino,  2Gth  Aug.  (8th  Sept.), 
1812.  4.  Battle  of  IGestizy,  19th 

(31st)  July,  1812.  5.  Fxploit  of  Ge- 

neral Neverovsky,  at  Krasnoe,  2nd 
(14th)  Aug.  1812.  G.  Battle  of  Taru- 
tino.  6th  (18th)  Oct.  1812.  7.  Battle 

of  Malo-Yaroslavets,  12tli  (24th ) Oct. 
1812.  8.  Battle  of  Polotsk,  7th  (19th) 
Aug.  1812.  9.  Battle  of  Losmin,  Gtli 

(18th)  Nov.  1812.  10.  Battle  of  Vi- 

azma,  22nd  Oct.  (3rd  Nov.)  1812.  11. 
Battle  of  Krasnoe,  Gth  (18th)  Nov. 


1812.  12.  Passage  of  the  Berezina,  16th 
(28th)  Nov.  1812. — All  by  Feter  Hess. 

V.  1.  Taking  of  Berlin,  28th  Sept. 

(9th  Oct.)  1760.  2.  Capture  of  Col- 
berg  (Pomerania),  5th  (16th)  Dec. 
1761.  3.  Battle  of  Trebia,  9th  (21st) 
June,  1799.  4.  Battle  of  Novi,  4th 

(15th)  Aug.  1799.  5.  Suvoroff*  at  the 
Devil’s  bridge,  14th  (26th)  Sept.  1799. 

6.  Battle  of  Muttine,  20th  Sept.  (1st 

Oct.)  1799.  7.  Suvoroff  crossing  the 

St.  Gothard,  24th  Sept.  (5th  Oct.) 
1799. — All  by  Kotzebue. 

VI.  1.  Battle  of  Narva,  17th  (29th) 

Nov.  1700.  2.  Capture  of  Noteborg 

(Schlusselburg),  11th  (23rd)  Oct.  1702. 
3.  Battle  of  Gross  Jagerndorf,  19th 
(31st)  Aug.  1757.  4.  Battle  of  Zorn- 
dorif,  14th  (26th)  Aug.  1758.  5.  En- 
gagement at  Ziillichau,  12th  (24th) 
July,  1759.  6.  Battle  of  Kiinersdorff*. 

7.  Suvoroff  and  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine on  the  Pannix,  1799. — All  by 
Kotzebue. 

VII.  Guard  Boom. — 1.  Taking  of 
Otchakof,  Gth  f 18th)  Dec.  1788,  by  Sulc- 
liodolshy.  2.  Battle  of  Elizavetpol,  13th 
(25th)  Sei)t.  1826;  Abbas  Mirza,  heir 
apparent  of  Persia,  beaten  by  Paske- 
vitch,  by  the  same  artist.  3.  Death 
of  a young  Kussian  drummer,  18th 
(30th)  March,  1814,  by  BeucJdin.  4. 
Don  Cossacks  crossing  the  Theiss 
(Hungary),  16th  (28th)  June,  1848, 
by  Willewalde.  5.  Taking  of  Erzerum, 
20th  June  (2nd  July),  1829,  by  Suldto- 
dolsky.  6.  Taking  of  Kars,  23rd  June 
(5th  July),  1829,  by  the  same. 

VIII.  Dark  Boom,  near  tlic  Guard 
Boom. — 1.  Death  of  General  Moreau 
at  Dresden,  by  Steid)en.  2.  Battle 
of  Leipsig,  by  Kcuchlin.  3.  Battle  of 
Balaclava,  13th  (25th)  Oct.  1854,  by 
Sukliodolslnj.  4.  Death  of  General 
Sle])Zof,  in  the  battle  near  the  river 
Gech,  10th  (22nd)  Dec.  1851,  by 
Frince  Maksrdof.  5.  Skirmish  of 
Kussian  and  Turkish  troops  near  Se- 
vastopol, Ijy  Willewalde. 

IX.  Corridor. — Several  battle-pieces 
by  Bourguifjnon,  T.  Farrocel,  and 
others. 
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X.  Vovtrait  Gallery. — 1.  ITield-Mar- 
slial  Prince  Volkhonsky,  by  Kruger.  2. 
General  Prince  Cliernysbef.  3.  Field- 
Marshal  Prince  Wittgenstein.  4.  Gene- 
ral Prince  Orlotf.  5.  General  Count 
Piidiger.  6.  General  Count  Kisselef. 
7.  Admiral  Prince  Menshikoff. — All 
by  Kruger.  8.  Count  Nesselrode,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  9.  G eneral  Count 
P>enkendorff.  10,  General  Prince  Yas- 
silchikoff.  11.  Field-Marshal  Prince 
Bariatinsky.  12.  Prince  Kotchubey, 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  1 3.  Prince 
A.  Galitzin.  14.  Prince  S.  Galitzin. — 
All  by  Boiliemann.  15.  General  Count 
Alderberg.  16.  General  Count  Klein- 
micliel. — Both  by  Kruger.  17.  Field- 
IMarshal  Count  Berg,  by  Slmmler. 

XI.  Field-Marshal's  Boom. — 1.  Tak- 
ing of  Wola,  25th  Aug.  (6th  Sept.)  1S31, 
by  Horace  Vernet.  2.  Gorgey  surren- 
dering the  Hungarian  army  to  General 
Count  Lhders,  1st  flSth)  Aug.  1849, 
by  Willewalde.  3.  Prince  Suvorotf,  by 
Frost.  4.  Count  Paskevitch,  by  Kruger. 
5.  Count  Bmnianzof,  by  Eies.  6. 
Prince  Potemkin.  7.  Prince  Kutuzof, 
by  Balchtine.  8.  Count  Bibitsch,  by 
the  same. 

XII.  Hall  of  Peter  the  Great. — Peter 
attended  by  the  Genius  of  Eussia. 

XIII.  The  most  elegant  and  glitter- 
ing apartment  is  the  IJraicing-room  of 
ih,e  Empress.,  of  which  the  walls  and  the 
ceiling  are  gilded.  The  light  of  day 
can  however  scarcely  do  justice  to  all 
the  magnificence  which  will  be  shown 
to  the  visitor.  The  art  of  illuminating 
at  night  is  nowhere  so  well  known  as 
in  Eussia,  and  candles  are  still  happily 
preferred  to  gas.  No  court  in  Europe 
presents  such  a brilliant  appearance 
as  tliat  of  Eussia  when  seen  in  the 
Winter  Palace.  The  arrangements 
are  on  the  most  sumptuous  scale,  and 
sit-down  suppers  are  always  supplied 
at  a bnll,  whatever  the  number  of  the 
invited  may  be.  One  of  the  larger 
lialls  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
garden  of  delicious  verdure  by  the 
introduction  of  exotic  plants  and  fruit- 
trees.  On  such  occasions  two  rows  of 
tables  extend  down  the  room,  each 


overshadowed  by  a beautiful  tree  in 
full  leaf,  under  which  the  dames  and 
their  cavaliers,  in  groups  of  eight,  par- 
take of  an  elegant  supper  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  waltz  and  the  mazurka. 
An  Imperial  table,  raised  and  apart, 
commands  the  whole  view. 

After  passing  through  the  state 
apartments  and  galleries  the  visitor 
will  be  taken  to  see  the  Eomanotf 
Portrait  Gallery,  which  contains  the 
likenesses  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
the  reigning  House  since  Michael  Feo- 
dorovitch,  and  those  of  tlieir  consorts. 
Peter  the  Great  will  be  seen  suspended 
in  many  frames.  At  the  door  of  this 
gallery,  to  the  right  on  entering,  ob- 
serve a green  curtain  drawn  over  a 
talfiet.  It  conceals  tlie  rules  which 
Catherine  enforced  at  her  conversazione 
in  the  Hermitage,  which  begins  here. 
The  following  is  a translation  of  those 
rules : — 

1.  Leave  yonr  rank  outside,  as  -well  as  your 

liat,  and  especially  your  sword. 

2.  Leave  your  right  of  precedence,  your  pride, 

and  any  similar  feeling,  outside  the  door. 

3.  Be  gay,  but  do  not  spoil  anything ; do  not 

break  or  gnaw  anything. 

4.  Sit,  stand,  walk  as  you  will,  without  refer- 

ence to  anybody. 

5.  Talk  moderately  and  not  very  loud,  so  as 

not  to  make  the  ears  and  heads  of  others 
ache. 

6.  Argue  without  anger  and  without  excite- 

ment. 

. 1.  Neither  sigh  nor  yawn,  nor  make  anybody 
dull  or  heavy. 

8.  In  all  innocent  games,  whatever  one  pro- 

poses, let  all  join. 

9.  Eat  whatever  is  sweet  and  savoury,  but 

drink  with  moderation,  so  that  each  may 
find  his  legs  on  leaving  the  room. 

10,  Tell  no  tales  out  of  sciiool ; whatever  goes 
in  at  one  ear  must  go  out  at  the  other 
before  leaving  the  room. 

A transgressor  against  these  rules  shall,  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  for  every  offence 
drink  a glass  of  cold  water,  not  e.xcepting  the 
ladies,  and  I'urther  read  a page  of  the  Telema- 
cliiade'*'  aloud. 

Whoever  breaks  any  three  of  these  rules 
during  the  same  evening  shall  commit  six  lines 
of  the  Telemachiade  to  memory. 

7\nd  Avhoever  offends  against  the  tenth  rule 
shall  not  again  be  admitted. 

Beyond  this  gallery  is  another  long, 
narrow  room,  in  which  the  traveller 
will  find  numerous  oil  paintings  repre- 

* By  Tretiakofsky,  an  unfortunate  native 
poet,  whose  muse  was  thus  reviled. 
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renting  St.  Petersburg  at  various  stages 
of  construction. 

Before  going  down  stnirs  to  -see  tlie 
room  in  which  Nicholas  I.  died,  ask  to 
see  the  Crowni  Jewels,  deposited  in  a 
room  on  the  3rd  lioor.  They  can 
generally  be  seen,  even  when  the  Pa- 
lace is  not  open  to  strangers. 

Crown  Jewels. — The  great  Or!  off  dia- 
mond surmounts  the  Imperial  sceptre 
of  Eussia,  and  is  a worthy  ornament 
for  the  emblem  of  a dominion  so  ex- 
tensive. This  splendid  diamond  was 
an  acquisition  made  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.  Its  previous  history  has 
been  represented  by  stories,  not  only 
different,  but  contradictory.  One  tra- 
dition rife  in  Eussia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Asiatic  countries  has  sought  to 
explain  the  great  difference  between 
the  weight  of  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the 
original  weight  of  a vast  diamond 
which  belonged  to  Shah  Jehaun,  with 
which  it  was  confounded  by  Tavernier, 
on  the  supposition  tliat  the  Koh-i-noor 
and  a slab  now  at  Kokan  are  the 
severed  li  agments  that  once  combined 
to  form  that  huge  diamond  of  793 
carats,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  Orloff  diamond  formed  once 
a part  of  the  same  stone.  Tavernier, 
however,  mentions  that  this  stone  was 
ruined  in  the  process  of  cutting,  while 
the  true  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor  goes 
back  to  at  least  the  time  of  Baber; 
whereas  Bernier  describes  the  huge 
diamond  alluded  to  as  having  been 
found  in  Golconda  in  the  time  of 
Shah  Jehaun.  Furtlieianore,  the  Orloff 
diamond  exhibits  to  a practised  eye 
a faint  tint  of  greenish  yellow,  while 
the  Koh-i-noor  is  colourless.  The  most 
authentic  of  the  many  stories  about 
the  diamond  appears  to  be  this.  It 
once  formed  the  eye  in  on  idol  in  a 
temple  at  Seringham,  near  Trichino- 
poly,  in  India.  Into  this  temple  a 
French  renegade  soldier  introduced 
himself  in  a menial  capacity,  and  took 
his  opportunity  to  despoil  the  idol  of 
its  precious  e}X'.  Escaping  to  Malabar 
with  his  prize,  he  sold  it  to  a ship’s 
captain  for  a .sum  of  2000  guineas, 
from  whom  a Jew  acquired  it  for 
12,000  guineas.  An  Armenian  mer- 


chant, Lazaref  (called  in  one  account 
Schafras),  purchased  it  from  the  Jew, 
and  offered  it  for  sale  at  the  court  of 
the  Eussian  Empress.  Catherine  II. 
did  not  accept  the  terms  of  the  Arme- 
]iian,  and  he  bore  it  back  to  Amster- 
dam. It  was  here  that  the  name  of 
Orloff  became  associated  with  that  of 
the  splendid  jewel;  for  the  famous 
Count  purchased  it,  and  laid  it  as  a 
gift  at  the  feet  of  his  Imperial  mis- 
tress. The  price  is  stated  to  have  been 
450,000  silver  rubles,  a life  annuity 
of  2000  rubles,  and  a patent  of  no- 
bility. Another  account  makes  it  a 
part  of  the  spoils  of  Nadir  Shah,  and 
an  ornament  in  the  throne  he  took 
from  the  Mogul  Emperor ; and  the 
traditional  French  grenadier  in  this 
account  escaped  with  it  at  the  death 
of  that  conqueror.  This,  however,  is 
evidently  only  an  echo  or  a tradition 
of  tlie  authentic  story  of  Akhmet  Shah 
and  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  the  history 
as  given  above  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  authentic.  The  English  jewel- 
lers call  the  diamond  the  “ Effing- 
ham.’’ The  wxrd  is  probably  a ti  adi- 
tional  corruption  of  tlie  name  Sering- 
ham. 

This  stone  weighs  185  carats  (the 
Koh-i-noor  as  it  came  from  India 
weighed  ISGy’g),  and  is  valued  at  Es. 
2,399,410.  It  exhibits  a flaw  in 
the  direction  probably  of  a cleavage 
p]  rare  in  its  interior,  a little  way  from 
one  of  its  edges,  and  a slight  feather 
or  black  stain  in  another  part  of  its 
internal  substance.  In  other  respects 
it  is  a stone  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
and  is  the  largest,  as  the  Pitt  diamond 
of  France  is  the  most  beautiful,  of  all 
the  Crown  diamonds  of  Europe. 

The  Imperial  Crown  of  All  the  Eus- 
sia s is,  as  might  be  expected,  adorned 
Avith  noble  jewels,  Avhich  are  valued 
at  Es.  823,976.  In  outline  resem- 
bling somcAvhat  the  dome  - formed 
patriarclial  mitre,  it  carries  on  its 
summit  a cross,  formed  of  fi\x  beau- 
tiful diamonds,  and  siq^ported  by  a 
very  large  uncut  but  polished  spinel 
ruby.  Eleven  great  diamonds  in  a 
foliated  arch  rising  from  the  front  and 
back  of  the  crown  su]>port  this  rul)y 
1 and  its  cross,  and  on  either  side  of 
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this  ceniral  arch  a hoop  of  38  vast 
and  perfect  pearls  imparts  to  tlie  Im- 
perial diadem  the  mitre-like  aspect, 
Avliich  may  be  held  to  typify  the 
exaltation  of  the  Sovereign  into  the 
sphere  of  the  ancient,  superseded  patri- 
archate. The  domed  spaces  on  either 
side  of  these  arches  of  pearls  are  filled 
with  leaf-work  and  ornaments  in  silver 
covered  with  diamonds,  and  underlaid 
by  purple  velvet.  The  band  on  which 
the  crown  is  supported,  and  which 
surrounds  the  brows  of  the  Emperor, 
carries  28  great  diamonds.  The  orb 
(valued  at  Ks.  190,535)  is  surmounted 
by  a large  sapphire,  of  a rich  but 
slightly  greenish  blue  colour,  with  a 
large  diamond  of  the  finest  water, 
and  of  elongated  form. 

The  coronet  of  the  Empress  is 
]ierhaps  the  most  beautiful  mass  of 
diamonds  ever  brought  together  into  a 
single  ornament.  Four  of  the  largest 
of  these  stones  are  of  perfect  beauty, 
and  beside  these  are  10  or  18  similar 
to  them,  but  of  somewhat  smaller 
dimensions  : there  are  70  or  80  other 
diamonds  of  no  less  exquisite  water, 
and  the  Avhole  are  surrounded  and  set 
Avith  a great  number  of  stones,  fit  in 
point  of  (j[uality  to  be  associated  Avith 
them. 

Besides  these  costly  emldems  of 
royalty  there  are  several  other  sjDeci- 
mens  of  jeAvellery  Avorthy  to  bear  them 
company.  One  of  these  is  a diamond 
necklace,  each  stone  of  it  Avorth  an 
argosy,  composed  of  22  single  vast 
diamonds,  fromAvhich  15  huge  pendent 
stones  are  suppoi  ted. 

The  ]dume  of  Suvoroff,  an  aigrette 
composed  entirely  of  diamonds,  Avas 
one  of  those  gifts  which  the  Avealthy 
but  Avoaker  neighbour  makes  to,  the 
man  of  strength.  It  Avas  presented  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  conquering 
Kussian  general. 

Another  of  these  memorials  of  the 
respect  entertained  for  Ilussia  by  her 
Moliammedan  neighijours  is  the  un- 
mounted but  beautiful  diamond  pre- 
sented by  the  younger  son  of  Abbas 
Mirza  to  the  Emperor  of  liussia  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visiting  the  Im- 
perial court.  It  is  named  “ the  Shah.” 
It  is  a long  crystal  of  diamond  Aveigh- 


ing  36  carats,  and  but  very  little 
altered  by  cutting  from  its  original 
form.  It  has,  moreover,  Persian  cha- 
racters engraved  on  it,  and  a small 
groove  cut  round  its  end  to  give 
attachment  probably  to  the  mounting 
that  once  may  have  supported  it. 
Among  the  many  other  curiosities 
preserved  as  crown  jeAvels  are  several 
strings  of  truly  imperial  pearls,  a fine 
spinel  ruby,  and  the  order  of  St.  An- 
drcAV,  Avith  five  pink  diamonds  and 
two  large  Siberian  beryls  or  aqua- 
marines, one  of  the  greenish,  and 
one  of  the  more  blue  tint,  mounted 
in  diamonds.  The  collar,  star  and 
jewel  of  this  order,  worn  by  the  Em- 
l>eror  only  at  his  coronation,  is  valued 
at  Ks.  111,557.  The  smaller  insignia 
of  the  same  order,  Avorn  by  the  Em- 
press, are  likeAvise  of  great  value. 

Room  in  tvliich  Nicholas  I.  died. — A 
melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this 
room,  Avhich  will  be  shoAvn  last  to 
the  visitor.  On  a narrow  iron  camp 
bedstead,  in  the  smallest  and  plainest 
apartment  of  the  vast  Palace,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  expired  on  the  2nd 
March,  1855.  While  suffering  from 
influenza,  he  heard  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  Eupatoria,  and 
his  stern,  proud  spirit  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  any  further  earthly  ills.  His 
grey  military  cloak  lies  folded  on  the 
hard  bed.  His  sword  and  helmet  are 
Avhere  he  left  them.  On  the  table 
is  the  report  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General  on  the  strength  of  the  House- 
hold troops,  delivered  to  the  Emperor 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died, 
d'he  simplicity  around  is  that  of  the 
barrack-room.  The  elegance  of  art 
and  the  luxury  of  civilization  are  alike 
absent.  The  appurtenances  of  the 
toilet,  still  in  their  place,  are  fcAV  and 
simple.  A peculiarity  of  habit  Avill 
be  observed  in  the  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, Avhich  lie  on  every  available 
article  of  furniture.  A Grenadier  of 
the  Golden  Guard  of  the  Palace  is 
alAvays  on  duty  over  these  relics  of 
the  “ never-to-be-forgotten  Tsar.” 


Eussia. 
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4.  The  Hermitage  * (Ermitaj). — This 
i^'allery  and  museum  was  founded  by 
Catherine  tlie  Great,  originally  in  a 
small  pavilion  attached  to  the  Winter 
Palace  and  built  by  Vallin  de  la 
Motte,  a French  architect,  in  1765.  The 
Pavilion  was  intended  by  the  Empress 
as  a refuge  from  the  cares  and  duties 
of  government,  and  hence  was  called 
the  Hermitage.  Her  leisure  moments 
and  her  evenings  were  spent  there  in 
conversation  with  philosophers,  men 
of  letters  and  artists.  Ten  years  later 
Catherine  caused  the  second  part  of 
the  Hermitage  to  be  built  by  Velten, 
for  the  reception  of  pictures.  It  was 
united  to  the  Pavilion  by  an  arch  in 
the  form  of  a bridge.  The  Theatre 
of  the  Hermitage  was  added  in  1780, 
and  joined  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  by  an  arch  thrown  over  a 
small  canal  at  a point  where  the  Moika 
rises  in  the  Neva.  But  the  Hermitage 
as  it  at  present  stands  was  entirely 
reconstructed  by  Leo  von  Klenze,  of 
Munich,  between  1840  and  1850.  The 
architect  selected  the  Greek  style  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  Kenaissance, 
which  would  have  been  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  buildings  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity ; but  for  elegance,  purity 
of  architectural  forms,  and  for  the 
beauty  as  well  as  costliness  of  the 
materials  employed,  this  museum  has 
scarcely  any  equal  in  Europe.  It  forms 
a parallelogram  515  ft.  by  375,  with 
two  large  courts,  and  is  approached 
by  a noble  vestibule,  supported  by 
ten  figures  of  a hard  grey  granite, 
measuring  22  ft.  with  tlieir  pedestals. 
►Statues  of  celebrated  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  other  artists,  ancient  and 
modern,  fill  numerous  niches  in  the 
walls,  to  which  an  excellent  appear- 
ance of  stone  has  been  given.  The 
roof  of  the  hall  is  supported  by  16  co- 
lumns, monoliths  of  the  finest  granite 

* Arlraission  gratis.  The  Hermitage  is  closed 
(lie  whole  of  July  and  August  (old  style)  as 

ell  as  on  all  great  holydays,  but  at  any  other 
time  is  open  daily,  exceiA  on  Fridays,  between 
l'’cl)ruary  and  July  from  II  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  and 
Irum  September  to  February  between  10  a.m. 
and  3 p.jr.  But  even  on  Fridays,  or  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  exceptions  to  the 
rule  will  be  made  by  the  Director  in  favour  of 
the  traveller. 


from  Finland,  terminating  in  capitals 
of  Carrara  marble.  The  stairs,  in  three 
flights,  are  of  marble,  but  the  walls 
on  either  side  are  only  scagliola.  A 
gallery  runs  round  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  adorned  with  20  monoliths 
of  grey  granite.  In  this  stand  16 
marble  statues:  Cain  and  Abel,  by 
Dupre ; a Bacchante,  by  Bienaime  ; 
and  otliers.  Two  magnificent  stands 
for  candelabra  of  the  finest  violet 
jasper  from  Siberia  are  iilaced  at  the 
doors  at  each  end  of  the  gallery. 

It  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the 
picture  galleries  on  the  first  floor, 
leaving  the  museums  below  for  a sub- 
sequent visit. 


First  Floor. 

Ficture  Galleries. — The  Hermitage 
Gallery  is  chiefly  composed  of  three 
celebrated  collections. — 1.  That  of  Mr. 
Crozat,  Baron  de  Thiers.  . 2’.  The  Wal- 
pole Collection,  purchased  in  1779  for 
35,000Z.  The  best  pictures*  in  the 
gallery  are  from  Houghton  Hall ; viz., 
89  Italian,  75  German,  7 Spanish,  and 
5 English.  3.  Eleven  pictures  from 
the  Choiseul  Gallery,  purchased  for 
107,904  livres.  Many  other  additions 
have  subsequently  been  made.  Thirty- 
eight  pictures  of  the  Malmaison 
Collection,  formed  by  the  Empress 
Josephine,  were  bought  in  1814  for 

940.000  francs,  many  of  them  having 
belonged  to  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse 
and  Cassel,  spoliated  by  the  French  in 
1806.  The  Spanish  Gallery  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Coesvelt,  banker  at  Amsterdam, 
was  acquired  pn  1814  for  8700Z. ; and 
Dr.  Crichton,  an  English  resident  at 
St.  Petersburg,  afterwards  knighted, 
sold  to  this  gallery  seven  of  the  pictures 
in  his  collection.  On  the  death  of  the 
Queen  Hortense  of  Plolland,  thirty  of 
tire  best  pictures  of  her  collection  passed 
over  to  the  Hermitage  for  the  sum  of 

180.000  francs.  The  Barbarigo  Col- 
lection was  purchased  by  tlie  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  1850,  as  well  as  some  fine 

* The  letter  W.  will  denote  tlieae  whenever 
they  occur  in  the  observations  tha  t follow. 
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pictures  from  the  celehratcd  g-allery  of 
the  late  King  William  II.  of  Holland. 
From  the  Soult  Collection  the  Her- 
mitage possesses  a Sebastian  del  Piom- 
bo  (No.  17),  a Zurbaran  (349),  and  a 
Murillo  (373).  The  most  recent  ad- 
ditions are  the  fresco  pictures  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Guedeonoff  in  18G1,  at 
the  same  time  as  part  of  the  Campana 
Museum. 

The  Hermitage  Gallery  at  present 
contains  about  1740  pictures,  selected 
from  amongst  more  than  4000  speci- 
mens, the  remainder  being  distributed 
in  the  several  palaces.  The  Italian 
school  is  represented  in  the  gallery  by 
333  pictures,  the  Spanish  by  115,  the 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  by  944, 
the  English  by  8,  the  French  by  173, 
while  the  specimens  of  native  art  are  05 
in  number.  It  is  more  especially  rich  in 
the  Spanish  and  Flemish  Collections, 
having  no  less  than  20  Murillos  and 
0 Velasquez,  GO  Eubens,  34  Van 
Dycks,  40  Teniers,  10  Van  der  Heists, 
41  Eembrandts,  50  Woiivermans,  9 
Potters,  40  Jacob  Euysdacls,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Snyders.  This  is 
moreover,  the  only  gallery  on  the 
Coniinent  that  contains  a collection  of 
English  pictuies. 

The  Hermitage  Collection  was  care- 
fully examined  and  brought  into  its 
])resent  perfect  order  in  18G1  and  18G2 
by  the  learned  and  celebrated  critic. 
Dr.  Waagen,  of  Berlin,  whose  work, 
‘ Die  Gemaldesammlung  in  der  Kaiser- 
lichen  Ermitage  zu  I8t.  Petersburg’ 
(Munich,  18G4),  contains  most  valu- 
able information. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  pictures  are 
placed  are  described  in  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  visited.* 

The  Gallery  of  Historical  Painting 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase  need  iiot 
arrest  much  attention.  The  frescoes 
on  the  Avails  rej  irescnt  the  i)rogress  of 
Grecian  art.  There  are  eight  good 
specimens  of  modern  sculpture  by 

'*  "I’lie  ‘ CatalosTue  de  la  Galerie  dos  Tableaux,’ 
])y  Uaron  do  Ka'Iine,  may  be  bad  of  the  porter, 
and  very  good  photographs  of  the  best  pictures 
may  be  procured  from  M.  Ruetjer,  Court  Book- 
seller, Nevsky,  No.  5.  j 


Vital  i,  Gothe,  Ploudon  (Madame  du 
Parri  as  Diana),  Bienaime',  and  others. 
The  vases  and  tables  of  porphyry  and 
malachite  are  as  it  were  an  intro- 
duction to  the  magnificent  specimens 
inside. 

Eoom  II. — (The  numbers  arc  marked 
over  the  inner  doors  in  Eoman  nu- 
merals: v/'eJe  plan.)  Larger  pictures 
of  Italian  School.  (Beginning  opposite 
the  door  leading  from  the  staircase.) 
No.  G9,  Holy  Virgin,  by  Francia.*  73, 
Pt.  Sebastian,  by  Luini.  145,  Dead 
Christ  supported  by  the  Virgin  and 
an  x\ngel,  one  of  the  few  pictures 
by  Paul  Veronese  painted  with  any 
sacred  feeling.  18,  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  a rare  picture  of  great  value 
by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  purchased 
for  29,000  fiorins,  from  collection  of 
late  King  of  Holland.  59,  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,  by  Garo- 
falo.  61,  Christ  carrying  his  Cross, 
by  same  artist,  f - size  figures, 
with  very  fine  and  characteristic 
heads.  89,  Portrait  of  an  Artist,  by 
Domenico.  135,  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, a very  fine  Tintoretto  ; the 
figure  of  Andromeda  for  colour  and 
beauty  of  form  is  equal  to  the  finest 
effort  of  Titian.  121,  Jupiter  and  lo, 
by  Schiavone,  remarkable  for  its 
landscape  background.  133,  the  Ec- 
surrection,  by  Tintoretto  ; original  de- 
sign, in  small  proportions,  of  the 
enormous  picture  at  Venice,  and  illus- 
trative of  his  later  decorati\T  style. 
181,  David  Avith  the  liead  of  Goliath, 
by  Guido  Eeni,  Avith  dark  shadoAVs  in 
style  of  Caravaggio.  Above  it,  IGG, 
Christ  being  anointed  for  the  Sepul- 
chre, a fine  specimen  of  Lodovico 
Caraeci  (W.).  187,  Dispute  of  the 

Doctors,  a capital  ]ficture  by  Guido 
Eeni,  of  Avhich  the  engraving  by 
Sharp  is  so  Avell  knoAvn  (W.).  180, 

Cupid,  by  Domenichino.  184,  Eepose 

* It  Avill  siiffice  in  most  cases  to  mention  the 
number  of  the  picture  and  the  painter  to  whom 
we  desire  to  attract  attention.  Criticism  may 
be  considered  out  of  place  in  a handbook ; the 
ti  avellor  will  form  his  own  judgment  of  tliese 
works  of  art,  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  remarkable 
pictures,  with  the  addition  of  any  information 
that  may  make  them  interesting  to  Englishmen. 
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ill  Egypt,  and  185,  St.  Francis,  are 
beautiful  works  of  the  same  period  by 
Guido : the  expression  of  trust  and 
repose,  the  harmony,  clearness,  and 
warmth  of  the  colour,  render  184  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  that  artist’s 
pictures.  191,  the  Virgin  at  School, 
also  by  Guido,  is  much  admired 
for  the  grace  and  childlike  inno- 
cence of  tiie  group  engaged  in  needle- 
work. There  are  11  pictures  by  Sal- 
vator Kosa  in  this  room,  5 of  which, 
220  to  223  and  225,  are  from  the 
IVal.  Coll.  No.  220,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  was  one  of  the  treasures  of 
that  gallery.  215,  Ecce  Homo,  by 
Caravaggio,  painted  in  a colder  tone 
than  his  Young  Man  singing  and 
playing  the  Guitar-  (217),  which  is 
more  transparent  in  the  shades  tliaii 
usual  with  that  master.  230,  Portrait 
of  an  Actor,  by  Domenico  Feti.  319, 
Doge  of  Venice  marrying  the  Adriatic, 
by  Canaletto.  318  (pendant  to  319), 
represents  the  Keception  at  Venice  of 
Count  Gergi,  Ambassador  of  Louis 
XV.,  a magniticent  and  most  interest- 
ing work  by  that  master.  307,  Por- 
trait of  Pope  Clement  IX.,  by  Carlo 
Maratta  (W.).  317  (above),  the  Feast 
of  Cleopatra,  who  is  seen  dissolving 
the  Pearl,  by  Tiepolo,  one  of  the  best 
and  finest  pictures  of  that  artist. 
255,  St.  Cecilia,  by  Carlo  Dolci,  in  the 
style  of  the  famous  picture  in  -the 
Dresden  Gallery,  but  superior  to  it 
in  the  pleasing  drawing  of  the  head  ; 
and  254,  St.  (Catherine,  also  by  Carlo 
Dolci ; heads  very  well  drawn. 

The  malachite  tables  and  vases  are 
wry  handsome.  The  4 candclaljra  are 
of  violet  jasper. 

Poom  HI. — Flemish  School,  d'he 
collections  of  this  school  begin  appro- 
l)riatoly  with  rich  and.  numerous  spjcci- 
meiis  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  of 
which  many  of  the  best  come  from  the 
Walpole  Collection. 

Beginning  on  the  rt.  hand:  543, 
hlary  Magdalene  washing  the  Saviour’s 
feet,  is  the  principal  picture,  by 
Rpbens,  in  the  Hermitage  (W.);  there 
is  a copy  of  it  by  .Tordaens  in  tlie  same 
room.  535,  the  Expulsion  of  Hagar, 
a perfect  gem,  by  Rubens;  a sketch 


of  this  same  picture  is  in  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery.  626  is  a portrait  that 
will  interest  every  Englishman ; it  is 
that  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  Van  Dyck 
(AV.).  616,  Portrait  of  Philip  Lord 

Wharton  at  the  age  of  19,  b}^  Van 
Dyck  (AY.).  612,  Archbishop  Laud, 
by  the  same  artist  (AY.).  633  and  634 
are  portraits  of  Englisli  ladies  by  the 
same  great  master.  629  is  another 
fine  porirait.  627,  Portrait  of  the 
painter  Snyders  and  his  AYife.  On 
the  same  wall  is,  576,  Portrait  of 
Helen  Fourment,  Itubciis’  second  wife* 
by  her  famous  husband.  This  most 
graceful  full-length  figure  is  fre- 
quently copied  ; the  same  head  will 
be  found  in  the  picture  called  the 
Chapeau  de  Paille  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Collection  (AY.).  Very  close  to 
it  on  the  rt.  is  609,  King  Charles  I., 
signed  “ p.  Sr.  Ant.  Vandiko for 
this  picture  Y^an  Dyck  received.  25h 
610,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  (rt.  arm 
and  hand  badly  drawn)  is  the 
pendant  to  it,  both  being  from  the 
Houghton  Collection.  618,"  above  the 
portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria  are  portraits 
of  the  Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Phila- 
delphia AA^liarton,  also  by  A^an  Dyck 
(AY.).  The  grim  figure  of  the  Earl 
of  Danby,  painted  by  the  same 
master,  will  be  seen  in  615  (AY,).  617, 
Sir  Thomas  AA^harton,  by  Van  Dyck 
(W.).  635  is  Rubens’  AYife  and  Child, 
painted  by  Van  Dyck;  compare  it 
with  575  (near  the  door  on  entering), 
Rubens’  wife  at  a later  period,  i)aiiited 
by  Rubens;  the  dress  and  gold  chain 
are  tlio  same  in  both  pictures.  611  is 
a pleasing  portrait  of  AATlliam  II,  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  when  a boy, 
by  A'bin  Dyck  (AY.).  549,  Amims  and 
Adonis,  a rcpefition  by  Rubens  of  the 
picture  on  })aiicl  at  the  Hague.  551, 
a Bacchanalian  Scene,  by  the  same 
artist,  is  in  bis  most  spirited  style ; the 
satyrs  are  sucli  as  only  Rulrens  could 
have  imagined  (\Y.).  620,  Portrait  of 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  by  Van  Dyck 
(AV.).  632,  Portrait  of  a gentleman, 

by  Van  Dyck,  is  a fine  specimen  of  his 
warmest  colouring,  probably  painted 
at  Genoa.  614  is  a sketch  by  Van 
J )yck  of  the  celebrated  large  ])icture  of 
the  Pembroke  Family  at  AVilton;  the 
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Earl  of  Carnarvon  lias  another  sketch 
of  it. 

There  are  2 candelabra  and  3 tazza 
of  violet  Siberian  jasper  in  this  room. 

Eoom  I. — SiianUli  School.  Tliis  is  the 
the  best  and  most  varied  collection  of 
Spanish  pictures  out  of  Spain.  On  the 
left-hand  wall  there  are  no  less  than 
18  pictures  by  Murillo.  Begin  with 
369,  the  Holy  Family,  a perfect  little 
gem,  blit  obscured  by  the  shadow 
which  falls  from  its  heavy  frame  (W.). 
375,  Celestine  and  her  daughter  in 
prison  at  Seville.  364,  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  ; interesting  sketch  and 
variation  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Gallery  at  Seville.  360,  Benedic- 
tion of  Jacob  ; its  pendant,  359,  Jacob’s 
Dream,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pictures(|iie  productions  of  the  artist. 
372,  Angel  delivering  St.  Peter ; from 
the  Soiilt  Collection.  Under  it  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely  inspirations  of  this 
great  artist,  the  Kepose  in  Egypt 
(367).  365,  St.  Joseph.  379,  St.  John, 
a contemiioraneous  copy  of  the  cele- 
brated. jiicture  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London.  378,  a Peasant  Girl,  and 
377,  a young  Beggar,  are  penda/h-s. 
363,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  a 
specimen  of  the  early  style  of  the  mas- 
ter (W.).  362,  the  Concejition,  treated 

in  the  same  grand  manner  as  the  large 
picture  at  Seville.  Leaving  the  Mu- 
rillos for  the  present,  look  at  349,  St. 
Lawrence,  a very  characteristic  speci- 
men of  Francisco  Zurbaran  ; but  a 
rarer  and  more  pleasing  example  of 
tlie  master  will  be  seen  in  348,  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Virgin  as  a child. 
397,  a sleeping  child,  is  by  Antolinez, 
in  the  clear  tender  tones  of  Murillo. 
.371,  the  Assumption,  by  Murillo  (W.). 
In  this  beautiful  picture  the  Virgin 
lias  the  same  youthful  form  as  in  the 
celebrated  picture  in  the  Sala  Isabella 
at  Madrid,  to  which  for  grace  and 
imrity  of  expression  it  yi(dds  in  no- 
thing, while  the  action  of  lloating  in 
mid-air,  and  the  elFcct  of  immense 
depth  beneath  the  buoyant  clouds  on 
which  the  lovely  group  of  children  are 
borne  upwards  wdth  the  Virgin,  were 
never  lietter  rendered.  373,  Appari- 
tion of  the  Infant  Jesus  to  St.  Francis 


of  Padua,  must  conclude  our  mention 
of  the  pictures  by  Murillo.  The  best 
of  Velasquez’s,  out  of  the  6,  are  419 
and  420,  Portraits  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  and  421  and  422,  those  of  his 
Minister,  d’Olivares.  The  full-length 
portraits  came  here  from  the  Hague. 
418,  Pope  Innocent  X.,  is  a spirited 
portrait,  also  by  Velasquez,  from  the 
Walp.  Coll.  331,  Death  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, by  Kibeira. 

The  stands  for  candelabra  of  large 
masses  of  rose-coloured  porphyry  or 
rhodonite,  and  vases,  tazza,  and  tables 
of  lapis  lazuli  in  this  room,  are  re- 
markably handsome. 

ItapdiaeVs  Frescoes. — The  nine  fres- 
coes ill  this  room  (which  may  be  entered 
from  the  gem-room)  were  until  1856  on 
the  walls  of  the  ground-floor  of  the 
Villa  Mills  (Villa  Spada)  on  Mount 
Palatine,  at  Eome.  They  were  pur- 
chased with  the  Campana  Museum  in 
1861.  Mr.  Guedeonolf,  the  talented 
purchaser  -of  that  collection  for  the 
Eussian  Government,  considers  these 
fine  paintings  to  have  been  executed 
by  Eaphael  and  his  pupils  between 
the  years  1512  and  1515.  The  great 
master  probably  made  the  sketches 
and  only  superintended  the  painting. 

Professor  Waagen  considers  that 
Nos.  47,  48,  49,  51,  and  53  are  by  the 
hand  of  Giulio  Eomano.  The  Abduc- 
tion of  Helen  (No.  55)  is  a celebrated 
composition,  frequently  repeated  on 
majolica,  as  seen  in  the  Campana  col- 
lection in  the  Louvre,  in  the  Bernal 
collection  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  Mr.  Abingdon’s  collection.  Waagen 
says  it  must  iiave  been  painted  by  one 
of  Enphiicrs  best  scholars,  for  it  was  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  great  mas- 
ter, as  evident  from  the  drawings  at 
Chatsworth  and  Oxford.  It  was  de- 
tached from  the  wall  of  Eaphael’s 
villa  near  the  Porta  Pinciana. 

In  this  room  is  the  famous  little 
Eaphael,  “ the  Virgin  and  Child,” 
presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Em- 
press on  their  ‘‘silver  wedding  day;” 
also  a table  of  fine  pietra  dura  Avith 
silver  ornaments,  the  gift  of  the  King 
of  Italy  in  1873. 
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Koom  IV. — 1,  Holy  Virgin,  by  Ve- 
rocchio,  marks  the  early  epoch  of  the 
Italian  School,  as  also  does  2,  another 
Holy  Virgin,  by  Eoselli.  No.  8,  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Lo  Spagna.  The  most 
flourishing  period  of  Italian  paint- 
ing is  represented  in  the  following  : 
No.  24,  Holy  Family,  a very  fine 
picture  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  No. 
17,  Christ  currying  his  Cross,  by  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo,  on  slate;  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  from  the  Soult  col- 
lection. No.  19,  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  by  the  same  artist.  The  Floren- 
tine School  is  well  supported  by  No. 
14,  the  Holy  Family,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  ; this  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  Foster’s  well-known  “ Vierge 
au  bas-relief.”  But  the  oldest  and 
finest  picture  by  this  master  comes ! 
from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  di  i 
Litta  of  Milan  : — 13a,  “ The  Ploly 
Virgin  suckling  the  Infant  Jesus  ” (on 
a stand  near  the  window).  No.  15, 
Portrait  of  a lady,  by  tlie  same  painter 
(W.).  The  figure  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Vanity,  in  the  well-known  picture 
by  the  same  artist  in  the  Schiarra 
Gallery  in  Pome.  No.  22,  Nativity  of 
Jesus,  by  Granacci;  one  of  his  best 
works. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  this  room  is  an  unfinished  sculpture 
of  a small  crouching  figure  in  marble  by 
M.  Angelo,  called  the  Tour  de  Force, 
evidently  rough  hewn  from  the  stone, 
witliout  model  or  preparation.  That  a 
figure  of  this  size  could  be  produced 
from  a small  block  of  marble,  mjt 
larger  than  would  be  required  for 
a full  - sized  bust,  is  extraordinary 
enough;  but  the  position  seems  pur- 
posely to  have  been  chosen  by  that 
great  genius,  in  sport  as  it  were  with 
tlje  greatest  difticulties. 

Poom  V.  is  attractive  on  account  of 
its  Paphaels.  On  a stand  near  the 
window  will  be  seen  a beautiful  little 
picture  (39),  by  that  great  master,  re- 
presenting St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
(the  saint  earing  the  Order  of  the 
Garter)  : it  was  painted  in  150G  by 
order  of  the  Diike  d’Urhino,  who 
wished  to  present  it  to  Henry  Vif. 
of  England,  in  return  for  the  Order 


of  the  Garter.  It  was  first  in  the 
Pembroke  Gallery,  then  in  that  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Pussian  Government  with  the  Crozat 
Collection.  It  long  served  as  an 
image  in  the  Plall  of  St.  George,  at 
the  Winter  Palace.  On  the  same 
stand  is  a fine  Correggio — 81,  Huly 
Family  and  St.  John.  No.  37,  Holy 
Virgin,  painted  in  Paphael’s  Florentine 
style,  and  known  as  the  “ Ste.  Famillc 
au  St.  Joseph  imberbe,”  p.  in  1507. 
No.  38  is  the  celebrated  Vierge  de  la 
Maison  d’Albe.  No.  40,  a remarkable 
portrait  by  Paphael,  incorrectly  called 
that  of  Sannazaro.  No.  74  is  the  i)or- 
trait  by  Luini  variously  termed  “ the 
Columbine,”  “ Flora,”  and  “ Vanity,” 
and  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  art : 
from  the  Hague,  where  it  passed  as  a 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  No.  82  is  a small 
sketch  for  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral 
at  Parma,  by  Correggio.  Another 
picture  by  Correggio  will  be  found 
in  No.  82a,  “Marsyas  and  Apollo,” 
one  of  four  pictures  of  the  Litta  collec- 
tion purchased  by  the  Hermitage.  83, 
The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  is  also 
a very  pretty  picture  by  the  same 
master.  The  marble  group  (a  boy 
carried  by  a Dolphin),  in  the  centre  of 
this  room,  is  a great  curiosity,  since  it 
is  the  work  of  Lorenzetto,  after  a 
model  by  Paphael.  Mr,  Guedeonolf 
states  (in  a pamphlet  published  in 
1872)  that  it  was  bought  by  the  Emp. 
Catherine  II,  in  1787,  together  with 
other  pieces  of  sculpture,  from  Mr. 
Browne  of  Wimbledon.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  a storeroom  at  the  Her- 
mitage in  1872,  by  Professor  Stephiini, 
The  only  other  statue  with  which  the 
name  of  Paphael  is  authentically  con- 
nected is  in  a ch.  at  Pome. 

Poom  VI. — 112,  Judith,  by  Moretto 
da  Brescia,  of  whom  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens.  113,  Faith,  by  the 
same  artist.  101,  Portrait  of  Poijc 
Paul  111,,  by  Titian, 

Poom  VII.  contains  the  celebrated 
Titians,  Irom  the  Barbarigo collection  : 
—98,  iVIary  Magdalen.  99,  4'oilet  of 
\cmis.  loo,  Diiiiae,  from  the  Crozat 
collection,  'lliere  are  also  soiue  fine 
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sketches  (Nos.  142,  149,  and  ] 50)  by 
r.  Veronese. 

Eoom  VIII.  174,  Christ  in  tlie 
Garden  of  Olives,  by  Caracci.  177,  A 
young  girl  sleeping,  by  the  same  ; very 
carefully  painted.  176,  Portrait  of  An- 
nibale Caracci,  by  tlie  artist  himself, 
on  a panel  which  had  been  destined  for 
another  subject.  Through  the  trans- 
parent dark  colour  of  the  background 
may  be  seen  tlie  outlines  of  a life- 
sized  head,  192,  Beatrice  Cenci,  re- 
petition after  Guido.  224,  Portrait  of 
a poet,  by  S.  Rosa.  218,  Portrait  by 
CaravagAo.  223,  three  soldiers  play- 
ing at  dice,  very  cliaracteristic  of  S. 
Rosa,  264,  Betrothal  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Procaccini,  suggestive  of  Etty. 
The  tazzas  near  the  window  are  of 
syenite  and  aventurine;  the  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  of  jasper. 

Room  IX.  289,  Pretty  head  of  a 
boy,  by  Luti  (W.)  ; resembles  a draw- 
ing in  pastel,  for  which  this  artist  is 
chiefly  known.  257,  Holy  Virgin,  by 
Sassoferrato.  260a,  Head  of  the  Ma- 
donna, likewise  by  Sassoferrato.  309, 
St.  Sebastian,  by  Balestra.  There 
are  several  pictures  by  C.  Maratta  and 
Schidone  in  this  room. 

Room  X.  is  the  last  of  tlie  Italian 
School,  and  is  called  the  Cabinet  of 
Luca  Giordano,  the  painter  of  the  large 
picture,  293,  Bacchus  asleep  (W.),  and 
of  294,  the  Judgment  of  Paris  (W.). 
229  and  230  are  marine  pieces,  by 
Salvator  Rosa.  320,  the  Rialto,  by 
Belloti,  is  <j[uitc  worthy  of  his  cousin, 
Canaletto. 

Room  XI. — roflei’y  TenierSy  Wonver- 
mans.  I’aul  Potter.  — 1055,  Match 
Bog,  tlio  perfection  of  animal  por- 
traiture ; the  brilliancy  of  the  eye,  and 
the  texture  of  the  dog’s  matted  coat, 
are  admirably  rendered;  for  freedom 
of  treatment  it  offers  a remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  careful  finish  of  1051,  a, ml 
the  bold  large  signature  on  the  kennel 
shows  that  the  artist  was  not  ashamed 
of  it.  1057,  Bull.  1058,  a little  Boy 
looking  at  a white  Horse.  1056,  Land- 


scape, a beautiful  study  of  trees  and 
plants,  with  a charming  peep  of  dis- 
tant landscape : the  figures  in  the  sun- 
light and  those  in  the  shade,  equally 
good ; the  latter  are  fishing,  and  a 
perch  can  be  distinguished  in  the  net. 
1051,  the  Farmyard,  considered  to  be 
Potter’s  masterpiece,  signed  1649 ; a 
picture  of  inestimable  beauty  and 
value,  displaying  in  perfection  every 
quality  for  which  this  great  painter 
was  remarkable.  The  sunlight  is  won- 
derfully rendered.  1052,  the  Hunter’s 
Life.  This  will  be  found  one  of  tlie 
most  amusing  pictures  in  the  gallery  : 
in  12  compartments  it  represents  dif- 
ferent sporting  subjects,  and  in  2 
others  the  ultimate  revenge  of  the 
! animals  on  the  cruelty  of  man  : 1,  St. 
j Hubert ; 2,  Coursing ; 3,  Biana  and 
I Acta3on  (painted  by  C.  Poelenburg) ; 

I 4,  Chamois-hunter;  5,  Ferreting;  6, 
Bear-hunt ; 7,  Leopard  about  to  sjiring 
into  a trap,  attracted  by  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  a looking-glass  placed  wdthin 
it ; 8,  Catching  Monkeys  by  means  of 
a dish  of  gum- water,  with  which  they 
glue  their  eyes  in  imitation  of  men 
w’^ashing;  9,  Wolf-hunting;  10,  Boar- 
hunt;  11,  Lion-hunt;  12,  Bull-baiting. 
The  upper  centre  compartment  shows 
the  hunter  caught  and  brought  to 
judgment  before  the  lion,  who  presides, 
surrounded  by  his  counsellors ; the  fox 
acting  as  clerk.  The  bear  performs  the 
office  of  head  constable,  and  a wolf  on 
each  side  of  the  huntsman  keep  him  in 
safe  custody.  A bear  and  a boar  are 
bringing  up  two  couples  of  hounds,  the 
accomplices  of  man,  while  the  stag 
stands  proudly  waiting  to  give  evi- 
dence. The  sentence  of  death  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  lower  division,  where 
the  hunter  is  l)eing  roasted  over  a fire 
and  basted  1>y  a boar  and  a goat, 
wdiile  two  bears  turn  the  spit.  A mon- 
key and  an  elephant  are  hringiug  up 
faggots;  the  wolf  and  the  fox  mean- 
while hanging  two  of  the  accomplices. 
A monkey  on  the  top  of  the  gallows 
acts  as  assistant  executioner.  The  joy 
of  the  animals  at  their  deliverance  is 
wouderfully  portrayed ; tlie  goat  is 
cutting  capers,  and  the  wolf  rolling  on 
the  ground  with  laughter  and  delight. 
1053,  the  Hunter’s  Halt.  1054,  the 
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Cows,  and  1059,  a Landscape.  There 
are  9 specimens  of  Paul  Potter  in  the 
Hermitage;  1051,  1052,  and  1055  are 
from  the  Malmaison  Collection. 

Teniers.  — 699,  Kitchen  seized  by 
Monkeys.  672,  the  Arquebusiers  of 
Antwerp.  The  figures  are  mostly  por- 
traits of  the  period ; Teniers  himself  is 
being  admitted  member  of  tlie  corps. 
Between  these  two  screens  wall  bo 
found  every  description  of  jDicture  that 
Teniers  painted  — landscapes,  cattle, 
historical  portraits,  and  even  a sea- 
piece  (710).  669  and  670  are  land- 

scapes by  Teniers  the  elder.  708  and 
709,  in  circular  frames,  by  the  younger 
Teniers,  are  pleasing  subjects,  charm- 
ingly treated.  673,  the  Cuardhonse, 
painted  1642 ; 677,  the  Wedding  Ban- 
quet ; 674,  Yillago  Fete,  are  all  by  the 
same  master-hand,  as  well  as  the  large 
picture,  698,  Interior  of  a Kitchen : 
the  artist  appears  here  as  the  land- 
lord (W.).  (679,  688,  and  706  are  also 
from  Walp.  Coll.). 

Wouvermans. — These  are  too  nume- 
rous to  be  particularised.  1030,  1031, 
and  1032  are  perfect  gems.  The 
inctures  by  Wouvermans  in  the  last 
compartment  are  equally  good.  1017 
is  one  of  the  few  pictures  known  of 
that  artist  without  a white  horse. 
They  are  all  well  worth  examinatioii. 

After  inspecting  Boom  XII.  the 
visitor  will  do  well  to  relieve  tlie  eye 
by  proceeding  to  gaze  on  other  objects. 
A door*  in  the  next  room,  XIII.,  opens 
on  the  staircase  of  the  Council  of  the 
Fmpire.  An  immense  vase  of  mala- 
chite stands  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
The  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the 
apartments  of  tlie  old  Hermitage 
(reached  from  tlie  Gem-room).  The 
door  on  the  left  opens  into  a gallery, 
beyond  which  is  a small  l)all-room 
of  white  marble,  fitted  up  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste.  This  is  the  original 
I’avillon  built  by  Catherine  II.  Inght 
galleries  of  gold  trellis- work,  supported 
by  elegant  white  columns,  run  round 

_ * (iencrally  closed,  bat  opened  on  applica- 
tion to  one  of  the  attendants. 


this  beautiful  room,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Stakenschneider,  court 
architect.  The  style  is  Kenaissauce, 
with  an  admixture  of  the  Moorish  and 
antique.  A portion  of  the  fioor  is  in- 
laid with  mosaic.  Two  marble  foun- 
tains, after  the  model  of  a celebiated 
fountain  at  Bakhchisarai,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, stand  at  the  further  end  of  tlie 
room.  The  water,  when  laid  on,  falls 
from  one  shell  into  the  other  with  the 
most  delicious  murmur.  Glass  doors 
open  into  a conservatory  of  exotic 
plants.  Balls  are  given  here  in  winter 
to  a limited  number  of  guests.  The 
view  of  the  river  from  the  windows  is 
most  charming.  A portrait  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  by  Lampi,  the  best  ever  made, 
is  suspended  in  this  room,  together 
with  that  of  the  consort  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  by  Mine.  Lebrun. 

Boom  XII.  English  School  and 
Bemhrandt’ s Gallerii. — The  first  small 
compartment  is  devoted  to  English 
pictures.  Conspicuous  amongst  these 
is  1391,  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  Serpents,  painted  for  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 
It  is  an  allegory  of  Bussia  vanquisli- 
ing  the  difficulties  which  beset  its 
yoLithful  state.  This  picture,  finished 
two  years  before  his  death,  was  painted 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
whose  commission  was  unlimited  both 
in  subject  and  in  price.  The  price  paid 
for  it  was  1500  guineas.  Soon  after 
the  picture  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Count  AVoronzow,  tlie  Bussiari  aml>as- 
sador,  waited  on  Sir  J.  Beynolds  to 
inform  him  that  the  enqiress  had  re- 
ceived the  picture,  as  well  as  two  sets 
of  his  Discourses,  one  in  English  and 
one  in  French,  which,  at  the  desire  of 
11.  I.  M.,  had  been  sent  with  tJie  ])ic~ 
tui'c.  This  message  was  accompanied 
hy  a gold  snuti-box,  vGth  the  empress’s 
portrait  encircled  with  large  diamonds 
The  ambassador  also  left  with  Sir 
Joshua  a copy  of  the  following  let- 
ter : — 

“ Momsieur  lo  Comte  Moronzew^— I 
have  read,  and  1 may  say  with  tJm 
greatest  avidity,  the  Discourses  jiro- 
iioiinccd  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
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London  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which 
that  illustrious  artist  sent  me  with  his 
large  picture  ; in  both  productions  a 
most  elevated  genius  may  easily  be 
traced.  I recommend  you  to  give  my 
thanks  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  to  remit  to 
him  the  box  I send  as  a testimony  of 
the  great  satisfaction  the  perusal  of  his 
Discourses  has  given  me,  and  which  I 
look  upon  as  perhaps  the  best  work 
tliat  ever  was  written  on  the  subject. 
My  portrait,  which  is  on  the  cover  of 
the  box,  is  of  a composition  made  at 
my  Hermitage,  where  they  are  now  at 
work  about  impressions  on  the  stones 
found  tire  re. 

“ I expect  you  will  inform  me  of  the 
large  picture  of  the  subject  of  Avhich  I 
have  already  spoken  to  you  in  another 
letter.  Adieu  — I wisli  you  well. 
(Signed)  Catherine.  St.  Petersbui'g, 
March  5,  1790.” 

The  large  picture  here  referred  to 
may  be  No.  1392,  the  Continence  of 
Scipio,  which  was  probably  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  after  the  death  of  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  as  it  is  still  in  an  unfinished 
state.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  arms 
of  Svipio  and  in  the  hands  of  another 
figure,  Avhich  show  in  an  interesting 
manner  Sir  Joshua’s  mode  of  painting ; 
the  shadows  being  laid  on  in  a green 
tone,  preparatory  to  the  warm  glazing 
withwhicli  he  so  successfully  imitated 
the  glowing  tones  of  tlie  Venetian 
School.  1393,  Dido  and  /Eneas,  in  a 
landscape  equal  to  one  of  Wilson’s 
finest,  by  Thomas  Jones  (1730-1790). 
1390,  Cupid  unloosing  the  Girdle  of 
Venus.  This  picture,  painted  by 
Reynolds  for  Prince  Potemkin  (for  lO'O 
guineas),  is  the  portrait  of  a pretty 
Lnsrlisliwoman,  whose  obliquity  of 
vision  is  artfidly  concealed  by  the 
position  of  her  hand.  There  are  two 
repetitions  of  this  picture  in  England. 
1389  is  an  interesting  portrait  of  Grin- 
ling Gibbons,  the  sculptor,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  who  also  painted 
1388,  a likeness  of  Locke ; both  from 
the  Walpole  Collection.  1387,  Por- 
trait of  Abraham  Van  der  Dort,  by 
Dobson  (W.);  and  1386,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, by  Robert  Walker  (1600-1658). 

The  pictures  arranged  on  the  re- 


maining screens  in  Room  XIII.  now 
claim  attention  : they  are  chiefly  by 
Rembrandt.  We  particularise  some  of 
the  finest,  but  all  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Nowhere  can  this  great  master 
be  studied  with  so  much  advantage, 
since  here  are  found  specimens  of 
every  period  and  subject  of  his  art. 
828  and  827,  two  portraits,  show 
his  earliest  and  his  latest  style,  the 
former  bearing  the  date  1631,  and 
the  latter  1666.  806,  825,  823,  and 

821  are  a series  of  equally  charac- 
teristic heads.  803,  the  “ Benedicite,” 
or  Grace,  a small  cabinet  picture  of 
great  simplicity,  and  full  of  reveren- 
tial feeling.  802,  Danae  : though  un- 
fortunate in  his  model,  Rembrandt  has 
produced  in  this  unique  picture  a chef- 
d’oeuvre  of  execution.  771  and  772 
are  excellent  specimens  of  Franz  Hals. 
The  following  are  all  by  Rembrandt  : 
— 808,  Ifieven  van  Copenol,  the  cele- 
brated calligraphist,  a highly-finished 
portrait  of  the  same  period  as  that  of 
the  “ Lesson  of  Anatomy  ” at  the 
Hague;  818,  one  of  his  noblest  por- 
traits ; its  vis-a-vis,  809,  is  a fine  classi- 
cal head,  called  indifterently  Joan  of 
Arc  or  Minerva ; 804  (in  the  last  com- 
partment), an  old  woman,  an  admirable 
])ortrait  in  his  freest  style— the  hands, 
executed  with  a freedom  which  borders 
on  coarseness,  appear  highly  finished 
when  viewed  at  a proper  distance ; 
797,  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
though  painted  in  a coarse  decorative 
manner,  tells  its  story  with  much 
pathos ; beneath  it  is  a bold  landscape, 
830,  and,  on  the  screen  opposite,  a 
marine  piece,  831,  very  warm  and 
transparent,  probably  left  uncompleted 
by  Reinbrandt,  for  the  foreground 
seems  to  be  finished  by  an  inferior 
hand;  817,  a beautifully- coloured 
small  head  of  a woman  putting  in  an 
earring ; 798,  the  parable  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Vineyard,  a remarkable  sketch 
in  brown  glaze,  the  principal  figure  a 
highly-finished  miniature ; 816,  head 
of  an  old  man  in  profile,  a master- 
piece of  free  handling — observe  the 
effect  pioduced  by  the  use  of  the 
sharpenetl  stick  of  the  brush  in  the 
treatment  of  the  beard ; 826,  Child 
at  a Window — this  picturesque  genre 
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portrait  is  a fine  study  of  chiaroscuro  ; 
796,  the  Holy  Family,  was  valued  by 
Smith  at  2000  guineas;  800,  Descent 
from  the  Cross  by  Night,  an  admirable 
composition,  replete  with  sentiment 
and  mystery;  807,  Eemluandt’s  Mo- 
ther, a highly-finished  cabinet  picture; 
799,  Peter  denying  Clirist,  another 
striking  candle-light  eftect ; 811,  a 
most  characteristic  portrait  in  this 
master’s  best  style — it  was  long,  but 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Stephen  Bathory,  or  John  III.,  So- 
bieski,  of  Poland  ; the  pentimenti  or 
alterations  in  the  position  of  the  baton 
held  in  his  hand,  are  evidence  of  the 
care  bestowed  on  this  picture ; 810 
passes  for  the  likeness  of  old  Thomas 
Parr — it  is  in  his  latest  style,  but 
Kembrandt,  instead  of  showing  symp- 
toms of  weakness,  appears  to  have 
become  more  daring  with  age,  to  judge 
from  the  inqMsto  and  the  masterly 
treatment  of  this  fine  portrait;  (an- 
other portrait  of  Thomas  Parr,  also  by 
Eembrandt,  may  be  seen  in  Prince 
Lobanoff’s  collection).  812,  a female 
figure  with  rich  dress  and  flowers  in 
her  hair,  will  also  attract  the  visitor. 
792,  Abraham’s  Sacrifice,  one  of  Eem- 
brandt’s  earliest,  signed  and  dated 
1635  (W.):  there  is  a co])y  of  this 
picture  by  Eckout  in  a private  collec- 
lection  at  Brussels.  The  Hermitage 
Gallery  is  also  very  rich  in  pictures 
by  Ferdinand  Bol : see  the  excellent 
portraits  by  tliis  artist  under  Nos. 
853,  854  (W.),  819,  818,  856,  851,  and 
817. 

Eoom  XIII.  Early  German  and 
Dutch  Scliooh. — The  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  the 
Eoyal  Exchange,  by  Sir  Antony  More 
(480),  will  be  of  interest  to  the  English 
visitor  ; it  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  l)est 
specimens  of  that  i)ainter.  481  is 
Lady  Gresham,  by  the  same  artist 
(W.).  444,  the  Crucifixion  and  Last 

Judgment,  by  Christophsen.  445,  St. 
Luke,  a very  good,  though  solitary, 
specimen  of  IMemling.  449,  Corona- 
tion of  the  Holy  Virgin,  by  Quentin 
IMatsys.  443,  the  only  specimen  of  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  “ The  Salutation,”  Waa- 
gen  says,  must  have  been  painted  be- 


tween 1433  and  1434,  for  it  bears 
a great  resemblance  to  the  picture  by 
the  same  artist  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, and  which  is  known  to  liave 
been  painted  in  1433.  466,  a Portrait, 
by  Holbein.  467,  Portrait  of  Edward 
VI.  of  England,  is  either  a copy  or  a 
repetition  of  Holbein.  It  was  once  in 
Charles  I.’s  collection,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Walpole,  whose  enlight- 
ened judgment  and  taste  for  art  were 
so  remarkable,  that,  if  his  gallery  had 
remained  the  property  of  the  nation, 
we  should  have  possessed  the  finest 
museum  of  pictures  in  the  world. 
Nineteen  of  the  best  pictures  in  the 
Louvre,  44  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  Museo  at  Madrid,  three  or  four  in 
the  Belvedere  collection  at  Vienna, 
and  the  twm  finest  pictures  in  the 
Heimitage,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  treasures  we  have  lost. 

Eoom  XIV. — The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  in  this  room  are  six 
sketches  by  Eubens  for  the  decoration 
of  the  triumphal  arches  raised  at 
Antwerp  in  1635  to  greet  the  solemn 
entrance  of  the  Infant  Cardinal  Fer- 
dinand, brother  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
(Nos.  561  to  566).  The  paintings 
were  executed  by  Eubens’  pupils, 
after  these  sketches.  The  allegorical 
representation  of  Peace  and  War  con- 
tending at  the  Temple  of  Janus  (566) 
is  ingenious  and  masterly  (W.).  Nos. 
572  and  573  are  of  interest  to  English- 
men, being  sketches  by  Eubens  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  Palace  at  Whitehall, 
made  by  order  of  Charles  I. ; Hie 
former  repi'esents  James  I.  seated  on 
his  throne,  with  Pallas,  Juno,  and 
Venus  accompanied  by  Cupid,  l3efore 
him;  the  Genius  of  Peace  is  below, 
burning  armour.  This  sketch  once 
belonged  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  but 
was  purchased  of  Crozat  for  the  Her- 
mitage. No.  573  is  the  Apotheosis  of 
James  I.,  formerly  in  the  Walpole  Coll. 
No.  546,  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
the  same  great  master,  is  a repetition 
of  his  famous  picture  at  Antwerp. 
’There  is  a very  good  copy  of  it  over 
the  altar  of  the  English  church  at  St. 
Petersburg.  594  and  595  (opposite  to 
each  other)  are  excellent  specimens  of 
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llubens’  landscape-painting,  the  for- 
mer conveying  well  the  effect  of  moon- 
light (W.);  the  latter,  “ the  Eainbow,” 
is  in  the  great  master’s  best  style. 
574  is  another  admirable  sketch  by 
Enbens  in  grisaille,  with  the  exception 
of  the  portrait — it  is  signed  near  the 
left  side  of  the  head.  537,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  on  paper,  has  passed 
for  a sketch  by  Rubens,  but  Prof. 
Waagen  is  inclined  to  consider  it  a 
copy  of  a picture  of  the  same  subject. 
592,  a Lioness  between  two  Lions,  is 
a portrait  taken  by  Rubens  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  Antwerp — 
treated  in  the  same  masterly  manner 
as  the  celebrated  picture  of  Daniel  in 
the  Lions’  Den,  now  at  Hamilton 
Palace  (W.).  605,  Christ  on  the 

Cross,  most  spirited  sketch  by  Van 
Dyck ; and  658  is  the  copy,  by  Jor- 
daens,  of  543,  already  mentioned.  757, 
Repose  of  tlie  Holy  Family,  by  Poe- 
lenburg,  is  a very  unusual  subject  for 
that  artist. 

Two  candelabra  of  rhodonite,  and  a 
large  tazza  of  violet  jasper,  will  be 
noticed  in  this  room. 

Room  XV. — This  small  room  is  de- 
voted to  a portion  of  the  German  school 
in  its  decadence.  1289,  an  Orgie,  and 
1290,  a Concert,  are  by  Platzer.  1303 
is  a portrait  of  Mengs  by  the  artist 
himself.  1299,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
JMengs;  unusually  fine  in  colour  and 
expression.  The  Denners  are  1284  to 
1288.  1304  and  1305,  by  Angelique 

Ivaufmann,  represent  episodes  from 
y feme’s  ‘ Sentimental  Journey.’ 

Room  XVI.— On  the  eight  screens 
in  this  room  arc  numerous  specimens 
of  the  Dutch  school  in  its  most  nou- 
rishing period.  777,  Presentation  of 
the  Bride  (no  longer  young),  a niaster- 
})iece  by  Van  der  Heist,  to  the  left  on 
entering,  at  once  strikes  the  eye;  very 
much  restored,  especially  the  head 
and  dress  of  the  bride  (from  King  of 
Holland’s  Collection).  778  and  779 
are  tine  specimens  of  that  artist's 
portrait-painting,  rarely  seen  out  of 
Holland.  900,  (lame  of  Trictrac,  by 
Jan  Steen,  who  is  seen  in  the  picture 


playing  with  a lady;  the  specimens  of 
this  artist  are  numerous,  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  studying  his 
style.  874,  tlie  Musician,  by  Ter- 
berg ; the  white  satin  dress  of  the 
lady  is  beautifully  painted.  870,  an- 
other specimen  of  Terburg’s,  is  excel- 
lent. 903,  the  Alchymist,  is  a splendid 
specimen  of  Gerard  Dow.  878  is  one 
of  the  best  pictures  by  Metzu.  962, 
a Winter  Landscape,  by  Ostade, — 
signed  ; it  is  painted  in  his  latest  and 
best  style.  1246  and  1247  are  the 
two  well-known  pictures,  by  W.  van 
Mieris.  1136,  a Morass  in  the  middle 
of  a Forest,  is  an  excellent  Ruysdael. 
1143  (opposite)  is  another  specimen  of 
that  master.  1211  (on  stand  VI.),  a 
Street  at  Amsterdam,  is  one  of  Jan 
van  der  Heyden’s  best  pictures ; the 
figures  were  painted  by  A.  van  der 
Velde.  The  specimens  of  this  artist 
are  numerous,  and  extremely  good  and 
valuable.  1148,  View  near  Groeningen, 
by  Jacob  Ruysdael — full  of  sunlight. 
1145  is  a beautiful  and  clear  specimen 
of  the  same  artist.  1117,  one  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Van  der  Neer — a View 
at  Sunset.  1162,  Marine  View  by 
Pynacker — one  of  his  best.  1102,  a 
View  of  the  Meuse,  by  Cuyp.  1150 
Study,  by  C.  Decker ; a beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  this  master,  whose  pictures 
are  rare.  895,  a large  picture  by  Jan 
Steen,  Esther  before  Assuerus  ; consi- 
dered by  Waagen  the  best  of  that 
artist’s  serious  pictures.  979  is  a good 
specimen  of  Van  der  Poel.  1081,  a 
graceful  Landscape,  by  Berchem,  in  a 
warm  golden  tone.  1262,  a Landscape, 
in  grisaille,  by  Begeyn.  1076  and 
1077  (opposite)  are  two  more  excellent 
Ijandscapes,  by  Berchem.  1135.  Mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  by  Everdingen;  very 
Ijold  and  picturesque.  1206,  another 
small  picture  by  Van  der  Heyden;  a 
little  harsh  in  outline  and  cold  in  tone, 
but  the  figures  beautifully  painted  by 
A.  van  der  Velde;  it  represents  a 
street  at  Cologne. 

Room  XVII.  is  devoted  to  pictures 
of  fruit  and  game,  on  the  largest 

1 canvas,  by  Snyders,  Vos,  Weenix, 
Vcremlacl,  and  others.  On  its  w'alls 
will  be  seen  the  4 best  pictures  painted 
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by  Snyders,  and  known  as  the  “ Four 
Markets”  (1312,  1313,  1314,  and 
1315).  1324,  Concert  of  Birds,  also 

by  Snyders,  is  curious. 

Peter  the  Great’s  Gallery  is  reached 
from  here.  There  is  a studio  for  paint- 
ing on  porcelain  above  this  room,  and 
a small  collection  of  old  majolica,  not 
generally  open  to  the  public. 

Room  XYIII.  contains  pictures  of 
the  French  school,  removed  in  1873 
from  the  old  Hermitage  Palace.  They 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  order: 
1507  and  1508,  by  Lancret ; 1413  and 
1414,  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  are  two 
noble  classical  landscapes,  the  first  re- 
presenting Hercules  and  Cacus,  the 
second  Polyphemus ; the  silvery  moon- 
lit clouds  and  the  effect  of  twilight  in 
the  latter  are  rendered  with  great 
truth.  1477,  by  Subleyras — the  Em- 
peror Valens  and  St.  Basilius,  a small 
repetition  of  the  celebrated  picture  in 
the  Louvre.  The  mass  of  light 
formed  by  the  robes  of  tlie  priests  in 
the  centre  group  is  admirably  traced. 
A copy  of  this  picture,  the  size  of  tlie 
original,  is  in  the  ch.  of  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevski  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Above  1477  is  1487a,  a por- 
trait of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  a 
pupil  of  Clouet.  It  comes  from  the 
Lobanoff  Coll.,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  at  Fotheringay.  1486, 
Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Boucher;  an 
unusual  subject  for  this  painter,  whose 
pencil  was  chiefly  devoted  to  mytho- 
logical amours,  flirtations  of  fis'hion- 
able  shepherdesses  and  their  swains, 
bathing  nymphs,  and  other  nudities. 
Above  it  is  1474,  a pretty  little  Le 
Moine,  Cupid  asleep,  the  subject  of  his 
large  picture  in  the  Louvre.  1428  to 
1431  are  fine  landscapes  by  Claude 
Imrraine,  representing  the  several 
periods  of  the  day.  Tliere  are  several 
other  charming  pictures  by  Claude 
(1433-1436,  1438,  1439,  &m.).  The  Tri- 
umph of  Galatea  (1400),  by  Poussin,  is 
remarkable  for  drawing  and  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  the  fe- 
male figures.  1399  is  a powerful  and 
uncommon  picture  by  the  same  artist, 
representing  the  body  of  Our  Lord  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  1475,  by  Le 


Moine,  will  be  recognised  as  a copy  of 
Correggio’s  Jupiter  and  lo  in  the 
Berlin  Gallery.  1516,  by  Fragonard, 
is  a charming  subject,  with  an  effect  of 
chiaroscuro  suggestive  of  a serious 
study  of  Rembrandt.  1509,  a pretty 
Lancret.  The  4 sea-pieces  (1548, 
1549,  1554,  and  1555)  are  good  speci- 
mens of  Vernet.  (1554,  by  the  same 
represents  the  Death  of  Virginia.) 
On  a stand  will  be  seen  two  small 
cabinet  pictures  by  Watteau  (1504  and 
] 505).  On  another  stand  are  1522  and 
1525,  2 animated  and  highly  finished 
landsca]>es  by  Marne.  There  are  3 
others  in  the  Hermitage  Coll,  equally 
good.  The  Louvre  has  only  2 pic- 
tures by  this  artist.  Between  the 
second  and  third  windows  is  a portrait 
of  a Young  Lady,  by  vSanterre,  worthy 
of  notice  (1471).  1487  (on  a stand) 

is  a portrait  by  Clouet,  of  the  Duke 
Francis  d’Alen9on.  Another  portrait 
of  the  Duke  by  the  same  painter  is  in 
the  gallery  of  ^Stafford  House.  Near  the 
door  of  this  room  will  be  found  several 
pictures  by  Greuze.  1518  is  a fine  bold 
sketch  of  a head  by  that  artist,  very 
like  a Gainsborough,  and  1520,  the 
Death  of  the  Paralytic,  is  his  cele- 
brated picture,  one  of  the  series  in  the 
Louvre.  Lastly,  the  visitor  will  see 
one  of  the  oft-re]reated  convent  inte- 
riors by  Granet  (1528),  remarkable  for 
perspective. 

Room  XIX. — Tills  room,  lihm  the 
next,  is  set  apart  for  the  Itasisiait, 
School.,  founded  in  1759  by  Lossenko. 
1626,  Sunrise  on  tlie  Black  Sea;  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  an  extra- 
ordinary picture,  “the  Deluge,”  by 
Aivazofsky,  a marine  painter.  1622, 
a View  of  Odessa,  by  the  same  artist. 
1631,  View  of  Vladikavkas,  in  the 
Caucasus,  by  Willcwald.  1632,  The 
Keriiiesse  or  Fair  at  Amsterdam  by 
moonlight,  by  Bogoliubof ; the  double 
effect  of  the  moonlight,  and  that  of 
the  variegated  lamps,  is  beautifully 
rendered.  1568,  the  capture  of  Kazan 
by  .John  the  Terrilik^  in  1552;  the 
Tzn.r  of  Kazan  is  knee  ling  in  submis- 
sion to  John  IV.  1569,  the  election  of 
IMichacl  Romanoff  to  the  throne  of 
Russia ; the  boyar  Shcremetieff  is 
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bearing  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  a j 
gold  cross ; the  mother  of  Michael  j 
Komauotf  and  several  high  ecclesiastics  | 
stand  near  him.  Both  these  historical  ' 
])ictnres  are  by  Ugrinmoff,  a pupil  of  j 
Losseidvo.  'Near  1568  will  be  seen 
one  of  Aivazofski’s  most  extraordinary 
efforts,  “ the  Creation  of  the  AVorkl.'’ 

A marble  statne  of  Paris,  by  Canova, 
stands  in  this  room. 

Ptoom  XX. — Russian  School  con  ti- 
nned.— 1591,  a Nymph  going  to  bathe,  | 
by  Neff',  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
ffesh-painting.  1 581,  Abraham’s  Sacri- 
fice, painted  by  Col.  Bentern  with  his 
left  hand,  after  losing  his  right  liand 
at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  1593,  by 
Ivanof,  Christ  appearing  to  INIary 
IMagdalene;  the  figure  of  the  Magda- 
lene is  not  deficient  in  pathos,  wJiile 
that  of  Chribt  is  executed  Avith  the 
cold  formality  of  the  pseudo-classic 
school.  1590  is  an  immense  picture 
by  Bruni  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  : a i 
startling  academical  picture.  The 
most  striking  picture  in  this  loom  is 
1580,  the  Last  Day  of  Pompeii,  by 
BruloAv ; it  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  impoitant  Avork  of  the  Russian 
School.  1595,  tAA'o  Nymphs  bathing  ; 
one  of  the  figures  in  this  picture  is 
from  the  same  model  as  1591,  Avhich  it 
resembles  in  mode  of  treatment.  There 
are  more  copies  taken  of  these  tAvo 
pictures  by  Neff’  than  of  any  other  in 
the  Hermitage.  1591,  Christ  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  by  Bruni,  is  a 
beautiful  picture. 

Two  candelabra  and  a tazza  of  very 
fine  jasper  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  a handsome  brass  clock  with 
a statuette  of  Peter  the  Great,  adorns 
•the  chimney-piece.  The  fine  statue  of 
John  the  Terrible,  in  bronze,  is  by 
Antonofsk}^ 

Rooms  XXI.  and  XXII. — Numisma- 
tic Collection. — This  consists  of  more 
than  260,000  specimens,  and  Avas  com- 
menced by  Catherine  II.  The  original 
collection  has  been  increased  by  ])ur- 
chases  and  gifts,  principally  from 
Baron  de  Chaudoir,  INI.  Reichel,  Count 
Perofsky,  M.  Beule',  and  M.  Schroll. 

The  coinage  of  Russia  is  shoAvn  in 


more  tlian  8000  specimens,  of  Avhich 
the  most  precious  are  1 gold  coins  of 
St.  Vladimir,  10th  centy.  (in  Case  1). 
On  a small  stand  Avill  be  found  a rich 
I collection  of  “ Poltinas,”  or  half- 
pounds  of  silver,  current  throughout 
Russia  from  the  reign  of  Vladimir  the 
Great  to  the  15th  centy.,  and  of 
“rubles,”  or  quarters  of  a pound  of 
silver,  introduced  about  the  15th  centy. 
Those  Avithout  any  stamp  are  the  most 
ancient.  Some  Poltinas  of  the  Golden 
I Horde  of  Tartary  are  under  the  same 
glass.  The  modern  “ruble”  takes 
its  origin  from  these  rude  lumps  of 
metal,  the  name  implying  a piece 
chopped  off.  The  sc^uare  copeck  and 
half-coi)eck  of  iron  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  in  the  payment  of  miners 
in  the  province  of  Olonets,  near  the 
White  Sea.  They  are  specimens  of 
a coinage  proposed  in  the  reign  of 
Cath.  II.  By  some,  the  name  “ Ko- 
peika”  (copeck)  is  assumed  to  be 
! derived  from  the  word  liopie,  or  lance, 
fri  m the  etfigy  of  the  Tsar  and  the 
D I agon  originally  stanq)ed  on  the  coin  ; 
but  by  others  the  name  is  supposed  to 
be  of  greater  antiquity.  The  4-cornered 
fiat  ruble  of  copper,  cast  at  Ekaterin- 
burg in  1725,  will  be  noticed  Avith 
interest  in  Case  5,  as  Avill  also  the 
round  ruble  of  copper  cast  in  1771. 
In  the  same  case  Avill  be  seen  the 
tokens  or  badges  sold  by  iPeter  the 
Great  to  those  Avho  d._  sired  to  retain 
their  beards  (1725).  The  coins  of 
countries  and  provinces  once  indepen- 
dent, but  now  subject  to  Russia,  are 
exhilaited  in  a magnificent  series. 
Thus  the  coins  of  Roland  from 
the  10th  centy.,  and  numerous  medals 
{vide  that  of  Sobieski  in  Case  1), 
form  a fine  collection  in  7 cases.  On 
a stand  Avill  be  seen  the  medals  struck 
in  Russia  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Ivan,  and  Sophia ; and  the  visi- 
tor Avill  notice  that  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great  gold  coins  bearing  the  effigy 
of  the  sovereign  Avere  Avorn  as  Orders 
of  Merit,  after  the  ancient  custom  of 
Byzantium.  A case  is  devoted  to  a 
fine  collection  of  the  coins  of  the  Sla- 
Tonic  ruces,  Servian,  Bulgarian,  &c. 
The  mints  of  foreign  States  are  very 
richly  represented.  An  English  or 
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American  visitor  will  inspect  with  in- 
terest the  valuable  collection  of  Enrilish 
coins  arranged  in  3 cases  at  the  lower 
part  of  Eooni  XXII.  and  consisting 
of  about  1000  specimens  of  Etliel- 
dred  II.,  Canute,  Hardicauute,  &c. 
many  of  wliich  have  been  excavated 
in  Itussia.  Anglo-Saxon  coins  have 
been  found  in  every  ]>art  of  Eussia, 
from  Orauienbaum  (opposite  Cboii- 
stadt)  to  Chernigof  in  the  S.  They 
were  largely  curj-ent  in  the  early 
Eussiaii  principalities,  which  then 
supplied  Europe  with  black  marten- 
skins,  and  other  products  of  the 
chase.  The  coinage  of  Yaroslaf,  son 
of  Vladimir  the  Great,  was  after  a 
Byzantine  model.  In  one  of  the  cases 
with  Anglo-Saxon  coins  will  be  seen 
a curious  small  coin  of  copper  with 
an  Indian  scroll  on  one  side,  and  the 
words  “ one  rupee”  in  Eussian  on  the 
other.  It  was  found  at  Moscow  by  the 
compiler  of  the  irresent  Handbook, 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  Hermi- 
tage as  a curiosity,  for  no  clue  has 
yet  been  found  to  its  identity,  although 
the  date  is  evidently  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  centy. 

Among  the  ancient  coins  is  a splen- 
did series  representing  the  Greek  colo- 
nies of  Olbia,  Chersonesus,  Pantica- 
psBum,  Phanagoria,  and  many  others. 
The  collection  of  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus  and  Bosporus  is  particularly 
rich,  the  specimens  ranging  between 
Leucon  and  Ehescuporis  (the  contem- 
porary of  Constantine  the  Great),  and 
including  Mithridates  VI.,  Asander, 
Polemonll.,  diis  wife  Trypheena,  and 
Eupator.  As  there  is  unfortunately 
no  printed  catalogue  of  this  collec- 
tion, it  may  be  as  well  to  give  hero 
a few  particulars  respecting  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  coins  fiom 
the  ju'incipal  colonies  of  ancient 
Greece  connected  with  Eussia. 

1.  Olbia  (the  most  important  Greek  city  N. 
of  tlie  Euxiue;  situated  at  confluencj  of 
Dnieper  and  Bug); — 

Skiluros,  King  ...  4 copper  coins. 

Inismeus,  „ ...  1 Ri’\er  coin. 

Coins  of  the  Emperors  . 22  of  cupp'^'>’- 

d\\sser:i‘ 41  ,, 

Fishes C4  ,, 


2.  Khersonesus  (near  Sevastopol): — 

Sih'er  coins 16 

Copper  89 

3.  Faniicapeeum  (the  present  Kertch)  : — 


Guld  coins 

12 

Silver  

33 

Copper  „ 

88 

4. 

Fhanagoria  "(on  Asiatic  coast  of 

Euxine 

capital  in  Asia  of  klng.s  of  Bosporus) ; — 

Silver  coins 

2 

Copper  

20 

5, 

Tyras  (the  present  Akerman)  : — 

Copper  coin 

1 

6. 

Sindi  (near  Sea  of  Azof)  : — 

Silver  coins  ..... 

2 

7. 

Gorgippia  (near  the  present  Taman) ; — 

Silver  coin 

1 

Copper  „ 

3 

8, 

Heraclea  (on  S.  shore  of  Euxine) 

Copper  coins 

2 

9. 

Dioscurias  (near  the  present  Poti) 

Silver'coin  (very  rare) 

1 

Copper  

2 

10.  Theodosia  (Kaffa)  : — 

Copper  coins  .....  2 


11.  Cercina; — 

Copper  coin 1 

(Very  rare,  being  one  of  only  two  known 
specimens.) 

12.  Of  Greek  colonies  or  towns  unknown:— 

19  pieces. 

Among  these  is  a coin  similar  to 
that  which  is  mentioned  in  Harwood’s 
‘ Populorum  et  Urbium  selecta  Numis- 
mata  Gneca  ’ ( 1812 ),  as  being  of 
Tyras,  from  the  monogram  on  it. 
There  are,  however,  several  pieces  at 
the  Hermitage,  with  different  mono- 
grams, but  with  the  same  effigy  on 
one  side  and  a Scythian  bow-case  on 
the  other.  This  was  the  earliest 
coinage  of  the  Scythian  Kings. 

The  collection  representing  the 
Kings  of  Pontus  includes  13  coins  of 
two  different  sovereigns,  whose  names 
are  indicated  by  monograms  which 
have  not  been  deciphered,  but  from 
which  it  is  apparent  that  their  names 
began  severally  with  E and  E. 

In  the  galleries  above  Eoom  XXI. 
are  more  than  15,000  specimens  of  the 
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coins  of  ancient  Greece  and  Koine, 
and  amongst  them  more  than  40  sta- 
tere  of  Asia  Minor.  The  line  collec- 
tion of  Athenian  coins,  purchased 
from  M.  Beule,  contains  more  than 
400  specimens  of  Tetradraclim^. 

The  earliest  dated  inscription  in  the 
Russian  language  yet  discovered  is 
preserved  in  Room  XXT.  It  is  called 
the  Stone  of  Tmutarakan,  whose 
Prince,  Gleb,  caused  the  distance  be- 
tween the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  and 
Kcrtcli  to  be  measured  over  tlie 
ice  and  recorded  on  this  stone  in 
1068. 

The  numismatic  collection  is  not 
open  to  the  general  public,  but  an 
application  to  one  of  the  learned  cura- 
tors Vvill  always  secure  admittance. 

Collection  of  Gems. — Room  XXIII. 
(entrance  from  Room  I.) — The  collec- 
tion of  gems  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
existence.  It  has  been  made  up  of 
various  collections,  purchased  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia, and  conspicuous  among  which  is 
the  renowned  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Philippe  Egalite').  The  gems 
from  that  collection  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  rims  presenting  a 
surface  of  deadened  gold.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  criticise  in  a short  notice 
so  vast  an  assemblage  of  engraved 
stones  and  cclmei,  or  even  to  direct 
attention  to  objects  in  it  of  especial 
interest  and  beauty,  and  the  more  so 
as  at  present  the  antique  gems  have 
not  been  separated  from  the  very  large 
majority  of  modern  and  cinqnecento 
works  with  which  they  are  mingled, 
their  arrangement  being  foumlcd  only 
on  the  subjects  engraved,  irrespective 
of  the  dates  of  the  artists  tliat  engraved 
them. 

In  this  loom  is  a large  clock,  re- 
markable for  the  perfection  of  its  me- 
chanism. A poor  widow,  to  whom 
it  had  fallen  in  a lottery,  sold  it  for 
about  3000h  It  executes  overtures 
with  the  effect  and  precision  of  a band, 
and  is  sometimes  wound  up  to  gratify 
travellers.  There  are  also  3 very 
curious  bureaux  along  the  walls  of 
tl:is  room. 


Theatre.  — The  Hermitage  Theatre 
is  approached  through  the  Gem  Room 
(XXIII.).  It  was  built  by  the  archi- 
tect Quarenghi  on  the  site  of  an  old 
palace,  but  has  recently  been  reno- 
vated inside.  It  is  constructed  in  the 
semicircular  form  of  an  antique  theatre, 
and  will  contain  about  500  persons. 
The  Empress  Catherine  had  comedies 
acted  there,  which  were  generally 
composed  by  her  court,  and  in  some 
cases  even  by  Her  Majesty.  The 
actors  were  fre(j[uently  amateurs,  and 
sometimes  professional,  both  Erench 
and  Russian.  The  empress  sat  on  one 
of  the  benches  of  the  second  row,  the 
stalls  having  only  been  placed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  In  bout 
of  her,  and  at  her  feet,  sat  the  privi- 
leged persons  described  in  M.  de  Se'- 
gur’s  Memoirs.  Up  to  the  year  1837 
fancy  balls  used  to  be  given  at  tlie 
Palace  on  New  Year’s  Day.  GOO 
covers  were  on  those  occasions  laid  for 
the  sovereign  and  the  court  in  this 
theatre;  a flooring  between  the  stage 
and  the  benches  converting  it  into  one 
immense  banquettiiig  hall  of  great 
beauty.  Two  such  balls  were  given, 
in  1839  on  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  Nicolaevna,  and  in 
1841  on  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der II.  The  Hermitage  Theatre  is 
thrown  open  3 or  4 times  during  the 
winter  to  a very  select  circle. 

Contiguous  to  the  theatre  are  the 
barracks  of  the  Transfiguration  Regi- 
ment, a kind  of  Praetorian  Guard, 
which  has  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  palace  through  the  Hermitage  by 
a private  door,  and  which  cari  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Imperial  apartments  by 
telegraph. 

Room  XXV.  — JRapliaeVs  Locjqle. 
(Readied  frem  Room  I.,  iSpanish.)— 
Catherine  II.  caused  this  gallery  to 
be  added  to  the  Hermitage  in  order 
to  receive  the  copies  of  the  famous 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican  by  Rai)hael. 
The  originals  suffered  much  neglect 
until  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  1813 
liy  the  Neapolitans;  and  these  copies 
have  the  advantage  of  representing  the 
I.oggie  at  a period  when  they  were 
b(  ttor  preserved. 
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In  cases  in  front  of  the  windows  in 
this  gallery  is  a collection  of  Oriental 
coins,  commencing  with  the  Sassa- 
nides  and  Ispabeds — the  early  Kha- 
lifs— and  ending  with  a Turkish  as- 
signat for  20  piasters.  The  Persian 
war  contribution  (1828),  in  Case  12, 
contains  some  interesting  specimens. 
The  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde,  the 
Khans  of  Bokhara,  and  many  other 
Asiatic  rulers,  are  here  represented 
in  their  gold  and  silver  coins.  The 
collection  of  Khalifs  and  Djudjids  is 
particularly  tine.  Russians  never  fail 
to  look  at  the  decorations  worn  by 
Shamyl,  which  lies  in  Case  11. 

Old  Hermitage  Palace  — (Reached 
from  Raphael’s  Loggie).  A few  paint- 
ings of  the  French  and  Dutch  Schools 
are  hung  here.  The  view  from  the 
windows  of  these  tine  apartments, 
occupied  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1866,  and  by  the  Shah  of 
Persia  in  1873,  embraces  a vast  and 
beautiful  panorama  of  the  Neva.  This 
part  of  the  Hermitage  is  not  open  to 
the  general  public,  and  can  only  be 
inspected  by  special  permission. 

1st  Room.* — This  contains  several 
pictures  by  J.  Vernet,  and  a picture 
by  S.  Bourdon  (1419). 

2nd  Room. — Pictures  by  De  Yos, 
Bloem  (1335),  Hondekoeter  (1342). 

3rd  Room. — Mignard  and  De  Troy. 
The  larger  picture  in  the  centre 
of  tliis  beautiful  hall  (1456)  is  by 
Mignard,  and  represents  Alexander 
and  the  family  of  Darius ; it  once  be- 
longed to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
The  other  2 pictures,  Susanna  and  the 
Fldei'S,  and  Lot  and  his  Daughters, 
arc  by  De  Troy.  The  columns  over 
the  mantelpiece  are  of  a very  beautiful 
riband-jasper;  the  mosaic -work  is 
Russian.  The  doors,  made  in  St. 
I’etersburg,  are  of  a very  line  and 
costly  workmanship. 

4th  Room.  — Pictures  by  Yernet, 

* These  i\nmbers  are  not  over  the  doors,  but 
they  are  retained  here  for  the  purjiose  of  ren- 
dering the  plan  of  the  Hermitage  mure  distinct. 


Robert  I’Allemand,  &c.  Hei'e  is  also  a 
statue  of  a sleeping  child,  by  Brodsky. 

5th  Room. — Two  Claudes  de  Lor- 
raine, of  1437,  1432.  Two  pretty  Bac- 
chanalian groups  by  N.  Chaperon. 
The  mosaic  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  made  at  Rome  for  the  late 
Empress  of  Russia.  It  represents 
views  of  the  cities  visited  by  H.I.M., 
tmd  the  statues  and  pictures  which 
the  empress  most  admired. 

6th  Room. — Pictures  by  Yernet,  Le 
Nain,  &c. 

7th  Room. — Poussin,  Le  Sueur. 

8th  Room. — A landscape  by  Mou- 
cheron,  1155  ; and  a view  on  the 
Rhine,  by  H.  Saftleven. 

9 th  Room. — 1455,  by  Mignard ; 1050, 
The  Prisoner  of  War,  by  P.  Wouver- 
man. 

lOtli  Room. — A magnificent  Wy- 
nands  : 1109,  a Farm,  the  Poultry  by 
Wyntrack ; 1183,  a very  pretty  sea-piece 
by  S.  de  Ylieger  ; 1459,  La  Hyre. 

11th  Room. — La  Fosse,  Bourdon. 

12th  Room. — Le  Sueur,  Youet. 

Peter  the  Great’s  Gallery  is  en- 
tered from  Room  XYII.,  although  it 
forms  part  of  the  Winter  Palace.  It  is 
devoted  to  a collection  of  objects  of  art 
and  industry  illustrative  of  the  life  and 
activity  of  Peter  the  Great.  Here  will 
be  seen  the  turning-lathes  and  instru- 
ments for  carving,  with  which  that  mo- 
narch worked.  Numerous  specimens 
of  his  handicraft  stand  about  the  room 
and  in  the  cases  which  line  the  wall. 
His  telescopes,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, books,  and  walking-sticks,  are 
all  objects  of  curiosity.  A heavy  iron 
staff  which  he  carried  about  tells  of 
his  great  strength,  as  the  wooden  rod 
which  marks  his  height  does  of  his 
almost  gigantic  stature.  The  small 
open,  gilt  chariot  in  which  Peter  occa- 
sionally drove  has  an  anomalous  ap- 
pearance among  so  many  plain  and 
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practical  appliances.  His  effigy,  in 
the  dress  of  the  period,  embroidered 
for  him  by  Catherine  I.  for  the  cere- 
mony of  her  coronation,  is  appro- 
priately placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
interesting  workshop  and  museum. 
The  sword  which  he  wears,  with  a 
handle  of  nephrite,  was  the  gift  of 
Augustus  II.  On  each  side  of  the 
effigy  are  casts  and  portraits  taken 
from  the  features  of  Peter  after  death, 
by  his  painter  Tanhauer  (or  Dan- 
hauer);  and  the  portrait,  in  mosaic, 
over  the  chariot,  was  executed  by 
the  poet  Lomonosof.  The  victor  at 
Poltava  sits  opposite  to  the  horse 
which  he  rode  at  that  battle;  but 
his  diminutive  charger  must  have 
shrunk  considerably  in  the  process  of 
stuffing,  being  now  not  many  hands 
higher  than  the  wolf-hound  which 
runs  alongside.  Two  other  favourite 
dogs  are  preserved  under  the  same 
glass  cover.  There  is  also  a case  con- 
taining the  medals  struck  by  Peter 
to  commemorate  the  more  important 
events  of  his  reign,  while  another  con- 
tains specimens  of  his  coinage,  with 
a few  of  a later  date.  On  the  top  of  a 
press,  near  a window,  stands  a small 
effigy  of  his  housekeeper  in  Holland. 
The  walls  above  the  presses  are  covered 
with  portraits  of  his  coadjutors  in  the 
work  of  founding  the  Kussian  empire. 
Scotchmen  will  observe  with  satis- 
faction the  portrait  of  Count  James 
Bruce,  immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
door  by  which  the  gallery  is  entei-ed. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  this  museum  is  a oast  of 
Peter  the  Great’s  face,  made  when  he 
was  alive.  The  cast,  which  is  of  wax 
and  furnished  with  long  black  hair  and 
a small  moustache,  was  attached  to  a 
wooden  bust  and  presented  by  Peter 
the  Great  to  his  friend  Cardinal  Va- 
lenti at  Kome.  An  engraving  taken 
I from  it  is  preserved  at  the  public 
I library  at  St.  Petersburg ; but  the 
I original  had  long  been  missing  wlien 
I Mr.  Guede'onoff,  the  talented  director 
I of  tlie  Hermitage,  discovered  it  at 
I Kome,  at  the  banker  Torlonia’s,  pur- 
chased it,  and  gave  it  with  generous 
patriotism  to  tlie  gallery,  where  it  now 
stands. 

liussia. — 1875. 


I Through  a glass  door  at  the  end 
of  this  gallery  the  visitor  will  proceed 
to  inspect  the  wonderful  timepiece,  in 
the  shape  of  a gilded  peacock,  which 
once  expanded  its  brilliant  tail,  pre- 
paratory to  a cock  of  the  same  hue 
dapping  his  wings  and  crowing  to 
announce  the  hour.  The  owl  also 
rolled  his  eyes,  and  the  grasshopper 
fed  voraciously  on  the  mushroom,  in 
harmony  with  the  chief  actors  in  this 
complicated  and  now  broken  piece  of 
mechanism.  It  was  made  by  a Prus- 
sian in  London  for  a Kussian  noble- 
man, at  whose  death  Prince  Potemkin 
bought  it  for  the  Empress  Catherine. 
Around  it,  in  glass  cases,  is  a large 
and  valuable  collection  of  snuff-boxes, 
left  by  various  sovereigns.  The  one 
presented  to  the  Empress  Alexandra, 
consort  of  Nicholas  I.,  by  Mahmoud 

II. ,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  with  his  por- 
trait in  miniature  on  ivory,  is  resplen- 
dent with  large  diamonds  of  the  drst 
water.  It  contained  a fine  shawl. 
The  snuff-box,  No.  1014,  with  portraits 
of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  children, 
was  presented  by  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
scaffold  to  his  valet-de-chambre  Clery. 
The  miniature  on  No.  4042  portrays 
the  Holstein  army  of  Peter  III.  In- 
side the  box  is  a laust  of  Duke  George 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  uncle  of  Peter 

III.  The  beautiful  painting  on  No. 
4023  represents  the  arrival  of  the  drst 
bride  (Natalie  of  Hesse)  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul  at  Reval.  The  latter  are 
by  M.  de  Blaremberg.  No.  4023  is  a 
snuff-box  which  Frederick  the  Great 
gave  to  one  of  his  generals,  with  the 
following  lines  written  on  a piece  of 
paper  inside : — 

“ Ilier  schenk  ich  ilim  was, 
lleb  er  es  wohl  auf 
iaenn  es  ist  keia  JJreck.” 

In  frames  against  the  walls  are 
numerous  historical  miniatures  of  great 
interest.  Frame  J contains  very  duo 
miniatures,  by  Benner,  of  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Komanoff.  Frame  L ; 
Wallenstein  (36),  Frederick  William 
the  Great,  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
(48),  I.ouis  XIV.  (4.5).  Frame  M : 
Portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  ; 
Cook  (10),  Milton  (22),  Cromwell  (12), 
a 
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Ceorge  IV.  os  Prince  of  Wales  (20), 
Moreau  (21),  taken  after  death ; Miss 
Porter  (24). 

Beyond  this  again  is  a long  gallery, 
■with  presses  and  glass-cases  full  of 
articles  of  virtu,  curiosities,  and  his- 
torical knickuacks.  At  each  side  of 
the  door  is  a toilette-case  in  silver, 
made  at  Augsburg  for  Sophia,  sister  of 
Peter  I.  The  first  press  on  the  right, 
numbered  20,  contains  a valuable  col- 
lection of  jewelled  watches  and  other 
costly  objects. 

Press  19.  Two  very  fine  dishes  of 
Limoges  enamel,  signed  by  Pierre  Kex- 
mon,  and  six  enamel  plates  by  Jehan 
Courtois.  No.  2925,  the  gold  cup,  in  the 
form  of  a snail,  belonged  to  Frederick 
William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  No. 
2880,  the  last  cup,  on  the  top  shelf 
(a  shell),  is  a relic  of  John  Sobieski. 

Press  18.  Model  of  a Lapland  hut 
aud  household,  carved  in  ivory.  The 
two  ivory  vases,  on  either  side,  were 
presented  by  Alexander  I.  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  who  sent  them  back, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  accept 
presents  from  an  inferior. 

Press  17.  Toys  of  Catherine  II.  and 
Marie  Feodorovna.  A large  salver, 
with  the  topography  of  the  province 
of  Vologda,  produced  in  niello-work, 
presented  by  the  province  to  Alex- 
ander I.  Potemkin’s  plume,  glittering 
with  precious  stones,  presented  to  him 
by  the  Snltan  of  Turkey.  On  the  upper 
siielf  is  the  golden  goldet  used  at  the 
marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Imperial 
family.  On  the  first  shelfisacup,  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle  holding  a balai 
ruby,  which  bears  the  name  of  Francis 
Drake. 

Press  IG.  No.  2627,  magnificent 
casket  of  vermeil,  ornamented  with 
pearls,  precious  stones,  and  camei,  pre- 
sented by  Sigismund  I.,  King  of  Po- 
land, to  iris  friend  Joachim  I.,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  1533.  Monster  pearls, 
mounted  in  a variety  of  forms  l>y  the 
Dinglinger  family,  jewellers  to  the 
court  of  Augustus  II.  at  Dresden.  No. 
2682,  inkstand  of  Jerome  Bonaparte 
(King  Lustig),  taken  at  Cassel  by 
Cherny  shelf ; and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington’s pen,  presented  after  his 
death  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


Press  15.  Filigree  ornaments. — 2594,  1 
inkstand  of  Maurice  of  Orange,  in-  ■; 
herited  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  and  ^ 
containing  his  seal. 

Press  14.  Silver  objects. — No.  2503, 
model  of  Strasbourg  Cathedral ; two 
magnificent  vermeil  goblets ; dish,  with  ' 
arms  of  Riga,  on  which  the  keys  of  the  ^ 
town  were  presented  to  the  Empress  '■ 
Anne. 

Press  13.  Japanese  and  Chinese 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  plate. 

Press  12.  Crystals. — 2366,  small 
oval  cup,  that  once  belonged  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  Aldobrandini.  On  2nd 
shelf  large  crystal  cup,  mounted  in  - 
vermeil  and  ornamented  with  diamonds  ^ 
and  rubies,  from  the  celebrated  convent 
of  Maria  Zell,  in  Austria,  Crystal  cro-  . 
codile  of  Italian  work.  2377,  small 
tun,  mounted  with  gold  and  precious  . 
stones,  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  ; 
On  fifth  shelf,  spoon,  with  coral 
handle,  belonged  to  John  Sobieski  of 
Poland.  - 

Press  11.  Japanese  and  Chinese  cu-  ’ 
riosities,  in  silver. 

Press  10.  Russian  curiosities. — Four  I 
small  groups,  in  schistus,  by  Wenetf. 
Several  old  cups  and  a casket,  in  " 
enamel,  called  Tsenina,  an  art  learned 
from  Byzantium.  Mosaic  head  of  John  ' 
the  Bajhist,  by  Siewers.  ] 

The  inspection  of  the  presses  is  j 
here  interrupted  by  an  object  of  some  ^ 
interest,  placed  on  a stand.  It  is  a ; 
massive  silver  goblet,  by  Schlick,  of  ; 
Copenhagen,  on  which  the  apotheosis 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  appears  in 
high  relief.  . 

Press  9.  Old  Japanese  and  Chinese  ; 
filigree  work. — On  upper  shelf  a silver  ' 
wig,  woriij by  Naryshkin,  Grand  Mar-; 
shal  of  the  Court,  at  a fancy  ball  given ' 
by  Catherine  II. 

Press  8.  Fine  collection  of  old  clocks  j 
and  jewelled  watches. — Two  watches,' 
in  the  shape  of  silver  ducks.  2034, 
watch  of  an  abbess,  in  form  of  a cross.' 
2059  and  2060,  two  fine  clocks  of 
Augsburg  work,  early  part  of  17th^ 
century.  2035,  on  third  shelf,  watch, 
in  shape  of  a Nuremburg  egg\  by 
celebrated  Russian  mechanic,  Kuly- 
bin.  ' 

Press  7.  Specimens  of  lapidary’s  art." 
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— Handle  of  walking-stick,  represent- 
ing a sphinx,  in  l^lood  jasper,  covered 
with  diamonds ; belonged  to  Empress 
Elizabeth.  No.  1901,  parrot  formed  by 
a single  emerald,  presented  by  King 
Pedro  II.  of  Portugal  to  his  bride,  the 
Princess  of  Savoy.  A casket  of  Flo- 
rence mosaic,  with  arms  of  Francis  I,, 
husband  of  Marie  Therese,  destined 
for  a collection  of  gems.  Two  magni- 
ficent bouquets,  one  of  fleurs-de-lis, 
composed  of  pearls  and  diamonds ; the 
other  of  several  flowers,  formed  by 
splendid  topazes,  sapphires,  rubies,  and 
other  stones. 

Press  6.  Lapidary’s  art. — No.  1794, 
on  second  shelf,  inkstand,  in  form  of 
sofa,  presented  by  Stanislas  Pouia- 
towski  to  Catherine  II.  No.  1865,  a 
large  cup  of  pudding-stone,  supported 
by  St.  Christopher,  and  surmounted 
by  a figure  of  the  Infant  Christ.  Two 
bouquets  of  precious  stones. 

Press  5.  Oriental  jewellery, — Plume 
of  Suvoroff,  given  to  him  by  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  and  presented  by  that  Gene- 
ral to  Catherine  II. 

Press  4.  China. — Complete  tea-ser- 
vice of  cl]ina  and  enamel ; belonged 
to  Augustus  II.  of  Poland.  A casket 
of  Dresden  china,  ornamented  with 
diamonds,  and  containing  the  card- 
markers  still  used  at  the  empress’s 
card-table. 

Press  3.  No.  1609,  glass  drinking- 
horn,  of  the  time  of  the  last  Crusades, 
with  figures  of  4 Evangelists,  mounted 
in  vermeil,  of  early  part  of  16th  conty. 
No.  1612,  a tankard  of  vermeil,  orna- 
mented with  crystals ; cover,  sur- 
mounted by  the  eagle  of  the  house 
of  Ptadziwiil,  descending  from  tlie  old 
ecclesiastical  princes  of  Lithuania.  On 
third  shelf.  No.  1630,  a large  cup  of 
Anglo-Saxon  work,  found  in  Pussia ; 
and  at  the  back  of  the  same  shelf  a 
large  silver  cover,  in  the  same  style, 
discovered  in  Siberia.  No.  1629,  ewer 
and  basin,  with  arms  and  cipher  of  John 
Cherban  III.  Kantacuzen,  Voevod  of 
IVallachia. 

Press  2.  On  tiiird  shelf  small  crystal 
cup,  mounted  on  vermeil,  with  the  in- 
scription, “ Vsihus  Annx  Clivens  Jlenr. 
Vnr.  lierj.  Aiujl.  uxoris,  Ao.  1540.” 
A large  cup  of  rock  crystal  presented 


to  Peter  I.  by  King  Frederick  William 
I.  of  Prussia.  On  the  other  shelves 
will  be  seen  a very  fine  collection  of 
Ilubin  glass,  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated Kunkel,  of  Potsdam. 

Press  1.  An  inkstand,  made  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Chesme;  be- 
longed to  Prince  Orloff. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  are  a few 
si)ecimens  of  carving  in  wood,  some  of 
which  are  by  King.  Passing  by  the 
glass-case  with  stones  and  the  model 
of  the  monument  at  Poltava,  the  visitor 
will  proceed  to  inspect  the  cases  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gallery. 

Glass-case  I.  Chinese  figures. 

Press  26. — Head  of  Madonna,  sculp- 
tured in  mammoth-bone  by  Scheer,  of 
Moscow,  from  model  by  Prof.  Vital! ; 
height  23  in.,  breadth  20  in.  Gives 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  antediluvian 
animal  whose  tusks  are  so  frequently 
found  in  Pussia.  No.  3394,  chess-men, 
F rench  work  of  period  of  Charles  IX. 
No.  3411,  a superb  ivory  dish,  of  Ger- 
man workmanship,  representing  hunt- 
ing scenes. 

Case  II.  More  than  100  ornaments 
in  gold  filigree,  from  the  toilet  of  a 
Japanese  lady  of  quality;  equal  to 
Greek  work  for  fineness,  though  not 
for  design.  Observe  the  magnificent 
necklace  in  the  shape  of  a streptos. 

Press  25.  Collection  of  ivory  figures, 
&c. 

Case  III.  Chinese  jade  cups. 

Press  24.  Specimens  of  carving  in 
bone,  from  Archangel. 

Alongside,  the  visitor  will  view  a 
modern  work  of  art,  illustrative  of  a 
recent  page  in  history.  It  is  a silver- 
salver,  which,  in  the  allegorical  forms 
of  Hercules  and  the  tlydra,  records 
tire  triple  alliance  against  Russia 
(1854-56)  and  its  result.  Conceived 
and  executed  by  Benjamin  Schlick,  of 
Copenhagen,  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Emperor. 

Press  23.  Russian  work  in  ivory. — 
l^ortrait  of  Lomonossof,  the  poet  and 
fislierman,  Ijorn  at  Archangel.  Models 
of  monument  to  Minin  (Kusma  Minitcli 
Sukhorukof — a butcher  from  Nijiii 
G 2 
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Novgorod)  and  Prince  Pojarsky,  erected 
at  Moscow. 

Case  V.  Carving  in  ivory,  from  14tli 
centy. — Portrait  of  Christian  V.,  King 
of  Denmark,  of  Duke  Augustus  of 
Brunswick  (4415),  and  of  a Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  (4414). 

Press  22.  Articles  which  have  be- 
longed to  members  of  the  Imperial 
Family. — Set  of  buttons  painted  by 
the  wife  and  children  of  Emperor  Paul. 
Lockets,  with  hair  of  Peter  the  Great, 
his  father,  &c.  Dinner  and  breakfast 
services,  used  by  Alexander  I.  in  all 
his  campaigns. 

Case  VI.  Collection  of  pocket-books. 
— The  largest  one  in  centre  (7),  ena- 
melled and  ornamented  with  diamonds 
and  rubies  belonged  to  the  wife  of 
George  William,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  to  both  wives  of  Frederick 
William  the  Great,  and  containing  auto- 
graphs of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  and  of  most  of  the  German 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  time  of 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Memorandum- 
book  in  morocco  (28),  with  gold  and 
enamelled  cipher  of  Sophia  Char- 
lotte, wife  of  Frederick  III.,  after- 
wards first  Queen  of  Prussia ; given  by 
her  to  Peter  the  Great  at  Kunigsberg. 
Small  book  (27),  with  gold  cipher  of 
Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland.  Book, 
with  tortoiseshell  cover,  studded  with 
sapphires  and  rubies ; belonged  to 
Peter  III.,  husband  of  Catherine  II. 
Also  a few  specimens  of  niello-work. 

Press  21.  Filigree  work. — Silver 
peacock,  presented  to  Nicholas  I.  by 
Viceroy  of  Peru.  Model  of  a Sardi- 
nian cannon,  with  the  cross  of  the 
Annunciation. 

On  small  stands  near  the  press  nre 
marble  busts  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  King 
of  Naples,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Flanders. 

Case  VII.  A very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  rings. — Bing,  with  portrait  of 
Peter  I.  under  a pink  diamond;  another 
with  likeness  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Several  betrothal  rings  of  the  Imperial 
family  will  be  seen  in  tlje  upper  small 
case.  Tlio  ring  of  greatest  interest  is 


engraved  with  the  arms  of  E.  Fries- 
land ; it  was  given  by  the  Princess  of 
Friesland  to  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  un- 
happy wife  of  the  Tsesarevitch  Alexis. 
The  jewelled  walking-stick  handles 
belonged  to  Catherine  II.  Under  the 
case  will  be  found  an  umbrella,  made 
at  Tula  for  the  great  empress. 

Visitors  withdraw  through  Peter  the 
Great’s  gallery. 


Ground-floor. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  Museum  is 
occupied  by  galleries  of  antique  sculp- 
ture, by  the  Kertch  and  Siberian  col- 
lections, by  a library,  and  by  a gallery 
of  original  drawings,  which  should  be 
seen  in  the  order  here  given. 

Sculpture. — 1st  Boom,  Entering  by 
a door  on  the  1.  hand,  guarded  by  two 
very  tall  candelabra  of  rhodonite,  the 
visitor  is  introduced  to  a few  Egyptian  I 
and  Assyrian  fragments  of  sculpture, 
six  sarcophagi,  and,  to  some  casts  from  I 
the  bas-reliefe  of  Nemroud. 

2nd  Boom.  Fragments  of  Greek  and  ' 
Boman  sculpture.*  On  a bracket 
against  the  wall  (rt.),  bust  of  Apollonius 
Tyaneus,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  ii! 
whose  jjortrait  has  hitherto  only  been 
known  by  a medal.  44.  Head  of  Statue 
of  Juno;  hair  and  drapery  modern;  j 
discovered  in  the  Tauricla  palace ; [ 
origin  unknown.  87.  Panther,  from 
the  Campana  collection.!  60.  Large* 
bust  of  Autinoiis,  found  at  Adrian’s  II 
Villa  (C.).  ly 

3rd  Boom.  147.  Omphale  with  at-  Iji 

* For  details,  purchase  of  the  porter  ‘ Cata-  Iii 
logue  du  Musee  de  Sculpture  Antique.’  Price  20  d|| 
cop.  The  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  J||j 
been  enriched  by  the  valuable  gifts  of  Khalil  »|l 
Pasha,  late  Turkish  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  J'-i 

f In  1861  Mr.  Guedeonoff,  the  present  Direct-  p|- 
or  of  the  Hermitage,  purchased  for  the  Eussian ' j. 
Government  a considerable  portion  of  the  col-  ;■ 
lection  of  the  Marquis  Campana  at  Rome,  whose  ,t> 
defalcations  in  connection  with  the  Mont  de  \ 
Piet^,  are  well  known.  The  French  Govern-  '■ 
ment  bought  the  less  valuable  portion  at  a:t-« 
great  price.  The  most  important  of  the  objects  T e* 
belonging  to  the  Campana  collection  will  be^  J 
noticed  and  maiked  with  the  letter  C.  ’ ! 
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tributes  of  Hercules  (C.).  148.  Mer- 
cury (C.).  171.  Mars.  152.  Colossal 

sttitue  of  Jupiter ; considered  largest  in 
the  world ; found  at  the  Villa  Barberini; 
very  much  repaired  (C.).  173.  Bacchus. 

1 54.  V ery  fine  statue  of  V enus  Genetrix, 
in  best  style  of  Grecian  art  (0.).  175. 

Niobe  (C.);  excellent  specimen  of  tbe 
antique.  17 6.  Colossal  head  of  Minerva, 
in  Parian  marble,  probably  of  epoch  of 
Phidias,  The  two  marble  sarcophagi 
at  the  head  of  the  room  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  figures  in  relief 
(C.). 

4th  Boom.  193.  Well-restored  statue 
of  Augustus  (C.).  194.  Beautiful  statue 
of  Marius,  found  at  Otricoli  (C.).  200. 
ArsinoePhilopator;  nose,  lower  lip,  and 
lobes  of  ears  restored.  209.  Pompey  ; 
and  210  Julius  Csesar  (C.).  207.  Only 
existing  bust  of  Sallust  (C.). 

5th  Room.  In  centre,  immense  Tazza 
of  green  jasper  from  the  Altai  moun- 
tains. It  was  placed  before  lire  windows 
were  built ; diameter  16j;  ft. ; more 
than  8 ft.  high.  240.  Titus  Quinctius. 

6th  Room.  Near  door  on  rt.  274. 
Very  fine  statuette  of  Silenus.  266, 
near  the  window,  Faun  and  Satyr  (C.). 

7th  Room.  Kertch  collection,  which 
see  separately. 

8th  Room.  The  Nine  Muses,  from 
the  collection  of  the  Marquis  Campana, 
but  of  various  origin.  303.  Caryatide 
Muse,  in  style  of  school  of  Phidias; 
bought  at  Venice  in  1851.  332.  Bas- 

relief  of  Ganymede.  337.  Niobides  ; 
very  fine  fragment  (C.).  316.  A Faun; 
best  spechnen  out  of  four  in  the  Her- 
mitage; given  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
exchange  for  some  land  on  Mount 
Palatine,  purchased  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  1846,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  excavations. 

9th  Room.  Venus  of  the  klermitage. 
343.  Very  beautiful  Greek  statue  found 
in  1859  at  Rome,  in  the  Vigna  Man- 
gani,  near  the  Porta  Portese  ; well  pre- 
I served ; only  right  hand,  fingers  of  left 
I hand,  and  small  portion  of  neck  re- 
I stored;  purchased  1859.  347.  Venus 
from  the  Taurida  Palace;  Peter  the 
I Great  caused  it  to  be  purchased  at 
I Rome  in  1719,  with  some  other  an- 
tiques, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
I the  present  sculpture  gallery.  There 


is  another  Venus  with  a Cupid  (351) 
near  the  door.  Cupid  has  been  added 
by  the  sculptor  Bernini  (C.). 

Kertch  Collection. — 7th  Room.  An- 
tiquities from  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

Medals  and  other  monuments  attest- 
ing the  existence  of  Greek  colonies, 
founded  nearly  600  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  began  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  classical  names  of 
Panticapmum,  Theodosia,  and  Phana- 
goria,  reappeared  on  the  surface. 
Many  discoveries  were  made  on  the 
sites  of  those  ancient  settlements  in 
1820,  but  the  earliest  prizes  of  any 
value  were  obtained  in  1831,  at  the 
gates  of  Kertch  (Panticapseum),  on 
opening  a tomb  concealed  in  a mound, 
long  known  to  the  Tartars  as  the 
“ Hillock  of  the  Brave.”  In  a chamber 
built  of  hewn  stone  were  found  the 
remains  of  a Scythian  prince  or  ruler, 
side  by  side  with  his  favourite  wife,  his 
equerry,  and  his  war-horse.  His  crown, 
his  weapons  of  gold,  his  ornaments 
and  golden  robes,  had  lain  untouched 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Numerous  vases  of  bronze,  some  gilt, 
others  more  simple,  and  still  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  provisions  which 
had  been  placed  in  them,  were  also 
found,  and  carefully  conveyed  to  the 
Hermitage. 

Within  the  last  feAV  years  the  search 
for  these  treasures  has  been  conducted, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  with, 
greater  method  and  care,  which  were 
rewarded  in  1866  by  the  discovery  at 
Taman  of  the  tomb  of  a Priestess  of 
Ceres,  buried  with  all  her  rich  orna- 
ments, and  with  her  four  horses.  The 
tomb  was  found  within  the  “Great 
Tumulus,”  or  Bliznitsa.* 

The  Kertch  antiquities  have  been 

* The  traveller  is  referred  for  a learned  de- 
scription of  these  treasures  to  the  valuable  works 
of  the  curator  of  this  museum,  Mr.  L.  Stepliani : 
‘ Compte  Ilendu  de  la  Commission  Imp.  Archeo- 
logique  pour  I’annee  1859  ; Idem,  pour  les 
annees  1860-71.’  These  12  volumes  may  he 
purchased  at  5 rs.  each  at  Eggers’  Library,  St. 
Petersburg.  They  may  also  be  purchased  at 
Leipzig.  A short  description  of  the  Museum, 
in  French,  may  be  obtained  at  the  door  of  the 
Hermitage. 
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supplemented  by  many  specimens  of 
ancient  jewellery  and  pottery  disco- 
vered in  other  parts  of  the  Crimea, 
particularly  at  Theodosia  and  Nedvi- 
gofka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  the 
ancient  Tanais. 

A study  of  these  treasures  will  re- 
veal two  species  or  phases  of  art,  the 
one  Greek,  the  other  local.  Attracted 
by  commerce,  and  by  the  riches  of  the 
Scythians,  the  Greeks  engrafted  their 
ancient  civilization  on  them,  and  min- 
gled their  mythology  and  their  classi- 
cal forms  and  legends  with  the  cus- 
toms, the  emblems,  the  costumes,  and 
even  the  physical  types  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  classical  scholar  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  in  this  museum 
the  gems  of  art  purely  Greek,  and  the 
scarcely  less  beautiful  productions  of 
the  Greek  artists  and  their  disciples  of 
the  colonies,  which  form  together  the 
most  perfect  and  interesting  collection 
of  objects  of  antique  art  in  the  world, 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  analo- 
gous collections  of  Naples  and  other 
favoured  localities  in  Italy.  The  Turks 
and  a few  sailors,  quite  as  many  Frencli 
as  English,  behaved  very  badly  at 
Kertch,  but  fortunately  only  a very 
few  Greek  antiquities  were  destroyed 
or  carried  away  by  them.  The  mu- 
seum there,  founded  in  1823,  had  only 
been  a temporary  depository  of  the 
antiquities ; and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  duplicates,  all  the  riches  hitherto 
obtained  from  the  classical  shores  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  had  been  re- 
moved to  St.  Petersburg  in  1852 ; and 
even  the  more  valuable  of  the  dupli- 
cates were  taken  away  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  have 
since  been  restored.  An  Englishman, 
however,  may  always  deplore  that  any 
repository  of  the  fine  arts  should  have 
been  plundered  in  the  course  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  which  his  country 
was  concerned. 

In  a magnificent  room,  of  which  the 
roof  is  su],)ported  by  twenty  monolith 
columns  of  grey  granite,  the  treasures 
of  tlie  Cimmerian  Bosporus  are  dis- 
played under  the  windows  and  against 
the  walls  in  the  following  order  — 

To  the  rt.  of  the  door  on  entering 
is  a sarcophagus  of  wood,  found  in  | 


1860  in  a tumulus  near  Kertch.  To 
the  1.  of  the  door  is  the  case  or  coffin 
found  inside  the  sarcophagus,  and 
which  contained  the  skeleton  deposited 
there  400  years  b.c.  The  vermilion 
with  which  some  of  the  ornaments 
were  coloured  is  still  to  be  traced,  and 
the  wood  itself,  supposed  to  be  cypress 
and  yew,  appears  almost  new. 

1st  Window. — Under  window,  terra- 
cotta figures.  Case  rt.  terracotta  figures 
of  children  playing  with  various  ani- 
mals; a child’s  doll  with  moveable 
legs  and  arms : found  in  tombs  of 
children.  Case  I.,  masks  and  other 
objects  in  pottery.  First  from  door. 
Pyramidal  Stand  I. : domestic  utensils 
of  silver,  of  graceful,  classical  form. 

Between  1st  and  2nd  windows, 
Pyramidal  Stand  II. : small  objects 
in  silver,  strigils,  and  ampulla ; 643 
and  515,  drinking-cup ; 575,  head  of 
calf,  finely  chased,  5 centuries  b.c.  ; 
cyatbus  for  wine,  and  mirror. 

2nd  Window.  Cases  on  each  side 
with  glass  vessels  ; 796,  a glass  vase, 
with  “Enrion  has  made  it.”  Case  un- 
der window — glass  ornaments,  chiefly 
amulets ; walnuts,  almonds,  and  fil- 
berts ; 994,  hucklebones  for  game  of 
Talus  (Astragalos). 

Between  2nd  and  3rd  windows, 
Pyram.  Stand  III.,  with  6 funereal 
crowns  of  beaten  gold. 

3rd  Window.  Under  window  : 186. 
Small  ivory  box  still  containing  the 
red  pigment  used  by  the  Greek  ladies  ; 
3 dice  ; a wooden  small- tooth  comb 
with  Greek  inscription,  “ Present  from 
sister;”  a splendid  bronze  cover  of  a 
looking-glass ; small  ornaments  from 
dress ; and  remains  of  a wooden  lyre. 
Case  rt.,  painted  vases ; centre  vase  in 
best  style  of  Greek  art ; subject,  the 
toilet;  a vase  alongside,  same  design. 

OiDposite  3rd  window,  iron  casque, 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  -Be- 
tween 3rd  and  4th  window,  octagon 
case  full  of  female  ornaments  of  gold  ; 
buttons,  pins,  necklaces,  gold  escallop- 
shells,  gold  filigree  wine  - strainer 
(527ft).  Bracelets  of  silver  on  which 
links  of  gold  were  once  passed;  small 
gold  chain  of  exquisite  workmanshii-), 
with  precious  stones  inserted  between 
links ; heads  of  stag — symbol  of  long-  ^ 
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evity  (407) ; wheat-ears  of  beaten  gold, 
probably  worn  as  ornaments  in  the 
hair. 

4th  Window.  Gold  ornaments  found 
in  the  “ Great  Tumulus  ” at  Taman. 
Case  rt.,  vases,  36a  and  36&,  Paris  and 
Helena,  of  magnificent  workmanship. 
Case  I.,  vases;  13a,  Education  of 
young  Bacchus. 

Opposite  4th  window,  magnificent 
vase  with  figures  in  relief,  coloured 
and  gilded,  representing  combats  be- 
tween the  Griffins  and  Arimaspi ; one 
of  the  principal  personages,  named 
Aerokomas,  is  on  horseback ; the  other, 
Dareios,  is  in  a chariot  drawn  by  2 
horses ; one  of  the  griffins  has  a lion’s 
head  with  large  horns  ; an  inscription 
says  “ Xenophantos  of  Athens  has 
made  it — a Greek  artist,  probably 
domiciled  in  Khersonesus  about  the 
3rd  or  4th  centy.  b.c. 

Between  the  4th  and  5th  windows 
is  a collection  of  female  necklaces  in 
gold.  No.  148,  a most  perfect  gold 
filigree  necklace  or  hormos,  found  at 
Theodosia,  in  same  tomb  with  3 other 
necklaces  alongside.  Victories  with 
quadrigse  will  be  seen  on  close  inspec- 
tion to  form  the  design  of  the  2 filigree 
earrings  (84^).  Beautiful  gold  and 
enamel  necklace  with  myosotes  (161  c)  ; 
necklace  (160)  with  pendent  charms ; 
gold  necklace  with  pendent  bull’s 
head  (163),  of  magnificent  workman- 
ship ; beautiful  gold  necklace,  ter- 
minating in  head  of  Medusa,  with 
pendent  amulets  against  various  ills 

5th  Window.  In  the  3 cases  are 
placed  the  various  objects  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Kul-Uba. 

Case  rt.,  ornaments  for  male  attire : 
530a,  5305,  silver  stafts,  supposed  to 
be  heralds’ ; 432,  gold  umbo  of  shield 
weighing  25  oz. ; 456,  group  of  2 
Scythians  drinking  out  of  the  sajne 
horn,  with  an  intimacy  which  betrays 
the  influence  of  Bacclius  ; 433,  part  of 
scabbard:  431,  liandle  of  sword  ; 436, 
remains  of  stirru])s,  iron  and  gold; 
434,  handle  of  whip,  wood,  with  tliin 
spiral  gold  plate.  The  other  objects 
worth  notice  arc  3 knives,  and  (447) 
the  stone  for  sharpening  them ; brace- 
lets (427),  weighing  6 oz.  each,  and 


(426),  weighing  3 oz.  of  gold,  bearing 
a representation  of  Thetis  defending 
herself  against  Peleus,  and  Aurora  car- 
rying away  the  body  of  her  son  Mem- 
non,  killed  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 
The  streptos  or  collar  (424)  of  twisted 
gold  wire,  weighing  164  oz.,  and  ter- 
minating in  two  Scythian  horsemen, 
is  of  great  beauty ; the  blue  enamel 
still  preserved  at  the  extremities  of  the 
ring  or  collar.  458,  small  Scythian 
figure  with  bow  and  arrows. 

Under  window.  Fragments  of  a lyre, 
probably  of  mammoth  tusk,  found 
abundantly  on  the  Don ; on  it  is  a most 
beautiful  etching  in  the  highest  style 
of  Greek  art,  the  Judgment  of  Paris 
being  one  of  the  subjects,  broken  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  tumulus.  451, 
electrum  vase,  with  repousse  figures  of 
Scythians  mending  their  weapons,  &c. 
The  principal  figure  appears  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  mouth  and  leg  ; 
he  is  seen  a second  time  submitting 
to  an  operation  which  looks  like  tooth- 
drawing, and  a third  time  having  his 
wmunds  dressed ; the  costumes  resemble 
those  of  the  peasantry  in  Eussia  at  the 
present  day,  the  shirt  being  worn  out- 
side the  trousers,  which  are  tucked 
into  tlie  boot.  573,  a silver  rhyton  or 
drinking-horn ; 574,  ditto. 

Case  1.  Female  ornaments,  &c. : 428, 
gold  bracelets,  each  weighing  3 oz.,  of 
finest  workmansliip ; 441,  earrings, 
weighing  2 oz.  each.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a microscope  i!i  order  to  see  tlie 
delicate  figures  concealed  in  the  ex- 
quisite ornamentation  of  tliese  jewels. 
There  are  four  female  figures  in  each, 
representing  Thetis,  followed  by  her 
Nereides,  bringing  to  Achilles  the  new 
arms  forged  for  him  by  Vulcan.  These 
wmre  probably  supported  by  Victories, 
detached,  perhaps,  by  accident.  Blue 
enamel  visible  in  some  parts.  The 
gold  collar  (425)  is  inferior  to  the  one 
opposite.  TJie  use  of  tliese  ornaments 
was  barbarian,  not  Greek.  430,  neck- 
lace of  plated  gold  thread,  terminating 
in  lion’s  head,  not  so  delicate  as  tlie 
one  in  last  window  ; 450,  mirror  with 
gold  handle ; the  small  gold  laininm 
liroceed  from  the  dress,  to  which,  j udg- 
ing by  the  holes  in  them,  they  were 
attached. 
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Opposite  5 til  window  is  one  of  the 
finest  Greek  vases  in  the  world,  repre- 
senting the  Toilet,  of  beautiful  design. 
Found  near  Kertch. 

Between  5th  and  6th  windows,  oc- 
tagon case  with  gems.  2 gems  re- 
presenting a heron  flying,  signed 
“Dexamenos,”  are  the  finest  and  most 
important  in  the  Hermitage,  or  per- 
haps anywhere.  No.  292/i  was  found 
in  a tomb  at  Kertch,  and  probably 
dates  4 centuries  b.c.  ; gem  290, 
Marsyas  and  Apollo ; 296a,  Medusa ; 
329,  Ceres  ; 295,  a griffin  ; 296,  Venus 
at  bath;  202,  figure  of  a Scythian 
Two  largest  known  thumb-rings  of 
gold,  witii  heads  of  Minerva  in  cor- 
nelian ; gold  rings,  plain  and  en- 
graved; 246,  Scythian  trying  his 
arrow,  most  curious ; 247a,  a well  pre- 
served Victory  on  gold  signet-ring. 

6th  Window.  Case  rt.,  painted  vases 
with  bacchanalian  scenes. 

In  the  case  under  the  window  are 
chiefly  objects  found  in  the  tomb  of  a 
young  woman  at  the  Pavlovsk  Battery 
at  Kertch ; 650,  looking-glass,  necklace, 
earrings  formed  by  Victories,  and  a 
ring  containing  the  bone  of  her  finger ; 
247/,  blue  enamel  ring,  representing 
2 Scythian  dancers;  247f/,  a ring  with 
Venus  at  the  bath;  2 boots  of  one 
piece,  except  the  soles  ; fragments  of 
embroidered  dress,  partly  worked  with 
gold  thread;  110,  painted  vase  in 
terracotta,  representing  a Scythian 
dancing. 

Case  1,  painted  vase  with  baccha- 
nalian subjects. 

Opposite  the  6th  window,  on  a stand 
will  be  found  the  painted  Greek  vase, 
which  is  the  second  for  beauty  in  the 
collection.  It  was  taken  from  the 
tomb  at  the  Pavlovsk  Battery  near 
Kertch.  The  figures  are  those  of 
Triptolemus,  Hecate,  Ceres,  Hercules, 
Proserpine,  &c. 

Between  the  6th  and  7th  windows 
is  a collection  of  female  ornaments 
from  dresses,  and  earrings ; five  fe- 
male heads  wearing  the  stepluuie, 
some  showing  the  bull-headed  pen- 
dants; enamelled  Cupids  and  Sirens 
in  various  positions ; 73a,  2 Bacchantes 
of  delicate  workmanship. 


7th  Window.  Casert.,  painted  vases; 
43c,  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  three  of  the  finest  little 
terra-cotta  figures  in  existence,  repre- 
senting a Syren,  a Sphinx,  and  Venus 
Anadyomene. 

In  case  under  window,  silver  salver, 
with  border  and  centre  of  niello-work, 
and  a monogram  combining  the  let- 
ters A.  N.  T.  B. ; a gold  mask,  which 
had  covered  the  face  of  a female ; gold 
spindle;  small  amphora  for  perfume, 
studded  with  garnets ; gold  bracelets 
and  ornaments  from  dress ; fragments 
of  dress. 

Case  1,  painted  vases  with  human 
figures  (see  .111  and  112).  Opposite 
this  window  is  a fine  urn  of  gilt 
bronze. 

Between  7th  and  8tli  windows, 
Pyramid,  Stand  IV.,  with  funereal 
wreaths ; the  2 upper  crowns  have  an 
impression  from  coins  of  Marc  Aurelius 
and  of  Commodus  with  Marcia. 

8th  Window.  Case  rt.,  bronze  vases ; 
2 pairs  of  greaves. 

Under  window.  Bronze  scales  from 
harness ; ariwv-lieads  (6185,  with  a 
single  barb) ; three  ladles  for  wine ; 
strigils. 

Case  1,  fragments  of  harness  and 
trappings  of  bronze  and  iron,  studded 
with  stones.  Opposite  the  window  is 
a vase  representing  a scene  evidently 
Hymeneal. 

Between  8th  and  9th  windows.  Py- 
ramid, Stand  V.,  with  funereal  wreaths. 

9tli  Window.  The  case  under  this 
wflndow  contains  the  richest  treasures 
in  the  museum.  They  were  found  in 
1866  in  the  “Great  Tumulus”  at 
Taman,  and  constitute  the  ornaments, 
&c.,  of  a priestess  of  Ceres,  and  the 
trappings  of  the  four  borses  that  were 
biiiied  wflth  her.  Among  the  orna- 
ments, the  visitor  will  be  struck  with 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  re- 
IDOusse  work — Venus  and  Cupid — on 
a looking-glass  cover  of  bronze-gilt. 
The  bracelets,  diadem,  and  necklace, 
and  the  buttons  of  her  dress,  are  all 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  as  are  also 
the  4 rings,  of  which  one,  the  gold 
scarabaeus  (241  F),  is  quite  unique. 
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The  remains  of  the  sandals  worn  by 
the  priestess  will  also  be  seen  with 
interest.  The  splendid  ear-ornaments 
(84/)  were  worn  suspended  from  the 
crown  over  the  ears,  in  addition  to 
earrings.  The  gold  plates  from  the 
dress  of  the  priestess  are  stamped 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  whose 
tongue  protrudes  as  a charm  against 
the  evil  eye.  The  cases  rt.  and  1. 
are  full  of  the  most  graceful  little 
terracotta  figures,  with  subjects  from 
domestic  life  ; also  alabastra  and 
lamps.  On  some  of  the  figures  will 
be  seen  a head-dress  (j)olos),  which  was 
probably  the  origin  of  the  nimbus. 

On  a stand  opposite  the  window  are 
a vase  and  basin  of  gilt  bronze,  with 
handles  in  form  of  serpents  springing 
from  the  head  of  Medusa.  In  the 
pyramidical  case  (No.  VI.,  at  the  end 
of  the  room)  are  7 gold  crowns  or 
wreaths  of  beaten  gold,  some  with 
gems  and  precious  stones.  The  largest 
and  finest,  with  a representation  of 
combats  with  griffins,  belonged  to  the 
Priestess  of  Ceres. 

In  a recess  beyond  this  window  the 
visitor  will  see  some  large  vessels  of 
bronze,  in  the  shape  of  a modern  car- 
penter’s basket,  which  contained  the 
mutton  with  which  the  corjise  at  Kul- 
Uba  was  supplied.  At  the  head  of 
the  room  are  the  remains  of  a beautiful 
marble  tomb  with  2 recumbent  figures  ; 
the  bas-reliefs  evidently  rei^resented 
Achilles  at  Syros;  work  of  tlie  2d 
centy.  n.c.  Along  the  wall  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  museum  are  nume- 
rous funereal  tablets  and  sepulchral 
monuments  bearing  inscriptions  and 
figures  of  Greeks  and  Scythians  ; 22c 
is  an  unfinished  marble  bust,  found  on 
INIithridates’  Hill ; the  column  of  a 
temple  of  Venus  at  Khersonesus;  a 
bronze  urn,  enclosed  in  the  stone, 
showing  the  way  in  which  it  was 
deposited,  and  a votive  tablet  with  a 
figure  of  Proserpine  and  other  mytho- 
logical personages,  may  be  noticed. 
On  a stand  is  a beautiful  silver 
helmet  of  Grecian  work  and  unusual 
form. 

The  sarcophagus  of  Kul-Uba  stands 
in  a glass  case;  the  carving  of  the 
wood  and  the  figures  in  relief  are 


very  fine ; the  gilding  and  colour  are 
still  partly  preserved. 

The  2 statues  of  a Greek  lady  and 
her  husband  may  well  be  noticed  for 
their  beauty  and  perfection,  not  hav- 
ing been  in  the  least  restored ; pro- 
bably of  the  1st  centy.  after  Christ. 
The  other  objects  on  stands,  a helmet 
and  greaves  (Knemides)  of  bronze, 
will  have  the  parting  glance  in  this 
interesting  and  unequalled  collection. 


Scythian  Collection. 

After  leaving  the  Kertch  room,  the 
visitor  should  return  to  the  Gallery  of 
the  IMiises,  and,  admiring  once  more 
the  “Venus  of  the  Hermitage,”  pass 
into  a room  devoted  to  a collection  of 
Scythian,  Siberian,  Oriental,  and 
ancient  Russian  objects  of  antiquity. 
Here  the  progress  and  influence  of 
Greek  art  may  be  studied  in  another 
stage.  Although  the  Scythian  orna- 
ments found  near  Nicolaef  and  the 
Don,  at  a comparatively  small  distance 
from  the  Greek  colonies,  are  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
might  well  have  come  from  Athens, 
yet  the  greater  part  are  somewhat 
inferior  and  different  in  point  of  art, 
and  were  perhaps  manufactured  by 
the  Greek  artists  of  Panticapmum  or 
their  scholars.  The  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  appears  replaced  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  domestic  usages  of 
the  Scythians,  or  confined  to  the  re- 
l)ioduction  of  fabulous  animals,  not 
persons.  Gold  was  cheaper  inland 
than  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus, 
and  the  jewellery  of  the  Scythians 
of  the  Don  is  consequently  moro 
massive  than  that  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nists. The  gold  objects,  again,  found 
in  Siberia — perhaps  the  country  of  the 
Arimaspi  — are  still  more  solid  and 
heavy,  and  are  generally  in  the  lowest 
style  of  art,  with  scarcely  any  Greek 
attributes.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  gold  ornaments  of  the  oriental 
Scythians,  whom  Strabo  describes 
wandering  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Jaxartes,  and  as  wearing  “in  combat 
girdles  of  gold,  and  round  the  head 
bands  of  gold ; the  bits  and  plastrons 
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of  their  horses  are  of  gold.”  (Strabo, 
book  xi.) 

The  most  important  objects  in  this 
room  will  be  found  on  the  three  centre 
stands.  On  the  first  circular  stand  will 
be  found  the  gold  corytos  or  bow-case  of 
the  king  (421).  It  bears  a mythological 
Greek  subject,  in  repousse  work,  pro- 
bably of  local  interest  to  a Scythian 
ruler.  In  the  next  compartment  is  the 
gold  scabbard  of  his  sword,  represent- 
ing a battle-scene  between  Greeks  and 
Scythians,  in  which  the  fate  of  the 
battle  appears  equally  balanced  (424) ; 
the  hilt  of  the  sword,  with  handle  of 
solid  gold  (425) ; other  swords  of  infe- 
rior workmanship  will  be  seen  in  Nos. 
428  and  436  ; No.  419  is  a sharpening 
stone.  The  other  things  exhibited  in 
this  case  are  gold  ornaments  from  the 
dresses  of  the  king  and  the  queen, 
buried  with  them,  some  of  them  being 
evidently  of  barbarian  origin  ; Medusa 
heads  frequent ; the  dog  engraved  on 
ring  374  is  a good  specimen  of  art. 

On  the  2nd  stand  is  the  splendid  vase 
of  silver  gilt  discovered  in  1863,  with 
the  dish  and  ornaments  on  the  remain- 
ing stands,  in  the  tomb  of  a Scythian 
king,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  vase,  28  in.  high,  is  in  the  most 
perfect  style  of  Greek  art,  and  cannot 
be  of  later  dale  than  the  4th  centy. 
B.c.  The  magnificent  relief  figures 
round  the  upper  part  represent  Scy- 
thians taming  and  otherwise  attending 
to  horses,  which  probably  belong  to 
the  king’s  stable.  The  repousse  griffins 
attacking  stags  are  mythological  allu- 
sions to  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Scythians,  in  which  the  fabulous  ani- 
mal was  supposed  to  exist.  Instead 
of  being  poured  out  with  a cyathus, 
the  wine  evidently  flowed  out  through 
the  heads  of  the  Pegasus  and  the  lion 
below,  after  passing  through  a fine 
strainer  inside.  Probably  the  work 
of  an  Athenian  artist  of  the  period  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

A large  silver  dish  and  ladle,  found 
with  the  above  objects,  is  j)laced  on 
the  3rd  centre  stand ; they  are  of  pure 
Greek  work. 

Other  specimens  of  Greek  art,  with 
a c.onsiderable  admixture  of  barbarian 
imitations,  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the 


cases  in  this  room.  They  are  numbered 
consecutively,  but  must  be  described 
here  according  to  the  groups  or  collec- 
tions to  which  they  belong : — 

Cases  4 and  6 form  an  entire  collec- 
tion of  the  Scythian  objects  found  in  a 
tumulus  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 

Case  5.  Objects  found  in  the  same 
tomb  as  the  vase,  dish,  &c.,  on  the 
centre  stands  (Nos.  1 to  3).  On  the 
top  of  the  case  are  six  gold  cups  of 
large  size,  found  in  the  ruins  of  a 
palace  at  Serai,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

Case  7 contains  gold  and  silver 
objects  found  in  a tumulus  near 
Novocherkask,  and  which  must  have 
belonged  to  some  king.  From  the 
style  of  the  diadem  and  the  small 
Cupid  in  gold  (13),  they  must  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  Emperors 
of  Pome. 

Cases  8,  9,  12.  Gold  and  silver 
objects  removed  here  from  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  They  were  mostly 
found  in  the  Southern  steppe  pro- 
vinces, and  only  a small  minority  in 
Siberia.  The  traveller  will  notice  in 
the  case  nearest  the  door  a Streptos  of 
solid  gold,  terminating  in  the  bodies 
of  lions  and  weighing  3 lbs.  Some 
of  the  ornaments  are  studded  with 
turquoises.  Case  12  is  under  the  left 
window. 

Cases  10,  11,  and  13.  These  will  be 
found  near  the  windows.  They  contain 
objects  attributed  to  the  Chu'd  or  Fin- 
nish race,  anciently  inhabiting  the 
confines  of  Siberia  and  Russia  Proj^er. 
The  bronze  weapons  of  the  same  people, 
such  as  daggers,  knives,  and  mining 
implements,  will  be  found  in  a case 
near  the  window. 

Cases  14  and  18  contain  a collection 
of  bronze  objects  from  the  Kirghiz 
Steppes,  such  as  celts,  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  &c. 

Case  16,  under  2nd  window,  holds  a 
collection  of  Byzantino-Slave  objects, 
found  principally  at  Kief.  The  gold 
earrings  with  enamelled  figures  of 
Sirens  are  of  the  11th  centy.,  as  is 
also  the  large  gold  medal  of  Ciiernigof 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  case.  The 
inscription  round  it,  in  Slavonic,  is 
“ Lord,  aid  thy  servant  Basil.”  In  the 
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centre  is  the  head  of  Medusa  and  a 
dragon  being  vanquished  by  a figure 
rei^resenting  Christianity.  This  was 
a kind  of  amulet  worn  round  the  neck 
by  the  early  Russian  princes  and  their 
consorts  in  the  11th  and  12th  centys. 
As  Basil  was  the  name  taken  by  St. 
Vladimir  when  he  was  baptized,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  amulet  be- 
longed to  that  sovereign. 

Case  17  is  full  of  Mongolian  pottery 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Serai. 

Case  No.  20,  under  the  3rd  window, 
contains  2 well-preserved  dishes  of 
Persian  (Sassanide)  work,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  Christian  era ; also  the  re- 
mains of  a gold  sheatli,  witii  Assyrian 
winged  figures.  The  most  remarkable 
object  in  this  case  is,  however,  the 
silver  patera,  with  a border  in  bas- 
relief,  representing  crocodiles,  pelicans, 
leopards,  and  the  lotus-fiower.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  are  the  repousse 
figures  of  a man  standing  on  the  back 
of  another  and  chiselling  the  first  5 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  on  a 
tower  of  2 stories.  The  subject  is 
evidently  the  Nilometer.  Pound  in 
the  province  of  Perm,  on  the  borders 
of  Siberia,  and  probably  Roman  work 
of  the  2nd  centy.  a.c.  In  the  same 
case  are  some  gold  diadems,  cups,  a 
bracelet,  &c.,  found  at  Novocherkask, 
in  1861.  The  two  small  boxes  were 
used  for  carrying  grease,  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  to  this 
day  smear  their  swords  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  rusting. 


Library,  &g. 

The  room  next  the  Siberian  Gallery 
is  occupied  by  a collection  of  engrav- 
ings, the  basis  of  which  is  formed  by 
those  of  the  Striihl  collection.  It  is 
said  to  contain  200,000  plates,  some  of 
which  are  exposed  in  glass  cases  ; but 
they  cannot  be  particularized,  as  they 
are  changed  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

The  Ifibrary  is  contained  in  the 
next  rof»m.  It  was  formerly  composed 
of  the  libraries  of  iJiderot,  d’Alem- 
bert, Voltaire,  and  many  others;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  books  and 
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MSS.  have  been  removed  to  the  Public 
Library,  leaving  only  10,000  vols.  on 
Archaeology  (some  of  which  are  of 
great  value  and  interest),  and  a collec- 
tion of  works  on  art,  together  with 
documents  relating  to  the  different 
museums  of  the  Hermitage.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  Archaeological  Library 
is  here ; the  rest  has  been  removed 
to  remote  rooms. 

Part  of  the  library  is  railed  off 
and  appropriated  to  a collection  of 
archa?ological  curiosities  and  small 
bronzes,  many  of  them  being  Pom- 
peian, and  dug  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family.  The  spears  at  the  en- 
trance are  Etruscan.  The  1st  case  at 
the  window  (A  4)  contains  3 paterae 
and  other  small  objects.  Case  B,  large 
silver  salver  (413)  of  Roman  work, 
found  near  the  river  Pruth,  in  Mol- 
davia. Another  dish  (446),  of  re- 
pousse work,  representing  tlie  chase, 
also  Roman,  found  in  S',  of  Russia ; 
Mirror;  406,  “Venus  and  Adonis,” 
remarkable.  Last  Case  : 14  mirrors, 
principally  Etruscan,  and  engraved. 
The  Etruscan  helmet  (364),  found  at 
Bolsena,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
objects  from  the  Campana  collection. 
It  is  of  bronze,  with  a thin  covering 
of  silver,  like  the  helmet  (682)  in  the 
Kertch  collection.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a crest,  covered  with  a thin  plate 
of  gold,  on  which  some  ornaments  are 
engraved.  The  indentation  seen  at 
the  top  was  made  by  the  stone  which 
killed  the  w^earer,  whose  fractured 
skull  was  found  inside,  and  lies  under 
Case  B,  Over  the  helmet  are  an 
Etruscan  javelin  and  shield,  and  a 
pair  of  greaves.  Agninst  the  wall  on 
the  other  side  are  6 bronze  helmets, 
Etruscan  and  Roman.  There  is  an- 
other fine  rEtruscan  helmet  (423)  on  a 
stand  by  itself,  found  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Vulci  by  Lucien  Bonaparte; 
the  3 gold  crowns  have  been  restored 
from  antique  models.  Over  it  a bronze 
cuirasss  and  2 shields.  Opposite  it, 
on  a stand,  is  a large  and  inassivc 
silver  pail  (431),  found  in  IMoldavia, 
with  figures  of  Lcda  and  tlie  Swan, 
Cupid,  Hylas  ravished  Ijy  Nymphs, 
Daphne  and  Apollo,  &c.,  in  repousse 
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work.  The  vase,  373,  with  relief 
figures  of  Amazons,  and  liandles  formed 
by  Centaurs,  was  found  with  it.  Eoman 
work,  3rd  centy,  a.c. 

The  cases  on  the  other  side,  9 to  12, 
are  fall  of  statuettes  in  bronze  and 
terracotta,  lami)s,  small  vases,  and 
other  articles  of  pottery.  On  the  top 
of  Case  3,  two  bronze  statuettes,  found 
in  S.  Kussia  (o58),  with  a Christian 
inscription.  In  Case  1,  a steelyard. 
An  elegant  Etruscan  tripod  will  be 
noticed  on  a stand. 

The  long  gallery  alongside,  opening 
into  the  library,  corresponds  with  that 
upstairs  painted  in  imitation  of  the 
Loggia  of  Eaphael.  It  is  called  the 
Gallery  of  Drawings  by  ancient  mas- 
ters (about  12,000  numbers).  The 
drawings  exposed  on  the  walls  and  in 
the  glass  cases  being  changed  period- 
ically, it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the 
num1)ers.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  collection  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Landscape  and  head  of  an  old 
man,  by  Eembrandt.  Van  Dyck : 
portraits  of  Breughel  “ the  Velvet,” 
Eran^ois  de  Moncade  (whose  eques- 
trian picture  is  in  the  Louvre),  and 
head  of  the  painter  Sebastian  Vrancx; 
a sketch  for  the  picture  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Dnke  of  Buccleuch.  Eu- 
bens  : Helen  Fourment,  Cleopatra,  and 
the  sketch  for  the  large  picture  in  the 
Hermitage,  IMagdalen  washing  the  feet 
of  Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee. 
Charming  sketches  of  female  heads, 
by  Lancret ; a nude  figure  and  pretty 
head,  by  Boucher  ; and  an  old  woman 
spinning,  by  Watteau. 

After  leaving  the  gallery  the  visitor 
passes  through  4 rooms,’  containing  a 
very  large  and  well-arranged  collec- 
tion of  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  of 
every  iwssible  shape  and  form,  and 
more  than  1300  in  number  and  the 
Jiucst,  in  point  of  quality,  though  not 
in  extent,  in  the  world.  They  be- 
longed principally  to  a collection  made 
by  Dr.  Pizzati,  and  were  for  sorne  time 
deposited  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  ; 
but  the  most  valuable  specimens  are 
from  the  Campana  Museum.  Anti- 
quities of  this  description  being  well 
known  in  England,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  the  3 principal  vases  in  the 


collection.  In  the  centre  of  Eoom  17 
stands  the  gem  in  this  department.  It 
is  the  beautiful  and  perhaps  match- 
less vase  found  at  Cumse,  purchased 
with  the  Campana  Museum  and  called 
“the  king  of  vases.”  The  beauty  of 
the  relief  and  the  freshness  of  the 
gilding  and  colours  render  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  specimens  of  ce- 
ramic art.  The  subject  represented 
is  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis;  of  4th 
centy.  b.c. 

The  other  vase  or  amphora  next  to 
it  in  beauty  and  size  is  No.  523,  to  the 
1.  of  the  Cuma3  vase.  Subject,  Battle 
of  the  Gods  and  Titans.  No.  422  is 
another  fine  Apulian  amphora,  with  a 
representation  of  Priam  askingAchilles 
for  the  body  of  Hector.* 

The  mosaic  floor  in  this  room  was 
excavated  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Khersonesus. 

The  visitor  will  pass  out  through  a 
room  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a large 
tazza  of  aventurine.  The  stands  for 
candelabra  at  the  door  in  the  hall  bear 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.,  to  whom  they  were  pre- 
sented. 


5.  MarljJe  Palace  (Mramorny  Dvo- 
rcts),  on  the  Court  Quay. — This  was 
erected  by  Catherine,  between  1770 
and  1783,  as  a residence  for  Prince 
Gregory  Orloff,  who  died  before  its 
completion.  It  was  designed  by  Qua- 
renghi,  and  was  the  residence  of 
Stanislas  Poniatowski  until  his  death, 
when  it  became  the  property  of  Con- 
stantine, brother  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  At  present  it  is  inhabited 
l>y  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nico- 
lacvitch.  ddie  extraordinarily  massive 
walls  of  this  sombre  building  are  built 
of  blocks  of  granite;  the  supports  of 
the  roof  arc  iron  beams,  the  roof  itself 
sheet  cop])cr,  the  wnndow -frames  gilded 
copper.  There  is  very  little  marlde  in 
its  construction  to  justify  its  name. 
Over  the  riding-school  and  stables 
alongside  is  a colossal  bas-relief  by 
Baron  Klodt,  a Eussian  sculptor. 

This  palace  is  not  generally  in- 
spected by  tourists. 

* Vide  ‘Catalogue  des  Vases  Feints.’  Price 
25  cop.  Sold  at  the  door  of  the  Hermitage. 
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G.  Enyineering  School.  — Michael 
Palace  (Micliaelofski  Zkmok). — This 
Palace,  or  rather  Castle,  as  dis- 
tiuguished  from  the  Palace  of  the 
late  Grand  Duchess  Helen  Pavlovna, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Summer 
Palace  on  the  Fontanka  Canal,  which 
was  pulled  down  by  the  Emperor 
Paul,  who  built  this  pile  of  granite 
in  its  stead,  fortified  it  as  a place 
of  defence,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Archangel  Michael.  The  castle  has 
a more  gloomy  exterior  than  the 
other  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
is  of  an  extraordinary  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  in  the  form  of  a square, 
of  which  the  four  facades  all  differ 
in  style  one  from  the  other  ; the 
ditches  which  originally  snrrounded  it 
are  now  partly  filled  up  and  laid  ont 
in  gardens,  but  the  principal  entrance 
is  still  over  some  drawbridges.  In  the 
square  before  the  chief  gate  stands  a 
monument  which  Paul  erected  to  Peter 
the  Great,  with  the  inscription,  “ Pro- 
de'du  Pravnuk  ” (the  Grandson  to  the 
Grandfather).  Vide  “Monuments.” 
Over  the  principal  door,  which  is  over- 
loaded with  architectural  ornaments, 
is  inscribed  in  golden  letters  a passage 
from  the  Bible  in  the  old  Slavonian 
language  : “ On  thy  house  will  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  rest  for  ever- 
more.” 

This  palace  was  built  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  between  1797  and 
1801  ; 5000  men  were  employed  on  it 
daily  until  it  was  finished ; and,  the 
more  quickly  to  dry  the  walls,  large 
iron  plates  were  made  hot  and  fastened 
to  them  for  a time.  The  result  wms,  that 
soon  after  the  Emperor  Paul’s  death 
it  was  abandoned  as  quite  uninhabit- 
able; the  cost  of  building  it  is  said 
to  have  been  18,000,000  rubles;  had 
sulficient  time  Ijeen  taken,  it  wmuld 
not  have  amounted  to  six  millions. 
The  halls  and  apartments  of  the 
castle  are  large  and  numerous.  A 
fine  marble  staircase  leads  to  the  first 
story,  and  the  vestibules  and  corridors 
are  paved  ^ with  beautiful  kinds  of 
marble.  The  lloorings  of  the  saloons 
were  taken  from  the  Taurida  Palace, 
because  the  new  ones  were  not  ready. 
They  have  since  been  restored  to  their 


old  places.  The  room  in  which  the 
Emperor  Paul  met  with  his  tragical  end 
in  now  converted  into  a chapel,  after 
having  been  walled  up  during  the  two 
preceding  reigns.  The  painted  ceil- 
ings have  considerable  interest.  In  one 
is  represented  the  revival  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  and  Ruthenia,  a beautiful 
virgin,  with  the  features  of  Paul, 
seated  on  a mountain.  Near  her,  the 
mighty  eagle,  Fame,  flying  from  the 
South  in  terror,  announces  the  injustice 
that  has  been  done  to  her  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  entreats  the  mighty 
eagle  to  shelter  her  under  his  wing. 
In  the  distance  is  seen  the  island 
(Malta)  threatened  by  waves  and 
hostile  fleets.  In  another  hall,  all 
the  gods  of  Greece  are  assembled 
and  their  physiognomies  are  those 
of  persons  of  the  Court.  The  architect, 
whose  purse  profited  considerably  by 
the  building  of  the  castle,  appears 
among  them  as  a flying  Mercury. 
When  Paul,  who  was  a ready  punster, 
and  who  knew  very  well  that  all  the 
money  he  paid  was  not  changed  into 
stone  and  wood,  caused  the  different 
faces  to  be  pointed  ont  to  him,  he 
immediately  recognised  the  face  of 
the  Mercury  and  said,  laughing  to 
his  courtiers,  “ Ah  ! voila  Tarchitecte, 
qui  vole.” 

The  palace  is  now  the  School  of 
Engineers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  General  Todleben,  to  whom 
application  must  be  made  to  view'  it. 


7.  Taurida  Palace  (Tavricheskoi 
Dvorets). — This  was  built  in  178o, 
by  Catherine  II.,  and  given  by  her 
to  Field-Marshal  Potemkin  after 
he  had  cnnquered  the  Crimea  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  King  of 
Georgia.  The  Empress  subsequently 
repurchased  it.  The  i>alace  is  famous 
for  the  entertainments  given  there  by 
the  magnificent  Prince.  Later  it  was 
tenanted  by  Louisa,  the  beautiful  but 
unfortunate  Queen  of  Prussia  ; by  the 
Persian  Envoy,  Khozra  Mirza ; and 
lastly,  in  1830,  by  Oscar,  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden.  The  Emperor  Paul  turned 
the  entire  palace  into  a barrack  for  his 
guards ; but  his  successor  restored  it 
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to  its  more  befitting  purpose  of  a royal 
residence.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
superannuated  ladies  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  The  garden  is  very  extensive 
and  well  laid  out.  The  best  pictures 
have  been  removed  to  other  collec- 
tions, and  there  remains  but  little  of 
interest  within  to  gratify  any  curiosity 
beyond  that  of  viewing  the  palace 
built  for  the  favourite  of  Catherine 
the  Great. 


8.  Fortress  and  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paid  (Ki-epost). — Peter  the 
Great  laid  the  foundation  of  a fortress 
on  the  16th  May,  1703,  but  the  present 
fortifications  of  stone  were  commenced 
in  1706  under  the  superintendence  of 
Tressini,  an  Italian  architect.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  cathedral  was  laid 
in  1714  on  the  site  of  a church  built 
in  1703.  Consecrated  in  1733,  it  was 
struck  by  lightning  for  the  third  time 
in  1756.  The  spire  fell  in  and  de- 
stroyed a Dutch  clock  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  tower  at  great  expense, 
besides  doing  much  other  damage. 
Tlie  body  of  the  ch.  was  restored  in 
1757,  and  Balles,  a Dutch  arcliitect, 
drew  the  plan  of  a new  belfry  and 
spire.  The  former  was  finished  in 
1770,  and  the  latter  was  put  up  in 
1772.  The  framework  was  covered 
with  sheets  of  copper,  as  well  as  the 
globe,  the  angel,  and  the  cross  which 
surmount  the  spire.  The  gilding  of 
the  copper  cost  2814  ducats,  or  22 
pounds  of  pure  gold.  The  present 
clock,  with  chimes,  was  put  up  in 
1774.  The  angel  and  cross  showing 
symptoms  of  decay,  a Russian  peasant 
undertook  hi  1830  to  repair  them.  He 
accomplished  the  feat  with  extraordi- 
nary daring,  aided  only  by  a nail  and 
a rope;  but  in  1855  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a scaffolding  to  the 
very  top  of  the  spire  in  order  to  secure 
it  more  thoroughly. 

The  cathedral,  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, is  an  oblong  building,  210  feet  in 
length  and  98  in  breadth.  A small 
lanteru-shaped  cupola,  painted  white, 
rises  over  the  altar.  The  western  end 
is  surmounted  by  a four-cornered  bel- 
fiy,  112  ft.  high,  above  which  rises  the 


pyramidal  spire,  so  conspicuous  for  its 
elegance  amidst  the  many  domes  and 
cupolas  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  spire 
alone,  is  128  ft.  high,  the  globe  5 ft., 
and  the  cross  21  ft.  The  summit  of 
the  cross  is  therefore  371  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  or  10  ft.  higher 
than  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  the  tallest  spire 
in  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ch.  tower  in  Reval. 

All  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  since 
the  foundation  of  Si.  Petersburg  lie 
buried  in  the  cathedral,  excepting  only 
Peter  II.,  who  died  and  was  interred 
at  Moscow.  The  bodies  are  deposited 
under  the  floor  of  the  ch.,  the  marble 
tombs  above  only  marking  the  sites 
of  the  graves.  The  tomb  of  Peter  the 
Great  should  be  visited  first.  It  lies 
near  the  S.  door,  opposite  the  image 
of  St.  Peter.  The  image  with  its  rich 
gold  frame  gives  Peter’s  stature  at 
his  birth,  viz.  19|  in.,  as  well  as  his 
breadth,  5f  in.  His  consort,  Cathe- 
rine I.,  lies  buried  in  the  same 
vault.  The  tomb  of  Catherine  II.  is 
to  the  right  of  the  altar-screen.  The 
row  of  tombs  on  the  JST.  side  of  the 
cathedral  begins  with  that  of  the 
Emperor  Paul.  The  image  of  St. 
Paul,  opposite  to  it,  also  gives  the 
height  and  breadth  of  that  sovereign 
at  birth.  The  diamond  wedding-ring 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  attached 
to  the  image  near  his  tomb.  The 
sarcophagus  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine, brother  of  Nicholas  L,  will  be 
recognised  by  the  keys  of  the  fortresses 
of  Modlin  and  Zamoscz,  in  Poland, 
which  lie  on  it.  The  Emperor  Nicho- 
las lies  in  the  aisle  opj^osite  the  tomb 
of  Peter  the  Great,  while  the  grave 
of  his  grandson  and  namesake,  the 
deeply-lamented  Tsesarevitch,  who 
died  at  Nice  in  1865,  will  easily  be 
recognised  in  the  same  aisle  by  the 
palm-branches  and  the  porcelain  gar- 
land of  roses  deposited  upon  it  by 
those  who  so  deeply  mourn  his  loss. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  mili- 
tary trophies,  standards,  flags,  keys 
of  fortresses,  shields  and  battle-axes, 
taken  from  the  Swedes,  Turks,  Per- 
sians, Poles,  and  French.  The  de- 
vices on  the  flags  Avill  be  a sufficient 
indication  of  their  origin.  Among  the 
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militaiy  trophies  is  the  pillow  used  by 
Suvorolf  during  his  campaigns. 

The  fortress  is  used  as  a state 
prison.  Alexis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Peter  the  Great,  having  been  per- 
suaded to  return  from  Germany,  was 
arraigned  for  treason  and  imprisoned 
in  the  dreary  casemates  of  this  dun- 
geon, where  his  father  visited  him 
immediately  previous  to  his  sudden 
death.  He  lies  buried,  together  with 
his  unfortunate  wife  (vide  Hist. 
Notice),  in  a vault  under  the  cathedral. 
Their  names  are  recorded  on  brass 
plates  let  into  the  Avail  of  the  edifice. 
They  can  be  seen  by  going  through  a 
door  to  the  1.  in  the  porch.  The 
conspirators  of  1825  were  confined 
and  tried,  and  some  executed,  within 
its  walls.  The  cells  are  not  shown 
to  visitors,  but  the  ch.  is  open  all 
day.  The  Imperial  Mint  stands  within 
the  walls,  and  may  be  viewed  on 
application. 

Within  a brick  building  near  the 
ch.  is  kept  the  celebrated  boat  of 
Peter  the  Great,  which  bears  the 
proud  title  of  ‘ The  Grandfather  of 
the  Eussian  Navy.’  It  was  found  by 
Peter  in  1688  under  a shed  at  Ismai- 
lovo,  the  country  residence  of  his 
grandfather,  Nikita  Komanotf,  and 
liis  curiosity  Avas  so  much  excited  on 
being  told  by  Franz  Timmermann,  a 
Dutch  shipbuilder,  that  it  could  sail 
against  the  Avind,  that  he  caused  it 
to  be  put  in  order  and  launched  on 
the  Ytinza  river  at  Moscoav.  Sailing 
this  boat  gave  him  a taste  for  naval 
matters,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  a fleet  and  the  extension 
of  the  Eussian  monarchy.  Although 
the  boat  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
have  been  sent  to  John  the  TerrilAle 
by  Queen  ElizaljetJi,  about  the  year 
1580,  yet  it  is  noAV  almost  generally 
believed  that  it  was  constructed  in 
Eussia  by  Dutch  carpenters  in  1668, 
during  the  reign  of  Alexis,  at  Dedi- 
novo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  M oskva 
with  the  Oka.  It  is  carefully  kept  in 
repair,  and  painted  exactly  as  in  the 
days  of  Peter.  In  1872  it  Avas  carried 
Avitli  much  solemnity  to  an  Exhibition 
at  IMoscow,  and  brought  back  Avith 
the  same  honours. 


9.  Feter  the  Great's  Cottage  (Domik 
Petra  Velikaho). — This  Avas  the  first 
house  and  palace  built  by  Peter  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  in  1703,  and 
he  lived  in  it  Avhile  superintending 
the  construction  of  St.  Petersburg. 
It  stands  to  the  right  of  the  fort- 
ress, at  a little  distance  from  it, 
but  on  the  same  island.  'Its  length 
is  about  55  ft.,  and  its  breadth 
20  ft.  It  contains  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen ; that  on  tlie  left  Avas  Peter’s 
lAedroom  and  dining-room,  and  is  noAV 
used  as  a chapel.  A miraculous  image 
of  the  Saviour,  which  accompanied 
Peter  the  Great  in  his  battles  and 
assisted  at  Poltava,  is  suspended  there 
and  receives  the  salutations  of  nume- 
rous devotees.  Two  guardians  of  the 
house  Avere  foully  murdered  by  a sol- 
dier in  1863,  for  itlie  sake  of  the  dona- 
tion box.  Numerous  relics  of  the  great 
reformer  of  Eussia  are  kept  here : a 
boat  which  he  built,  the  remains  of 
its  sails,  and  the  bench  on  Avhich  he 
sat  at  his  door,  are  all  preserved  under 
the  casing  with  Avhicii  the  entire 
building  has  been  covered  to  protect 
it  from  decay. 

The  Avoodeii  church  (“  the  Cafh. 
of  the  Trinity")  between  the  fort- 
ress and  Peter  the  Great’s  house,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Troitski  bridge  of 
boats,  was  founded  in  1703,  and  con- 
secrated in  1710,  and  is  therefore  the 
most  ancient  sacred  edifice  in  the 
capital,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  having  been  rebuilt  since  its 
foundation.  It  has  a Ijell  Avhich  was 
brought  from  the  toAvn  of  Abo  in 
Finland,  in  1713,  and  several  objects 
Avhich  either  belonged  to,  or  were 
turned,  by  Peter  the  Great. 


10.  Academy  of  Sciences  (Academia 
Nauk),  on  the  Vasili  Ostrof,  between 
the  University  and  Exchange. — By 
desire  of  Peter  the  Great,  Leibnitz 
drcAV  up  the  statutes  of  tiiis  Academy, 
and  it  was  founded  in  1721.  It  is  noAV 
diAuded  into  tliree  departments:  Ma- 
thematical Science,  Eussian  Imiguago 
and  Literature,  and  History  and  Phi- 
lology. IVtany  eminent  men  have  been 
members  of  it,  the  earliest  l)eing  Baer, 
Euler,  Muller,  Pallas,  Gmelin,  and 
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Scliubert.  It  is  now  presided  over 
by  Admiral  Count  Liitke,  a circum- 
navigator of  the  globe,  whose  contri- 
butions to  science,  and  particularly 
to  geography,  are  well  known.  There 
are  21  ordinary  members,  55  honorary, 
among  whom  7 foreign,  and  its  corre- 
spondents are  above  200  in  numlier. 
The  State  contributes  about  41,000Z. 
per  annum  towards  its  support.  The 
Astronomical  Observatory  at  Wilna  is 
attached  to  it. 

The  Library  contains  147,000  books 
and  MSS. ; among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  the  celebrated 
Kepler  in  18  volumes.  One  of  its 
greatest  treasures  is  the  ‘ Code  Eadzi- 
will,’  or  MS.  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Kestor,  written  about  . a.d.  1280.  It  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  illumina- 
tions, which  show  that  the  earlier 
costumes  of  the  Kussians  were  the 
same  as  those  of  England,  France,  or 
Germany ; the  present  Asiatic  dress 
] laving  lieen  only  introduced  since  the 
14th  cent. 

In  the  Asiatic  Museum  is  a further 
collection  of  booivs  and  MSS.,  number- 
ing nearly  12,000.  Of  these,  1369  vols. 
are  in  the  Chinese  language  ; the  re- 
mainder are  in  the  various  cliaracters 
and  dialects  of  the  East,  and  relate  to 
its  history,,  religion,  and  literature. 
TJiere  is  likewise  a cabinet  of  Eastern 
coins  and  medals  in  this  museum. 
21,536  in  number.  An  interesting 
collection  of  Mongolian  idols,  in  gilt 
bronze,  illustrating  the  religion  of 
Budha,  will  also  arrest  the  eye. 

The  Egyptian  Museum  lias  surren- 
dered its  mummies  to  the  Hermitage, 
and  now  offers  little  of  interest. 

The  Ethnographic  Museum  consists 
of  the  dresses  and  implements  of  the 
various  races  that  inhabit  the  Kussian 
empire ; likewise  some  of  Chinese, 
I’ersians,  A.leutans,  Carelians,  and  of 
the  poiuilations  of  many  other  regions 
little  known  except  to  Kussian  tra- 
vellers. 

The  collection  of  medals  and  coins 
contains  numerous  specimens  collected 
chielly  by  Count  Suchtelen,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Academy.  The  progress 
of  the  art  of  coining  money  in  Kussia 
may  be  well  studied  here.  There  are 


long  gradations  between  the  leather 
tokens  of  antiquity,  the  platinum 
coins  of  Catherine,  and  the  gold  half- 
imperials of  the  present  reign. 

The  Botanical  Collection  has  been 
enriched  by  the  herbarium  of  the  late 
academician  Meyer. 

The  [Anatomical  Cabinet  contains 
an  exhibition  of  subjects  by  no  means 
pleasant  to  view,  although  of  interest 
to  the  pathological  student.  The  head 
of  a lady  whom  Peter  the  Great  loved 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  curiosi- 
ties. 

The  Mineralogical  Collection  is  large 
and  useful  for  the  jjurposes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  its  riches 
are  due  to  the  labours  of  the  learned 
Pallas.  It  is  not,  however,  conspicu- 
ous for  many  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens. One  of  these  is  a large  and 
rich  twisted  branch  of  native  silver 
from  Siberia ; and  another,  of  much 
interest,  is  the  large  aerolitic  stone 
that  fell  at  Smolensk  in  1807,  present- 
ing the  usual  black  crust  and  pris- 
matic form  of  these  remarkable  bodies. 
There  is  also  one  of  the  largest  me- 
teorites in  Europe,  though  surpassed 
by  those  in  the  mineral  department  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  found 
at  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia,  and  is  re- 
markable for  containing  the  mineral 
olivine,  in  some  cases  crystallized, 
which  fills  the  cavities  of  the  great 
sponge-like  mass  of  the  iron. 

A large  artificial  globe,  constructed 
by  Euler,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  It  is  no  longer  a curiosity 
since  Wyld’s  Great  Globe  was  put  up 
and  taken  down  in  Leicester  Square. 

Although  as  yet  incomplete,  the 
Zoological  Collection  will  perhaps  be 
of  greater  interest  than  any  other  to 
the  English  traveller,  for  it  contains 
the  unfossilized  remains  of  the  great 
mammoth  and  rhinoceros.  These  are 
especially  remarkable  from  their  hav- 
ing been  preserved  through  countless 
ages  in  the  ice  of  Siberian  rivers, 
and  from  their  fiesh  and  integuments 
having  lieen  from  this  cause  so  pre- 
served from  decay,  that  wolves  and 
bears  came  down  to  feed  on  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  revealed.  The  mam- 
moth was  discovered  in  1799,  by  a 
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\ Tungusiau  fisliermaii,  on  the  banks 
' of  the  Lena,  in  Siberia,  in  lat.  70°,  and 
was  afterwards  brought  away  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  1806 ; and  thus  the  break- 
ing away  of  a clitf  brought  the  men 
of  the  last  generation  face  to  face 
with  a species  of  elephant  that  had 
ceased  to  exist,  as  a living  creature, 
for  a period  which  the  modern  geolo- 
gist carries  far  back  in  time,  to  what 
may  be  called  the  geological  dawn  of 
human  history. 

The  monster  whose  remains  are 
here  very  imperfectly  exhibited  was 
comparatively  but  a small,  and  per- 
haps a young,  individual  of  his  race. 
The  huge  skull  of  one  of  his  kindred 
lying  in  the  same  room  shows  that 
the  mammoth  must  have  attained  a 
size  one-fourth,  if  not  one-third,  larger 
than  the  one  here  seen ; the  skeleton 
is  also  incomplete.  The  tusks  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  individual  as  the 
bones,  and  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
legs  of  the  left  side,  which  was  that 
most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  are  made  up  of  wood  and 
plaster,  but  the  bones  of  the  right 
side  are  pretty  complete,  and  the  feet, 
like  the  head,  are  covered  by  the  in- 
teguments. Only  nine  of  the  ribs 
belonged  to  the  animal.  A mass  of 
the  skin  may  be  seen  alongside ; and 
in  the  glass  case  is  a jflece  of  skin 
with  some  of  the  reddish-brown  hair 
still  adhering  to  it.  The  hair  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  tliis  denizen 
of  northern  latitudes. 

A small  stuffed  elephant  and  its 
skeleton  stand  side  by  side  with  tlie 
mammoth,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
jiarison,  but  they  look  small  when 
compared  witli  the  mamnnflh,  which 
is  at  least  2 ft.  higher  and  longer  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  latter  being 
13  ft.  long.  The  difterence  between 
the  two  skeletons,  in  the  position  of 
the  tusks,  immediately  attracts  notice. 
In  the  mammoth  they  approadi  closer 
jl  togetlier  at  the  roots  than  in  the  ele- 

I pliant,  and  are  in  this  specimen  re- 

pre.sented  as  extending  laterally  like 
two  scythes  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  and  not  in  two  parallel  verti- 
cal planes  a,s  in  the  elephant.  But 


this  would  appear  to  be  an  erroneous 
restoration  of  the  tusks  of  the  mam- 
moth, the  true  direction  of  which  was 
first  forwards,  and,  at  some  distance 
from  the  head,  inwards,  exactly  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  here  repre- 
sented. Some  of  the  mammotli-tu.sks 
in  this  museum  are  8^  ft.  long.  The 
mammoth  is  also  distinguished  from 
the  elephant  by  the  greater  length 
and  compression  of  its  skull,  as  well 
as  by  its  superior  height,  giving  the 
elephant  the  advantage  of  an  appa- 
rently greater  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

Besides  these,  a large  assortment  is 
here  seen  of  the  bones  of  this  extinct 
species  of  elephant  {Eleplias  primi- 
genius,  Blumbach),  some  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  seem  to  have  surpassed 
this  specimen  in  size  as  much  as  the 
latter  exceeds  the  elephant  by  its  side. 
The  remains  of  an  extinct  species 
of  rhinoceros  teichorhimis)  are 

scarcely  less  interesting  than  those  of 
the  mammoth.  A head,  on  which  the 
skin  is  almost  entire,  and  the  feet 
similarly  clothed,  and  having  even  fine 
hair  still  on  parts  of  them,  form  the 
most  important  portions  of  these  re- 
mains. The  skull,  owing  to  its  great 
length  and  the  arching  of  the  upper 
jaw,  has  some  reseml)lance  to  that  of 
a bird,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  given 
rise  to  the  fables  which  circulate  among 
the  savage  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea  respecting  a colossal  bird  of 
old  times,  the  bones  of  which  are  said 
to  be  occasionally  found.  The  learned 
curator  of  the  museum  has  analyzed 
the  remains  of  food  found  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  teeth  of  this  huge  beast, 
and  discovered  that  he  fed  on  young 
Inanches  of  the  fir-tree.  There  are 
about  lo  skulls  of  the  animal  kept 
here.  In  these  remains  we  probably 
see  the  animals  of  whom  the  ancients 
had  heard  from  the  Arimaspi.  It  is 
at  all  events  certain  that  the  tusks  of 
the  mammoth  were  well  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  obtained  from  their  trade 
with  the  Scythians. 

Amongst  other  objects  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Collection  are  well-stuttcd  speci- 
mens of  the  sea  otter  from  the  N. 
Pacific,  one  of  which  is  5 or  G ft.  long. 
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and  wliose  81:111  alone  is  valued  at 
200 L Tlie  birds  from  Kamchatka  are 
also  a valuable  series,  including  some 
of  the  duck  tribes  of  great  scarcity. 
Tlie  sturgeons  of  every  sea  may  be 
here  seen,  including  species  from  the 
Amur  and  the  Caspian.  The  skeleton 
of  a huge  Dugong  {Rutya  stillagis)  is 
supposed  to  represent  a species  that 
has  become  extinct  since  1745,  but  the 
claim  thus  urged  on  behalf  of  this 
skeleton  has  been  disputed  by  foreign 
physiologists. 

The  Academy  is  open  on  Mondays 
to  the  public  from  1 0 to  4.  An  intro- 
duction to  a member  of  it  is  of  service 
in  seeing  the  different  collections  at 
any  other  time. 


11.  The  University  (Uiilversitet) 
stands  on  Vasili  Ostrof,  near  the  Ex- 
cliange.  It  was  founded  in  1819.  It 
has,  in  addition  to  the  Faculties  of  His- 
tory, Physics,  and  Jurisprudence,  that 
of  Oriental  languages,  of  which  a great 
variety  are  practically  taught  here. 
There  is  no  chair  of  medicine,  which  is 
banished  to  u.  special  academy,  with 
about  1500  stutleiits,  situated  a little 
higher  up  the  river,  and  founded 
in  1800,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Wylie,  Bart., 
a Scotch  j)hysician,  who  did  much 
towards  advancing  his  science  in 
Itussia.  (Vide  “Monuments.”) 

Tliis  University  is  attended  by  about 
1400  students,  the  matriculations  being 
rs.  50  (11.  10s.),  as  at  Moscow.  The 
nobility  only  began  to  send  their  sons 
to  llussian  universities  under  the  reign 
of  Nicholas,  when  Count  Uvarof,  Mi- 
nister of  Public  Instruction,  set  the 
fashion  by  sending  his  own  son  to  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  that 
reign,  education  received  a more  na- 
tional impress,  and  somewhat  of  a 
military  tendency,  since  abandoned. 
Tlie  students  no  longer  wear  swords 
and  cocked-hats,  and  arc  in  every  way 
liberally  treated.  The  policy  of  the 
Thnperor  Nicholas  in  reference  to  edu- 
cation was  summed  up  in  three  words, 
contained  in  an  instruction  to  Count 
Uvaroff:  “Orthodoxy,  autocracy,  na- 
tionality.” 


The  library  contains  63,000  vols. 
The  scientific  collections  are  unim- 
portant. The  remaining  universilies 
of  the  empire  are  situated  at  Moscow, 
Kief,  Kazan,  Kharkof,  Odessa,  Dorpat, 
Warsaw,  and  Helsingfors. 


12.  Academy  of  Arfe*  (Academia 
Hudojestv.)  on  Vasili  Ostrof.  — Peter 
the  Great  bestowed  much  attention 
on  the  introduction  of  the  fine  arts 
into  Kussia,  and  sent  many  young- 
men  to  study  in  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries. Three  of  those  pupils  attained 
some  celebrity  in  Kussia  by  painting 
images  for  the  Church  in  the  stylo 
of  the  Italian  masters,  as,  for  instance, 
those  in  the  Cath.  within  the  Fort- 
ress. Tlie  Chamberlain  Shuvalofif, 
founder  of  the  University  of  Mos- 
cow, induced  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
in  1757  to  establish  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  In  1764  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  granted  new  statutes 
and  patronised  the  productions  of  na- 
tive artists,  who  had  to  be  checked 
in  their  tendency  of  painting  in  a 
Byzantine  ecclesiastical  form  for  the 
ornamentation  of  chs.,  by  which  they 
obtained  much  lucrative  employment. 
Under  the  direction  of  Lossenko,  one 
of  the  earliest  Academicians,  the  Aca- 
demy produced  Ugruimof,  the  painter 
of  two  pictures  in  the  Russian  depart- 
ment of  the  Hermitage  Gallery.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  pupils 
of  the  Academy  were  much  given  to 
fresco-painting  in  the  style  of  Watteau 
and  Boucher,  and  it  was  only  in  that 
of  Alexander  I.  that  any  great  talent 
began  to  be  exhibited.  The  Ivanofs, 
father  and  son,  and  BriiloAv,  were  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  that  period. 
Then  followed  Brunni,  Stchedrin,  Bo- 
goliubof,  Aivazofski,  Neff,  and  many 
others.  The  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Nicolaevna  is  President,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Vice-President, 
of  this  Academy,  which  admits  puj^ils 
of  all  classes  of  society. 

The  Russian  school  has  lately  iiro- 
duced  2 pictures  of  striking  merit — 

‘ The  Last  Supper,’  by  Gay,  a realistic 
conception  of  great  boldness,  since  it 

* Open  daily,  gratis,  from  10  to  4. 
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entirely  departs  from  the  conventional 
representation  of  the  position  of  the 
Saviour  and  His  Disciples  at  table,  and 
portrays  them  reclining  on  couches,  in 
accordance  with  Eastern  custom ; the 
other  picture  is  by  Flavitzky,  ‘The 
Princess  Tarakanova  in  prison  during 
an  inundation.’  She  is  depicted  with 
much  pathos,  struck  with  terror  at  the 
rising  of  the  water  in  her  cell.  The 
princess  was  an  impostor  and  a state 
prisoner,  and  is  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  met  her  death  in  the  fortress 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  manner  de- 
l^icted  (vide  ‘ Description  of  Novospaski 
Monastery  at  Moscow  ’).  Sculpture  and 
architecture  have  not  as  yet  insi^ired 
or  rendered  very  famous  any  pupil  of 
this  Academy. 

The  present  building  was  erected 
between  1765  and  1788,  by  a Eussian 
architect,  partly  after  designs  by  La- 
motte  and  Velten.  It  forms  an  immense 
pile,  1722  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
70  ft.  in  elevation.  The  facade  on 
the  Neva,  about  400  ft.  in  length,  is 
adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters. 
The  portico  in  the  centre  is  ornamented 
with  the  statues  of  a Farnese  Hercules 
and  a Flora,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
elegant  cupola,  on  which  a colossal 
Minerva  is  seated.  On  the  parapet  in 
front  of  the  Academy  are  two  superb 
granite  sphynxes,  brought  from  Egypt. 

The  building  has  of  late  years  been 
entirely  transformed,  aud  its  contents 
re-arranged.  The  lower  floor  is  now 
devoted  to  sculpture,  specimens  and 
casts  of  which  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically in  a series  of  rooms,  begin- 
ning with  the  early  Greek  and  Koman 
schools,  and  terminating  with  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  present  day.  Visitors  will 
recognise  casts  of  many  familiar  and 
celebrated  objects  of  art.  Above  this 
floor  are  the  galleries  appropriated  to 
painting,  while  the  upper  story  con- 
tains a large  collection  of  drawings, 
<fcc.,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of 
architectural  art.  The  ecclesiologist 
should  inquire  for  the  Christian  (By- 
zantine) collection.  A well -lighted 
hall  in  the  same  flgt  is  used  for  an 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Picture  Gallery,  one  of 
little  interest  except  to  those  who 


might  wish  to  study  the  Eussian  school 
in  its  earlier  stages,  and  to  which 
additions  are  being  continually  made, 
has  been  rendered  very  attractive  by 
the  flne  collection  of  French,  Belgian, 
and  German  pictures,  bequeathed  to 
it  by  Count  Kushelef,  who  died  in 
1864. 

Picture  Galleries. 

Ascending  the  handsome  staircase 
of  the  Academy,  the  visitor  will  enter 
by  a door  on  the  left  of  the  landing 
into  the 

Is^  Room.  — Walls  covered  witli 
copies  of  Eaphael’s  cartoons  by  Brunni, 
Hofman,  and  other  artists  of  the  Eus- 
sian school. 

2nd  Room. — Medals  and  gems  in 
centre.  Cartoons  of  boar-hunts  and 
sylvan  sports. 

3rd  Room. — A few  pictures  by  Van 
der  Heist,  Teniers,  and  other  Dutch  ar- 
tists. Portrait  of  Mosnier,  the  painter. 
Allegorical  picture,  with  Catherine  II. 
in  the  centre,  byTorelli. 

4di  Room. — Marble  statue  of  Count- 
ess Ostermann,  by  Thorwaldsen.  A few 
small  pictures  by  Greuse,  Mosnier,  and 
Ingres,  and  a study  by  Haydon. 

bth  Room. — (The  Kushelef  collec- 
tion begins  here.)  Clesinger’s  marble 
statue  of  Sappho.  2 pictures  by  Ary 
Scheffer.  Very  good  specimens  of 
Meissonier,  particularly  ‘ the  Smoker.’ 
A tolerably  good  collection  of  Diaz's, 
near  the  door.  On  the  wall  to  the 
left,  a startling  picture  by  Horace 
Vernet;  his  daughter  being  carried 
away  by  the  Angel  of  Death.  A pool, 
by  Daubigny,  is  a very  pretty  little 
picture.  A ‘Sea  View,’  and  ‘A 
Fisherman,’  by  0.  Hoguet,  are  good 
specimens ; and  Isabey’s  ‘ Eeturnfrom 
the  Chase  ’ will  strike  the  visitor  by 
its  bright  and  pleasing  colouring. 
Tlie  most  remarkable  picture  in  the 
collection  is,  however,  Paul  Delaroche’s 
well-known  ‘ Cromwell  contemplating 
the  dead  body  of  Cliarles  I.’  This  is 
one  of  tliree  pictures  of  that  subject 
painted  by  the  same  artist.  Near  it 
is  ‘ Tlie  Death  of  Correggio,’  l)y 
Tassaert;  also  ‘Scenes  in  Morocco,’ 
])y  Delacroix.  The  ‘ Sheep-pen,’  by 
G.  Jacques,  is  a very  happy  specimen 
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of  the  French  school.  Brascassat’s 
Bull  is  of  great  merit.  The  other  pic- 
tures of  note  in  this  room  are  ‘ Blow- 
ing up  of  a Ship,’  by  T.  Gudin;  a 
‘ Sea  Shore,’  with  an  excellent  etfect 
of  distance  by  F.  Ziem ; a ‘ Young 
girl  in  a wood,’  by  T.  Couture;  2 
pictures  by  Leopold  Kobert;  4 by  C. 
Troyon  ; Gerome’s  well-known  picture 
of  the  ‘ Duel  after  the  Masquerade ;’ 

‘ View  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,’  by 
P.  Marilhat ; a charming  bouquet  of 
flowers,  by  S.  St.  Jean  ; and,  lastly,  a 
‘ Study  from  nature,’  by  T.  Kousseau. 

Qtli  i?oowi.— German  and  Belgian 
schools.  2 pictures  by  Gallait  (see 
‘ The  Duke  d’Egmont  ’),  4 pictures  by 
Leys,  and  a very  touching  picture  by 
C.  Stevens,  ‘ Tlie  Organ-grinder  and 
his  dead  Monkey.’  The  ‘ Lady  and 
Page  ’ is  by  0.  Becker  of  Berlin.  The 
most  successful 'picture  in  this  room  is 
erhaps  ‘ The  lire  at  a farm-house,’ 
y L.  Kuaus,  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
ductions of  that  artist.  Opposite  to  it 
is  a good  specimen  of  Hildebrand. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  pictures  by 
Achenbach  in  this  room. 

Itli  Boom. — This  will  be  recognised 
by  the  marble  bust  of  Count  Kushelef 
over  the  door  leading  into  the  library 
beyond  (38,000  vols.).  The  pictures 
here  are  mostly  by  ancient  masters. 
There  is  a landscape  attributed  to  Rem- 
brandt, and  therefore  rare.  ‘ Infant 
Jesus  with  attributes  of  healing,’  by 
L.  Cranach ; Terburg,  ‘ Portrait  of  a 
lady;’  G.  Wetscher,  ‘Boy  blowing 
bubldes  ;’  Breughel,  ‘ Adoration  of  the 
IMagi ;’  Cuyp,  ‘ A gentleman  leaving 
for  the  chase ;’  and  a pleasing  Greuse. 

From  the  5th  Room,  or  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  opposite  the  door 
leading  into  Room  1,  the  visitor  will 
enter  the 

Bussian  Gallery.,  with  windows 
facing  the  court.  The  collection  of 
pictures  by  Russian  artists  is  con- 
tained in  no  fewer  than  15  rooms,  but 
tlie  pictures,  although  of  large  dimen- 
sions, are  not  numerous.  They  are 
arranged  chronologically,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  iirst  3 rooms  are  de- 
voted to  very  feeble  attempts.  In  the 
4th  room  are  pictures  by  Briilow  and 
{Stchedrin,  and  a very  curious  represen- 


tation of  a Calmuck  menage.  In  the 
7th  room  is  an  interesting  picture  by 
Chestiakof,  ‘ The  Mother  of  Vasili 
the  Dark  snatching  the  girdle  of 
Dimitry  of  the  Don  from  Vasili  the 
Squint-eyed,  at  the  marriage  of  her 
son.’  The  girdle  was  to  be  always 
worn  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Moscow,  and  “ Vasili  the  Squint- 
eyed  ” had  possessed  himself  of  it 
wrongfully.  Next  to  this  is  ‘ John  the 
Terrible  listening  to  the  Priest  Syl- 
vester,’ his  good  mentor  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  by  Pleshanof.  The 
picture  of  ‘ Sviatopolk  the  damned,’ 
who  killed  his  three  brothers  and  then 
fled  to  the  woods  pursued  by  remorse, 
is  by  Sheremetef,  a very  promising 
dilettante.  In  the  next  room  is  the 
representation  of  the  Last  Supper  by 
Gay,  mentioned  above.  There  is  little 
to  be  said  of  the  remaining  specimens 
of  Russian  art.  Two  rooms  are  de- 
voted to  the  portraits  of  members  and 
presidents  of  the  Academy,  while  in 
the  14th  room  are  some  curious,  ill- 
executed  likenesses  of  Cossack  Het- 
mans, and  a rather  good  picture  of 
Shah  Mirza-Kuli-Khan.  The  last 
room  contains  portraits  of  the  Emperors 
Paul,  Alexander  I.,  Nicholas,  and  some 
early  sketches  by  members  of  the  impe- 
rial family.  Near  the  door  is  a portrait 
of  Peter  the  Great,  taken  after  death. 


13.  Mining  School  {Gorny  Corpus).* 
— This  large  and  important  establish- 
ment forms  a striking  object  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  Vasili  Ostrof. 
It  is  a government  college  for  Min- 
ing Engineers  on  a military  basis, 
and  contains  a fine  collection  of  models 
and  a noble  Mineralogical  Collection, 
The  pupils  are  about  250  in  number, 
and  wear  military  uniform.  The 
collection  was  commenced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  its  ex- 
pense was  at  first  defrayed  out  of 
certain  sums  paid  by  wild  Bashkir 
tribes.  The  superintendents  of  mines 
were  sulisequently  ordered  to  contri- 
bute all  the  most  remarkable  specimens 

* Open  daily  from  10  to  4.  Tickets  obtain 
able  gratis  on  the  premises. 
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of  minerals  that  might  he  discovered. 
In  1816  the  min  eralogical  collection  of 
the  Hermitage  was  brought  here ; and 
in  1823  specimens  of  gold,  and  later 
of  platinum,  were  added. 

The  models  of  mines,  and  of  the 
machinery  used  in  working  them,  are 
very  interesting.  Miners  are  repre- 
sented in  miniature  going  through 
the  several  operations  of  their  craft, 
underground  as  well  as  “to  grass.” 
The  illustrations  of  copper  and  other 
lodes  give  a very  good  idea  of  those 
metalliferous  deposits ; nor  are  the 
models  of  the  processes  of  auriferous 
sand- washings  and  workings  less  in- 
structive. 

The  collection  of  minerals  is  the 
richest  perhaps  in  the  world,  its  only 
competitor  being  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  which,  as  a scientific  collec- 
tion, is  more  complete  in  its  material 
and  in  its  arrangement,  although  it 
does  not  contain  such  an  accumulation 
of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  pro- 
ductions of  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
specimens  of  gold  are  alone  worth 
nearly  10,000Z.,  and  vast  sums  have 
been  spent  on  the  beryls,  tourmalines, 
topazes,  and  other  sumptuous  minerals 
of  Siberia.  The  enormous  mineral 
wealth  of  the  great  portion  of  the  globe 
under  the  Kussian  sceptre  is  lavishly, 
although  perhaps  not  very  completely, 
represented  in  this  national  collection. 
A very  cursory  inspection  of  some  of 
the  cases  will  satisfy  the  visitor  of  the 
extent  of  this  wealth.  A large  curled 
bar  of  native  gold,  and  several  nuggets 
and  some  good  crystals  of  that  metal, 
are  exposed  to  view ; but  the  greater 
number  of  the  specimens  of  gold  are 
preserved  in  an  iron  safe.  The  whole 
of  these  are  from  the  Siberian  gold- 
fields, especially  from  those  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural ; excepting  a 
few  specimens  from  the  quartz-veins 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg. 
One  nugget  is  valued  at  above  4000/. 
A platinum  nugget  of  ten  pounds,  and 
a smaller  one,  may  be  seen  by  the  side 
ot  the  gold  specimens,  and  among  the 
other  treasures  of  tlie  collection  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: — 

A mass,  weighing  67  Russian  pounds, 
of  the  rare  mineral  petzite,  composed  of 


silver  and  the  rare  element  tellurium, 
from  near  Barnaul  in  the  Altai  chain. 

A very  large  mass  of  native  copper 
from  the  Kirghiz  steppes. 

A monster  crystal  of  topaz  of  a 
yellow  brown  hue,  given  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  valued  at  about  500/. 

Another  magnificent  and  equally 
unique  topaz  crystal  of  theblue  variety, 
found  at  Murzinsk  in  Siberia,  of  a fine 
colour,  and  with  its  crystalline  planes 
well  developed. 

The  beryls  from  Siberia  also  form  a 
magnificent  suite,  worthy  of  such  a 
treasure-house  as  the  Griine  Gewdlbe 
of  Dresden.  Among  these  are  con- 
spicuous a flesh-coloured  crystal  from 
Murzinsk,  and  on  a stand  by  itself  a 
large  crystal  of  green  beryl,  with  a 
weight  of  about  5 ])ouuds  avoirdu- 
pois, and  valued  at  5000/.  There  are 
also  several  other  fine  transparent 
crystals  of  aquamarine,  and  of  the 
most  precious  variety  of  the  beryl,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  colour  as  the  eme- 
rald ; the  crystals  from  Ekaterinl)urg 
in  this  collection  are  extraordioarily 
fine,  and  although  rarely  so  clear  and 
limpid  as  those  from  New  Granada  or 
Peru,  they  far  excel  them  in  the  size 
which  their  crystals  attain. 

The  tourmalines,  and  especially  those 
of  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  the 
mineral  termed  Rubellite,  which  Si- 
beria produces  in  the  greatest  beauty, 
are  also  a very  rich  series. 

A crystal  of  the  rare  and  almost 
exclusively  Russian  mineral  Ifiienakite 
(a  silicate  of  glucina)  is  perhaps  the 
finest  known  specimen  of  that  sub- 
stance, which  may  be  also  said  of  a 
specimen  exhibited  here  of  the  emerald- 
green  garnet  called  Uvarovite.  The 
Siberian  variety  of  chrysoberyl  (an 
aluminate  of  glircina)  termed  Alexan- 
drite (after  the  Emperor  Alexairder  II.) 
is  represented  l»y  magnificent  speci- 
mens. Idiis  mineral,  which  is  of  an 
emerald-green  in  daylight,  presents 
a lilac  or  amethystine  ('dour  when 
seen  by  the  light  of  a candle. 

Among  the  larger  specimens  in  the 
galleries  of  the  IMining  School  atten- 
tion may  be  drawn  to  a solid  mass  of 
malachite,  weighing  29  cwt. ; to  a fine 
crystal  of  scmi-(j])aipre  greyish  quartz, 
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wcig’hing  19 J cwt. ; and  to  some  very 
fine  crystals  of  Siberian  amethysts. 
Among  the  minerals  less  conspicnoiis 
for  their  size  or  beauty  are  many  of 
high  value  and  scarcity,  but  they  pos- 
sess an  interest  almost  exclusively  for 
the  scientific  mineralogist. 

There  is  a very  curious  model  of  a 
mine  in  the  garden  of  the  school,  and 
through  its  winding  passages  the 
visitor  is  led  by  the  guides  (provided 
with  lighted  tapers),  and  initiated 
into  the  general  character  of  mining 
processes.  

14.  The  Imperial  Public  Library 
(Imperatorskaya  Publichnaya  Biblio- 
teka).* — Occupying  a building  that 
adorns  one  of  the  best  sites  in  the  city, 
between  the  Bazaar  and  the  Alexander 
Theatre,  a short  distance  up  tlieNev- 
ski,  and  facing  the  Alexander  Square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a fine 
statue  of  Gath.  II.  This  library  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  since  it 
contains  more  than  1 million  printed 
vols.,  and  about  25,000  MSS.,  in  va- 
rious languages,  modern  and  ancient. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  collections  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Counts  Zaluski, 
one  of  whom  was  Bishop  of  Cracow, 
the  other  Bishop  of  Kief.  They  ori- 
ginally numbered  300,000  vols.  On 
the  capture  of  Warsaw  by  Suvoroff, 
in  1.1794,  the  Zaluski  libraries,  which 
by  that  time  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Polish  State,  were  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Petersburg,  and  de- 
posited in  the  present  building,  the 
construction  of  which  was  then  ex- 
pressly commenced.  As  the  library 
grew  in  extent  the  building  was  en- 
larged, until  it  is  now  three  times  the 
size  of  the  original  depository.  The 
lust  addition  to  the  building  was  made 
in  1862,  when  a reading-room,  which 
only  yields  in  beauty  and  magnitude 
to  that  of  the  British  Museum,  was 
constructed,  having  been  much  needed 
on  account  of  the  increasing  number 
of  students  who  resorted  to  the  librai  y 
for  reference.  In  1854  the  reading- 

* Open  to  readers  on  ordinary  days  from 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  on  holidays  from  12  to  3; 
and  for  iiispection  on  Tuesdays  and  Sundays, 
when  a librarian  accompanies  the  visitors  and 
explains  the  various  arrangements. 


room  was  frequented  by  20,000  per- 
sons, and  in  1864  the  number  had 
grown  to  73,000.  The  present  number 
of  readers  is  116,000.  The  library  owes 
such  a remarkable  result  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  late  director,  Baron 
Modeste  'Korff,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a considerable  increase  to  the 
government  .grant  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  MSS.,  and  for  bringing  the 
catalogues  into  their  present  useful 
eondition.* 

The  collection  of  MSS.  is  more 
particularly  important.  This,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  printed  books,  was 
enlarged  by  further  importations  from 
Poland,  and  particularly  by  the  valu- 
able books  and  MSS.  of  Peter  Du- 
browski,  purchased  during  the  early 
troubles  of  the  French  Kevolution. 
The  MSS.  of  the  latter  collection 
chiefly  relate  to  the  history  of  France, 
and  form  an  invaluable  series.  They 
consist  of  letters  from  various  kings 
of  France  and  their  ambassadors  at 
foreign  courts,  reports,  secret  state 
documents,  and  correspondence  of 
European  sovereigns.  These  interest- 
ing papers  were  dragged  from  the 
archives  of  Paris  by  an  infuriated 
populace  and  sold  to  the  first  bidder. 
Dubrowski  purchased  them ; and  thus 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  state 
papers  of  France  adorn  the  library  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Dubrovski  col- 
lection also  contains  some  very  valu- 
able Latin,  Italian,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
MSS.,  ornamented  with  miniatures. 
One  of  the  latter  has  been  ^^ublished 
by  Westwood.  A volume  of  MSS. 
letters  from  English  sovereigns  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  The  library  and 
MSS.  of  Count  H.  Suchtelen  have  been 
added  ; and  the  numerous  acquisitions 
of  MSS.  during  the  wars  with  Turkey 
and  Persia  have  contributed  to  form 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the 
woild.  Two  collections  of  Oriental 
QISS.  beautifully  illuminated,  were 
purchased  from  Prince  Bolgorouki 
and  Count  Simonitch,  formerly  Kus- 

For  a description  of  the  curious  MSS.  and 
autographs  in  this  library,  vide  “ Deux  annees 
de  Mission  a St.  Petersbourg,”  by  Count  II.  De 
La  Fcrriere,  Paris,  1867.  Catalogues  of  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  MSS.  have  also  been  pub- 
lished. 


Russia. 
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sian  Envoys  at  Telieran.  Tlie  printed 
volumes  are  catalogued  in  MS.,  accord- 
ing to  language,  names  of  authors, 
and  matter ; and  there  is  now  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  as  well  as 
a printed  catalogue  of  all  works 
relating  to  Enssia.  A list  of  the 
most  curious  may  be  useful : The 
Ostromir  MS.,  the  oldest  extant  Eus- 
sian  manuscript,  was  written  for 
Ostromir,  an  ancient  governor  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  is  in  the  Slavonian  character, 
which  bears  much  resemblance  to  the 
Greek.  It  contains  the  Evaugelis- 
tarium,  or  Evangelists,  as  read  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  bears  the  date 
of  1056,  about  70  years  after  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  into  Enssia. 
Special  mention  must  needs  be  made 
of  the  Eussian  annals  of  Nestor,  called 
the  Codex  Lavrentievski.  A Co- 
dex, containing  the  4 Evangelists, 
on  purple  vellum,  and  in  letters  of 
gold,  is  interesting  to  the  theologian. 
M.  Edouard  de  Mur  alt,  minister  of  the 
Eeformed  Church,  and  the  learned 
editor  of  an  edition  of  Minutius  Felix, 
has  published  an  account  of  this  MS., 
with  a facsimile  of  the  character.  It 
was  presented  to  H.  I.  M.  in  1829  by 
Sylvester,  Archimandite  of  the  IMo- 
nastery  of  St.  John,  near  Humish 
Khane,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  had  re- 
mained in  that  monastery  for  some 
centuries,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Theophilus,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  9th  cent.  Several 
characteristic  marks  denote  it  to  l^e  of 
the  9th  or  10th  cent.  The  characters 
are  clear  and  accurately  formed ; nor 
are  the  contractions  numerous.  The 
marginal  notes  are  in  letters  of  silver. 
Age  has  altered  the  colour  of  the 
parchment,  which  is  now  almost 
black  the  gold  still  retains  mucli  of 
its  original  brightness.  Among  the 
Greek  IMSS.,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
is  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  of  the  4th 
century,  discovered  by  Prof.  Tischen- 
Monastery  on  Mount 
Sinai.*  The  collection  has  been  fur- 

* For  a description  of  this  MS.  vide  “The 
New  'I’estameiit : the  authorised  English  ver- 
sion.” By  Ojnstuntine  Tischendorff.  Tauch- 
niu  edit.  Leipzig,  1869. 


ther  increased  by  Greek  MSS.  and 
fragments,  partly  iialimpsest,  pur- 
chased from  M.  Tischendorff,  wlio 
returned  with  them  from  his  travels 
in  the  East.  The  Codex  San  Ger- 
manensis,  formerly  appertaining  to 
the  celebrated  convent  of  St.  Ger- 
mains, is  very  valnable.  It  contains 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  7th  cent.  Several 
Latin  MSS.  of  the  5th  cent.,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  6 books 
Ee  Civitate  Dei ; one  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  of  the  works  of  St. 
Gregory,  copied  by  Paul  of  Aquileia  ; 
in  the  same  volume  is  a letter  of  Paul 
the  Deacon,  the  historian  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbie ; 
the  works  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  7th 
cent. ; Ilistoria  Ecclesiastica  tripar- 
tita et  Collecta  in  unum,  ex  Socrate, 
Sozomeno,  et , Theodorito,  in  Latinum, 
translata  a Cassiodoro,  Senatore  et 
Epiphanio.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
latter  work  we  read,  “ Hie  codex  here 
insula  scriptus  fuit  jubente  sancto 
patre  Adalliardo  dum  exularit  ibi.” 
Adalhard  was  abbot  of  Corbie  in  774. 
Among  the  MSS.  is  the  Collectiones 
Cassiani,  from  the  Abbey  of  Corbie, 
of  the  7th  cent. ; the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose,  of  the  8th  cent. ; those  of 
Menmus  Felix  Capella,  of  Cicero,  of 
Columella,  of  the  9th  cent. ; several 
religious  compositions,  and  MSS.  of 
various  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
brought  from  a convent  on  Mount 
Athos,  chiefly  of  fhe  9th  cent. ; as 
well  as  numerous  richly  illuminated 
MSS.  from  Byzantium,  adorned  with 
miniatures.  M.  de  Muralt  believed 
the  history  of  Eutropius  to  be  as  an- 
cient as  the  end  of  the  9th  cent.,  and 
cousequently  one  of  the  oldest  extant 
works  of  that  author.  One  of  the  most 
important  additions  to  tl)e  MSS.  is  a 
copy  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  purport- 
ing to  1)0  written  in  the  11th  cent., 
and  presented  to  the  Emperor  by 
the  Zograph  Monastery,  on  Mount 
Atlios. 

The  collection  of  MSS.  is  further 
enriched  by  ancient  Hebrew  and 
Kai-ai'te  MSS.  that  once  belonged  to 
the  Firkowicz  family,  well-known 
Karaite  Jews.  It  is  generally  ac- 
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knowledged  to  be  the  most  unique 
collection  in  the  world.  It  contains 
MSS.  more  ancient  than  any  co- 
dexes of  similar  contents  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  At  Leyden 
and  Bologna  there  is  only  one  MS.  of 
the  kind  of  the  10th  cent. ; in  France, 
there  is  no  Hebrew  MS.  older  than  the 
11th,  and  in  England  none  more 
ancient  than  the  14th  cent.  The 
Firkowicz  collection,  however,  con- 
tains 25  MSS.  earlier  than  the  9th 
cent.,  and  20  written  before  the  10th 
cent.  The  MSS.  on  skins,  so  rare 
that  even  the  British  Museum  pos- 
sesses only  a single  copy,  are  de- 
cidedly the  most  ancient  of  any 
known.  In  addition  to  these  MSS., 
the  Library  has  recently  purchased 
the  richest  collection  of  Samaritan 
MSS.  in  Europe.  Nor  can  men- 
tion be  omitted  of  the  extracts  from 
the  Koran  in  the  Critic  character,  ori- 
ginally deposited  in  a mosque  at 
Cairo  and  brought  thence  by  M.  Mar- 
cel, member  of  a French  scientific 
expedition  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  One  of  these  extracts 
belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Isiam- 
ism,  and  the  rest,  of  a later  date,  were 
probably  used  as  specimens  of  Ciific 
calligraphy.  They  may  be  of  great 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  Cnfic  in- 
scriptions. One  of  the  greatest  trea- 
sures acquired  by  the  library  of  late 
years  is  an  immense  Koran  written 
in  beautiful  Cufic  characters  on  ga- 
zelle skin.  It  was  purchased  in  1868 
for  Es.  125  at  the  Mosque  of  Hodja 
Akrar  in  Samarcand.  Tradition  says 
it  is  the  genuine  first  complete  Koran 
written  for  the  Khalif  Osman,  and 
which  he  was  reading  when  he  was 
murdered.  Tire  stains  of  his  blood 
are  shown  on  it,  and  it  was  long  ac- 
counted a precious  and  almost  niira- 
cidous  relic.  The  collection  of  Oriental 
IMSS.,  recently  enlarged  by  that  of 
Mr.  Khanikof,  a distinguished  Eussian 
Orientalist,  is  very  extensive,  as  is 
also  that  of  the  Kourd  MSS.  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Jal»a.  General 
Kaufmann  presented  to  tlie  library 
on  his  return  from  Central  Asia  a 
splendid  and  rich  collection  of  Ori- 
ental MSS.  Two  presses  in  the  MSS. 


room  are  filled  with  the  spoils  of  the 
last  Eussian  war  with  Persia,  and  a 
collection  of  MSS.’  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  is  also 
to  be  seen.  Among  the  works  of  the 
early  French  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned, ‘ Les  Amours  de  Eene,  Eoy  de 
Naples  et  de  Sicile,  et  de  Jeanne, 
Gille  de  Guy  Comte  de  Laval,  qu’il 
epousa  en  seconde  noces,’  rich  in  ex- 
travagant designs,  which  still  retain 
much  brightness  of  colour.  The 
book  concludes  with  the  following 
lines,  beneath  the  arms  of  Anjou, 
Naples,  and  Laval : — 

“ Icy  sent  les  armes  dessonbs  ceste  couronne 
Du  Berger  dessudit  et  de  la  Bergeronne.” 

It  is  said  to  be  an  autograph  work  of 
Eene' ; but  this  may  be  doubted.  The 
‘ Eoman  de  Troye,’  from  the  library  of 
Charles  V.,  very  rich  in  miniatures 
and  arabesques ; Breviaire  d’ Amour  ; 
Jeu  d’Amour,  very  curious;  Eoman 
de  la  Eose  ; and  the  works  of  Guil- 
laume de  Guilleville  ; a Seneca  and 
Cicero,  with  exquisite  miniatures,  by 
John  of  Bruges  ; the  Works  of  St. 
Jerome  splendidly  illuminated;  the 
Missal  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  adornetl 
with  24  miniatures,  said  to  have  been 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci. 

Among  French  historical  works  in 
MS.  may  be  mentioned,  ‘ Histoire 
de  Godefroy  de  Bouillon,’  of  the 
13th  cent.;  ‘He  Origine  et  Gestis 
Francormii,’ of  the  11th  cent.;  ‘Les 
Livres  Historiaux,’  of  the  14th  cent. ; 

‘ Les  Chroniques  de  Jehan  de  Courcy,’ 

2 vols.  in  folio;  the  original  MS.  of 
the  ‘ History  of  France,’  of  Du  Tillet, 
dedicated  to  Charles  IX.,  and  adorned 
with  miniatures  of  the  kings  of  France, 
&c.  There  is  also  a missal  here  of 
great  interest  to  the  Englishman,  as  it 
formerly  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  : it  is  quite  perfect,  except  that 
in  the  illuminations,  with  which  it  is 
abundantly  ornamented,  there  have 
once  been  numerous  coats  of  arms, 
every  one  of  which,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  book  to  the  end,  has  been  care- 
fully erased  from  the  shields.  It  is 
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difficult  to  guess  with  what  object 
this  has  been  done,  as  no  other  muti- 
lation is  apparent.  The  chief  interest 
of  this  missal  lies  in  numerous  scraps 
of  the  queen’s  handwriting  which  are 
to  be  found  in  it,  breathing,  in  general, 
of  her  unhappy  fortunes ; much  can- 
not, however,  be  said  in  favour  of  her 
poetry,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is 
not  always  very  clear.  Near  the  be- 
ginning is  written  across  the  bottom 
of  the  two  pages,  “ Ce  livre  est  a moi. 
Marie  Keyne,  1553  ” — the  last  figure 
is  very  indistinct. 

In  another  page  are  written  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  the  queen’s  hand  ; — 

“ Un  coeur  que  I’outrage  martire 
Par  un  mepris  on  d’un  refus 
A le  pouvoir  de  faire  dire, 

Je  ue  suis  pas  ce  que  je  fus. 

Marie.” 

In  another  jfiace,  in  the  same  writing, 
j are  these  verses  : — 

i “ Qui  iamais  davantage  eust  contraire  le  sort 
' Si  la  vie  m est  moins  utile  que  la  uiort, 

ij  Et  plutost  que  changer  de  mes  mans  I’adven- 

f ture, 

^Chacun  change  pour  moi  d'humeur  et  de 
' nature. 

Marie  It.” 

Below  these  lines  the  queen  has 
scrawled  a memorandum — “ escrire  au 
I Secretare  pour  Douglas.” 

In  a collection  of  original  letters  is 
one  from  Mary  to  the  King  of  France, 

I written  during  her  imprisonment,  in 
I which,  addressing  the  king  as  Monsieur 
mon  Frh'e,  and  signing  herself  votre 
bonne  Soeur  Marie,  she  speaks  of  Doug- 
i las,  recommending  him  to  the  future 
I lavour  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
whom  she  at  tiie  same  time  thanks  for 
I his  attention  to  her  former  request  in 
■I  behalf  of  the  same  person.  In  another 
ij  letter  from Fotheriugay  Castle  the  un- 
ij  queen  expresses  her  too  well- 

grounded  fear  of  never  being  released 
from  prison.  This  collection  includes 
autographs  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII., 
Flizfibeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.  and 
his  Queen  Henrietta,  with  those  of 
many  distinguished  per.-5ons:  among 
otliers,  those  ot  Itobert  Devereux, 
Karl  of  F.s.sex,  in  whose  hand  are  2 or 
3 letters  to  the  King  of  France,  ex- 
llu.<8ia. — 1875. 


pressing  the  deepest  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  entreating  for  a continuance  of 
his  favour.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing letters  is  a long  one  dated  at  St. 
Germains,  from  Fleurietta,  Queen  of 
Charles  I.,  to  the  Sieur  Grignon, 
begging  him,  if  possible,  to  procure 
from  the  Sj)eakers  of  the  two  Houses 
and  the  General  a jiass  for  herself  and 
her  attendants  to  enable  her  to  visit 
her  husband  in  England,  and  to  remain 
with  him  as  long  as  can  be  permitted. 
The  queen  expresses  her  fears  that  this 
pass  will  be  refused,  but  she  reminds 
the  Sieur  Grignon,  how  much  she  has 
the  object  at  heart,  and  assures  him 
of  her  eternal  gratitude  if  he  succeeds. 
She  then  offers  to  make  out  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Speakers  and  the 
General  a list  of  the  attendants  whom 
she  proposes  to  bring  with  her,  in  order 
that  the  name  of  any  person  to  whom 
they  object  may  be  omitted  in  the 
puss.  Amongst  the  letters  of  French 
monarchs  are  those  of  Louis  XI., 
Charles  VIII.,  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  Henry  IV., 
and  Louis  XIV.  A writing  exercise 
of  the  latter  prince  consists  of  this 
liberal  maxim — “ L’hommage  est  deue 
aux  roys  ; ils  font  ce  qu’il  leur  plait.” 
It  is  repeated  6 times,  and,  as  history 
has  proved,  with  considerable  effect. 

Voltaire’s  Library,  which  formerly 
occiqiied  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Her- 
mitage Palace,  is  now  contained  in 
the  Imperial  Public  Library,  together 
w'ith  a statue  of  the  famous  author 
executed  in  marble  by  Goudon,  in 
1781. 

In  the  collection  of  jirinted  books, 
the  volumes  most  interesting  to  the 
traveller  are  those  which  relate  to 
Pussia  (liossica),  in  all  languages, 
except  the  Eussian.  This  collection, 
of  wdiich  a catalogue  may  be  pur- 
chased, was  formed  by  Baron  M. 
Koi'ff,  and  now  contains  more  than 

30.000  works.  The  collection  of  books 
in  the  Eussian  language  numbers 

90.000  vols. ; that  of  Eussian  books 
in  the  old  character,  printed  before 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  very 
interesting,  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
first  printed  version  of  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles,  Moscow,  1574.  Early  Euro- 
pean printing:  is  represented  by  about 
11,000  vols.,  beginning  from  Gutteu- 
berg  to  tlie  year  1521.  These  are 
partly  deposited  in  a room  fitted  up 
in  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Many  literary  curiosities  are  ex- 
hibited in  glass  cases.  The  series  of 
printed  versions  of  tlie  Bible  in  all 
the  known  languages  of  the  world 
is  most  complete.  Here  the  traveller 
may  survey  with  pride  tlie  amazing 
activity  of  English  missionaries.  The 
autographs  of  historical  celebrities, 
illustrated  by  numerous  portraits  ; the 
specimens  of  writing  materials  used 
at  various  periods;  and  the  series  of 
prints,  produced  by  every  known 
method  from  woodcuts  of  the  15th  cent, 
to  the  art  of  photography,  will  all 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  The 
features  of  Peter  the  Great  may  like- 
wise here  be  studied  in  400  various 
engravings  and  lithographic  like- 
nesses, and  particularly  in  a Tartar 
costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17tb 
cent.  This  short  notice  of  the  valu- 
able contents  of  the  library  would 
be  incomplete  without  a mention  of 
the  specimens  of  Oriental  binding, 
and  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  (exposed  in 
glass  cases)  with  tlie  most  l^eautiful 
illuminations,  as  well  as  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  specimens  of  musical  nota- 
tion commencing  from  the  9th  cent., 
and  the  collection  of  the  autographs 
of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  &c. 
The  traveller  will  find  occupation  for 
clays  if  he  be  inclined  to  iusjject  witli 
- any  degree  of  minuteness  all  these 
literary  treasures.  A room  is  api3ro- 
priated  to  the  reading  of  foreign  aaid 
Piussian  newspapers. 


15.  Foundling  Hosjntal  (Vospita- 
telny  Bom). — This  establishment  was 
originally  founded  in  1778,  as  a branch 
of  that  at  Moscow.  It  was  transferred 
to  its  present  site  on  tlie  Moika  Canal 
in  1788.  The  buildings  occupy  a 
space  of  26,325  square  fathoms.  About 
7000  chilch-en  are  annually  admitted 
on  the  same  principles  as  at  Mos- 


I cow,  and  the  average  daily  number 
of  infantine  inmates  is  about  800. 

‘ In  1873,  the  total  number  of  children 
brought  up  in  adjacent  villages  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  hospital,  as 
well  as  in  schools,  factories,  &c.,  was 
nearly  24,000.  The  number  of  infants 
brought  to  the  Foundling  ispncreasing 
at  a rapid  ratio.  A lying-in  hospital 
and  a school  of  midwifery  are  also 
attached.  For  particulars  respecting 
the  management  of  such  institutions 
in  Eussia  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
the  description  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital at  Moscow.  Admission  daily, 
on  application  to  the  Governor.  This 
institution  is  admirably  conducted  and 
is  very  well  worth  seeing,  particularly 
by  those  who  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  larger  establish- 
ment at  Moscow. 


16.  Artillery  Museum  (Artillereiski 
Musee).  This  museum  is  contained 
in  the  new  arsenal,  situated  in  the 
Fortress,  in  a large  red-brick  build- 
ing. The  entrance  is  through  the 
Fortress,  over  the  middle  bridge, 
through  an  archway  to  the  left. 
Tickets  to  view  it  may  be  obtained 
daily  at  the  Artillery  Department, 
near  the  Liteini  Bridge. 

The  inside  court  of  the  arsenal  is 
full  of  cannon  of  all  sizes  and  every 
calibre.  At  the  entrance  to  the  mu- 
seum is  an  iron  efiigy  of  a cavalier,  of 
which  a number  were  formerly  placed 
on  the  parapet  of  the  fortress;  a. man 
seated  behind  it  aimed  through  a hole 
in  the  body.  The  museum  occupies 
2 storeys.  In  the  centre  of  the  ground- 
fioor  are  three  alcoves  decorated  in 
the  national  Kussian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, The  central  one  directly 
opposite  the  door — where  there  is  a 
table  with  a book  in  which  visitors 
write  their  names — contains  the  horse 
(stuffed)  which  Catherine  II.  rode 
astride  when  she  entered  St,  Peters- 
burg to  take  the  throne,  on  the  28tli 
June,  1762  (vide  ‘Princess  Woronzoff- 
Dashkoff's  Memoirs’);  and  Stenka 
Kazil’s  Stool.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  Museum. 
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The  great  robber  chief  of  the  Caspian 
delivered  judgment  on  this  seat,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  eight  pistols 
which  are  set  round  it,  he  generally 
carried  into  immediate  execution  the 
verdicts  wliich  he  pronounced.  His 
stick,  studded  with  brass  nails,  like- 
wise a formidable  weapon,  stands  be- 
hind the  stool,  as  an  emblem,  pro- 
bably, of  authority.  After  commit- 
ting many  horrible  depredations  he 
was  at  last  captured  and  beheaded 
(vide  Hist.  Notice). 

Here,  also  will  be  found : — a large 
stone  sun-dial  taken  at  Adrianople, 
a matchlock  from  Khiva,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  silver ; the  uniform, 
shirts,  gloves,  and  decorations  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  said  to  have  been 
captured  during  the  7 years’  war,  and 
the  drojky  in  which  Alexander  I. 
drove  through  France  and  Germany 
during  the  campaign  of  1812-15.  Here 
will  also  be  seen  full-length  portraits 
of  Alexander  I.,  Paul  L,  Nicholas 

1.,  &c. 

The  alcove  to  the  right  contains  a 
case  in  which  will  be  seen  the  white 
leather  coat  which  Peter  the  Great 
wore  at  Saardam,  and  another  leather 
garment  which  he  sometimes  wore 
under  his  military  dress. 

Other  cases  in  the  same  alcove  con- 
tain : — 

1.  The  hat  worn  by  Peter  the  Great 
at  Poltava,  and  his  sword  and  other 
accoutrements. 

2.  Uniforms  and  colours  of  the  mi- 
litia of  1812 ; and  the  uniform  in 
which  General  Miloradovitch  was  shot 
during  the  rebellion  that  broke  out 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  14th  Dec. 
1825.  The  hole  made  by  the  bullet 
that  pierced  his  heart  is  to  be  seen. 

3.  A cast  from  the  face  of  the 
great  Suvaroff. 

4.  Military  costumes  of  Catherine 

11.,  and  uniforms,  &c.,  worn  by  Nicho- 
las I. 

5.  Orders  and  decorations  worn  by 
Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  I.  The 
visitor  will  be  struck  by  the  great 
number  of  orders  here  preserved  as 
thotse  worn  by  Alexander  I.  The  broad 
ribbon  of  the  Russian  Order  of  St. 
George  is  not  among  tliem.  The  Em- 


peror would  not  accept  it,  although  it 
wms  decreed  to  him  several  times  by 
the  Chapter  of  the  Order  and  the 
Senate.  'J'his  order  is  only  given  for  a 
great  battle  won,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  empire,  or  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  by  a series  of  military  exploits  ; 
and  the  Emperor,  who  could  not  ascribe 
any  of  these  deeds  to  himself  per- 
sonally, refused  the  honour,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  order  and 
its  laws. 

In  the  same  alcove  are : An  auto- 
maton drummer,  brought  from  Riga, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Peter  I. 
(history  unknown),  and  the  huge 
standard  of  the  Streltsi  troops,  made 
of  pieces  of  silk  sewn  together  and 
adorned  with  many  highly  original 
ihctures  characteristic  of  that  fana- 
tical Russian  praetorian  band.  In 
the  middle  of  this  flag  is  a repre- 
sentation of  God  the  Father  hold- 
ing the  last  judgment ; over  his 
liead  is  the  azure  sky  of  paradise,  l)e- 
neath  him  blaze  the  flames  of  the  in- 
fernal gulf;  at  his  right  hand  stand 
the  just,  that  is,  a chorus  of  Russian 
priests,  a division  of  Streltsi,  and  a 
number  of  bearded  Russians ; to  his 
left  the  unbelievers  and  the  wicked,- 
that  is,  a tribe  of  Jews,  Turks,  and 
Tartars,-  negroes,  and  another  crowd 
in  the  dresses  of  Nyemtzi,  or  Germans. 
Under  each  group  the  national  name 
is  inscribed  ; a Turk,”  “ a German  ” 
(or  foreigner),  “ a miser,”  “ a mur- 
derer,” &c.  Many  angels,  armed  witli 
iron  rods,  are  busied  in  delivering  the 
rest  of  the  unbelievers,  the  shrieking 
Jews,  Mahomedans,  and  other  infidels, 
to  the  custody  of  the  devils.  A number 
of  the  accoutrements  and  other  banners 
of  the  Streltsi  lie  near  this  extra- 
ordinary standard,  and  immediately 
imder  it  are  some  primitive  Russian 
cannon  from  the  ancient  Novgorod, 

In  this  alcove  will  likewise  be  seen 
the  bronze  statue  of  a man  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  project  of  reducing  the 
length  of  a brass  gun  of  huge  dimen- 
sions by  taking  a piece  out  of  it  and 
welding  the  remaining  parts  together. 
The  statue  was  cast  by  Peter  the 
Great’s  orders  to  commemorate  this  feat. 
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The  alcove  to  the  left  contains  the 
archives  of  the  artillery,  and  cases  of 
miiforms  worn  by  Paul  I.,  Alexander 
I.,  and  Nicholas  I.  The  fronts  of  the 
archives  are  prettily  constructed  in 
the  Kussian  style  of  architecture  in 
wood.  In  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
hall,  near  the  archives,  are  placed  can- 
non, missiles,  and  various  pieces  of 
artillery,  nearly  all  Kussian,  arranged 
according  to  dates.  Beginning  at  the 
door  and  turning  to  the  left,  the  artil- 
lery is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
cent.  The  visitor  should  more  par- 
ticularly notice — (1)  two  old  breech- 
loading culverins,  one  closing  horizon- 
tally, the  other  vertically,  by  means 
of  a very  simple  mechanism ; (2)  a 
very  long  culverin  made  of  3 pieces, 
of  the  17th  cent. ; (3)  the  only  mortar 
known  to  have  belonged  to  the  False 
Demetrius;  (4)  a long  breech-loading 
cannon  called  “Matala”  (the  Scat- 
terer)  ; and  (5)  a small  breech-loading 
cannon  with  very  broad  breech,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  earliest  European 
cannons  and  similar  to  those  used  at 
the  battle  of  Cressy. 

Here  are  also  various  old  instru- 
ments (of  the  17th  cent.)  for  tiring 
grenade  s,  and  others  with  rifled  barrels 
disposed  in  rows  or  in  a circle.  The 
machine,  No.  1049,  was  once  capable 
of  firing  off  105  pistols  simultaneously. 
These  “ organs”  (as  they  were  called) 
resemble  the  “ Mitrailleuse  ” and  the 
Gatling-gun  in  principle. 

In  front  of  the  alcove  stand  3 
cavaliers  in  ancient  Russian  dress  and 
2 font  soldiers. 

Turning  the  corner  to  the  right,  the 
visitor  will  see  “ Shuvaloff’s  car.”  It 
is  of  stiange  structure,  and  besides 
being  profusely  gilded  is  painted 
bright  red.  The  elevated  seat  is 
flanked  by  kettle-drums  and  protected 
from  behind  by  an  allegorical  figure 
holding  a spear.  The  artillery  trophies 
with  which  this  car  is  decorated  on 
every  side  indicates  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed.  Drawn  by 
eight  horses,  it  bore  the  banner  or 
standard  of  the  artillery,  which  was 
fixed  in  front  of  the  carriage,  while 
the  seat  was  occupied  by  a drum- 
major,  who  played  on  the  two  kettle- 


drums. The  car  is  called  after  Shu- 
valotf,  who  was  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ordnance  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  . 
Elizabeth.  There  appears  no  founda-  . 
tion  lor  the  assertion  that  Suvorofif  - 
harangued  his  troops  from  it.  , 

The  Chinese  cavalier  opposite  this 
car  represents  one  of  the  two  horse- 
men of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Empress  ; 
Elizabeth.  The  other  horseman  wore 
European  armour  and  was  mounted  i 
on  a Kirghiz  horse.  They  both  pre-  , 
ceded  the  carriage  of  the  Empress  on 
state  occasions. 

The  gun,  with  a mouth  almost  ^ 
square,  will  be  pointed  out  as  the  ’ 

“ Drobovik,”  or  slmt-gun,  of  Peter  <,  ! 
the  Great.  The  inscription  on  this 
curious  piece  of  ordnance  shows  that 
it  was  cast  at  Olonets,  near  the  White  i 
Sea,  A.D.  1722. 

Near  it  is  a cannon  beautifully  ■ 
damascened  with  handsome  silver  or-  - 
naments.  Here  is  also  a model  of  a 
grenadier  and  that  of  another  soldier  , 
of  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Next 
come  various  cannons  and  guns  of  , 
various  dates,  terminating  with  the  , 
most  modern.  No.  is  a steam- 
gun  invented  by  General  Karelin  in 
tlie  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  Here  also  • 
will  be  found  the  cabriolet  with  which 
Peter  the  Great  measured  roads,  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
wheels  being  shown  by  the  maebinery  ; 
contained  in  the  box  behind.  On  the  "i 
lid  of  this  box  is  a curious  old  picture,  ’ " 
representing  Peter’s  mode  of  travel-  i . 
ling.  It  is  a drawing  of  the  cabriolet  j 
itself,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  dl’iven  - 1 
by  Peter.  Behind  him  are  newly-built 
houses  and  gardens,  laid  out ; before 
him,  a forest  and  a wilderness,  to  the’ 
annihilation  of  which  he  is  boldly^ 
proceeding;  behind  him  tbe  sky  isi 
serene,  before  him  the  clouds  are  i 
heaped  up  like  rocks.  As  this  picture 
was  probably  designed  by  the  Tsar! 
himself,  it  shows  what  he  thought  of  ! 
himself.  1' 

The  Order  of  the  Garter,  worn  by 
Alexander  I.,  was  stolen  from  this  | 
museum,  together  with  other  objects,  s 
in  1872.  i 

Tbe  walls  are  covered  with  designs  i 
formed  by  an  ingenious  combination 
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of  helmets,  pistils,  swords,  bayonets, 
&c.  The  lower  floor  chiefly  represents 
Kussian  ordnance ; specimens  of  fo- 
reign artillery  are  placed  in  a separate 
gallery.  


17.  Musetim  of  Im-perial  Carriages. 
— Admission  daily  by  application  on 
the  premises,  end  of  Koninshennaya 
(Stable)  street. 

The  tine  collection  of  carriages  con- 
tained in  this  mnsenm  slionld  be 
visited  by  every  traveller  who  wishes 
to  carry  away  with  him  the  conviction 
that  he  has  seen  all  the  remarkable 
sights  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Commenced  in  1857,  the  “ Historical 
Museum  of  Imperial  Carriages”  was 
finished  in  1860.  The  lower  story  is 
devoted  to  the  travelling  and  town 
equipages  of  the  court,  while  the  upper 
flat  contains  the  splendid  gala  car- 
riages of  successive  sovereigns  of 
Eussia,  many  of  them  decorated  with 
paintings  by  Watteau,  Boucher,  and 
Gravelot. 

The  tapestry  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  museum  are  covered  Avill  alone 
repay  a visit.  Most  of  it  is  from  the 
Gobelins  manufactory,  having  been 
removed  hither  from  the  Taurida 
Palace,  where  the  precious  webs  had 
long  lain  packed  up  and  unused. 
There  are  also  a few  specimens  of 
Eussian  tapestry  made  at  a manu- 
factory founded  at  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1716,  by  Peter  the  Great,  but  no 
longer  in  operation.  Around  the 
courtyard  of  the  museum  are  the  work- 
shops in  which  the  Imperial  carriages, 
harness,  &c.,  are  made  and  re])aired; 
also  the  stables  and  offices  for  the 
grooms  and  other  servants  attached 
to  the  department  of  the  Master  of 
the  Horse ; and  altogether  the  esta- 
blishment is  on  a scale  so  large  and 
costly  as  to  be  unique  of  its  kind  in 
Europe. 

On  ascending  the  principal  stair- 
case, the  visitor  will  be  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Gobelins  tapestry 
representing  tlie  apparition  of  the 
Cross  to  Constantine  the  Great ; to 
tlie  i-t.  on  tlio  next  floor  is  another 
tine  jnece  ot  old  tapestry  depicting 
the  expulsion  of  Hainan  from  tiie 


I Temple,  while  opposite  to  it  is  “ Ha- 
inan imploring  pardon  of  Esther.” 
The  two  former  are  from  pictures 
painted  by  liapUael.,  and  the  latter 
is  the  copy  of  a picture  by  Le  Bran, 
painter  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Director 
of  the  Gobelins  manufactory.  The 
three  rooms  on  the  upper  storey  and 
their  contents  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 

1st  Eoom.  GohdinsTapestry.  “ The 
Triumph  of  Mordecai,”  from  picture 
I)y  Le  Brun,  and  five  landscapes,  &c. 
The  furniture  is  covered  with  tapestry 
bearing  the  Polish  eagle. 

Carriages  19  to  27  (all  of 

gilt  metal)  made  at  St.  Petersburg 
by  private  coach -b uilders ; three  sedan- 
chairs,  of  which  one,  surmounted  with 
an  imperial  crown,  and  with  small 
jewelled  crowns  at  the  four  corners, 
was  made  at  the  Imperial  Carriage 
Works  for  the  Empress  Alexandra 
Feodorovna  in  1856. 

2nd  Eoom.  Gobelins  Taijestry.  Ara- 
besques, vases  with  flowers,  Aurora 
(after  Guido) ; the  Alliance  of  Lovo 
(also  after  G.  Beni) ; and  arabesques 
(20  to  22),  with  border  after  Baphael. 

Carriages : — On  rt.  (No.  1) : carriage 
sent  in  1716  l)y  Frederick  the  Great 
to  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  restored  in 
1856.  The  arms  of  Eussia  are  en- 
crusted on  the  panels  in  imitation 
stones,  and  the  imperial  crown  which 
surmounts  the  carriage  is  similarly 
decorated.  Seat  in  front  for  pages. 
The  Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark 
made  her  solemn  entry  into  St.  Peters- 
burg in  this  carriage,  seated  next  the 
empress. 

(2.)  Four-seated  carriage,  brought 
in  1762  from  Paris,  restored  1856. 
Panels  by  Boucher.  The  arms  of 
Eussia  will  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  Naiades.  The  Princess  Dag- 
mar rode  in  this  carriage  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marriage. 

(3.3.)  Pliaiiton  of  bronze  gilt,  built 
1856  at  tlie  Imperial  Works,  and  used 
by  higli  officers  of  the  court  at  corona- 
tions, &c. 

(4.)  Carriage  obtained  in  1765  from 
Count  Orlofif,  and  used  l>y  Cathcilne 
II.  Panels  by  Gravelot,  a distin- 
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guished  painter  of  allegories  in  reign 
of  Louis  XV. 

(34.)  Caleche  brought  from  Eng- 
land in  1795  by  Prince  Orlotf  for 
Catherine  II.  Restored  1856.  Panels 
said  to  be  by  Boucher ; on  the  sides, 
Labour,  Abundance,  Commerce,  In- 
dustry; Cupids  strewing  flowers ; be- 
hind,  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The 
driving-box  is  upheld  by  two  eagles 
richly  carved,  while  the  back  of  the 
carriage  is  guarded  by  two  figures  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  An  im- 
perial crown,  jewelled,  on  roof. 

(30,  31.)  Phaetons,  like  No.  33. 

(9.)  Carriage  purchased  1794.  Panels 
with  cipher  of  Nicholas  I. 

(10.)  Purchased  1797,  and  used  by 
Paul  I. 

On  left 

(8.)  Carriage  built  1793  by  Bouken- 
dahl  for  Catherine  II.  Restored  1826 
and  1856.  Arms  of  Russia  on  panels 
in  imitation  stones. 

(14  to  17.)  Carriages  made  at  the 
Imperial  Works,  1853-1856. 

(3.)  Carriage  purchased,  1762. 

(12.)  Purchased  at  Paris,  1825,  by 
Prince  Volkonsky. 

(6.)  Carriage  purchased  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  1793.  Painting  by  Grave- 
lot.  In  front  “Venus  leaving  her 
bath;”  on  rt.  panel,  Juno;  on  I,  a 
Shepherd  guarding  his  flock ; and  be- 
hind, Olympus  with  Catherine  bring- 
ing Peace  and  Plenty.  The  interior 
of  this  carriage,  and  the  driving- seat, 
are  richly  decorated  with  Spanish 
point. 

3rd  Room.  Tapestry. — Arabesques 
(49  to  51,  after  Raphael)  ; 52,  Triumph 
of  Bacchus  (G.  Beni)  ; 53,  TriumiJi  of 
Cupid  (G.  Beni). 

Carriages. — On  rt.  (32).  Phaeton 
(vide  33). 

(5.)  Carriage  purchased  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  1796.  Panels  by  Boucher. 
Cypher  of  Catherine  with  allegories 
on  doors.  On  panels,  Cupids;  and  on 
panel  behind  the  carriage,  a likeness 
of  the  empress.  Two  stools  in  front 
for  pages. 

(13.)  Carriage  made  at  the  Imperial 
AVorks,  1850. 

(11.)  Brought  from  Paris,  1797. 


Sect.  I. 

Panels  by  Boucher.  Allegories  with 
incrustations  of  mother-of-pearl.  Paint- 
ing remarkably  fine. 

(7.)  Purchased  in  1780  by  Catherine 
II.,  and  used  by  consort  of  Nicholas  I.  ^ 
at  her  coronation.  Cipher  of  the  Em-  - 
peror  on  panels. 

On  left  (41).  Sledge  for  ten  people. 

(36.)  Vis-a-vis  presented  to  Cathe-  . 
rine  II.  by  a Russian  general,  1763. 
Cupids,  very  finely  painted,  attributed 
to  Boucher. 

(47.)  Sledge,  1799. 

(42.)  Sledge  for  ten  persons,  pur- 
chased of  Boukendahl,  1793,  for  Ca- 
therine II.  Small  sledges  for  twelve  , 
persons  more  can  be  attached  to  it. 
Used  by  the  court  in  Carnival  time,  ; 
out  of  town.  ' 

(29.)  Phaeton,  presented  by  Count 
Bliilim,  Danish  Minister,  to  Empress 
Marie  Feodorovna. 

(37.)  Vis-a-vis,  presented  to  Cathe- 
rine II.  by  Count  P.  Chernisheff,  in 
1766.  Painting  and  incrustations  of  ' 
mother-of-pearl,  very  fine. 

4 th  Room,  Gobelins  Tapestry. — Or- 
pheus and  the  Muses  (Raphael) ; and  ' 
three  landscapes.  ; 

Carriages. — The  greatest  curiosity 
in  this  museum  is  (38)  the  sledge  of  ■ 
Peter  the  Great,  made  entirely  with  his 
own  hands.  This  interesting  object  is 
protected  from  the  influence  of  time  , 
by  a glass  case.  The  trunk  behind  ' 
the  sledge  contained  the  clothes  and  ^ 
provisions  of  the  great  Tsar  when  he 
travelled.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  i 
windows  are  of  mica.  Alexander  I.  ■ 
caused  the  sledge  to  be  brought  from 
Archangel,  where  Peter  the  Great  had 
left  it  after  a journey  from  St.  Peters-,  | 
burg,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return  , 
on  wheels. 

Among  the  other  sledges  in  this 
room,  the  most  remarkable  is  perhaps  4 
No.  40,  “The  Masquerade  Sledge,”  | 
built  in  1764  by  Brogantz,  an  Italian.  | 
It  is  of  very  peculiar  form,  the  seat  * 
being  composed  of  a peep-show  box  , 
carried  by  a show-man.  A figure  in 
the  dress  of  a harlequin  is  placed  in  the 
front ; while  another,  in  the  garb  of 
a Levantine,  is  between  him  and  the 
person  driving.  Another  sledge,  pro- 
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bably  likewise  used  for  Carnival  pur- 
poses, is  No.  48,  in  the  form  ot  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  the  seat  being 
formed  by  the  Dragon.  The  harness 
for  both  these  sledges  stands  close  by. 
No.  49  is  a mechanical  Drojky  made 
in  1801  by  a peasant  at  Nijni-Tagilsk 
in  Siberia.  It  has  an  apparatus  behind, 
which  once  recorded  both  time  and 
distance,  and  played  a series  of  airs. 
No.  50  is  a diminutive  brougham  pre- 
sented by  a merchant  of  Moscow  in 
1847  to  a daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  since  deceased.* 

In  rooms  leading  out  of  Room  2 is 
kept  the  harness  of  the  State  carriages 
(No.  1 is  the  harness  for  nine  horses 
of  the  Consort  of  Nicholas  I.,  and 
No.  2,  also  red  and  gold,  that  of  the 
Consort  of  Alexander  II.) ; and  in 
separate  rooms  beyond  are  the  State 
liveries  for  about  800  men,  and  the 
saddles  and  bridles  of  H.  I.  M.,  a set 
representing  each  regiment,  used  ac- 
cording to  the  uniform  which  the  em- 
peror wears  at  reviews,  &c.  In  the 
furthest  harness-room  will  be  seen  the 
lift  and  the  turn-table  by  which  the 
carriages  are  raised  to  the  second  storey 
of  the  building  and  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  proper  places  in  the 
museum.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  magnificent  carriages  and 
trappings  are  used  at  each  coronation 
at  Moscow,  whither  they  iiave  to  be 
carried  carefully  packed  up. 

Lastly,  the  staircase  beyond  Room  4 
(by  which  the  visitor  will  sometimes 
leave)  is  decorated  with  tapestry  of 
which  only  61,  ‘ The  School  of  Athens,’ 
and  62,  arabesques,  are  from  the  Gobe- 
lins looms;  the  rest  are  Russian,  viz. 
(60)  ‘ Juno  in  her  Car,’  (63;  ‘ America,’ 
and  (64)  ‘ Asia.’ 

AVithin  the  spacious  court  of  the 
museum  are  the  Imperial  Stables,  hold- 
ing, in  winter,  more  than  300  horses. 
The  new  stables  opposite,  built  in 
1868,  contain  about  150  saddle-horses, 
which,  like  the  carriage-horses,  are  in 
summer  dispersed  over  the  various  im- 
perial residences.  The  stables  may  be 
seen  on  application  to  the  officer  in 
charge.  They  will  give  the  visitor 

* For  depcriplion  of  other  curious  and  his- 
torical carriage->,  vide  “ Treasury,”  iiloscow. 


an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
Russian  Court,  as  the  sum  expended 
in  feeding  the  horses  alone  cannot  be 
far  short  of  10,000Z.  per  annum. 


18.  Naval  Museum  (Morskoi  Muse'e). 
— (Open  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.)  This 
will  be  found  in  the  Admiralty  building, 
under  the  archway,  over  which  rises  the 
conspicuous  gold  spire  surmounted  by 
a ship  under  full  sad.  To  naval  men,  in 
particular,  the  museum  will  be  great 
interest,  as  it  contains  a varied  collec- 
tion of  naval  models,  including  also 
those  of  the  Russian  iron-clad  fleet. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  naval 
curiosities,  mineralogical  and  ethno- 
graphical specimens,  many  portraits 
and  sea  views,  carvings  of  figure- 
heads, Ac.  There  are  also  full-sized 
figures  of  Russian  sailors  of  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  of  the  present 
period,  and  the  flag  of  a British  war- 
brig  taken  at  Archangel  in  1810.  The 
collection,  replete  with  interest,  occu- 
pies two  large  halls. 


19.  xicjricuUural  Museum  (Zem- 
ledelcheski  Musee). — Open  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from 
12  to  4,  and  on  Sundays  from  1 to 
3;  admittance,  20  cop.  This  is  esta- 
blished in  a large  riding-school  close 
to  the  Winter  Palace.  It  should 
be  visited  if  the  traveller  has  time. 
Here  the  different  processes  of  agri- 
cidtnre  employed  in  Russia  may  be 
studied,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  its 
various  provinces,  very  prettily  ar- 
ranged. It  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Department  of  Domains  and  of 
the  Agricultural  Society. 
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20.  Museum  of  Applied  Sciences. — 
Fontanka  Canal,  oiiposite  Summer 
Garden.  Open  daily  except  on  Mon- 
days, from  10  A.M.  to  3 p.m.,  and  be- 
tween 6 and  9 p.m.  on  Tuesdays. 
Admission  5 cop.  on  Sundays,  30  cop. 
on  Tuesdays,  and  15  cop.  on  all  other 
days.  This  excellent  institution  has 
been  established  for  tlie  instruction 
and  recreation  of  the  lower  classes,  to 
whom  lectures  are  delivered  in  it,  on 
mechanics,  chemistry,  &c. 

21.  Military  Equipment  Museum. — 
Ekaterinhof  Prospect.  To  a military 
man  this  museum  will  be  of  great 
interest,  for  it  contains  not  only  speci- 
mens, patterns,  and  samples  of  the 
present  equipment  of  the  Eussian 
army,  but  those  of  the  clothing  and 
ai'ms  of  the  earliest  regular  troops  of 
Kussia  as  well.  The  historical  section 
of  the  museum  contains  many  inter- 
esting articles  of  military  equipment, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Paul  I. 
Some  gorgeous  uniforms  of  general 
officers  in  the  service  of  Catherine 
II.  will  give  some  idea  of  the  military 
splendour  of  those  days.  The  walls 
are  decoiated  with  trophies  skilfully 
made  with  helmets,  buckles,  epaulets, 
&c.  Tlie  double-headed  eagle  over  the 
door  will  mors  imrticularly  elicit 
adoiiration. 

22.  Museum  of  Ministry  of  Domains. 
— Opposite  the  statue  to  Nicholas  I. 
Contains  a rich  collection  of  maps, 
jdans,  drawings,  and  models,  relating 
princi]Dally  to  the  present  state  of  the 
forests  in  Eussia. 

23.  Museum  of  Imp.  Free  Econo- 
mical Society.  — Obukliof  Prospect. 
This  contains  models  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery.  Open  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  10 
to  2.  The  society  was  founded  by 
Catherine  II.  in  17G5,  for  the  iDromo- 
tion  of  agricultnre.  The  empress  fre- 
quently communicated  with  it  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  caused  it  to 
deliberate  on  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  peasantry,  &c. 

24.  Smolni  Church  and  School. — A 


long  drive  from  the  centre  of  the  city 
will  bring  the  traveller  to  the  “ Smolni 
Institut  ” at  the  end  of  Voskresenski- 
street, — on  a gentle  elevation,  round 
which  the  N eva  bends  to  the  west.  This 
structure,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Tau- 
rida Palace,  and  which  was  originally  a 
convent,  is  a vast  pile  of  building,  de- 
signed by  Count  Eastrelli  in  1748,  and 
finally  opened  in  1834.  The  church  is 
of  white  marble,  with  5 blue  domes 
spangled  with  golden  stars;  and  the 
interior  is  an  exception  to  the  sur- 
charged style  which  prevails  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Petersburg;  its  walls 
of  stainless  white  being  unpolluted  by 
flag,  banner,  or  trophy — telling  of 
strife  and  blood.  A high  and  beauti- 
fully designed  iron  grating,  of  which 
the  rails,  or  rather  pillars,  are  wound 
round  with  wreaths  of  vine-leaves  and 
flowers  in  ironwork,  surrounds  the 
court-yard,  and  above  it  wave  the 
elegant  birch  and  lime.  This  edifice 
may  be  seen  from  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  its  elevation  being  335_  ft. 

On  either  side  of  the  ch.  is  the  Insti- 
tution des  Demoiselles  Nobles  (foun- 
ded 1764),  a building  dedicated  to  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  military 
officers  and  civil  servants.  About 
400  girls  are  educated  here.  The 
charge  is  about  £50  per  annum.  A 
simple  monument  in  the  ch.  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  in  honour  of  the 
Empress  Marie,  consort  of  Paul  I.,  the 
foundress  and  benefactress  of  the  school. 
A home  for  widows  is  attached  to  this 
establishment. 


25.  Monastery  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevshi. — This  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated monasteries  in  Eussia — a Lavra, 
that  is,  the  seat  of  a Metroj)olit-an,  and 
inferior  only  to  the  Lavra  of  the 
Trinity  in  Moscow,  and  to  the  Lavra 
of  the  Cave  in  Kief ; other  monastic 
establishments  are  only  “ monastirsf’ 
Its  proper  name  is  Alexander  Nevskaya 
Sviatotroitskaya  I^avra — (Alexander 
Nevsky’s  Holy  Trinity  Lavra).  It 
stands,  as  the  traveller  will  have  no- 
ticed in  his  drive,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  Nevski  Prospect,  where  it  occu- 
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pies  a large  space,  enclosing  within  its 
walls  churches,  towers,  gardens,  and 
monks’  cells.  The  ch.  and  convent 
were  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
honour  of  the  canonized  Grand  Duke 
Alexander,  who,  in  a great  battle 
fought  on  this  spot,  defeated  the 
Swedes  and  thekniglits  of  the  military 
orders,  a.u.  1241 ; his  remains  were 
brought  here  with  much  pomp  by 
Peter  from  Vladimir.  The  ch.  and 
monastery  were  originally  built  of 
wood,  in  1712 ; but  stone  was  substi- 
tuted some  years  after.  Peter’s  suc- 
cessors increased  the  possessions  and 
buildings  of  the  cloister,  and  Cathe- 
rine built  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
largest  chs.  in  the  capital,  in  1790. 
For  the  decoration  of  tlie  interior, 
marble  was  brought  from  Italy,  precious 
stones  from  Siberia,  and  pearls  from 
Persia.  It  is  further  adorned  with 
some  good  copies  after  Guido,  Rubens, 
and  Perugino;  tlie  altarpiece — the 
Annunciation — is  by  Raphael  Mengs. 

On  two  great  pillars  opposite  the 
altar  are  portraits  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catherine  II.,  larger  than  life. 
On  the  W.  wall  is  a marble  l)nst  to 
tlie  metropolitan  Gabriel,  the  builder 
of  the  ch.  The  shrine  of  Alexander 
Nevski  is  of  massive  silver,  and,  with 
the  ornaments  around  it,  weighs  about 
3250  lbs.  of  pure  metal ; the  design  is 
pyramidal,  15  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a catafalque,  and  angels  as  large  as 
life,  Avith  trumpets  and  silver  flowers; 
also  a quantity  of  bassi-rilievi,  repre- 
senting the  deeds  of  the  Saint.  The 
keys  of  Adriauople  are  suspended  near 
the  tomb. 

The  Nevski  cloister  has  profited  by 
the  presents  sent  from  Persia  Avhen 
the  Russian  Envoy  Griboyedof  was 
murdered  at  Teheran  in  1829.  The 
Persian  gifts  consisted  of  a long  train 
of  rare  animals,  Persian  webs,  gold 
stuffs,  and  pearls.  They  reached  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  winter.  The  pearls 
and  gold-stuffs  and  rich  shawls  were 
carried  on  large  silver  and  gold  dishes 
by  magnificently  dressed  Persians.' 
The  Persian  i)rince,  Khosra  Mirza, 
drove  in  a state  carriage  drawn  by 
(J  horses ; the  elephant^,  bearing  on 


their  backs  towers  filled  with  Indian 
warriors,  had  leather  boots  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold,  and  the  cages  of 
the  tigers  and  lions  were  provided 
Avith  double  skins  of  the  northern 
polar  bear.  Some  of  the  pearls  were 
given  to  this  monastery,  which  also 
has  a rich  collection  of  mitres  set 
in  jewels,  pontifical  robes  of  gold  bro- 
cade, and  souvenirs  of  individual  me- 
tropolitans and  princes  ; among  them, 
an  episcopal  staff  turned  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
first  metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
another  of  amber,  from  Catherine  II. ; 
and  a number  of  other  valuables 
Avhich,  found  elsewhere,  singly,  would 
be  admired  and  described,  but  here, 
in  the  mass  of  treasures,  are  unnoticed. 
The  crown  of  St.  Alexander,  and  the 
bed  on  Avhich  Peter  died,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  objects.  The 
Library,  of  about  10,000  volumes,  in- 
dependently of  a number  of  very  Amlu- 
able  manuscripts,  contains  many  rare 
specimens  of  the  antiquities  of  Russia. 

The  crypt  of  the  ch.  of  the  Annun- 
ciation attached  to  this  convent  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  several  illustrious 
Russian  families;  that  of  the  Narysh- 
kins bears  the  following  inscription  : — ■ 
“From  their  race  came  Peter  the 
Great.”  Here  are  also  the  tombs  of 
Suvoroff  (a  lAlain  marble  tablet)  ; 
Rumiantsof ; the  chancellor  Bezbo- 
rodko ; Betskoi,  the  favourite  minister 
of  Catherine  II. ; Panin,  her  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  &c. ; and  of  nume- 
rous members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
In  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  build- 
ing many  of  the  great  Russian  fami- 
lies bury  their  dead,  and  large  sums 
are  paid  for  perndssion  to  repose  in 
this  holy  ground.  The  graves  are  con- 
sequently very  close  together,  and  the 
new  ones  are  generally  covered  with 
flowers.  The  anchor  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  a favourite  emblem,  is  placed 
above  many  of  the  monuments.  I’here 
are  betAveen  50  and  GO  monks  hero 
Avho  superintend  an  ecclesiastical 
academy.  The  service  is  Avell  per- 
formed at  tliis  monastery,  and  the  ch. 
being  fashionable,  the  sing  ng  is  good. 
The  Emperor  is  generally  present  at 
a mass  celebrated  on  the  30th  August, 
II  3 
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O,  S.,  the  fete  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevski. 

The  Theological  School  and  College, 
which  are  in  the  grounds  of  the  Mo- 
nastery, are  two  perfectly  unconnected 
institutions.  The  school  or  seminary, 
is  designed  to  prei^are  young  men  for 
tlie  vocation  of  priests  and  deacons; 
the  college  or  academy  affords  a 
higlier  theological  education  to  those 
who  have  evinced  greater  abilities 
and  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  and  subsequently 
to  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of 
tutois  and  professors  in  the  semin- 
aries. 

The  young  men  that  receive  their 
instruction  at  the  above-mentioned 
establislinients  are  all  sons  of  the 
town  and  country  clergy  of  the  Kusso- 
(jlreek  Church. 


2G.  Freobrajensld  Church,  in  Pan- 
teleimon St.,  off  Liteinaya  St. — This 
ch.,  the  “ Spass  Preobrajenski  Sober,” 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  regiments 
of  guards — the  Preobrajenski — founded 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  city,  and 
more  than  any  other  adorned,  both 
without  and  within,  with  trophies  from 
conquered  nations;  consecrated  1754; 
rebuilt  1827.  The  railing  that  sur- 
rounds the  churchyard  is  formed  of 
Turkish  cannon.  Around  the  cannon 
chains  of  different  thickness,  grace- 
fidly  twined,  are  hung  like  garlands 
between  the  columns;  on  the  summit 
of  each  is  a Kussian  double  eagle  of 
iron,  with  expanded  wings.  Within, 
the  ch.  is  adorned  with  Turkish  flags 
taken  in  1828  and  1829,  and  halberds ; 
the  pillars  [look  like  palm-trees,  of 
which  every  leaf  is  a lance.  Here 
travellers  are  also  shown  a production 
of  Itnssian  inventive  talent,  the  work 
of  a common  peasant.  It  is  a large 
sitlendid  piece  of  clockwork,  made  by 
him  in  his  native  village,  bought  for 
lOUOb  by  his  lord,  and  presenteel  to  the 
ch.  Some  baldacliinos — canopies  used 
at  the  funerals  of  deceased  Tsars — 
are  preserved  in  this  ch.  with  the 
veneration  with  which  Kussians  de- 1 


light  to  hand  down  to  posterity  every 
relic  of  departed  royalty. 


27.  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — 
Near  the  Warsaw  rly.  stat.  Conse- 
crated in  1835,  and  attached  to  the 
lijinaelof  regiment  of  Guards.  Its 
cupola  is  of  a dark  blue  colour,  be- 
spangled with  stars.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  chapel  in  which  Peter  the 
Great  was  married  to  Catherine  I.,  in 
1707  {vide  Hist.  Notice).  Among  the 
trophies  in  the  interior  is  a boat  flag 
of  the  ‘ Tiger,’  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  and  another  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eussian  troops 
in  a boat  engagement  at  Gamle- 
Karleby,  during  the  allied  naval  ope- 
rations in  the  Baltic. 


28.  Homan  Catholic  Churches. — The 
principal  ch.,  which  is  in  the  Nevski,  is 
a most  graceful  building,  with  a finely 
proportioned  dome  and  slender  Co- 
rinthian columns.  In  the  interior  is 
a tablet  of  white  marble  edged  with 
black,  which  bears  the  name  of  Moreau, 
and  tells  of  tlie  brilliant  achievements 
and  sad  fate  of  the  conqueror  of  Hohen- 
liuden. 

Another  Eoman  Cath.  ch.,  within 
the  building  of  the  “Page  School,” 
ojjposite  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor  (bazaar), 
is  of  some  interest,  having  been  built 
by  the  Emp.  Paul  in  1799,  after  he 
had  become  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is 
in  the  style  of  the  old  churches  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  still  contains 
the  chair  on  which  the  Emperor  sat 
as  Grand  Master.  This  ch.  is  fashion- 
ably attended,  and  the  singing  is  par- 
ticularly good. 

The  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  Consort 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Nicola- 
evna,  lies  buried  there. 

There  is  another  Eoman  Cath.  ch. 
dedicated  to  St.  Stanislas,  in  the 
Kolomna  quarter  of  the  city.  It  was 
consecrated  in  1825. 
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29.  Bussia  Company,  British  ] Fac- 
tory, and  Chapel. — A brief  sketch  of 
the  intercourse  between  England  and 
Russia  may  here  prove  of  interest.  The 
earliest  mention  in  history  of  any 
connection  between  the  two  countries 
is  about  the  year  1070,  when  Gyda 
(or  Wulfgytha,  according  to  Dean 
Stanley),  the  daughter  of  Harold  II., 
was  given  in  marriage  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  Vladimir,  Grand  Duke  of 
Kief.*  Embassies  between  Russia  and 
the  countries  of  the  Continent  were 
first  exchanged  in  the  15th  cent.,  and 
about  this  time  the  English  Court  ap- 
pears to  have  began  to  notice  Russia. 
Henry  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and 
Baron  Fitzwalter  appeared  in  Russian 
dresses  at  a fancy  ball  given  in  the 
Parliament  Hall  at  Westminster  a.d. 
1510. 

The  trade  with  Russia  had  long 
been  in  the  hands  of  Flemish  and 
Lithuanian  merchants,  wlmn  our  more 
enterprising  merchants  began  to  devise 
means  of  getting  the  furs,  wax,  hemp,  j 
and  flax  of  Muscovy  more  cheaply  and 
expeditiously  than  by  way  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns.  Adventurous  spirits 
even  contemplated  reaching  India 
through  the  Russian  dominions.  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  born  at  Bristol  in  1477, 
conceived  the  design  of  reaching  India 
and  Cliina  by  sailing  nortliwmrds 
round  Norway,  and  by  his  exertions 
was  formed  ‘ ‘ The  Mystery,  Company, 
and  Fellowship  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers for  the  Discovery  of  Unknown 
Lands,  &c.”  In  1553  three  ships  were 
fitted  out  by  this  company  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
and  Richard  Chancellor.  Sir  Hugh 
with  two  of  the  vessels  entered  a bay 
on  the  coast  of  Lapland,  where  he 
perished  miserably  with  his  com- 
])aiiions — frozen  to  death.  Richard 
Chancellor  in  the  ‘ Edward  Bonaven- 
ture,’  having  been  separated  from  the 
other  ships  in  a storm,  entered  the 
AVhite  Sea  alone,  and  reached  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Dvina.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  the  country  which  they 
h.nl  discovered  was  “Russia  or  Mus- 
co\ic,”  he  declared  to  the  astonished 


fishermen  that  they  were  “ English- 
men sent  into  these  coasts  from  the 
most  excellent  King  Edward  VI., 
having  from  him  in  commandment 
certain  tilings  to  deliver  to  their  King, 
and  seeking  nothing  else  but  his 
amitie  and  friendship,  and  traffique 
with  his  people,  whereby  they  doubted 
not  but  that  great  commoditie  and 
profit  wnuld  grow  to  the  subjects  of 
both  kingdoms.”  The  fishermen,  hav- 
ing understood  (it  is  to  be  presumed 
by  signs)  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
“ heard  those  things  very  gladly,  and 
promised  their  aid  and  furtherance  to 
acquaint  their  King  out  of  hand  with 
so  honest  and  reasonable  a request.” 
John  the  Terrible  was  then  Tsar  and 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  glory 
as  conqueror  of  Kazan  and  Siberia. 
He  received  Chancellor,  and  the  two 
merchants.  Burton  and  Edwards,  who 
acconjpanied  him,  very  graciously,  and 
entertained  them  at  a feast  of  great 
splendour.  In  compliance  with  Chan- 
cellor’s request  that  the  establishment 
of  commercial  relations  might  be  per- 
mitted between  England  and  Russia, 
a letter  was  despatched  by  the  Tsar  to 
King  Edward  assuring  him  that  “his 
shippes  and  vessels  may  come  as  often 
as  they  please ; ” “ and,”  wrote  the 
Tsar,  “ send  me  one  of  your  Majesties 
coimcill  to  treat  with  us,  whereby 
your  countrey  merchants  mate  with  all 
kind  of  wares,  and  wheare  they  will, 
make  their  market  in  our  dominons, 
and  there  to  have  their  free  market 
with  all  free  liberties  through  my 
whole  dominions,  and  goe  at  then- 
pleasure,  without  any  lett,  damage,  or 
impediment,  according  and  by  this 
onr  lettre.” 

This  letter  found  Queen  Mary  on 
the  throne : and  on  the  26th  Feb. 
1555,  a new  Conqjany  was  formed  in 
London  by  siDecial  charter  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  conveying  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  Russia. 

Chancellor  returned  to  Moscow  in 
1555  with  a reply  from  Philip  and 
Mary.  Two  merchants,  George  Kill- 
ingworth  and  Bichard  Say,  went  with 
him,  and  remained  there  as  commer- 
cial agents.  The  Tsar  then  gave  the 
Company  a charter  to  trade  throngh- 
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out  his  dominions  without  payiu,^  any 
taxes;  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  the  English 
ships  had  first  anchored,  soon  became 
an  important  place  of  trade.  In  15.56 
Chancellor  left  Russia  with  4 heavily- 
laden  ships  and  an  ambassador  from 
John  the  Terrible,  Nejreya  by  name, 
with  a suite  of  16  persons.  A storm 
scattered  the  ships,  and  only  one 
reached  London  in  safety.  The  ‘ Ed- 
ward Bonaventure’  parted  from  her 
anchors  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire 
and  was  wrecked,  by  which  Richard 
Chancellor  with  his  son  and  7 Russians 
were  drowned.  The  ambassador,  saved 
almost  by  a miracle,  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  and  thence  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  with  great 
pomp  in  1557.  Voyages  and  embassies 
now  became  frequent. 

At  first  the  trade  was  most  prosper- 
ous, but  the  English  merchants  began 
to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  and 
had  many  complaints  against  the 
Tsar’s  officers.  In  1567  Queen  Eliza- 
beth granted  a new  charter  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  stipulated  with  the  Tsar  that 
none  but  English  ships  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  trade.  The  Company  had 
a right  to  seize  any  foreigner  attempt- 
ing to  reach  India,  Persia,  or  China  by 
way  of  Russia,  and  to  confiscate  his 
goods.  The  merchants  obtained  per- 
mission to  smelt  down  foreign  dollars 
and  to  stamp  them  anew  as  current 
coin.  Under  such  advantages  they 
seized  all  the  most  important  commer- 
cial centres  in  Russia.  They  had  an 
agency  at  Moscow,  a factory  at  IIol- 
mogory  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina), 
and  depots  at  Novgorod,  Pskof,  Ya- 
roslaf,  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  Kostroma, 
&c.,  where  they  sold  their  goods  at  200 
and  300  per  cent,  profit.  Tlie  people 
comjfiained  of  their  proceedings,  and 
the  Tsar  expressed  his  displeasure  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Randolph,  ambassador  in 
1569.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
retorted  that  they  were  fast  being 
ruined  by  the  execution  of  so  many  of 
tlieir  debtors.  They  had  certainly 
to  contend  with  civil  commotions,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine  ; and  their  house  at 
JVloscow  was  destroyed  by  the  Tar- 
tars in  1571,  wlien  about  15  English 


men  and  women  perished  in  the 
flames. 

John  the  Terrible  made  an  over- 
ture for  the  hand  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  wished  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  to  the  effect  that  “she  would 
be  kind  to  his  friends,  but  hostile 
to  his  enemies,  and  he  would  be  the 
same  to  hers.”  The  Queen  was  to 
allow  persons  skilled  in  shipbuilding 
and  navigators  to  come  to  Russia,  to 
permit  artillery  and  other  warlike 
stores  to  be  sent  from  England;  and 
“ it  was  to  be  ratified  by  oath  between 
her  and  himself  that  either  sovereign 
might  take  refuge  in  the  country  of 
the  other  in  case  disturbances  in  their 
own  realm  should  compel  them  to  do 
so.”  Queen  Elizabeth  merely  thanked 
John  the  Terrible  for  this  manifesta- 
tion of  good-will,  and  proposed  in  1581 
that  he  should  marry  Lady  Mary 
Hastings,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  The  Tsar’s  envoy  re- 
ported that  the  lady  in  question  was 
3U  years  old,  “ tall,  well-built,  though 
thin,  ’ that  she  had  “ a clear  com- 
plexion, grey  eyes,  red  hair,  a straight 
nose,  and  long  fingers.”  The  lady 
was  at  first  not  averse  to  the  marriage, 
but  she  soon  asked  the  Queen  to  spare 
her ; “ for  being,”  Hume  says,  “ in- 
formed of  the  barbarous  manner  of 
the  country,  she  wisely  declined  ]:)ur- 
chasing  an  empire  at  the  expense  of 
her  ease  and  safety.”  In  return  for 
the  hand  of  Lady  Mary  the  Tsar 
had  promised  most  important  privi- 
leges to  the  Company,  but  the  mer- 
chants were  soon  after  informed  by 
the  boyars  that  “ their  English  Tsar 
was  dead.” 

The  Tsar  Boris  Godunof  (a.d.  1598), 
although  favourable  to  the  English 
trade,  refused  to  renew  the  exclusive 
privileges  which  it  had  enjoyed,  and 
other  nations  were  in  his  reign  allowed 
to  i^articipate  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  1646  the  native  merchants 
complained  that  the  English  “ were 
ruining  them  b)^  their  exactions,”  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Tsar  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil  wars  in  England, 
and,  condemning  the  people  “ who  had 
l)ut  their  Charles  to  death,”  closed  all 
the  i)orts  against  them  wdth  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Archangel.  Cromwell’s  envoy 
was  not  received  by  the  Tsar,  who  sub- 
sequently corresponded  with  Charles 
II.  when  the  latter  was  in  exile.  At 
the  Restoration,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
was  sent  to  ask  for  a renewal  of  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  Russian  Com- 
pany, but  his  mission  was  unsuccessful. 

Another  class  of  Englishmen  began 
to  visit  Russia  about  this  period.  These 
were  officers,  chiefly  Scottish,  who  were 
then  seeking  their  fortunes  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  was  Patrick  Gor- 
don, who,  under  Colonel  Crawfurd, 
assisted  in  forming  the  first  regular 
regiment  that  Russia  possessed.  About 
40  English  officers  were  employed  in 
drilling  the  soldiers  who  saved  Peter 
the  Great  by  discomfiting  the  unruly 
Streltsi.  The  next  great  event  in  the 
intercourse  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land was  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great 
to  London,  for  an  account  of  which 
the  traveller  must  refer  to  the  Hist. 
Notice.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
English  naval  officers  came  over  in 
considerable  numbers  to  enter  the 
Russian  navy.  Many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  at  present  in  the  service  of  the 
Russian  crown.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
British  shipping  in  the  expectation  of 
a war  with  England,  which  happily 
never  arose  until  in  1854  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  by  arms  the  inte- 
grity of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

The  British  factory,  in  the  mean- 
while, originated  at  Archangel  in 
1716,  when  the  English  mercliants  at 
that  place  embodied  themselves  into  a 
company,  and  fixed  a rate  on  goods 
imported  and  exported  and  a port- 
charge  on  British  ships.  They  at  the 
same  time  applied  for  a minister  of  the 
Church.  Until  the  trade  was  removed 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  Peter  the  Great 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Factory  to 
reside  at  Archangel  during  lire  sum- 
mer and  at  Moscow  in  winter,  having 
a chapel  at  both  places  and  taking 
their  minister  with  them.  The  Factory 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1728. 
The  principal  objects  which  from  the 
first  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Factory  were  the  maintenance  of 


the  Church  establishment  and  the 
regulation  of  charges  on  British  ships 
and  goods.  In  1753  the  Factory  bought 
with  their  own  funds,  assisted  by 
voluntary  contributions,  their  present 
church  premises  on  the  English  Quay. 
A treaty  of  commerce,  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  1766, 
having  expired  in  1787,  6 members  of 
the  I^actory  left  the  corjaoration  and 
traded  separately  as  “ Foreign  Guests,” 
a denomination  established  by  the 
Russian  Municipal  Code  of  1785.  In 
1807,  however,  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce which  sanctioned  the  existence 
of  British  Factories  in  Russia  lapsed, 
and  the  Factory  at  St.  Petersburg, 
together  with  that  at  Archangel, 
became  legally  defunct.  On  the 
strength  of  the  Ukaz  of  1807,  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  of  the 
I'actory  became  “ Foreign  Guests,” 
and  continued  to  trade  as  such  until 
recent  enlightened  enactments  re- 
moved all  the  disabilities  under  which 
foreign  merchants  had  laboured,  and 
gave  them  in  respect  to  their  commerce 
the  privileges  of  natural-born  subjects 
of  FI.  I.  M. 

The  British  Ambassador  was  ordered 
to  leave  St.  Petersburg  27th  Oct.  1807, 
and  during  the  Continental  war,  which 
lasted  until  1812,  the  British  mer- 
chants were  not  permitted  to  trade. 
The  Factory  at  St.  Petersburg  con- 
tinued nevertheless  to  exist,  but  only 
as  a Committee  for  the  Management 
of  Church  Aftairs,  and,  notwitstanding 
some  tedious  disputes  with  the  Russia 
Company,  it  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  right  to  elect  a chaplain  and  to 
levy  port-charges — a right  which,  the 
Russia  Company  long  asserted,  only 
belonged  to  themselves,  but  which  has 
since  been  abandoned.  In  1813  the 
Russia  Company  agreed  to  contribute 
4000/,.  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
chapel,  and  in  1814  a grant  of  5000/. 
was  procured  from  Parliament  for  the 
same  object.  The  chapel,  rebuilt  in 
1815,  by  Quarenghi,  is,  internally,  one 
of  the  handsomest  places  of  lilnglish 
Protestant  worship  on  the  Continent. 
The  copy  of  Rubens’s  ‘Descent  from 
the  Cross  ’ over  the  altar  was  presented 
in  1815  by  Sir  James  Riddell,  Bart. 
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The  pews  are  free,  and  will  contain  a 
congregation  of  about  500. 

The  Anglican  chapels  in  Russia 
enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  exter- 
ritoriality, being  considered  by  the 
Itussian  government  as  chapels  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  therefore 
under  his  special  protection  and  juris- 
diction. The  accumulations  of  the 
“ Comoiittee  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
British  Factory”  at  St.  Petersburg, 
arising  from  the  “Church  Money” 
formerly  levied  on  shipping,  are  not 
far  short  of  50,000Z.,  invested  in  Rus- 
sian funds. 

The  total  number  of  British  resi- 
dents at  St.  Petersburg  and  its  vicinity 
is  estimated  at  nearly  3000.  The  ser- 
vices at  the  chapel,  on  Sundays,  com- 
mence at  the  hours  of  11  and  4.  The 
chaplain  resides  on  the  premises,  where 
an  extensive  circulating  library  has 
also  been  established. 

30.  British  and  American  Chapel^ 
Novo  - Isaacovskaya  - st.  — This  was 
founded  in  1833  by  British  and  Ame- 
rican Congregationalists,  Divine  wor- 
ship having  been  previously  performed 
by  Dr.  Pattison  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Moravian  brethren  belonging  to  the 
“ Sarepta  Company.”  Service  at  11 
a.m.  and  6.30  p.m.  on  Sundays. 


31.  Monuments. 

1.  The  Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  ranks  first  among  the  monu- 
ments of  St.  Petersburg.  It  stands 
opposite  the  Isaac  Cathedral,  close  to 
the  Neva.  The  whole  group  was  pro- 
duced at  a single  casting  by  Etienne 
Maurice  Falconet,  a Frenchman ; but 
the  head  of  the  Emperor,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a striking  likeness  of  Peter, 
was  modelled  by  Marie  Callot,  who 
subsequently  became  Mine.  Falconet. 
The  Emperor  is  admirably  represented 
reining  in  his  horse  on  the  brink  of  a 
rock,  on  both  sides  of  which,  as  well 
as  in  front,  steep  precijDices  threaten 
immediate  destruction.  His  face  is 
turned  towards  the  Neva,  his  out- 
stretched hand  pointing  to  the  result 
of  his  thought  and  will ; while  a ,ser- 
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pent,  emblematical  of  the  dithculties 
which  Peter  encountered,  is  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  spirited  charger. 
The  whole  is  wonderfully  balanced  on 
the  hinder  legs  and  the  tail  of  the 
horse,  which  is  joined  to  the  serpent’s 
body  and  into  which  10,000  lbs.  have 
been  thrown.  The  weight  of  the  metal 
(about  16  tons)  has  been  so  skilfully 
distributed  by  varying  the  thickness 
of  the  bronze  from  1 inch  to  \ of  an 
inch,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
fixed  immediately  above  the  horse’s 
feet,  which  rest  upon  the  ground. 

The  huge  block  of  granite  which 
forms  the  pedestal,  and  weighs  1500 
tons,  was  brought  from  Lakhta,  a 
Finnish  village,  4 m.  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  was  originally  45  ft.  long, 
30  ft.  high,  25  ft.  in  width,  and  weighed 
about  1600  tons;  but  in  cutting  it  the 
nniss  broke  in  two  pieces,  which  w^ere 
subsequently  joined.  It  is  now  only 
14  ft.  high,  20  ft.  broad,  and  43  ft. 
long ; the  statue  is  17J  ft.  in  height. 
Tradition  says  that  Peter  the  Great 
had  stood  upon  this  rock  and  watched 
from  it  a naval  victory  over  the 
Swedes.  Count  Carburi,  Police  Master 
of  St.  Petersburg,  undertook  to  trans- 
port it  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  em- 
jfioyed  500  men  during  5 weeks,  with 
a great  number  of  horses,  in  hauling 
it  over  cannon-balls  rolling  upon  an 
iron  tramway,  with  the  aid  of  ropes, 
pulleys,  and  windlasses.  On  the  two 
long  sides  are  the  following  inscrip- 
tions in  Russian  and  Latin.  “ Petrii 
Pervomu, — Ekaterina  Vtoray a.”  “ Pe- 
tro  Primo,  Catharina  Secunda.” 

MDCCLXXXII. 

2.  The  Alexander  Column. — In  the 
open  space  between  the  Btat  Major 
and  the  Winter  Palace  stands  the 
greatest  monolith  of  modem  times, — 
the  column  erected,  1832,  to  the  memory 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.— a single 
shaft  of  red  granite,  which,  exclusive 
of  pedestal  and  capital,  is  84  ft.  in 
height.  This  beautiful  monument  is 
the  work  of  M.  Montferrand,  the  archi- 
tect of  tlie  Isaac  Oath.  The  shaft 
originally  measured  102  ft.,  but  it  was 
subsequently  shortened  to  its  present 
dimensions  from  a fear  that  its  dia- 
meter (14  ft.)  was  insufiicient  for  so 
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great  a length.  The  base  and  pedestal 
are  also  composed  of  one  enormous 
block  of  the  same  red  granite,  of  the 
height  of  about  25  ft.,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  length  and  breadth ; the 
capital  measures  16  ft.,  the  statue  of 
the  angel  on  the  summit  11  ft.,  and 
the  cross  7 ft.,  but  the  total  height 
of  tlie  monument  is  151  ft.  9 in. 
Turkish  cannon  were  melted  down 
for  the  capital  and  tire  ornaments  on 
the  pedestal.  As  the  whole  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  built  on  a morass,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  drive  no 
fewer  than  6 successive  rows  of  piles, 
in  order  to  sustain  such  an  immense 
weight  standing  upon  so  confined  a 
base ; the  shaft  of  the  column  alone 
is  computed  to  weigh  nearly  100  tons, 
and  the  massive  pedestal  must  mate- 
rially increase  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure. The  statue  was  raised  in  its 
rough  state,  and  polished  after  it  was 
firmly  fixed  on  its  present  elevation. 
On  the  pedestal — which,  like  the 
capital,  is  ornamented  with  bronze 
— is  the  following  short  and  well 
chosen  inscription  : — “ To  Alexander 
the  First,  Grateful  Russia.”  The  eye 
rests  with  pleasure  on  this  polished 
monument ; and  in  any  other  city  its 
enormous  size  would  make  a greater 
impression.  The  inclemency  of  the 
climate  has  considerably  injured  the 
monolith.  The  frost  has  produced 
several  fissures,  which  have  been  care- 
fully cemented,  but  the  polished  surface 
of  the  granite  exhibits  several  patches. 

3.  Monument  to  Catherine  II.,  in 
Nevski  Prospect,  opposite  the  Alex- 
ander Theatre  and  Imperial  Public 
Library.  Unveiled  with  great  cere- 
mony in  1873.  The  huge  blucks  of 
granite  on  which  this  handsome  monu- 
ment stands  were  brought  from  the 
Finnish  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and 
the  casting  was  made  by  the  English 
firm  of  Nicholls  and  Plincke  at  St. 
Petersburg,  after  a model  by  Mike- 
shin,  a Russian  artist.  The  nine  figures 
in  high  relief  around  the  pedestal  re- 
present the  more  eminent  coadjutors 
of  Gath,  in  the  work  of  governing  and 
reforming  the  country.  The  female 
figure  is  that  of  the  Princess  Woron- 
zolf  Dashkof,  the  first  President  of  the 


Academy  of  Arts  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
whose  memoirs  are  so  very  well  known. 

The  other  figures  represent  Rumi- 
antsof,  Potemkin,  Suvoroff,  Uerjavin, 
Bezborodko,  Betski,  Chichagof  and 
Orlolf-Chesmenski.  The  total  height 
of  the  monument  is  49  feet. 

4.  Nicholas  Monument.  — Between 
the  Leuchtenberg  Palace  and  St. 
Isaac’s  : — an  equestrian  statue,  repre- 
senting the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  the 
uniform  ot  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
huge  pedestal  is  formed  of  granite  of 
various  colours.  The  bas-reliefs  re- 
present the  principal  episodes  in  the 
life  of  the  sovereign,  which,  together 
with  the  emblematical  figures  at  the 
four  corners,  will  easily  be  recognised 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  The  4 em- 
blematical figures  have  been  cast  after 
portraits  of  the  consort  of  Nicholas 
and  of  his  3 daughters. 

5.  Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s  Palace, 
now  the  School  of  Engineers. — 
Erected,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  with  the  inscription  in 
letters  of  gold,  “ The  Grandson  to  the 
Grandfather,  1800.”  Tlie  pedestal  is 
of  marble,  and  Peter  the  Great  is  re- 
presented on  it  riding  a charger  and 
dressed  as  a Roman  general,  with  a 
wu’cath  of  laurel  round  his  head  and 
a baton  in  his  right  hand.  It  was  cast 
in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
(wdiile  Paul  was  yet  heir-apparent), 
by  Martelli,  an  Italian  artist.  The 
reliefs  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal 
represent  the  battle  of  Poltava  and 
the  taking  of  Schlusselburg. 

6.  Iiumlantsof  Ohelish. — On  Vasili 
Ostrof,  near  the  Academy  of  Arts,  in 
the  midhle  of  a square.  It  was  origi- 
nally erected,  in  1799,  on  the  “ Cliami) 
de  Mars,”  in  honour  of  Field-Marshal 
Itiimianstof  Zadunaiski.  It  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  site  iii  1821,  and 
consists  of  an  obelisk  of  black  marble 
on  a ])cdestal  of  a reddish  marble,  or- 
namented with  festoons  and  bas-reliefs. 
It  is  surmounted  by  the  eagle  of 
Russia,  with  extended  wings,  resting 
on  a globe,  which,  together  with  the 
eagle,  is  gilt.  The  total  height  of 
the  monument  is  79  ft.  The  pedestal 
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bears  the  laconic  inscription,  “ To  the 
victories  of  Kumiantsof.” 

7.  Suvorojf  Monument,  near  the 
Marble  Palace,  and  facing  the  Troitski 
Bridge. — This  is  a bronze  statue,  re- 
presenting Prince  Suvorotf  on  foot, 
dressed  as  a Roman,  wielding  a sword 
in  the  right  hand  and  holding  a shield 
in  the  left,  in  defence,  over  tlie  crowns 
of  the  Pope,  of  Naples,  and  of  Sar- 
dinia. Erected  1801.  The  house  to 
the  rt.  of  the  statue^  is  occupied  by 
the  British  Embassy. 

8.  Monument  to  Field-Marshals  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly  and  Kutiizof. — Opj^osite 
the  Kazan  Cathedral.  These  were 
erected  in  1836.  Barclay  de  Tolly 
beat  Vandamme  at  Culm,  contributed 
to  the  victory  at  Leipzig,  and  to  the 
capitulation  of  Paris;  while  Kutusof 
was  considered  the  saviour  of  his 
country  in  1812.  Both  statues  were 
modelled  by  a Russian  sculptor,  Boris 
Oiiofsky. 

9.  Monument  to  Krylof,  the  great 
Russian  fabulist,  in  the  Summer  Gar- 
den. The  bronze  bas-reliefs  and  orna- 
ments represent  the  subjects  of  his 
best  compositions.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1768,  and  died  in  18M-.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  his  father  died 
when  he  was  only  14,  leaving  his 
mother  with  a pension  of  two  rubles 
a month.  His  mother  induced  him  to 
study  hard,  beginning  with  the  small 
library  that  his  father  had  carried 
about  with  him.  His  first  literary 
attempts  wmre  not  remarkable.  He 
started  with  dramatic  ideas,  and  after- 
wards tried  journalism.  In  1806  he 
obtained  a government  appointment 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1812  a i30st 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  whicli  he 
lield  till  about  1840.  It  was  only  in 
1809  that  he  began  to  write  fables. 
These,  although  to  a large  extent 
..Esopic,  are  nevertheless  intensely 
Russian  in  character,  and  expose  un- 
sparingly the  ignorance,  credulity,  and 
other  weaknesses  of  the  Russian  pea- 
santry.* 

* They  have  been  admirably  translated  into 
English  prose  by  AV.  R.  S.  Ralston,  of  the 
British  Musenm,  who  has  likewise  published 
two  interesting  works  on  the  Songs  and  Folk 
Lore  of  the  Russian  people. 


10.  Statue  of  Admiral  Krusenstern, 
on  quay  of  Vasili  Ostrof,  opposite  the 
the  Naval  School.  The  admiral  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  the  first 
Russian  circumnavigator  of  the  globe. 

11.  Monument  to  Sir  James  Wylie, 
Bart. — Erected  1859,  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
which  that  distinguished  Scotchman 
rendered  to  Russia  as  President  of  the 
Academy  under  the  reigns  of  the 
Emperors  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas. 
The  baronet  is  seated,  in  full  uniform, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  reformed 
statutes  of  the  Academy.  The  square 
pedestal  is  of  grey  marble,  ornamented 
at  the  4 corners  with  caryatides  of 
great  size.  On  three  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
various  episodes  in  the  life  of  the 
doctor,  together  with  his  coat-of-arms 
and  those  of  the  Academy. 

Respecting  the  career  of  Sir  James 
Wylie,  Avho  left  the  bulk  of  his  large 
fortune  to  the  Russian  government,  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  education, 
Dr.  Lyall  says,  in  his  ‘Travels  in 
Russia,’  “ Sir  James  Wylie,  Avho  is 
chief  of  the  military  division,  is  one 
of  the  most  notorious  and  most  power- 
ful individuals  in  Russia 

Through  the  interest  of  the  late  Dr. 
Rogerson  he  was  appointed  operator  at 
tlie  court,  and  I believe  he  retained 
this  situation  Avhilst  he  lived  in  the 
family  of  Count  StroganotF.  A new 
and  important  epoch  in  his  life  ap- 
proached, and  the  whim  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  led  to  his  rise  in  life. 
This  monarch  had  raised  one  of  his 
lowest  attendants  to  the  rank  of  count, 
and  had  bestowed  upon  him  an  ample 
fortune  in  money  and  proirerty.  Count 
Kutaisof,  for  this  was  the  said  count’s 
name,  was  seized  with  a violent  in- 
flammation of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
that  terminated  in  a large  abscess,  by 
Avhich  his  excellency  endured  great 
l)ain  and  extreme  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion. Indeed  he  was  threatened  with 
suflbeation.  The  patient  Avas  attended 
by  a number  of  the  first  medical  men 
at  court,  Avho  never  thought  of  the 
only  means  of  relief,  the  opening  of 
the  abscess.  In  the  extremity  of  the 
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disease  some  friends  advised  the  cnimt 
to  send  for  Dr.  Wylie  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  On  his  arrival  this 
gentleman  opened  the  tumour,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  matter  was  eva- 
cuated. In  an  instant  Count  Kutaisof 
was  restored  to  comparative  health. 
On  the  following  morning  Paul,  as 
usual,  sent  to  inquire  respecting  the 
count’s  state,  and  was  astonished  at 
the  above  relation.  Paul  then  sent 
for  Dr.  Wylie,  and  appointed  him  to 
attend  the  court  as  physician.  After 
Count  Kutaisof's  recovery,  and  Sir 
James  Wylie’s  advancement,  it  was 
jocularly  reported  that  ‘ Dr.  Wylie 
iiad  made  his  fortune  by  cutting 
Count  Kutaisofs  throat.’  ....  After 
Paul’s  death  and  Alexander’s  ascent 
to  the  throne,  Sir  James  Wylie  still 
preserved  his  place,  and  has  success- 
ively been  api:)ointed  his  majesty’s 
body  surgeon  and  physician,  chief  of 
the  medical  military  department, 
president  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Academy,  &c.,  and  has  had  numerous 
Kussian  and  foreign  orders  bestowed 
upon  him.  Besides,  he  has  been 
chosen  a member  of  almost  all  the 
learned  societies  in  Eussia,  and  also 
of  a few  in  Great  Britain  and  upon 
the  Continent.  In  addition  to  all 
these  distinctions,  after  sharing  the 
dangers  and  the  honours  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1812-13,  by  particular  request 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Prince  Eegent  on 
board  one  of  his  majesty’s  ships  at 
Portsmouth,  Platof’s  sword  being 
used  on  the  occasion.  He  was  also 
made  a baronet  of  Great  Britain.” 
It  was  Sir  James  Wylie  that  ampu- 
tated Moreau’s  leg  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig. 


32.  jMarivEts  and  Purchases. 

The  principal  market  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  called  the  Gostinnoi-Dovor.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Nevski  Prospect, 
and  was  erected  between  1755  and 
1785. 

There  is  in  most  Russian  cities  of 
importance,  and  generally  in  a central  j 
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position,  a Gostmnoi  Lvov,  or  bazaar, 
where  all  the  more  important  articles 
of  commerce  are  collected  for  sale.  It 
is  usually  a large  building,  consisting 
of  a ground  floor  and  an  upper  floor. 
The  upper  floor  is  chiefly  reserved  for 
wholesale  dealings : tlie  ground-floor 
consists  of  a multitude  of  shops  in 
which  the  various  descriptions  of  mer- 
chandise are  sold  by  retail.  The 
dwellings  of  the  merchants  are  away 
from  these  markets;  and,  when  the 
hours  of  business  are  over,  each  trades- 
man locks  up  his  own  shop  or  stall,  and 
commits  the  whole  building  for  the 
night  to  the  guardianship  of  the  watch- 
men and  their  dogs. 

The  Gostinnoi  Dvor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  a colossal  building,  one  side 
being  in  the  Nevski  Prospect,  and 
anotiier  in  the  Bolshaya  Sadovaya,  or 
Great  Garden-street,  through  which, 
and  along  some  of  the  adjoining  streets, 
extend  a number  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses, giving  to  that  part  of  the  town 
the  appearance  of  a perpetual  fair. 
The  better  description  of  Russian 
goods  will  be  found  in  the  Gostinnoi 
Dvor ; those  of  an  inferior  kind  in  the 
adjoining  markets,  the  Apraxin  Dinoh 
and  the  Stclmhin  Dvor,  which  lie  a 
little  farther  on  in  the  ‘Bolshaya  Sa- 
dovaya. Following  the  last-named 
street,  which  is  bordered  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  shops,  the  stranger 
will  arrive  at  an  open  place,  the 
Sennaya  Ploschad,  or  hay-mai'ket,  the 
principal  provision-market  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  is  well  worth  seeing  in 
winter  on  account  of  the  odd  appear- 
ance of  the  frozen  animals  and  birds 
offered  for  sale. 

The  lanes  and  alleys  that  intersect 
these  markets  are  overrun  throughout 
the  day  by  a crowd  of  purchasers. 
In  a city  containing  700,000  inha- 
bitants there  must  at  all  times  be  a 
great  and  urgent  demand  for  a vast 
variety  of  articles  ; but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  should  be  more  the 
case  in  St.  Petersburg  tlian  in  any 
other  capital.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  ottier  European  city  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  ov/ing 
to  the  system  of  Customs’  protection,  if 
I not  prohibition,  that  prevails,  make 
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use  of  goods  of  such  inferior  quality, 
or  where,  consequently,  they  have 
such  frequent  occasion  to  buy  new 
articles,  or  to  have  the  old  ones  re- 
paired. Then  there  is  no  other  capital 
where  the  people  are  so  capricious  and 
so  fond  of  change.  The  wealthy  Rus- 
sians are  here  one  day  and  gone  the 
next;  now  travelling  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  now  repairing  to  the 
country  to  re-establish  their  finances 
by  a temporary  retirement,  and  then 
reappearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
to  put  their  revenues  (much  dimi- 
nished by  the  Emancipation)  into  cir- 
culation. This  constant  fluctuation 
leads  daily  to  the  dissolution  and  to  the 
formation  of  a number  of  establish- 
ments, and  makes  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  at  all  times  a greater- 
stock  of  all  things  required  for  the 
outtit  of  a family  than  would  be 
requisite  in  a-  town  of  equal  extent, 
but  with  a more  settled  population. 

A Russian  seldom  buys  anything  till 
just  when  he  wants  to  use  it,  and,  as  he 
cannot  then  wait,  he  must  have  it  ready 
to  his  hand.  Articles,  which  in  other- 
countries  are  generally  ordered  before- 
hand from  a tradesman,  are  here 
boirght  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  traveller  will  resort  to  these 
markets,  partly  to  observe,  as  he 
lounges  along  the  arcades,  the  cha- 
racteristic mamrers  of  the  dealers,  but 
principally  with  the  intention  of  buy- 
ing sonre  few  articles  as  presents  for 
(listribution  at  home.  His  first  object 
is  commendable,  but  there  is  very  little 
on  which  he  can  lay  out  his  money 
with  advantage  and  satisfaction  in 
the  markets  here  described.  The  only 
articles  really  national  and  peculiar 
to  be  found  there  are  the  embroidered 
slippers,  cushions,  and  sashes  of  Torjok. 
In  most  of  the  shops  a system  of  bar- 
gaining is  pursued  which  always  leaves 
the  purchaser  in  doubt  whether  he 
has  really  paid  the  minimum  value. 
Gold  brocades  are  sold  in  a row  of 
shops  called  the  Perinny  Biad.  They 
are  much  used  in  England  for  furni- 
ture. No.  70  in  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor 
is  an  excellent  shop  for  furs.  There 
are  several  old  curiosity  and  picture 
shops  within  the  Apraxin  Dvor,  where  i 


old  china  and  many  articles  of  virtu 
may  be  picked  up  by  those  who  know 
the  language  and  can  bargain.  Stolen 
goods  of  every  description  abound  in 
the  latter  market.  Both  the  Apraxin 
and  the  Stchukin  markets  were  burned 
down  in  1862.  They  have  since  been 
handsomely  rebuilt.  For  purchases 
of  jewellery  the  tourist  is  recommended 
to  the  “ English  Magazine,”  where  by 
far  the  best  selection  of  goods  in  every 
department  will  be  found.  The  prices 
are  perhaps  a little  higher  than  in 
other  shops,  but  the  superiority  of  the 
articles  and  the  advantage  of  speak- 
ing English  afibrd  full  compensation. 
Schneegas,  jeweller,  17  Bolshaya  Mors- 
kaya  street,  also  keeps  a large  stock 
of  malachite  and  lapis-lazuli  ornaments 
at  moderate  prices. 

Travellers  should  visit  Sazikof  s shoi?, 
also  in  Bolshaya  Morskaya  - street, 
famous  for  silver  goods.  Many  pretty 
little  articles  may  be  purchased  there 
for  keepsakes.  There  are  several  silver- 
smiths’ shops  under  the  Town  Hall, 
in  the  Nevski  Prospect. 

Circassian  belts  and  ornaments,  in 
steel  and  silver,  are  much  in  fashion, 
as  well  as  Caucasian  hoods,  of  bright- 
coloured  cloth  and  handsomely  braided. 
These  are  sold  in  two  or  three  shops 
in  Nevski  Prospect,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  a little  beyond  the  Kazan 
Cathedral.  Views  of  St.  Petersburg 
may  be  obtained  at  Dazziaro’s,  Beg- 
grow’s,  and  at  the  “ Palette  de  Ra- 
phael.” 

The  best  photographers  are  Berga- 
masco  (12  Nevski  Prospect)  and  Le- 
vitski (80  Moika  Canal). 


33.  Hospitals  and  Medical  Advice. 

The  capital  is  well  provided  with 
hospitals  endowed  by  the  State  and 
supported  by  contributions.  Small 
monthly  payments  are  exacted,  but 
there  are  a certain  number  of  free  beds 
in  each  hospital,  to  which  the  poor 
have  access.  The  principal  hospitals 
are : — 

1.  Obukhof,  founded  1782,  on  Eon- 
i tanka  Canal.  This  is  a building  of 
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2 storeys,  with  a frontage  of  600  ft., 
and  stands  in  very  spacious  grounds 
of  its  own.  The  number  of  beds  is 
450,  but  there  is  a special  hospital  in 
connection  with  it,  for  prisoners,  with 
200  beds ; also  a ward  for  male 
lunatics.  Fifteen  medical  men  are 
attached  to  it. 

There  is  a secret  ward  at  this  hos- 
pital with  50  beds,  for  women  who  may 
have  fallen  victims  to  disease  under 
“ specially  unfortunate  circumstances.” 
It  was  established  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.,  who  once  on  visiting  the 
Obukhof  found  a lady  in  one  of  the 
public  wards  whose  features  were 
familiar  to  His  Majesty.  Her  distress- 
ing story  touched  the  heart  of  the 
monarch,  and  that  hers  was  no  un- 
common case  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  secret  ward  is  now  gene- 
rally full.  No  questions  are  asked, 
and  the  patients  are  only  known  by 
their  numbers. 

2.  Kalinkin,  on  Fontanka  Canal, 
established  1779,  and  now  appropriated 
to  female  syphilitic  cases.  Under  the 
licensing  and  inspection  system  which 
l^revails,  such  cases  are  immediately 
sent  to  the  hospital. 

3.  Marie  Hospital,  in  Liteinaya- 
st.,  established  1803.  An  immense 
building  with  2 wings,  400  beds. 

4.  Alexandrofski,  or  “ Chernorabot- 
chy,”  hospital  for  workmen.  Supported 
out  of  a tax  of  60  cop.  per  head,  levied 
on  the  lower  classes  in  towns. 

In  addition  to  these  hospitals,  con- 
ducted on  the  most  perfect  systems, 
are  many  charitable  institutions,  such 
for  instance  as  the  Hospital  and  Dis- 
pensary of  tlie  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  &c. 

A medical  man  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  admission  to  the 
civil  and  military  hospitals  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  average  daily  number  of  sick 
in  the  civil  hospitals  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, during  an  ordinary  season,  is 
4000.  The  average  mortality  in  the 
civil  hospitals  is  1 in  16  or  17.  There 
is  a lunatic  asylum,  with  about  250 
inmates,  a few  miles  on  the  road  to 
I’eterhof,  and  another  on  the  Finland 


Ely.  The  practitioners  at  all  these 
establishments  are  mostly  German ; 
and  the  mortality,  from  the  weakness 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  patients,  and 
partly  from  their  unbelief  in  medical 
science,  is  excessive,  compared  with 
that  of  other  cities  in  Europe.  The 
death-rate  in  European  Eussia  is  3 AS 
per  cent.  Travellers  are  warned  not 
to  drink  the  water  of  the  Neva ; its 
disagreeable  effects  are  sometimes  felt 
even  when  taken  in  the  shape  of  tea. 
For  further  medical  information,  vide 
Introduction. 

Dr.  Garrick,  M.D.,  is  the  physician 
to  the  British  Embassy  (36,  OflQcer- 
skaya-st.). 

Dentists : Messrs.  Murphy  and  Lynn, 
17,  Malaya  Morskaya-st. 


34.  Theatres. 

There  are  five  public  Theatres  at 
St.  Petersburg  : 1,  the  Great  Theatre ; 
2,  the  Marie  Theatre  (both  these  in 
the  same  square  between  the  Moika 
and  Catherine  Canals) ; 3,  Alexairder 
Theatre,  in  Nevski  , Prospect ; 4, 

Michael  Theatre,  near  the  palace  of 
that  name  : and  5,  The  Boufte  along- 
side the  Alexander  Tlieatre  : all  under 
the  management  of  Government. 

1.  dEe  Great  Theatre  is  devoted 
during  tlie  winter  season  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lent)  to  the  Italian  opera, 
for  which  one  of  the  best  troupes  in 
Europe  is  always  engaged.  The  first 
great  musical  work  produced  in  Eussia, 
Paisiello’s  ‘Barbiere  di  Siviglia,’  was 
originally  performed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  i780.  All  the  most  approved 
operas  are  reproduced  here  with  much 
success.  The  mise-en-scene  is  always 
most  perfect,  and  the  costumes  rich 
and  true.  A very  large  sum  is  de- 
voted yearly  by  the  government  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  histrionic  art  in  all 
its  branches,  and  a large  school  is 
maintained  for  the  education  of  act- 
resses and  ballet-dancers.  The  ballets 
here  given  are  very  much  frequented. 
Of  these  the  “ Fille  de  Pharaon,”  the 
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Tsar  devitsa’  or  Maiden  Tsar,  the 
‘ Golden  Fish/  and  the  ‘ Koniok  gor- 
bunok’(“the  Hnmp-backed  Horse”) 
the  3 latter  being  based  on  national 
popular  legends,  are  admirably  ren- 
dered. The  best  ballets  are  gene- 
rally given  on  Sundays. 

The  Great  Theatre  was  originally 
built  in  1781;  it  was  burnt  down  in 
1817,  and  renovated  in  1836.  There 
are  6 tiers  of  boxes  and  17  rows  of 
chairs,  or  room  for  about  3000  persons. 
The  prices  of  the  boxes  vary  from 
,25  rs.  to  5 rs.  The  pit-stalls  Of  the 
first  3 rows  are  8 and  6 rs. ; the  furthest 
are  2 rs.  On  benefit  nights  the  prices 
are  considerably  raised.  Masked  balls 
on  a large  scale,  frequented  by  the 
Emperor  and  members  of  the  Imp. 
Family,  are  given  here  during  the 
winter  season. 

2.  The  Marie  Theatre  is  appropriated 
to  the  Kussian  opera  and  drama.  Pro- 
fane music  has  been  much  cultivated 
in  Kussia  of  late  years.  Bortniansky 
was  a great  reformer  of  Kussian  sacred 
music  about  the  year  1780,  and  Alexis 
Lvotf  was  the  first  Russian  who  com- 
posed operatic  music.  He  Avas  the  auth  or 
of  the  Kussian  National  Anthem.  The 
most  remarkable  composer,  however, 
is  Glinka,  whose  opera  of  ‘ J izn  za 
Tsaria  ’ (Life  for  the  Tsar)  is  admirable 
for  the  correctness  of  its  composition, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  its  melodies, 
Avhich  are  all  national.  The  subject 
of  this  very  popular  opera  is  the  de- 
votion of  a peasant  who  saved  the  Tsar 
Michael  by  leading  a detachment  of 
Poles,  who  were  seeking  him,  into  a 
deep  and  thick  forest,  where  they  all 
jAerished.  Verstofsky  has  written  the 
music  of  several  vaudevilles,  and  some 
comic  operas,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  ‘ The  Tomb  of  Askold.’  The  opera 
by  Glinka  affords  an  opportunity  of 
studying  Russian  melodies  and  cos- 
tumes, which  should  be  eagerly  seized 
by  the  traveller.  The  “ Mazurka,”  a 
Polisli  dance,  mucli  in  fashion  in 
Kussia,  is  introduced  into  one  of  the 
acts.  Shakspearian  tragedies  in  a 
Kussian  translation  are  occasionally 
given  here.  The  prices  are  lower  than 
at  the  Great  Theatre. 

3.  Alexander  Theatre.  — Here  Kus- 


sian comedies  and  dramas  are  acted. 
I Griboyedoff ’s  comedy,  ‘ Sorrow  comes 
: from  Wit,’  a satire  on  Moscow  society, 
I and  Gogol’s  ‘ Revisor,’  in  which  the 
coiTuption  of  the  old  Russian  official 
is  well  portrayed,  are  well  worth  see- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  acting  and 
the  scenes  of  Russian  life  which  they 
hold  up  to  Anew,  and  which  are  in 
great  part  intelligible,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a knowledge  of  the  Kussian 
language.  This  theatre  was  opened 
in  1832.  It  has  6 tiers  of  boxes  and 
9 rows  of  stalls.  The  prices  are  very 
moderate.  It  possesses  none  of  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  two 
theatres  already  mentioned. 

4.  Michael  Theatre,  opened  in  1833. 
French  and  German  plays  are  per- 
formed here  in  winter  by  troupes  as 
good  as  any  on  the  Continent.  All 
the  most  po]3ular  comedies  of  the 
Parisian  stage  are  reproduced  here 
with  very  great  success. 

5.  The  Bouffe  Theatre,  where  pieces 
of  a light  character  are  performed  in 
Avinter,  such  as  Offenbach’s  and  Le 
Cocq’s  operettas.  In  summer,  similar 
pieces  are  given  at  IsleTs,  vide  Drives : 
the  Mineral  ivaters. 

The  Great  and  Michael  Theatres  are 
generally  very  numerously  attended. 
Travellers  should  apply  or  send  early 
for  tickets.  French  spoken  at  the 
box-ollices.  In  summer,  theatrical  re- 
presentations are  occasionally  given 
at  a theatre  on  Kamennoi  island. 


35.  Clubs.  The  principal  club  is 
called  the  English  Club,  because  it 
Avas  founded  in  1770  by  an  English 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Gardener. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Fontanka  Canal, 
near  the  Anitchkof  Bridge.  Admis- 
sion through  a member.  Very  feAV  of 
the  English  residents  noAV  belong  to 
it.  The  club  Avhich  is  likely  to  be  of 
most  use  to  the  English  traveller  is  the 
Commercial  Club,  on  the  English  Quay, 
betAA^een  the  English  Chapel  and  the 
Nicholas  Bridge.  Here  traA^ellers  can 
be  inscribed  by  their  bankers  or  friends 
for  the  Avhole  period  of  their  residence 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  enjoy  all  the 
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advantages  of  members.  Excellent 
dinners  and  a table-d’liote  on  “ ex- 
change days  ” (Tuesdays  and  Fridays) 
are  among  those  advantages.  The 
‘ Times  ’ and  other  English  news- 
papers are  kept  in  the  reading-room. 
The  Nobility  Club,  the  German  or 
Schuster  Club  (so  called  after  the 
name  of  the  founder),  and  the  Club  of 
the  Eussian  Merchants,  are  large  esta- 
blishments, where  subscription  balls 
are  given  during  the  winter  season. 
The  Agricultural  Club,  in  the  No- 
bility Assembly-house,  combines  ad- 
vantages of  a social  and  domestic 
character  with  those  of  a learned  so- 
ciety, where  subjects  of  rural  economy 
are  formally  discussed.  The  Imperial 
Yacht  Club,  which  is  the  most  exclu- 
sive, is  in  Great  Morskaya-street. 

The  summer  station  of  the  lUver 
Yacht  Chib  is  on  Yelaghiu  Island, 
where  the  large  collection  of  boats  and 
the  building-sheds  of  the  club  will 
well  repay  a visit.  The  Club  has 
about  300  members  and  150  yachts 
and  boats.  Eegattas  are  held  under 
its  auspices  in  the  month  of  August. 
Vide  Drives. 


3G.  Learned  and  other  Societies. — 
Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society,  established  in 
184:5,  and  now  under  the  presidency  of 
H.  I.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
It  numbers  about  800  Fellows,  besides 
honorary  and  corresponding  members. 
Its  annual  report  is  published  in  Rus- 
sian. The  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
contain  most  valuable  contributions 
to  geographical  science,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  distant  and  little- 
known  countries  of  Central  Asia.  The 
Library  is  well  supplied,  and  there  is 
a very  interesting  ethnological  mu- 
seum, representing  the  costumes  of  the 
several  races  subject  to  Russia.  The 
meetinirs  take  place  only  in  winter. 
Admission  on  application  to  the  secre- 
tary. Among  the  other  societies  are 
the  Imperial  Archseological,  the  Rus- 
sian Entomological,  the  Free  Econo- 
mical, the  Imperial  Mineralogical, 
and  the  Imperial  Historical.  There 


are  several  societies  of  a benevolent 
character,  and  an  excellent  association 
called  “ The  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Art,”  where  pictures  and  other 
objects  of  art,  by  foreign  and  native 
artists,  are  exhibited  all  the  year 
round.  The  rooms  of  tins  society  are 
at  the  Police  Bridge,  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospect.  Admission  on  payment  of 
25  copecks.  Very  pleasing  and  cha- 
racteristic pictures  by  Russian  artists 
may  be  bought  there. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  the  good  work  done  in  Russia 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  The  following  is  a short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Society’s 
Agency  at  St.  Petersburg  ; — 

After  the  extensive  and  important 
work  of  the  first  Russian  Bible  Society 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ceased,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Em})eror  Nicholas,  many  of  the  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  printed  by  them 
were  returned  to  the  warehouses  of 
the  Holy  Syuod.  Subsequently,  during 
the  pastorate  of  tlie  well-known 
Richard  Knill,  over  the  British  and 
American  Congregational  Church  at 
St.  Petersburg,  that  gentleman,  on 
one  occasion,  sent  to  the  Holy  Synod 
to  purchase  a copy  of  the  Russian  New 
Testament.  He  obtained  it,  and  sub- 
sequently purchased  and  distributed  a 
considerable  number  of  copies,  Tire 
work  was  continued  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Croumbie  Brown,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  who  brought  with  him  an 
edition  of  the  Finnish  New  Testament 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  every 
family  in  the  Grand  Duchy  with  a 
copy. 

The  work  of  Bible  distribution  w'as 
then  taken  up  by  Archibald  Merrielces, 
Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Muir  and  Merrie- 
lecs  in  St.  Petersburg,  wdio  carried  it 
on  with  the  aid  of  a clerk.  On  that 
gentleman’s  retirement  from  business, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s 
work  in  Russia  w'as  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  foreign  Agencies 
of  the  Society;  Mr.  A.  Eck  being- 
appointed  the  first  agent. 

After  the  w'ork  had  been  carried 
on  for  a number  of  years,  in  the  South 
of  Russia,  with  Odessa  as  a centre,  by 
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Mr.  Jolm  Melville,  to  wliom  special 
favour  and  facilities  were  granted  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  that  part  of  the 
Empire  was  also  in  1870  constituted 
into  a distinct  Agency,  the  present 
agent  beiug  Mr.  James  Watt. 

The  Agent  for  Northern  Russia, 
Finland,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  is  the 
Rev.  William  Nicholson,  M.A.,  and 
the  Society’s  depot  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nicholas  Bridge,  1,  Blagovestchenski- 
street. 


37.  Private  Collections  of  Pictures. 
— Besides  the  celebrated  Leuchten- 
berg  . Gallery,  formerly  at  Munich, 
but  now  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Leuchtenberg,  which  would  re- 
quire a catalogue  by  itself  (see 
Waagen),  the  private  collection  of 
H.  I.  TI.  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  con- 
tains several  fine  pictures  by  the  an- 
cient Italian  and  Spanish  masters,  as 
well  as  many  good  specimens  by 
modern  artists.  There  is  a small  room 
very  prettily  panelled  with  Greuses. 
A Rerugino  and  a Vandyke  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  houses  of  some  of  the 
Russian  nobles  contain  very  valuable 
and  interesting  collections  of  art. 
The  Counts  Serge  and  Paul  Stroganoff, 
who  are  both  distinguished  connois- 
seurs and  lovers  of  art,  possess  pictures 
which  woidd  be  considered  valuable 
acquisitions  in  any  public  gallery. 
The  collection  of  Count  Serge,  which 
is  in  the  Stroganoff  House,  a fine 
building  by  Rastrelli,  at  the  Police 
Bridge,  opposite  the  “ Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Art,”  contains 
amongst  other  treasures  an  admirable 
head  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a sketch 
by  Correggio,  2 excellent  portraits  by 
Tintoretto,  4 Rubens,  2 capital  por- 
traits by  Van  Dyke,  a beautiful  and 
highly  finished  cabinet  picture  by 
Rembrandt,  as  well  as  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Teniers,  Cuyp,  Adrian  Van- 
develde,  Hackert,  and  Van  der  Hey  den. 
The  collection  of  Count  Paul  Strog- 
anoff is  wortljily  lodged  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  houses  iu  St.  Petersburg,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Sergietskaya  airci  the 
Mohkovaya,  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  elegance 
and  comfort,  built  by  Monighetti,  an 


I architect  of  great  taste.  The  principal 
pictures  in  this  small  but  choice  col- 
lection are  by  Filippino  Lippi  (a 
small  but  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
master),  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo,  Rubens,  Van  der 
Heist,  Nicolas  Maes,  Peter  de  Hoogh, 
Adrian  Vandevelde,  and  Ruysdael. 

Mr.  Drujinin,  a wealthy  proprietor 
of  mines  in  Siberia,  who  lives  in 
Mokhovaya-street,  has  a beautiful  sea- 
jnece  by  Ruysdael,  and  some  curious 
specimens  of  precious  stones  and  mine- 
rals from  his  mines.  The  once  cele- 
brated collection  of  marbles,  bronzes, 
pictures,  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds, 
which  belonged  to  Monferrand,  the 
architect,  is  now  dispersed.  The  col- 
lection of  Senator  Smirnoff  contains 
some  excellent  portraits : Catherine  II., 
by  Lampi ; the  painters  Largilliere 
Rigaud,  and  David,  by  themselves  ; 
Cosmo  I.,  by  Bronzino ; a portrait,  by 
Antonio  Moro;  the  Infant  Don  Fer- 
nando, said  to  be  by  Rubens — an 
excellent  portrait,  most  probably  by 
Van  Tulden ; a fine  head  of  a Monk, 
of  the  Spanish  school  ,*  and  amongst 
the  modern  pictures  by  French  artists, 
a small  Decamp  and  Gudin, 

The  remaining  collections  of  any 
note  are  those  of  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
Count  Peter  Shuvaloff,  Count  Orlof- 
Davydoff,  Prince  Alexander  Bariat- 
inski,  H.  Excy.  Mr,  P.  Semenoff, 
General  Bibikoff,  and  Doctor  Kozlof. 


38.  Summer  Garden.  This  is  a 
favourite  lounge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Petersburg,  especially  iu  spring, 
before  the  capital  is  deserted  for  sum- 
mer residences.  The  garden  was  laid 
out  in  1711,  and  is  half  a mile  in 
length  by  a quarter  in  breadth.  The 
walks  are  well  shaded  by  fine  old 
trees  and  ornamented  with  marble 
statues,  which  are  cased  in  wooden 
boxes  during  winter  to  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  the  frost.  In  one 
corner  stands  the  Summer  Palace, 
built  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  1731 
on  the  site  of  a residence  built  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1711,  principally 
for  the  reception  of  foreigners.  Biren, 
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the  tyrannical  regent,  occupied  it  after 
the  death  of  Anne,  and  was  arrested 
there.  A few  articles  of  furniture 
used  by  Peter  are  preserved  inside. 
Near  this  house  is  the  handsome  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Krylof,  the 
great  Eussian  fabulist.  {Vide  Monu- 
ments.) During  the  short  months  of 
the  Eussian  summer  numerous  groups 
of  prettily  dressed  children  will  be 
found  playing  under  the  shadow  of 
him  who  wrote  so  well  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  amusement.  At  the  other- 
end  of  the  garden  is  a beautiful  urn 
of  porphyry,  presented  by  the  King 
of  Sweden,  and  of  which  an  exact 
counterpart  exists  in  the  grounds  at 
Balmoral.  The  handsome  iron  rail- 
iug  fronting  the  Neva  was  put  up  in 
1784,  after  a design  by  Velteu,  then 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  In 
former  days  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Eussian  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  assembled 
in  this  garden  on  Whit-Monday  to 
choose  partners  for  life,  but  the  cus- 
tom is  now  almost  obsolete.  The  large 
square  next  to  it  is  called  the  “ Tsarit- 
sin  Lug”  or  Empress’  Field.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  “ Chamj)  de  Mars.” 
Eeviews  are  held  here. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  garden, 
facing  the  Quay,  a Chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  marks  the 
spot  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
stood  when  his  life  was  attempted 
by  Karakozof  in  1866.  The  text  in 
letters  of  gold  over  the  principal  por- 
tico is  “ Touch  not  mine  anointed.” 
The  chapel  was  laised  by  public  sub- 
scription, and  is  therefore  a monu- 
ment of  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the 
Eussian  jicople. 

There  is  an  excellent  Eestaurant  in 
the  garden,  and  a military  band  plays 
near  it  on  Sundays  and  holydays. 

Steamers  leave  from  opposite  the 
Summer  Garden  for  the  several  islands 
of  the  Neva. 


39.  The  Ezrdianrje,  and  Private 
Pauliers. — A fine  building  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Vasili  Island,  originally 
erected  1784,  after  designs  by  Qua-  ] 


renghi ; but  entirely  rebuilt  between 
1804  and  1816,  by  Thomon.  The 
great  hall  of  the  Exchange  is  of  very 
large  dimensions,  and  is  lighted  from 
above.  A colossal  bust  of  Alexander  I. 
is  placed  in  it.  Stately  flights  of 
steps  lead  from  this  noble  edifice  to 
the  river,  and  on  the  open  space  in 
front  of  it  are  two  massive  “ Columns 
Eostratm”  above  100  ft.  in  height, 
decorated  with  the  prows  of  ships,  in 
honour  of  Mercury,  and  each  sur- 
mounted by  three  Atlantas  that  sup- 
port hollow  globes,  in  which  fires 
are  sometimes  lighted.  It  should  be 
visited  during  “change”  hours  be- 
tween 3 and  5 p.m.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive garden  beyond,  v/hich  is  converted 
in  sjDi'ing  into  a market  for  birds, 
dogs,  and  other  early  importations  on 
the  opening  of  the  navigation.  Tlie 
Custom-house  is  immediately  behind. 

Most  of  the  bankers’  offices  are  situ- 
ated near  the  English  Quay.  The 
chief  banking-houses  are  the  State 
Bank ; the  St.  Petersburg  Joint-Stock 
Commercial  Bank;  the  International 
Bank;  the  Discount  Bank  ; the  Bank 
for  Eussian  Trade ; Messrs.  Thomson, 
Bonar,  and  Co. ; Messrs.  Wyneken  and 
Co. ; Messrs.  M.  Anderson  and  Co.  ; 
Messrs.  E.  M.  Meyer  and  Co. ; J.  E. 
Giinzburg,  and  J.  E.  Condoyauaki. 
Business  hours,  10  to  4. 


40.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices. — ■ 
These  are  almost  contiguous,  in  Fotch- 
tamsky-stieet,  which  runs  off,  and  is 
partly  parallel  with,  the  boidevard 
that  extends  from  the  Nicholas  Biidge 
to  St.  Isaac’s.  Letters  for  England 
and  the  Continent  must  be  j)osted 
early  in  the  morning.  For  rates,  &c., 
vide  Posting — Postage.  Boxes  for  town 
and  country  letters  will  be  found  in 
all  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  at 
the  chief  hotels.  Tlie  charge  for  a 
telegram  to  London  is  3 rs.  25  c.  for 
20  words,  including  the  address.  The 
time  of  transmission  varies  according 
to  the  amount  of  business ; 4 hrs.  is 
about  the  minimum.  Messages  i)i 
English  taken. 
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41.  Summary  of  Buildings.  — Al- 
though the  principal  objects  of  interest 
’which  are  to  be  seen  at  St.  Petersburg 
have  now  been  enumerated,  a descrip- 
tion of  the  city  would  not  be  complete 
witliout  a cursory  mention  of  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  and  institutions. 

1.  Leuclitenherg  or  Marie  Palace,  be- 
hind St.  Isaac’s,  built  in  1814  for  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  Nicolaevna ; it 
is  fitted  up  with  most  exquisite  taste, 
and  has  a large  winter  garden.  The 
picture  gallery  has  been  mentioned 
(vide  Private  Collections').  The  jDalace 
occupies  the  site  of  a house  which 
once  belonged  to  Prince  Chernisheff, 
where  the  Emperor  Paul  entertained 
the  Prince  de  Condeh  On  that  occa- 
sion the  apartments  were  furnished  in 
exact  imitation  of  those  at  Chantilly 
Avlien  Paul  visited  him  in  1783.  The 
servants  wore  the  liveries  of  tlie  Prince, 
and  over  the  entrance  of  the  palace 
an  inscription  stated  it  to  be  the 
“ Hotel  de  Conde.”  2.  Palace  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  at  the  Nicholas 
Bridge.  3.  Palace  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  on  the  Court  Quay.  4.  Palace 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  also  on 
the  Court  Quay.  5.  Michael  Palace, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Grand 
Duchess  Helen,  in  Michael  Square, 
built  by  Rossi  in  1822;  a vast  and 
elegant  edifice,  ornamented  in  front 
with  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
A large  garden  is  attached  to  it.  fi. 
Anitchkoff  Palace,  in  the  Nevski  Pro- 
spect, built  in  1744,  by  Count  Ras- 
trelli  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who 
gave  it  to  Count  Razumofski.  It  re- 
verted to  the  crown  in  1791,  when  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  “ Cabinet,”  or 
that  of  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
perial household.  The  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  resided  and  died 
there,  but  it  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Tsc'sarevitch  and  his  consort  Marie 
Eeodorovna  (the  Princess  Dagmar  of 
Denmark).  On  the  bridge  beyond  the 
palace  are  the  well-known  equestrian 
statues  by  Baron  Klodt.  7.  The  large 
house  over  the  bridge,  on  the  rt.,  is 
the  residence  of  the  princely  family 
of  Beloselski-Beloserski,  containing  the 
most  beautiful  staircase  and  the  rich- 
est suite  of  apartments  of  any  of  the 


private  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg.  It 
is  full  of  pictures  and  costly  objects 
of  art.  8.  The  State  Bank  in  Bolshaya 
Sadovaya-street,  opposite  the  Stchukin 
Dvor.  This  handsome  building  is  like- 
wise due  to  the  architect  Quarenghi. 

It  is  a State  institution,  ostensibly  for 
the  promotion  of  trade,  but  in  reality 
a branch  of  the  Treasury  and  an  agency 
between  the  Government  and  the  public 
for  sundry  financial  transactions.  9. 
The  establishment  for  printing  the  notes 
of  this  bank  and  other  government 
paper  will  repay  inspection.  It  lies 
in  the  direction  of  the  Peterhof  Rail- 
way Stat.  There  is  an  Artesian  well 
on  the  premises.  10.  The  Town  Hall, 
in  the  Nevski  Prospect,  surmounted 
by  a signal  tower.  The  business  of 
the  town  corporation  is  transacted  here. 

11.  Opposite  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor  is 
the  Passage  or  arcade  in  which  pe- 
destrians take  refuge  in  case  of  rain. 
The  shops  are  principally  kept  by 
foreigners.  12.  Biding  School  of  the 
Horse-guards  and  Barracks,  along  the 
boulevard  near  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho-  j 
las’  Palace.  These  may  be  inspected  j 
by  military  men  on  application  to  some  ] 
of  the  officers.  13,  The  riding-school  i 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  square, 
near  the  palace,  is  now  converted  into 
a Museum  gof  A griculture,  where  the  ' 
various  processes  of  agriculture  used 
in  Russia  are  exhibited.  14.  Military 
Schools,  Technological  Institute,  &c. 
Travellers  who  desire  to  study  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  Russia 
will  probably  obtain  letters  of  intro- 
duction which  will  procure  for  them 
the  information  they  seek.  15.  Physi- 
cal Observatory,  alongside  the  School 
of  Mines,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  and  other  phenomena 
are  carefully  recorded.  16.  The  Ceme- 
teries of  Smolensk  and  Volkhova  will 
afford  materials  for  reflection,  especi- 
ally on  the  first  Monday  after  Easter, 
or  “ Recollection  Monday.”  Thou- 
sands congregate  in  the  cemeteries 
three  or  four  times  during  the  year, 
bringing  with  them  provisions  of 
every  kind  which  are  consumed  over 
the  graves  of  departed  relatives  and 
friends.  Much  taste  and  feeling  are 
exhibited  in  the  monumental  records 
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Russia. 

of  the  dead;  they  illustrate,  better 
than  words,  the  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic temperament  of  the  Russian 
people. 


42.  Sports  and  Amusements. 

In  summer  the  tourist  can  join  the 
matches  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Cricket 
Club,  or  tlie  excursions  of  the  Emjlish 
Boat  Chib;  and  he  can  shoot  black- 
cock, capercailzie,  snipe,  and  duck, 
from  July  to  October.  In  winter  there 
is  bear,  elk,  and  wolf  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  In 
winter,  skating  and  going  down  ice- 
hills  afford  most  healthy  and  mirth- 
ful exercise.  The  River  Yacht  Club 
rents  the  Yusupof  Gardens,  in  Bolshaya 
Sadovaya-street,  for  skating  purposes. 
Strangers  are  admitted  on  payment 
of  a small  entrance- fee.  There  is  gene- 
rally an  English  subscription  skating 
ground  on  the  Neva.  Drives  in  troikas, 
or  sledges  drawn  by  3 horses  abreast, 
complete  the  amusements  to  which  the 
traveller  in  Russia  will  be  welcomed 
by  any  member  of  the  British  commu- 
nity at  St.  Petersburg  to  whom  he  may 
have  been  recommended.  For  further 
particulars  respecting  sport,  vide  Intro- 
duction. 


43.  Drives.  — The  first  drive  the 
tourist  should  take  in  summer  is  to 
the  islands  of  the  Neva,  a little  before 
sunset,  the  hour  at  which  the  raiik 
and  fashion  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Petersburg  assemble  at  the 
“Point”  (Strelka)oi  Yelagin  Island. 
Crossing  the  Troitski  Bridge,  he  will 
be  carried  swiftly  along  the  Kamenno- 
Ostrofski  Prospect,  lined  on  either  side, 
first  with  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  further  on  with  sub- 
urban retreats  of  varying  attractions. 
Beyond  Kamennoi,  or  Stone  Island,  is 
Krestofski,  or  Cross  Island,  on  which 
stands  the  Beloselski-Belozerski  Cha- 
teau. Beyond  this  again  is  Yelagin 
Island,  with  an  Imperial  residence, 
very  prettily  laid  out  and  charmingly 
situated.  The  view  from  this  chateau 
Russia. — 1875. 


is  delightful ; first  the  gardens,  with 
their  neat  English  - looking  gravel 
walks  and  fiower-beds ; then  the  broad 
sheet  of  the  Neva,  with  its  verdant 
banks,  dotted  with  picturesque  chalets 
standing  out  from  a background  of 
sombre  pine-trees ; and  beyond  again, 
the  lofty  golden  spires  of  the  capital 
rising  in  the  distance  and  glowing 
with  the  last  red  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  There  are  few  above  the  con- 
dition of  tradesmen  who  do  not  afford 
themselves  the  luxury  of  a cottage  or 
a few  rooms  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  hot  and  dusty  city.  Men  of  busi- 
ness retire  to  the  islands  or  to  Peterhof 
after  the  hours  of  “ change,”  and  set  in 
motion  a great  number  and  variety  of 
conveyances,  which  enliven  the  cliaus- 
sees  and  make  them  look  somewhat 
like  the  Epsom  road  on  Derby  day. 
Small  river-steamers  convey  great 
numbers  from  a landing-stage  oppo- 
site the  Summer  Garden.  The  tourist 
should  visit  the  extensive  establish- 
ment of  the  River  Yacht  Club  on  Yela- 
gin Island.  On  his  way  back  to  town 
he  should  drive  to  IslePs  establish- 
ment for  Mineral  Waters  at  Novaya 
Derevnia,  the  Cremorne  of  St.  Peters- 
burg without  the  dancing.  Several 
other  places  of  entertainment,  with 
dancing,  will  be  passed;  but  a visit 
to  these  we  leave  to  the  taste  and  in- 
clination of  the  tourist. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  on  Apothe- 
caries’ Island  (Aptekiirski  Ostrof), 
open  to  the  public,  may  interest  the 
horticulturist.  The  science  of  hot- 
house gardening  is  here  brought  to 
the  utmost  perfection,  and  one  of  the 
finest  assortments  of  tropical  2^1  ants 
has  been  collected  amid  the  snows  of 
the  north.  The  collection  of  Orchi- 
daceous pdants  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe. 

The  more  distant  drives  can  only 
be  undertaken  under  tho  guidance  of  a 
resident.  Pargoala,  Murina,  and  other 
places  further  in  Finland,  are  strewed 
with  pretty  villas,  where  merriment 
and  hospitality  abound. 

A very  short  drive  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  will  bring 
the  visitor  to  the  Moscow  Gate  or  TrS 
umphal  Arch  (Moscovskaya  Zastava), 
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■where  the  old  road  to  the  ancient 
capital  begins.  It  is  in  the  Greek 
style  of  architecture,  and  was  finished 
in  1838,  by  Stassof,  Court  arcliitect. 
Twelve  columns  17  ft.  in  diam.  and 
68  ft.  high,  support  an  attic  orna- 
mented with  12  angels  in  bas-relief, 
while  above  is  the  inscription  : “ To 
the  triumphant  Kussian  armies,  in 
memory  of  their  deeds  in  Persia,  in 
Turkey,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
troubles  in  Poland,  in  tiie  years  1826, 
1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  1831.”  On 
the  city  side  the  inscription  is  in 
Latin,  on  the  other  in  Eussian,  This 
magnificent  monument  is  well  worth 
seeing.  (For  de.^cription  of  Narva  Tri- 
umphal Arch,  vide  Excursion  1.) 

The  Gardens  of  Bezborodko,  a short 
distance  up  the  river  beyond  the  Sum- 
mer Garden,  may  be  reached  in  one  of 
the  small  steamers  that  ply  on  the  river. 

The  Gardens  of  Catherinenkof,  in 
the  direction  of  the  road  to  Peterhof, 
are  only  visited  by  the  public  on  the 
1st  (13th)  May,  to  hail  the  return  of 
spring.  The  old  palace  of  Cathe- 
rinenkof is  shown. 


44.  Excuesions. 

1.  To  Cronstadt,  Oeanienbaum, 
Peterhof,  Steelxa,  and  Monastery 
of  St.  Sergius. 

This  excursion  may  be  made  in  one 
day,  or  each  place  may  be  visited 
separately,  according  to  the  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  tourist.  The  tra- 
veller may  even  reverse  the  itinerary 
and  proceed  first  to  Sergi  or  Peterhof. 
The  following  is,  however,  a sketch  of 
the  excursion  in  its  entirety. 

Leaving  the  Quay  of  Vasili  Island 
at  an  early  hour  (about  9 a.m.),  Cron- 
stadt is  reached  by  steamer  in  an  hour 
and  a half.  The  shores  on  each  side 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Neva  are  low 
and  the  voyage  itself  is  uninteresting, 
except  to  those  who  like  to  watch  the 
movement  of  shipping. 

Cronstadt,  the  port  of  St.  Peters- 


burg, has  a Pop.  of  48,000  Inhab.,  in- 
cluding the  garrison  (about  25,000). 
The  fortifications  are  extensive,  and 
were  begun  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1703,  when  he  dispossessed  the  Swedes. 
The  first  fort  that  he  erected  was 
Kronschlott,  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  present  harbour.  Prince  Menshi- 
kotf  conducted  the  works  under  the 
directions  of  Peter,  and  one  of  the 
forts  still  bears  his  name.  During 
subsequent  reigns  the  fortifications 
have  been  strengthened  and  the  ap- 
proach from  seaward  secured  by  sink- 
ing ships  and  erecting  batteries,  espe- 
cially after  the  visit  of  the  Baltic 
Squadron  in  1 854 . It  h as  long  been  the 
chief  station  in  the  Baltic  for  the  Eus- 
sian fleet,  moored  in  a harbour  in  the 
rear  of  the  fortifications.  Two  harbours 
are  approjiriated  to  merchant  vessels, 
of  which  about  1300  enter  the  port 
annually;  not  fewer  than  two-thirds 
being  English.  The  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva  carries  a depth  of  only 
8 to  10  ft.  at  ordinary  level,  and  pre- 
sents a very  narrow  channel,  navigable 
by  ships  of  small  burthen.  The  larger 
vessels  discharge  and  load  at  Cronstadt, 
their  goods  being  transported  to  and 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  lighters ; but  a 
canal  is  being  constructed  to  enable 
vessels  drawing  18  ft.  water  to  proceed 
direct  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  official 
but  very  much  exaggerated  value  of 
the  imports  cleared  at  the  custom- 
house at  St.  Petersburg  amounts 
to  about  15  million  pounds  st. ; and 
the  exports  (principally  tallow,  corn, 
hemp,  and  flax)  to  about  10  million 
pounds  st. 

This  trade  gives  rise  to  considerable 
activity  at  Cronstadt  between  May 
and  November,  and  enlivens  the  town, 
which  in  the  winter  season  is  exceed- 
ingly dreary.  The  only  objects  to 
interest  the  stranger  are  the  fbrtifica- 
tions  and  the  harbour,  which  he  can 
view  by  taking  a walk  to  the  “ Mole- 
head,”  or  by  crossing  the  “ Merchants’ 
Harbour  ” in  a ferry-boat.  The  canal 
is  bordered  with  granite  and  by  an  iron 
railing,  begun  by  Peter  in  1721,  and 
finished  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
Another  canal,  commenced  in  1782, 
unites  the  “Italian  Pond”  with  the 
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Merchants’  Harbour.  The  dry  docks 
will  admit  the  largest  vessels  of  war, 
and  a splendid  steam  factory  almost 
rivals  Keyham  in  its  mechanical  ap- 
j)liances.  These  can  only  be  viewed 
by  permission  of  tlie  naval  authori- 
ties. Strangers  may  drive  to  the 
extremity  of  the  island,  3 or  4 miles 
beyond  the  citadel-gate,  where  they 
will  obtain  a better  view  of  the  re- 
nowned forts  of  Cronstadt  and  of  the 
South  Channel,  now  dammed  up,  but 
which  Sir  Charles  hJapier  ascended 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  the  great  Naval 
Hospital,  near  the  pier  for  the  steamers 
to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Summer  Gar- 
den, originally  planted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  contains  a restaurant  where 
refreshments  may  be  obtained.  Near 
to  it  and  to  the  governor’s  residence, 
on  a square  at  the  back  of  the  Middle 
Harbour,  is  a statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  Baron  Klodt. 

There  is  a British  chapel  at  Cron- 
stadt, frequented  by  seafarers  and  by 
the  English  residents,  who  are  about 
50  in  number.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
British  vice-consulate. 

The  British  Seamen’s  Hospital  op- 
posite the  English  chapel  will  be 
visited  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  institutions.  It  was  esta- 
blished in  1867  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  is  under  the  patronage  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of 
H.E.  the  British  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Russia.  There  is  sufficient 
accommodation  for  50  or  60  patients, 
although  the  number  of  beds,  when 
no  epidemic  prevails,  is  only  35.  An 
inspection  of  the  premises  will  show 
that  nothing  has  been  neglected  to 
make  the  establishment  equal  to  the 
best  in  Europe,  or  even  anywhere,  on 
the  same  scale.  The  purchase  of  the 
ground  and  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing expenses  amounted  to  about 
5500Z.,  of  wliich  2000Z.  was  advanced 
by  Mr.  Edward  Cazalet,  an  English 
merchant  at  St.  Petersburg.  Part  of 
this  debt  was  gradually  paid  off  out 
of  the  contributions  of  the  charit- 
able, as  well  as  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  Institution  arising  from  a com- 
pulsory tax  on  all  British  vessels  dis- 
charging or  loading  at  Cronstadt,  at 


the  rate  of  1 ruble  per  man  of  each 
crew — a tax  that  brings  in  about  10,000 
rs.  per  annum.  In  1874,  Mr.  Cazalet 
generously  freed  the  Hospital  from  the 
remainder  of  its  debt.  The  number  of 
British  seamen  who  have  the  advantage 
of  this  excellent  institution  during  the 
months  of  summer  is  between  13,000 
and  14,000. 

The  affairs  of  the  British  Seamen’s 
Hospital  are  managed  by  a committee 
of  which  H.B.M.  Consul  at  St.  Peters- 
burg is  ex-officio  chairman.  Per- 
mission to  view  the  institution  will 
readily  be  granted  by  the  resident 
Medical  Officer. 

Befresliments  may  be  had  at  the 
British  Hotel,  in  the  principal  street 
of  Cronstadt,  or  at  one  of  the  Clubs 
(the  Naval  and  the  Merchants’)  if  the 
tourist  be  introduced  by  a member. 
English  is  spoken  in  most  of  the  shops, 
and  even  the  drojky-drivers  are  able 
to  converse  in  “ pigeon-English.” 


2.  Oranienbaum  — Small  steamers 
ply  several  times  a day  between  Cron- 
stadt and  Oranienbaum,  about  5 m. 
distant.  From  the  latter  place  the 
traveller  is  recommended  to  engage  a 
carriage  or  a drojky  to  take  him  to 
Peterljof,  or  even  to  Sergi,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  all  the  siglits  between 
these  places  are  to  be  visited.  A car- 
riage for  the  day  will  cost  about  10 
rubles.  Travellers  may,  if  they  pre- 
fer it,  proceed  from  Oranienbaum  to 
Peterhof  by  rail,  a distance  of  6 m. 
The  grounds  at  Oranienbaum  are  well 
worth  seeing.  Built  on  a terrace,  the 
palace,  which  belongs  to  the  Crown 
since  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helen,  commands  a lovely  and  exten- 
sive view  of  Cronstadt  aud  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  of  an  immense  expanse  of 
water,  studded  with  busy  craft  under 
sail  and  steam.  It  was  built  by  Men- 
shikotf  in  1724,  and  confiscated  on 
his  attainder.  Subsequently  it  became 
the  favourite  residence  of  Peter  III., 
who  surrounded  himself  there  with 
his  Holstein  guard,  and  raised  a 
mimic  fortification,  which  is  still  to  bo 
seen. 

There  is  an  excellent  hrifei  at  the 
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Eailway  Station  in  Oranienbaiim, 
where  dinner  or  refresliments  may  be 
obtained. 

Taking  the  high  road  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  tourist  will  pass  numerous 
summer  residences  and  a thriving 
German  colony.  Tlie  first  chateau 
beyond  Oranienbaum  is  Sergiefka,  the 
property  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Nicolaevna.  The  house  is  most  beau- 
tifully situated  in  grounds  very  taste- 
fully ornamented.  Beyond  this  is 
Sobstvennaya,  or  “Mine  Own,”  a most 
lovely  miniature  palace,  built  for  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  when  heir- 
apparent.  Strangers  are  allowed  to 
inspect  it,  and  should  not  omit  doing 
so.  The  several  rooms,  in  which  some 
charming  little  pictures  will  be  found, 
are  most  tastefully  and  richly  orna- 
mented, and  the  garden  behind,  kept 
with  the  utmost  care,  aflbrds  a most 
charming  prospect.  The  summer  re- 
sidence and  the  farm  of  Prince  Peter 
of  Oldenburg  stand  between  this  and 
Peterhof. 


3.  Peterhof — The  construction  of 
this  prettily-situated  residence  was 
commenced  about  1720.  The  palace, 
situated  on  an  elevation  of  60  feet,  was 
built  by  Leblond,  under  the  directions 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  place. 
Although  every  emperor  and  every 
empress  has  made  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions, the  character  of  the  whole  is 
the  same  as  that  of  all  the  palaces 
built  by  Peter ; even  the  yellow  colour, 
which  was  its  original  hue,  is  always 
renewed,  but  its  architecture  is  very 
insignificant  in  style. 

Inside,  however,  are  to  be  seen 
some  beautiful  tapestries,  countless 
articles  of  virtu,  tazzas  of  porcelain, 
malachite,  and  marble,  and  a num- 
ber of  pictures  chiefly  representing 
the  naval  victories  of  Orloft'  and  other 
Russian  generals  of  Catherine  II. 
There  is  also  one  highly  interesting 
apartment,  containing  a collection  of 
863  femaP  joortraits  executed  by  Count 
Rotari  for  that  Emiuess  during  a 
journey  which  he  made  through  the 
fifty  provinces  of  Russia.  They  are 


all  beautiful  young  girls,  whom  the 
count  has  painted  in  picturesque  atti- 
tudes and  in  their  national  costumes  ; 
and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  artist  in  giving  a 
difierent  position  and  expression  to  so 
many  laces.  One  pretty  girl  is  knit- 
ting diligently,  another  embroidering ; 
one  peeps  archly  from  behind  a cur- 
tain, another  gazes  expectingly  from  ^ 
a window  ; another  leans  over  a chair, 
as  if  listening  to  her  lover;  a sixth, 
reclining  on  cushions,  seems  lost  in 
thought.  One  slumbers  softly  and 
sweetly ; this  stands  before  a glass, 
combing  her  beautiful  hair ; that  has 
buried  herself  up  to  the  ears  in  fur, 
leaving  visible  only  a pair  of  tender 
rosy  lips  and  soft  blue  eyes  gleaming 
from  under  the  wild  bear's  skin.  There 
are  also  some  excellent  portraits  of 
old  people ; two  in  particular — an 
old  man  with  a staff,  and  an  old 
woman  by  the  fire.  This  collection 
is  unique  in  its  kind,  and  would  be, 
invaluable  for  a physiognomist,  if  he 
could  be  certain  that  these  j^ortraits 
were  as  exact  and  faithful  as  they  are 
pleasing  and  tasteful.  But  this  is 
doubtful,  for  they  all  bear,  undeni- 
ably, rather  the  stamp  of  the  French 
school  than  of  the  Russian,  Tartar, 
Finnish,  or  any  other  nationality 
within  the  Russian  empire.  The  other 
apartments,  excepting  the  study  of 
Peter  the  Great  with  his  portrait  in 
mosaic,  and  an  interesting  picture  of 
a Review,  do  not  contain  anything 
very  remarkable.  In  one  are  the  little 
table  and  benches  with  which  the  ^ 
Emperors  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  j 
played  as  children;  in  another,  some 
carving  and  turner’s  work  of  Peter  fl 
the  Great.  The  Chinese  room  is  pretty, 
and  visitors  will  be  attracted  by  B 
the  curious  portraits  of  the  Empress  ■ 
Elizabeth,  and  of  a series  of  maids  of 
honour  in  fantastic  costumes.  The  ■?| 
dining-room  is  splendidly  gilded.  The  I. 
16  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  adjoin-^B. 
ing  room  represent  the  battle  ofB 
Chesme  in  its  several  stages.  Them 
tapestry  in  the  handsome  ball-room » 
represents  Peter  I.  in  a storm  on  Lake* 
Ladoga. 

From  the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,®. 
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the  garden  is  laid  out  in  terraces 
adorned  with  fountains  and  water- 
falls ; the  basins,  the  Neptunes,  storks, 
swans,  nymphs,  tritons,  dolphins, 
painted  rocks,  and  grottoes,  are  copied 
from  the  engravings  in  Hushfield’s 
‘ Art  of  Gardening/ 

The  water-works  are  considered  but 
little  inferior  to  those  at  Versailles. 
The  fountain  called  the  Samson,  in 
front  of  the  palace,  is  a magnificent 
jet-d’eau,  80  feet  high,  and  from  it  to 
the  sea,  a distance  of  500  yards,  runs 
a canal,  wherein  are  many  smaller 
fountains.  On  each  side  of  the  Samson 
(so  called  from  a colossal  bronze  figure 
tearing  open  the  jaws  of  a lion  from 
whence  the  water  rushes)  are  other 
jets-d’eau  which  throw  water  vertically 
and  horizontally ; these  basins  are  at 
the  fo’ot  of  the  elevation  on  winch  the 
palace  stands.  In  the  centre  is  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
palace,  and  on  each  side  a continuous 
range  of  marble  slabs  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  over  which  the  water  pours  down, 
the  slabs  being  placed  high  and  far 
apart  so  as  to  allow  lamps  to  be 
arranged  behind  the  water.  This  is 
done  at  the  Peterhof/ctcs. 

The  smaller  buildings  of  Marly  and 
Monj)laish\  in  the  garden  below,  re- 
mind the  spectator  of  the  modest 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  carpenter 
of  Saardam,  the  great  reformer  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

It  was  from  Marly  (restored  in  1741) 
that  Peter  the  Great  loved  to  con- 
template his  infant  fleet,  moored  be- 
neath the  batteries  of  Cronstadt.  The 
furniture  is  of  the  period  of  Peter, 
and  was  used  by  him.  The  custodian 
will  point  out  his  bed,  of  which  the 
curtains  and  coverlet  were  presented 
to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
his  dressing-gown,  the  gift  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  Here  are  also  a table 
.and  a small  box  made  by  Peter  him- 
self; in  the  latter  are  the  Avorks  of  a 
Avatch  Avhich  he  took  to  pieces. 

The  fish  in  the  pond  in  front  of 
IVIarly  are  summoned  by  the  ringing 
of  a bell  to  be  fed  with  rye-flour,  in 
accordance  Avith  the  directions  of  Peter, 
Avho  caused  the  pond  to  be  stocked 
with  carp,  chub,  &c.,  from  Prussia. 
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Near  the  building  is  a large  oak-tree 
j)lanted  by  Peter  I. 

The  cascade  to  the  r.  Avas  added  in 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Annie.  The 
“ Lion’s  Fountain,”  in  an  open  Greek 
Temple,  Avill  be  seen  near  Marly.  Its 
date  is  1853.  The  Danaide  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  was  cast  after  a 
model  by  Count  Tolstoy. 

In  Monplaisir,  a Ioav  Dutch-built 
summer-house,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  I.,  the  Empress  Elizabeth  used 
to  amuse  her  leisure  by  cooking  her 
own  dinner.  It  contains  a small  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  the  Flemish  aud 
Dutch  schools  of  the  17th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  cent.,  purchased  by 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  traA^els  in 
Holland.  A picture  in  the  gallery  to 
the  r.  represents  Peter  I.  as  a Dutch 
shipwright.  The  room  to  the  r.  of  the 
central  hall  (of  Avhich  the  ceiling  is 
very  prettily  decorated),  Avas  Peter 
the  Great’s  bedroom.  His  bed,  dress- 
ing-gown, nightcap,  and  slippers  are 
exhibited  in  it.  Opposite  the  bedroom 
is  Peter’s  study,  and  next  to  it  is  his 
secretary’s  room,  Avith  an  allegorical 
rejiresentation  in  marble  of  the  glory 
of  the  reign  of  that  sovereign. 

In  the  Chinese  room,  in  the  wains- 
coting near  the  chimney-piece,  Avill  be 
seen  two  bullets  shot  by  the  Empress 
Ann  while  pursuing  an  elk  Avhich  had 
taken  refuge  in  Monplaisir,  Visitors 
are  cautioned  against  sitting  doAvn  on 
one  of  the  seats  near  the  green  rail- 
ing, for  the  pipes  Avhich  are  concealed 
in  the  ground  immedi.ately  in  front 
may  at  any  time  be  made  to  throw  up 
copious  jets  of  Avaters, 

The  Hermitaye,  Avhich  stands  on  tlio 
shore  of  the  gidf,  and  is  surrounded 
l;>y  a moat  Avliich  can  Ije  filled  Avith 
Avater,  is  likeAvise  of  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  contrivance  by  Avliich  the  dislies 
aud  plates  descend  from  the  table 
through  grooves  cut  in  the  floor,  and 
are  replaced  by  others  without  any 
servant  being  seen. 

The  Enylish  Parle,  so  called  from  its 
having  been  laid  out  by  an  English 
gardener,  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road  coming  from  Oranienbaum. 
It  contains  an  old  building  designed 
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by  Quarengbi  in  1781,  and  called  the 
English  Falace,  where  subscription 
balls  are  given  in  autumn.  The 
rooms  are  very  fine,  and  their  walls 
are  adorned  with  portraits  of  European 
sovereigns  of  the  time  of  Catherine  II. 
There  is  a curious  portrait  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  on  horseback,  at- 
tended by  a negro  runner ; also  a por- 
trait of  Catherine  II.,  on  horseback. 
She  is  represented  at  the  head  of  her 
troops,  on  the  day  on  which  she 
reached  Peterhotf,  on  her  fiight  from 
Kopsha  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  por- 
trait of  Queen  Victoria  was  presented 
by  H.  M.  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
after  his  visit  to  London.  This  palace 
also  contains  some  very  good  copies  of 
the  pictures  at  Versailles  illustrative 
of  the  campaign  of  Napoleon  I.  Many 
ornamental  cottages  and  pieces  of  water 
surround  it. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Berezovy  Domik,  or  “ Birch  Cottage,” 
thatched  with  straw,  to  the  1.  of  the 
Palace.  It  was  built  by  Catherine  II., 
and  originally  all  its  rooms  were 
adorned  with  mirrors  which  inwardly 
gave  the  tiny  building  an  appearance 
of  great  size  and  magnificence.  Only 
one  of  these  rooms  is  at  present  pre- 
served. A pretty  road  leads  through 
the  park  to  an  elegant  building  in  the 
Greek  style,  with  a splendid  colonnade 
of  grey  granite,  with  Ionic  capitals  of 
white  marble,  belonging  to  the  Em- 
peror and  called  the  Belvedere,  on 
Babhy-gon  hill.  It  was  finished  in 
1856. 

In  front  of  the  portico  is  a bronze 
group  presented  to  Nicholas  I.  in 
1851  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
Scythian  falling  to  the  ground  is  sup- 
posed to  typify  Kussia,  the  panther 
who  has  stuck  his  claws  into  the 
Scythian  is  Austria,  while  the  fidelity 
of  Prussia  is  represented  by  the  dog 
who  holds  the  panther  by  the  ear  and 
is  dragging  him  ofi*.  The  horses  in 
front  of  the  Belvedere  are  after  a model 
by  Baron  Klodt.  The  interior  of  this 
ljuilding  is  very  handsome,  and  there 
is  a beautiful  view  from  the  Colonnade 
over  a great  extent  of  country.  The 
brass  eagle  on  a rock  commemorates 
the  services  of  the  Sappers. 


Adjoining  the  lower  garden  of  the 
old  palace  of  Peterhof  is  Alexandria^ 
the  private  grounds  of  the  Emperor, 
where  His  Majesty  resides  while  at 
Peterhof.  There  are  several  imperial 
cottages  within  the  grounds  (to  which 
visitors  are  only  admitted  by  tickets 
issued  by  the  governor  of  the  town, 
and  amongst  them  is  the  small  house 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.,  from  the 
roof  of  which,  with  a telescope  still 
shown,  he  was  wont  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Anglo-French 
squadron  in  front  of  Cronstadt.  There 
are  several  beautiful  views  of  the  gulf 
to  be  obtained  in  these  gardens.  A 
little  stream  which  flows  through 
them  sets  in  motion  a miniature  mill, 
constructed  for  the  children  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas. 

Visitors  preferring  to  dine  or  take 
luncheon  at  Peterhof  will  find  a good 
Restaurant  close  to  the  steamboat  pier, 
on  the  shore  of  the  gulf.- 

Close  to  the  Kestaurant  are  the  Im- 
perial Lapidary  and  Mosaic  Works^ 
established  by  Catherine  II.  The 
ornaments  &c.,  of  pietra  dura,  lapis- 
lazuli,  malachite,  nephrite,  and  other 
Siberian  stones  made  at  these  works 
have  been  admired  at  several  Exhibi- 
tions. The  works  may  be  inspected 
by  visitors. 

Passing  out  of  the  private  grounds, 
the  traveller  should  take  the  centre 
road,  or  that  between  the  high  road 
and  the  road  along  the  coast.  The 
first  Imperial  residence  on  the  right 
is  Znamensky,  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  and  prettily  situated 
on  the  top  of  a high  embankment. 
His  farm,  called  Kreutz,  which  the 
tourist  should  inspect,  and  where  he 
can  refresh  himself  with  a draught 
of  milk,  is  I5  m.  beyond. 


Mihailofsky,  the  property  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  is  about  1|  m. 
further  on.  It  is  built  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  is  really  a princely  resi- 
dence. If  the  traveller  have  a fancy 
for  viewing  palaces,  no  better  oppor- 
tunity could  possibly  occur  than  during 
the  drive  here  described.  2 m.  be- 
yond is 
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4.  Steelna,  a palace  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  IB  m.  from  St. 
Petersburg,  It  was  originally  built  in 
1711,  and  presented  by  Peter  the  Great 
to  Ijis  daughter  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
it  was  much  neglected.  In  1797  the 
Emperor  Paul  gave  it  to  his  eldest 
son  Constantine,  who  resided  there  in 
summer,  and  considerably  improved 
the  grounds.  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1803,  and  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
The  palace  and  grounds  were  be- 
queathed to  General  Alexandrof,  from 
whose  family  they  have  since  been 
repurchased.  It  is  a fine  building, 
situated  on  a commanding  position  ; 
but  its  interior  is  jDlain,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ball-room, 
simply  furnished.  The  gardens  are 
laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style.  The 
marble  bath  was  built  for  the  consort  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  Nicolae- 
vitch. 

[The  Palace  of  Hopslia,  where 
Peter  III.  breathed  his  last,  is  about 
20  V.  from  Strelna,  along  a very  good 
road.J 

A drive  of  about  a mile  will  bring 
the  traveller  to 

5.  Seegi,  or  the  monastery  of  St. 
Sergius,  which  will  well  repay  a 
visit.  The  monastery  of  Troitskaya- 
Sergieva  was  founded  in  1734  on  the 
site  of  a farm  which  belonged  to  the 
daughter  of  John,  brother  of  Peter 
the  Great.  The  Empress  Anne  be- 
stowed the  grounds  on  Warlaam,  the 
superior  of  the  Troitsa  Monastery  near 
Moscow,  by  whom  the  first  church  and 
cells  were  built.  Until  1764  this 
monastery  continued  to  be  attaclied 
to  tlie  Troitsa.  The  principal  church 
stands  at  the  back  of  the  grounds,  on 
the  edee  of  an  elevation  whicli  over- 
looks^ the  estuary  of  the  Neva,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  in  Russia. 
Its  open  roof  and  its  stalls  of  oak  give 
it  an  air  of  elegance  and  comfort  that 
few  Russo-Greek  churches  possess.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Merton 
College  Chapel  at  Oxford.  The  granite 


monoliths  were  quarried  on  the  spot. 
Below  are  numerous  mortuary  chapels, 
open  to  visitors.  These  are  the  sepul- 
chral vaults  of  many  great  families. 
They  are  full  of  tokens  that  the  dead 
are  not  forgotten  by  the  living.  In 
one  chapel  the  visitor  will  see,  over 
the  tombs  of  two  little  boys  and  their 
mother,  a picture  almost  the  size  of 
life,  and  painted  from  actual  portraits, 
representing  the  mother  bringing  her 
children  to  the  Saviour,  who  receives 
them,  saying,  “ Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.’-  The  monuments 
in  the  churchyard  are  very  rich  and 
handsome.  On  some,  small  lamps  are 
kept  perpetually  burning,  as  if  to  in- 
dicate that  Hope  was  not  to  be  extin- 
guished by  Death.  Great  crowds 
resort  to  this  monastery  on  Sundays 
and  wander  among  the  gravestones. 
The  singing  is  very  fine,  particularly 
at  vespers  on  Saturdays,  between  the 
hours  of  7 and  9.  Several  great 
Russian  families  have  erected  hand- 
some mausoleums,  which  may  be 
inspected  on  application  to  the  obliging 
Archimandrite,  who  continues  to  spend 
his  private  fortune  in  embellishing  the 
monastery. 

From  here  the  traveller  is  recom- 
mended to  rejoin  the  railway,  about 
1 m.  to  the  rt.  of  the  road.  A run 
of  half- an -hour  will  bring  the  tourist 
to  the  station  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  will  find  numerous  drojkies  in 
waiting. 

Sometimes  a carriage  may  be  pro- 
cured at  Sergi,  and  a tourist  so  in- 
clined may  continue  his  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  the  high  road  (18  v.), 
passing  many  pretty  villas,  once 
tenanted  by  the  nobility  of  Russia, 
but  abandoned  by  them  since  the 
Court  commenced  to  reside  for  longer 
periods  at  Tsar. shoe  Selo. 

Twelve  versts  before  reaching  St. 
Petersburg  a lunatic  asylum  will  be 
jrassed.  It  may  be  inspected  at  any 
time  on  application  to  the  medical 
superintendent,  who  speaks  English. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  Europe,  the  system  pur- 
sued being  only  partly  coercive  for  the 
more  refractory  patients. 

The  average  annual  number  of  in- 
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mates  is  400.  The  principal  form 
of  malady  is  dementia,  the  cases  of 
melancholy  being  about  14  per  cent, 
less  than  of  the  former,  represented  by 
33  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  capital  will  be  approached 
through  the  Triumi)lial  Arch  of  Narva, 
so  called  after  the  road  which  passes 
through  it,  and  which  leads  to  Narva 
and  the  Baltic  provinces.  This  fine 
gate  commemorates  the  return  of 
the  Kussian  troops  in  1815.  It  is 
formed  by  very  high  columns  of  metal 
supporting  the  arch,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a triumphal  car  drawn 
by  six  horses  and  conducted  by 
Victory  holding  the  trophies  of  glory 
and  of  combats.  Below,  between  the 
two  columns,  are  warriors  wearing 
Slavonic  armour,  and  waiting  to  re- 
ceive their  laurel  wreaths.  The  in- 
scri})tion  above,  in  Latin  and  Eussian, 
is : “ Grateful  Eussia  to  its  victorious 
legions.” 

The  other  triumphal  arch  of  St. 
Petersburg  has  been  described  under 
“ Drives.” 


II.  To  camp  at  Krasnoe  Selo  by 
Peterhof  line  of  rail  in  f of  an  hour. — 
The  Guards  go  under  canvas  during 
the  summer  months  and  the  great 
bulk  of  them  are  generally  encamped 
at  Krasnoe  Selo.  The  emperor  re- 
views them  about  the  end  of  August, 
when  they  engage  in  mimic  warfiire, 
and  attack  and  defend  neighbouring 
positions.  The  exercises  of  the  troops, 
and  perhaps  their  gymnastics,  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  military  traveller, 
who  should  come  j>rovided  with  a 
uniform,  wdiich  will  secure  the  kindest 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
tlie  staff,  including  quarters  and  a 
good  mount.  Forty  to  titty  thousand 
troops  are  manoeuvred  here. 


III.  Tsarskoe  Selo  and  Pavlofsk. 

• — This  royal  residence  and  favourite 
resort  of  the  Imperial  family  is  distant 
about  15  m.  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  best  and  most  rapid  mode  of 
proceeding  to  Tsaivlvoe  is  by  the  rail- 
road, the  first  laid  down  in  Eussia, 


but  it  may  be  reached  by  road,  taking 
PulJcova  Observatory  on  the  wa|r 
{vide  Excursion  IV.).  The  train  wifi 
land  the  traveller  at  a little  distande 
from  the  palace,  but  drojkies,  or,  iti 
winter,  sledges,  are  in  readiness  at 
the  station  to  carry  the  passengers  on. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the 
palace  are  two  small  towers  carved 
with  Egyptian  figures  and  hierogly- 
phics taken  from  the  classical  work  of 
Denon  on  that  country. 

The  facade  of  the  Palace,  built  in 
1744,  but  embellished  by  Catherine  II., 
is  780  ft.  in  length ; originally  every 
statue,  pedestal,  and  capital  of  the 
numerous  columns,  the  vases,  carvings 
and  other  ornaments  in  front,  were 
covered  with  gold-leaf,  and  the  gold 
used  for  that  purpose  amounted  to 
more  than  a million  of  ducats.  In  a 
few  years  the  gilding  wore  off,  and 
the  contractors  engaged  in  repairing 
it  offered  dhe  Empress  nearly  half  a 
million  of  silver  rubles  for  the  frag- 
ments of  gold-leaf ; but  Catherine 
refused,  saying,  “Je  ne  suis  pas 
dans  I’usage  de  vendre  mes  vieilles 
hardes.” 

The  only  gilding  which  now  re- 
mains is  on  the  dome  and  cupolas  of 
the  ch.  The  front  of  the  palace, 
towards  the  gardens,  is  stained  green, 
white,  and  yellow.  The  first  portion 
of  the  building  generally  shown  is 
the  chapel,  which  is  all  blue  and  gold ; 
on  the  walls  are  some  curious  paint- 
ings. A key  of  the  city  of  Adrian- 
ople  hangs  beside  the  altar.  The 
Imperial  family  have  a kind  of  gallery 
in  the  chapel,  communicating  with 
their  various  apartments  in  the  palace, 
and  situated  immediately  opposite  the 
screen  or  Ikoiiostas. 

The  walls  and  floors  of  the  palace 
are  exceedingly  richly  decorated : the 
former  are  either  simple  white  and 
gold,  or  hung  with  rich  silks ; the 
latter  parquetted  in  the  most  graceful 
designs  and  tender  colours,  and  still 
as  fresh  as  when  first  laid  down.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  rooms  is  that 
called  the  Lapis-lazuli,  ornamented 
with  encrustations  of  that  stone.  The 
floor  of  this  apartment  is  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  large  flowers  of  mother- 
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of-pearl,  forming  one  of  the  most 
siDlendid  contrasts  possible.  The  room 
itself  is  not  very  large,  but  the  effect 
is  beautiful.  Tlie  wonder  of  this 
palace  is,  however,  the  famous  Amber 
Ivoom,  the  walls  of  which  are  lite- 
rally panelled  with  that  material  in 
various  architectural  designs ; the 
arms  of  Frederick  the  Great,  by 
whom  the  amber  was  presented  to 
Catherine  II.,  being  moulded  in  dif- 
ferent compartments  with  the  imperial 
cipher,  the  Kussian  E for  Ekaterina. 
Accustomed  to  see  only  small  pieces  of 
this  beautiful  substance,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  large  fragments 
projecting  from  the  walls  are  really 
amber ; they  are  of  a pale  yellow, 
and  in  several  places  form  groups  of 
figures  with  frames  composed  of  larger 
portions,  A model  of  a statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great  stands  in  this 
room. 


The  bedchamber  of  Catherine  is 
adorned  with  walls  of  porcelain  and 
pilasters  of  purple  glass. 

In  the  banquetiug-room,  the  entire 
walls  to  the  height  of  about  9 ft.  are 
covered  Avith  gold,  with  which  the  ceil- 
ings of  almost  all  the  state  apartments 
are  lavishly  covered.  The  Chinese 
room  is  remarkable  for  the  taste  with 
Avliich  everything  is  arranged  after  the 
fantastic  fashion  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. Two  grand  ball-rooms  are  also 
conspicuous,  the  upper  end  of  each 
being  occupied  by  a collection  of  the 
most  splendid  china  vases  placed  on 
circular  tiers  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
marked  with  the  Imperial  E,  The 
whole  palace,  in  fact,  breathes  recol- 
lections of  the  great  Catherine ; and 
here  arc  to  be  seen  her  private  apart- 
ments, and  tlie  gentle  descent  leading 
into  the  garden  by  which  she  was 
wheeled  up  and  down,  when  infirmity 
had  deprived  her  of  the  free  use  of 
her  limbs. 

The  apartments  of  Alexander  I. 
have  been  kept  exactly  as  he  left  them 
when  he  started  for  Taganrog.  His 
study  was  a small  light  room  with 
scagliola  walls.  Beyond  this  was  his 
simple  bedroom  with  a slight  camp 
bedstead  in  an  alcove.  On  one  side  is 
a small  table  with  a little  green  mo- 


rocco looking-glass,  his  simifie  English 
shaving  apparatus,  his  brushes,  combs, 
and  a pocket-handkerchief  marked 
Z.  23.  His  uniform,  boots,  and  mili- 
tary cap  are  kept  in  the  same  room. 

The  Alexander  Palace  was  built  by 
Catherine  for  her  grandson  Alexander 
I.  It  is  of  a simple,  yet  lofty  style. 
The  only  objects  on  the  plain  walls  of 
the  great  draAving-room  are  a small 
print  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton,  and  the  busts  of  seven  Imperial 
children  in  infantine  beauty.  The 
Emperor’s  OAvn  room,  in  point  of  heavy 
AVI  iting-tables  and  bureaux,  is  that  of 
a man  of  liusiness,  but  the  military 
tastes  of  Nicholas  are  apparent  in  the 
glass  cases  containing  models  of  the 
different  cavalry  regiments,  executed, 
man  and  horse,  Avith  the  greatest 
beauty  and  accuracy.  Paintings  of 
military  manoeuvres  and  stiff  squares 
of  soldiers  are  also  dispersed  through 
the  ai3artmeuts. 

The  Arsenal,"^  a recent  red-brick  erec- 
tion in  English  Gothic,  is  a most  pic- 
turesque object  in  the  noble  gardens 
of  the  palace.  For  several  generations 
the  Russian  sovereigns  have  amassed 
a collection  of  armour  and  curious 
antique  instruments.  These  Avere  in- 
creased in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  erected  this  building 
purposely  for  their  reception,  and  in- 
trusted their  classification  and  arrange- 
ment to  an  Englishman, 

It  Avould  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  objects  here  preserved,  consisting 
chielly  of  ancient  armour,  Aveapons, 
and  accoutrements  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  man  and  horse,  from  every 
Avarlike  nation,  both  Christian  and 
Pagan.  Figures  in  French  and  Ger- 
man armour  guard  the  entrance  and 
lead  the  eye  along  a Avinding  staircase, 
ornamented  Avitli  trophies  of  arms. 
As  the  name  and  date  of  each  olject 
Avill  be  found  on  a label,  and  as  more- 
over a catalogue  in  French  may  lie 
purchased  at  the  door,  it  Avill  suffice 
if  Ave  mention  brietly  the  principal 
treasures  and  curiosities  of  this 

* Open  from  10  to  6 on  Wednesdays  and 
Sundays;  but  tra\-ellers  exhibiting  this  Hand- 
book will  not  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  admis- 
sion on  other  days. 
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splendid  museum,  -which  will  be 
shown  to  the  visitor  in  the  following 
order ; 

1.  Albanian  Eoom : 2 standards 
with  horse-tails  from  Khiva.  They 
once  stood  behind  the  Khan’s  throne ; 
a gold  saddle,  &c.,  presented  by  the 
Khan  of  Kokan,  Tartar  casques,  &c. 

2.  Fire-arms  Eoom : Breechload- 
ing fowling-pieces  made  at  Tula,  18th 
cent.,*  old  German  and  French  wea- 
pons ; a Scandinavian  war  trumpet. 
Hunting  horn  in  vermeil,  tempo  Henry 

3.  Small  room,  near  door,  with 
armour  of  ancient  Polish  Hetmans. 

4.  Library  : Weapons  &c.,  of  Zapo- 
rogian  Cossacks;  Napoleon’s  dressing- 
case  given  to  Alexander  I.  at  Tilsit  ; 
Napoleon’s  portfolio  taken  by  Cos- 
sacks at  the  Berezina ; diamond 
hilted  swords,  &c.,  given  to  Cathe- 
rine II.  by  Frederick  the  Great.  In 
centre  stand,  Napoleon’s  pistols,  given 
to  Alexander  I.  at  Tilsit;  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  sword,  presented  by 
his  son  to  Nicholas  I. ; a sword  of 
meteoric  iron  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  presented  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to 
Alexander  I.,  1814;  a sword  blade 
with  the  date  of  1618,  and  with  the 
portraits  of  King  James  I.  (at  the 
age  of  53),  his  son,  Prince  Charles, 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of 
Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine.  In  a 
glass  case  are  preserved  the  small 
silver  drum  and  trumpet  given  by 
Catherine  to  the  Emperor  Paul  in  his 
childiiood,  and  beside  them  is  the 
autograph  letter  of  Bestieres  to  Da- 
voust,  Governor  of  Moscow,  ordering 
him  to  evacuate  the  city.  To  the  1. 
of  door  : 8^hamyl’s  armour.  Over  the 
door : Pojarski’s  standard ; and  on 
either  side,  armour  of  Dimitry  of  the 
Don. 

5.  The  Knights’  Hall:  German 
armour. 

6.  Small  alcove  : Insignia  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  belonging  to 
Alexander  II.  (1868). 

7.  Study : Italian  armour,  &c. 

8.  Empress’  Eoom:  Containing  bed 
with  Chinese  Hangings  ; armour  worn 
by  Nicholas  I.  in  1812  at  a mock 


tournament  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  wedding-day ; dressing-table, 
chair,  and  English  watch  of  Cathe- 
rine II. 

Passing  again  through  the  Knight’s 
Hall,  the  visitor  will  be  taken  up  a 
staircase  ornamented  with  German 
armour,  instruments  of  torture,  and 
Hungarian  colours  taken  in  1849; 
Gorgey’s  sword  is  here. 

9.  A lofty,  circular  hall  will  then 
be  entered.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  carbines,  lances,  &c.,  in  fanciful 
devices  and  placed  on  high  pedestals 
in  a circle  round  the  room,  and  7 
equestrian  figures  in  full  accoutre- 
ments, 5 being  in  German  armour 
and  2 in  that  of  Persia  and  India. 
The  saddle,  with  a,  pommel  in  the 
shape  of  a swan’s  head,  belonged  to 
Tippoo  Sahib.  Small  alcoves  with 
groined  ceilings  and  stained  windows 
will  be  entered  from  the  hall. 

10.  The  alcove  to  the  rt.  contains  2 
sets  of  horse-trappings  presented  by 
the  Sultan  to  the  Emperor : the  first 
on  concluding  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
pie,  1829,  when  the  “ yellow-haired 
G iaours  ’ ’ passed  victoriously  the  moun- 
tain barrier  of  the  Balkan,  and  were 
well  nigh  at  the  gates  of  his  capital. 
The  saddle  is  superb,  with  its  trap- 
pings of  purple  velvet  studded  with 
diamonds,  and  its  stirrups  of  gold; 
but  the  other  makes  its  glories  dim 
when  seen  together.  The  latter  was 
given  in  1833  when  the  Porte  sued  as 
a suppliant  to  Eussia  for  an  auxiliary 
force  to  defend  a tottering  throne 
against  a rebellious  vassal,  after  the 
fatal  field  of  Kouieh  had  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  the  only  army  the 
Sultan  possessed.  The  diamonds  on 
the  pistol  holsters  of  this  saddle  are 
of  unusual  size,  and  their  brightness 
perfectly  dazzling,  while  every  part 
of  the  saddle  and  bridle  is  actually 
covered  with  brilliants.  Several 
swords,  studded  with  diamonds,  are 
also  preserved  here ; for  the  most  part 
presents  from  various  sovereigns  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II. 

11.  In  the  recess  opposite  the  door 
are  some  curious  Persian  saddles  and 
horse-trappings,  presented  to  Alex- 
ander II.  by  the  Shah  in  1873.  To 


Bussia. 

the  1.  are  Bokliarian  horse-trappings, 
shields,  &c.,  and  Japanese  saddles  and 
weapons. 

12.  The  room  with  the  spiral  stair- 
case contains  Arab  armour,  Tartar 
saddles,  Indian  armour,  a costume  of 
the  Crim  Tartars,  presented  to  Alex- 
ander I.  in  1784  by  the  last  Khan  of 
the  Crimea.  After  viewing  a large 
collection  of  Turkish,  Persian,  Bok- 
harian  and  Khivan  saddles,  &c.,  the 
visitor  may,  if  he  chooses,  ascend  the 
spiral  staircase,  in  order  to  see  the 
colours,  muskets,  helmets,  scythes, 
&c.,  of  the  Polish  insurgents  of  1863. 

The  grounds  around  the  palace  are 
18  m.  in  circumference,  and  contain 
plenty  of  larch,  oak,  and  elm,  which 
seem  to  flourish;  the  gardens  are 
certainly  the  most  carefully  kept  in 
the  world;  the  trees  and  flowers  are 
watched  and  inspected  with  the  most 
anxious  minuteness. 

The  odd  caprices  exhibited  in  the 
decoration  of  the  grounds  are  really 
extraordinary,  and  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  ditficnlt  to  enumerate  them 
all.  In  one  corner  is  the  tower  of  an 
ornamental  building  of  several  storeys, 
where  Alexander  II.  resided  with  his 
tutor,  when  heir-apparent ; in  another 
are  the  baby-houses  of  the  young 
Grand  Duchesses,  where  they  carried 
on  a mimic  menage.  In  front  of  a 
Chinese  tower  is  a high  pole,  rigged 
like  the  mast  of  a frigate.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  strange  objects  are 
a theatre,  a Chinese  village,  a Dutch 
and  Swiss  cow-house,  a Turkish  kiosk, 
a summer-house,  in  the  form  of  an 
Ionic  colonnade,  supporting  an  aerial 
garden,  planted  with  flowers,  a Gothic 
building  called  the  Admiralty,  a 
marble  bridge  with  Corinthian  co- 
lumns of  polished  marble,  also  rostral 
pillars  and  bronze  statues,  which 
Catherine  erected  to  her  favourites  ; 
amongst  these  is  a column  to  Orlotf. 
There  are  likewise  some  commemora- 
tive monuments  raised  by  AlexauderT. 
to  his  “ companions  in  arms,”  inter- 
mingled with  flelds  of  roses,  heimit- 
ages,  artifleial  ruins,  Pioman  tombs, 
grottoes,  and  waterfalls.  On  the  lake 
opposite  the  Palace  is  a fleet  of  pigmy 
vessels,  intended  to  amuse  the  Grand 
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Duke  Constantine,  now  High  Admiral, 
in  his  professional  studies.  There  is 
a most  interesting  and  instructive  col- 
lection of  the  boats  of  all  nations  on 
the  lake,  and  visitors  are  allowed  to 
use  them  for  rowing  and  sailing, 
attended  by  sailors  who  are  kept 
there  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the 
gardens  is  a Pavilion  at  the  end  of  a 
small  lake  where  the  Grand  Duchess 
Alexandrina,  the  amiable  daughter  of 
Nicholas,  used  to  feed  her  swans,  re- 
placed since  her  premature  death  by 
black  ones.  Her  picture  hangs  there 
with  one  of  her  sayings  under  it ; “ Je 
sais,  papa,  que  vousn’avez  pas  de  plus 
grand  plaisir  que  d’en  faire  a maman.” 
Her  full-length  marble  flgure,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  stand  in  an  alcove, 
surrounded  by  a handsome  railing. 
The  celebrated  Statue  of  our  Saviour 
by  Danneker  is  showm  in  the  artificial 
ruin  of  a castle  in  the  park.  A very 
pretty  fountain,  representing  a milk- 
maid with  a broken  jug,  is  always 
shown  to  visitors.  It  was  put  up  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 

From  Tsars koe  the  traveller  is  re- 
commended to  drive  to  Pavlofsk^  3 m. 
beyond,  in  the  carriage  which  conveyed 
him  to  tlie  several  sights;  returning 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  rail.  Pavlofsk 
was  built  in  1780  and  restored  in  1803. 
The  gardens  are  very  extensive  and 
well  laid  out  over  the  most  picturesque 
accidents  of  country.  They  are  full  of 
chalets,  pavilions,  temples,  and  mor- 
tuary chapels.  The  castle  is  a pic- 
turesque ol)ject.  The  palace  is  of  very 
simple  architecture  and  belongs  to  t lie 
Grand  Duke  Constantine.  It  contains 
a museum  with  some  flue  marbles  and 
urns  which  were  purchased  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Browne  {vide 
Hermitage).  The  museum  was  ar- 
ranged by  Prof.  Stephani  in  1872.  A 
monument  to  tlie  Emperor  Paul  repre- 
sents that  Sovereign  in  a military  uni- 
form of  the  period,  and  resting  on  a 
stick.  The  pedestal  bears  the  in- 
scription: “To  the  Emperor  Pauli., 
the  founder  of  Pavlovsk.  1872.”  A 
short  walk  in  the  grounds  will  afford 
all  the  pleasure  and  information  that 
are  to  be  derived  from  a visit,  not 
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forgetting,  of  course,  the  excellent 
orchestra  which  plays  daily  at  the 
Ely.  Stat.,  or  Vauxhall,  where  tourists 
may  dine  or  take  tea  after  their  long 
excursion. 


IV.  PuLKOVA  Observatory. — This 
excursion  may  be  made  by  road  from 
8t.  Petersburg  (20  v.),  or  by  taking 
the  train  by  the  Tsarskoe  Selo  or  the 
Warsaw  line  to  Tsarskoe  Selo,  and 
driving  thence  to  the  Observatory, 
wliich  is  open  to  visitors  on  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  from  11  a.m. 
to  2 p.M.  Admission  in  the  evening 
only  by  express  permission  of  the 
Director. 

The  Imperial  Observatory  of  Pul- 
kova  was  founded  in  1838,  by  the 
Ihii])eror  Nicholas,  on  a scale  of  great 
magnificence.  The  splendid  instru- 
ments which  it  contains  were  pur- 
chased from  the  best  makers  in  Europe 
for  about  80,000/.,  while  the  cost  of 
construction  exceeded  300,000/.  It 
stands  on  a considerable  eminence 
commanding  the  whole  region  around, 
and  is  isolated  from  other  build- 
ings within  a circumference  of  about 
a mile.  Since  its  foundation,  the 
Observatory  has  made  many  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  science  of 
Astronomy  ; the  name  of  Struve, 
falher  and  son.  Directors  of  the  Obser- 
vatory, are  too  well  known  in  Europe 
to  need  any  comment  here.  Struve’s 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian between  the  Danube  and  the 
Polar  Sea  was  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  astronomical  science. 
Another  measurement,  equally  well 
known,  was  made  subsequently  be- 
tween Valencia  in  Ireland  and  Orsk 
in  Siberia,  comprising  52  degrees  of 
latitude. 

All  these  works  were  executed  by 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Etat  Major 
and  by  the  Corps  of  Toiiograpliers  edu- 
cated at  St.  Petersburg.  Within  the 
last  25  years  the  learned  Directors  of 
the  Observatory  and  their  coadjutors 
have  published  nearly  200  works  on 
Astronomy  and  Geodesy.  The  State 
contributes  a sum  of  about  5000/.  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment. 


V.  For  excursion  to  Gatchina  Pa- 
lace, see  route  from  Frontier  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Gatchina  may  likewise 
be  reached  by  the  Baltic  Line. 


VI.  To  Schlusselburg  and  Lake 
Ladoga. — Small  steamers  leave  several 
times  a day,  from  a stage  opposite  the 
Summer  Garden,  for  Schlusselburg,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  in  Lake  La- 
doga,— a distance  of  40  m.,  which  is 
made  in  4 to  5 hrs.  This  trip  affords 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  exten- 
sive manufactories,  works,  and  build- 
i]ig-slips,  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  most  of  which  are  under  the 
management  of  English  mechanics. 
At  a place  called  Alexandrofsld  is  a 
large  steam  factory  and  Railway  rol- 
ling stock  works,  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Russian  Railway  ^Company. 
The  works  are  surrounded  by  a very 
large  village,  composed  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  artisans  and  their  masters. 
In  their  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
a very  pretty  English  Congregational- 
ist  Chapel  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion and  to  which  a school  is  attached. 
One  of  the  largest  woollen  mills  in 
Russia  — Thornton’s — stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  About  1 m. 
further  on  are  the  Imperial  Porcelain 
Worlis^  where  the  ceramic  art  has  been 
fostered  since  the  days  of  Catherine  II. 
A great  perfection  has  been  attained 
here  in  the  manufacture  and  ornamen- 
tation of  china.  Some  splendid  vases 
are  exhibited,  and  many  exquisitely 
modelled  figures  of  biscuit.  An  ex- 
cursion to  these  works  alone  might  be 
]irolitably  undertaken.  The  long  line 
of  cottages  be5mnd  is  occuiried  by  a 
population  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  which  is  all  shimjred 
in  blue  with  the  Russian  initial  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  surmounted  by  an 
Imperial  Crown.  The  Alexandrofsld 
Manufactory.,  higher  up  the  river,  was 
once  a thriving  place,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  our  countryman,  Gene- 
ral Wilson,  where  numerous  English 
cotton  - spinners,  weavers,  and  other 
mechanics  obtained  lucrative  employ- 
ment. The  Government  have  now 
abandoned  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
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and  linen  fabrics  and  the  principal 
buildings  are  occupied  by  a Eussian 
Iron-works  Company.  Higher  up,  after 
passing  the  large  German  colony  of 
Sarafqf)  the  banks  of  the  river  become 
prettily  wooded.  Many  country  seats, 
once  of  great  splendour,  occur  at  in- 
tervals. The  picturesque  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  called  Pella,  will  be  seen 
at  the  rapids  of  the  Neva,  27  m.  from 
St.  Petersburg. 

Schlusselburg  is  a fortress  on  an 
island  at  the  source  of  the  Neva.  It 
belonged  anciently  to  Novgorod  the 
Great.  In  1321,  George,  Prince  of 
Moscow  and  Novgorod,  raised  a fort 
on  it  during  an  expedition  against 
AVyborg,  and  a trade  with  Eeval  soon 
sprang  up.  The  Lithuanians  then  took 
it,  but  were  driven  out  by  Magnus, 
King  of  Sweden,  a.d.  1347.  The 
Novgorodians  retook  it  in  1352,  and 
raised  a stone  wall  round  the  island. 
From  that  date  to  its  final  occupation 
by  Peter  the  Great  in  1702,  Schlus- 
selburg, or,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Swedes,  Nateborg,  remained  a fruitful 
subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
countries.  The  fortress  has  often  served 
as  a state  prison.  John  VI.  met  with  his 
death  in  it.  The  town  of  Schlusselburg, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  has 
6500  Inhab.,  engaged  in  navigating 
the  Ladoga  Lake  and  the  famous  canal 
which  forms  part  of  the  fluviatile 
system  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the 
Caspian.  Tourist^s  should  inspect  the 
locks,  and  after  paying  a visit  to 
Messrs.  Hubbard’s  print  works,  which 
are  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence, 
return  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  boat 
that  brought  them,  and  which  will 
take  them  down  the  rapid  current  of 
the  Neva  in  less  than  2 hours.  (For 
description  of  country  beyond  Lake 
Ladoga,  vide  Ete.  4). 


VII.  The  Monastery  of  Valamo, 
on  Lake  Ladoga,  should  also  be  visited 
if  the  traveller  have  sufficient  time,  par- 
ticularly between  the  27th  and  30th 
June  O.S.,  when  an  annual  fair  is  held 
there.  Steamers  ply  regularly  once 
a week  from  St.  Petersburg,  from  a 
landing  stage  close  to  the  Liteini 


Bridge.  They  touch  at  several  points 
of  interest  on  Lake  Ladoga,  and  after 
leaving  Valamo  stop  at  Serdobol,  on 
the  Finnish  coast,  whence  the  travel- 
ler may  post  to  Imatra  via  Nyslott 
{vide  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland). 

Lake  Ladoga  is  the  largest  inland 
sheet  of  water  in  Europe,  its  length 
being  117  miles,  and  its  area  336 
square  geographical  miles.  Its  out- 
let is  the  Neva,  and  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Volkhof  river  and  the 
outflow  of  the  Saima  system  of  lakes, 
the  largest  system  in  Finland. 

The  mouastery  of  Valamo  is  reputed 
to  have  been  founded  between  a.d.  973 
and  980,  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Eussia,  but  it  is  dis- 
puted whether  the  2 Greek  monks  who 
lie  buried  there  (Sergius  and  Her- 
mann), flourished  in  the  10th  or 
in  the  14th  cent.  In  the  12th  cent., 
and  in  1577  and  1610,  the  place  suf- 
fered much  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Swedes,  who  crossed  over  from  Serdo- 
bol, on  the  mainland  of  Finland,  40  v. 
distant.  The  mouastery  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1754,  and  restored  to  its  pre- 
sent condition  in  1785.  There  are  5 
chs.  within  it,  and  iu  one  of  these  (the 
Cath.)  lie  the  remains  of  the  two 
Greek  monks  in  handsome  shrines  of 
silver. 

The  situation  of  the  monastery  is 
very  picturesque,  and  the  island  on 
which  it  stands  is  divided  by  a pretty 
rivulet.  The  traveller  will  visit  with 
interest  the  many  cells  and  subter- 
ranean caverns  in  which  the  more 
I^ious  monks  pass  their  lives  in  great 
austerity. 

In  1819  the  Emperor  Alexander 
passed  two  days  in  prayer  and  fasting 
at  this  monastery. 

Tolerable  accommodation  will  be 
found  at  the  Monastery.  There  arc  2 
guest-houses — one  for  pilgrims,  the 
other  for  visitors  of  a higher  class. 
Travellers  may  even  join  the  monks 
at  their  meals. 

The  Steamers  likewise  touch  at 
Konevets,  another  pretty  monastery 
on  Lake  Ladoga,  30  v.  from  Kexholm 
on  the  Finland  shore. 

(Vide  Sect.  VII.  for  further  par- 
ticulars.) 
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EOUTE  2. 

LONDON  TO  ST.  PETERSBUKG,  VIA 
SWEDEN  AND  FINLAND. 

This  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  route 
to  St.  Petersburg  between  the  months 
of  May  and  October.  Excellent  mail 
steamers  run  between  Hull  and  Goth- 
enburg or  Christiania  in  about  50  hrs. 
across  the  North  Sea  (vide  Handbook 
for  Sweden).  Moreover,  by  taking  this 
route,  the  traveller  is  able  to  visit 
the  Tralhiittan  Falls,  Stockholm,  &c., 
or  Norway,  and  generally  to  do  the 
journey  to  Kussia  by  short  and  plea- 
sant stages. 

Unless  the  traveller  wishes  to  go  up 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  best  and  most 
convenient  point  for  him  to  land  at  on 
the  coast  of  Finland  is  the  new  port  of 
Hango,  from  whence  a railway  runs 
to  St.  Petersburg  through  a most 
picturesque  and  interesting  country. 
For  a description  of  this  route,  vide 
Section  VII.)  Finland. 


EOUTE  3. 

LONDON  TO  ST.  PETERSBURG,  BY  SEA, 
VIA  CRONSTADT. 

This  route  is  cheaper  than  the  over- 
land journey.  Steamers  ply  constantly 
I to  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg  from 
j London,  Hull,  and  Leith. 

The  Hull  and  London  steamers 
charge  5Z.  5s.,  exclusive  of  provisions 
(about  6s.  M.  per  day),  and  make  the 
voyage  generally  in  6 or  7 days. 
Steward’s  fee,  7s.  Qd. 

As  the  steamers  that  ply  between 
Hull  and  Cronstadt  belong  to  several 
hrms,  and  are  not  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  tra- 
vellers selecting  this  route  will  do 
well  to  write  to  the  several  agents  for 
information  and  for  berths. 

Steamers  leave  Leith  frequently  for 
St.  Petersburg.  Fares,  &c.,  same  as 
from  Hull  or  London.  Voyage  5 to 
6 days. 

All  these  steamers  stop  at  Elsinore, 
and  many  of  them  at  Copenhagen. 
Some  of  them  proceed  direct  to  St. 
Petersburg ; others  stop  at  Cronstadt, 
and  forward  their  passengers  by  boat, 
or  by  rail  via  Oranienbaum.  Passports 
are  examined  at  Cronstadt,  where 
also  luggage  is  sealed  preparatory  to 
examination  at  St.  Petersburg;  dis- 
tant I5  hr.  by  steamer.  The  best 
months  for  the  Baltic  are  June,  July, 
and  August. 

(For  description  of  Cronstadt  vide 
Ete.  1.) 
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KOUTE  4. 

LONDON  TO  ST.  PETEESBUKG,  VIA  ARCH- 
ANGEL. 

Steamers  loading  for  Archangel  may 
be  found  in  London  and  in  the  North 
between  the  months  of  May  and 
August.  They  are  not  generally 
licensed  to  carry  passengers,  but  a 
traveller  can  secure  a passage  as  cap- 
tain’s friend.  An  earlier  or  later 
voyage  should  alike  be  avoided.  The 
usual  fare  is  61.  first  class,  and  a 
charge  of  6s.  to  7s.  per  diem  for  pro- 
visions during  a voyage  that  lasts  7 or 
8 days  under  favourable  circumstances. 

This  route  should  not  be  under- 
taken except  by  those  who  have  intro- 
ductions to  residents  at  Archangel,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  brave  the  diffi- 
culty and  discomfort  of  posting  750 
miles,  the  distance  between  Archangel 
and  St  Petersburg,  or  the  tediousness 
of  proceeding  up  the  river  Dvina  and 
other  rivers  in  a small  steamer  to 
Vologda,  whence  there  is  rail  to  St. 
Petersburg,  via  Yaroslaf.  Its  choice  can 
only  be  justified  by  a desire 'to  cross 
the  White  Sea,  or  to  visit  the  interest- 
ing monastery  of  Solovetsk,  situated 
on  an  island  about  150  miles  from 
Archangel,  a town  which,  however, 
possesses  a certain  amount  of  interest  to 
the  British  traveller  from  its  having 
been  the  “cradle”  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia.  (For 
description  of  Early  Intercourse  with 
Russia  at  Archangel,  vide  Rte.  1 — 
“ Russia  Company.”) 


ARCHANGEL. 

Hotels. — There  are  no  hotels  properly 
so  called  at  Archangel,  but  accommo- 
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dation  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
hostelries  of  the  country. 

History  of  Archangel. — Pop.  20,000. 
Lat.  64°  33'  N.  1104  versts  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and ' 1121  versts  N.  of 
Moscow,  on  right  bank  of  Northern 
Dvina. 

The  history  of  the  town  is  traced 
back  to  the  12th  cent.,  when  John, 
Archbishop  of  Novgorod  the  Great, 
founded  a monastery  on  the  coast  of  the 
White  Sea.  In  1419  the  Northmen 
made  a descent  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
destroyed  the  churches  which  be- 
longed to  the  monasteries  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas and  St.  Michael,  then  already 
existing,  and  put  to  death  the  monks. 
It  was  at  the  former  monastery  that 
Sir  Richard  Chancellor  landed  in 
1553,  as  related  in  the  history  of  the 
early  intercourse  of  Great  Britain  with 
Russia.  A wall  was  subsequently 
built  round  the  monastery  of  St. 
Michael,  and  in  1584  the  town  which 
had  sprung  up  within  the  enclosure 
began  to  be  officially  named  New 
Holmogory.  In  1637  the  town  and 
(the  monastery  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
when  the  monks  removed  their  shrines 
to  a place  then  called  Niachery,  where 
they  still  remain.  A church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Archangel  Michael,  marks 
tlie  spot  where  the  old  monastery 
stood.  Fires  devastated  the  town  in 
1637,  1667,  and  1678.  In  the  latter 
year  two  foreign  “ builders  of  towns,” 
Peter  Marselin  and  William  Scharf, 
built  a new  fortress  or  wall  of  stone, 
which  was  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  upper  part  being  called  the 
“Russian,”  and  the  lower  the  “Ger- 
man” (or  foreign)  enclosure.  Peter 
the  Great  visited  Archangel  in  1693, 
and  founded  a naval  wharf  on  the 
island  of  Solombola,  connected  with 
Archangel  by  a floating  bridge,  and 
which  he  peopled  with  seamen  and 
artisans,  while  on  a neighbouring 
island,  called  after  Moses,  he  built  a 
summer  residence,  which  can  still  be 
seen.  In  1701  Peter  founded  the  for- 
tress of  Novodvinsk,  18  v.  from  Arch- 
angel, on  the  Berezof  branch  of  the 
Dvina.  The  town  was  again  burnt 
down  seven  times  between  the  years 
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1724  and  1793.  Euins  of  the  old  stone 
wall  are  alone  to  be  found,  but  the 
“ Russian  court,”  or  enclosure,  is 
partly  extant.  The  custom-house  and 
harbour-master’s  offices  are  contained 
within  it.  Two  walls,  very  much 
crumbled,  mark  the  limits  of  the  old 
enclosure  for  foreigners.  Archangel 
was  made  the  seat  of  provincial  go- 
vernment in  1702,  the  voevodes  or 
governors  having  previously  resided 
at  Holmogory,  now  a district  town, 
71  V.  from  Archangel,  and  celebrated 
for  its  tine  cattle.  Prince  Anthony  of 
Brunswick  and  his  Consort  Anne, 
Regent  of  Russia,  were  kept  prisoners 
at  the  Ostrog,  or  prison,  near  Holmo- 
gory (vide  Hist.  Notice). 

On  the  principal  square  in  Arch- 
angel are  the  cathedral,  the  churches 
of  the  Archangel  and  of  the  Resur- 
rection, tlie  courts  of  law,  &c. ; and  a 
monument,  erected  in  1838,  to  Lomo- 
nosof,  the  poet  fisherman  of  Archangel, 
who  was  born  at  the  village  of  Denis- 
ofka,  near  Holmogory.  A handsome 
school-house  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
poet’s  hut.  In  the  Oath,  square  for- 
merly stood  the  houses  of  the  early 
English  merchants.  The  Archiei^isco- 
pal  Palace,  built  in  1784,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  Archangel . Travellers 
may  visit  the  old  monastery,  from 
which  tlie  town  takes  its  name,  and 
which  was  removed  to  its  present  site, 
2^  V.  from  Archangel,  in  1637.  It 
contains  2 stone  chs.,  of  which  one  was 
built  in  1685  and  the  other  in  1705. 

The  port  is  visited  annually  by 
about  800  vessels,  of  which  nearly 
200  are  British.  Oats  and  other  grain, 
llax,  linseed,  tar,  timber,  and  blubber 
are  largely  exported  (value  about  one 
million  sterling) ; but  the  import  trade 
is  veiy  limited. 

An  English  ch.  and  a chapel-of- 
ease,  where  divine  service  is  performed 
during  the  months  of  summer,  are 
still  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shipping  and  of  the  English  com- 
munity, now  reduced  to  very  tew 
members.  A British  consul  likewise 
resides  at  Archangel. 


1.  Excursion  to  Solovetsh  Monastery. 

A steamer  proceeds  twice  a week  to 
the  monastery  of  Solovetsk,  one  of  the 
holiest  places  in  Russia,  founded  in 
1429  by  Saint  Sabbatheus,  assisted  by 
Germanicus  and  Zosimus,  two  lioly 
monks.  Zosimus  having  been  made 
abbot  in  1442,  the  monastery  began  to 
grow  in  wealth  and  powder.  The  Arch- 
bishop and  Possadnik  (governor)  of 
Novgorod  made  large  grants  of  land, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient 
city  presented  the  monastery  with 
gold  and  silver  plate  and  rich  vest- 
ments. In  1465  the  relics  of  Sab- 
batheus were  removed  from  their  place 
of  sepulture  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Vyga,  and  deposited  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration, 
where  St.  Zosimus  was  subsequently 
also  buried.  In  1485  and  1538  the 
monastery  and  its  churches  were 
destroyed  by  fire  ,*  but  in  1552  the 
then  Abbot  Philip  (afterwards  Metro- 
politan of  Moscow)  began  t(^  rebuild 
the  churches  in  stone.  During  the 
reign  of  Theodore,  between  1590  and 
1594,  the  monks  built  at  their  own 
expense  a wall  of  granite  boulders, 
with  towers  and  embrasures,  3 to  4 
fms.  high  and  3 fms.  in  thickness,  and 
running  along  a length  of  421  fms. 
In  1667  the  monks  refused  to  receive 
tlie  new  books  sent  by  the  Patriarch 
Nicon  (^vide  description  of  the  “New 
Jerusalem”),  and  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  after  ejecting  their  Archi- 
mandrite, Joseph,  and  refusing  to 
listen  to  the  envoy  of  the  Tsar,  the 
Archimandrite  Sergius  of  Yaroslaf. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected 
monks,  having  been  carried  away  to 
Moscow,  the  remainder  of  the  brethren 
flew  to  arms,  and  shut  themselves 
up  within  their  walls.  The  rebel- 
lion lasted  nine  years.  After  many 
inefiectual  attacks  by  the  Streltsi,  the 
Vodvode,  Prince  John  Mestcherski, 
besieged  the  monastery  during  two 
years,  and  it  only  fell  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  the  monks,  who  disclosed 
to  the  enemy  a subterranean  passage 
on  the  22nd  January,  1676,  when 
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many  of  the  rebellious  monks  were 
put  to  the  sword.  A large  num- 
ber of  them  were  either  executed  later 
or  Sent  into  exile.  The  remainder 
were  kept  in  awe  and  submission  during 
a whole  year  by  300  Streltsi,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Viadimir  Vol- 
khonsky. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  cents,  the 
Solovetsk  monastery  was  the  place  of 
banishment  or  retirement  of  many 
celebrated  men.  Sylvester,  the  monk 
who  exercised  such  a beneficial  influ- 
ence over  the  earlier  days  of  John  the 
Terrible,  lies  buried  there,  together 
with  Abraham  Palytsin,  the  patriotic 
monk  who  roused  the  people  to  action 
during  the  Polish  occupation  of  Mos- 
cow. Nicon,  subsequently  the  famous 
patriarch,  took  the  cowl  at  Solovetsk. 
Simon  Bekbulatovitch,  the  deposed 
Tsar  of  Kazan,  and  subsequently  the 
friend  of  his  conqueror,  J ohn  the  Ter- 
rible, was  sent  there  in  disgrace  by  the 
false  Demetrius,  and  forced  to  become 
a monk,  circa  a.d.  1609.  He  was  re- 
moved in  1611  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Cyril-Belbozersk,  in  the  province  of 
Novgorod.  Peter  the  Great  visited 
Solovetsk  in  1694  and  1702,  and  was 
accompanied  on  the  last  occasion  by 
his  ill-fated  son  Alexis.  A chapel  now 
stands  over  the  spot  where  he  landed, 
while  within  the  gates  will  be  seen 
the  models  of  the  two  vessels  in  which 
Peter  crossed  over.  One  of  these  was 
a yacht  that  had  been  built  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  monks  will  point  with  pride  to 
the  unexploded  shells  which  were  fired 
from  the  British  White  Sea  squadron 
in  18o5.  They  were  summoned  to 
surrender  to  the  “ squadron  of  horse,” 
as  the  interpreter  incorrectly  put  it  to 
them ; but  they  refused,  and  their 
only  gun  having  burst  and  killed  their 
only  artilleryman,  the  holy  fathers 
formed  themselves  in  procession,  and 
walked  round  the  walls,  preceded  by 
the  cross,  while  the  shells  were  flying 
over  their  heads.  An  obelisk,  next 
the  2 chapels,  commemorates  these 
proceedings. 

Churches. — This  celebrated  fortress- 
monastery  now  contains  6 chs. — 1. 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Transfiguration, 


built  of  wood  in  1438  by  Zosimus,  but 
rebuilt  of  stone  by  St.  Philip  in  1558, 
and  consecrated  1566.  It  has  5 altars, 
erected  contemporaneously  and  dedi- 
cated as  follows : — a,  to  the  Archangel 
Michael ; 5,  to  Saints  Zosimus  and  Sab- 
batheus,  whose  relics  are  there  pre- 
served in  shrines  of  silver-gilt,  of 
which  the  covers,  weighing  180  lbs. 
avoird.  were  made  at  Amsterdam  in 
1660,  at  the  expense  of  the  Boyar 
Boris  Morozof;  c,  to  the  70  Apostles; 
d,  to  the  12  Apostles ; e,  to  Theodore 
Stratilatus;  and  /,  to  St.  John  of  the 
Ladder.  The  body  of  St.  Philip, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  having  been 
removed  from  the  Otrotch  monastery 
near  Tver,  where  the  exiled  metro- 
politan had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  John  the  Terrible,  was  originally 
buried  under  the  porch  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Transfiguration,  but  in 
1652  it  was  removed  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow. 
Part  of  the  relics  of  the  saint  were, 
however,  left  in  the  monastery,  where 
they  lie  in  the  shrine  which  was  made 
for  them  in  1646.  The  Ikonostas  was 
put  up  in  1697,  by  order  of  Peter  the 
Great,  as  seen  from  an  inscription 
above  it.  Near  the  cathedral  are  two 
chapels,  built  in  1753,  and  containing 
the  tombs  of  Germanicus  and  of  other 
reverend  fathers  of  local  repute.  2. 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption, 
built  of  stone,  together  with  a refec- 
tory by  St.  Philip,  in  1552,  and  con- 
secrated by  him  in  1 557 ; in  the  upper 
part  of  this  church  are  two  altars 
which  were  restored  after  a fire  that 
occurred  in  1717.  3.  The  Church 

of  Nicholas  Thormaturgus,  built  of 
stone,  and  consecrated  about  1590. 
4.  The  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
founded  1596,  consecrated  1601,  and 
restored  after  a fire  in  1745.  5.  The 

Church  of  the  Metropolitan  Philip, 
built  1687,  renovated  1798.  And  6. 
A church  outside  the  wall  of  tlie 
monastery,  in  the  cemetery,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Onuphrius  the  Great ; conse- 
crated 1667 ; the  belfry,  constructed 
in  1777,  is  of  a height  of  20  fms. 

The  Sacristy  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Russia,  being  full  of  valuable  gifts 
made  by  various  sovereigns  and  nobles. 
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Among  other  objects  of  great  price 
are  the  vestments,  covered  with  pearls 
of  unusual  size,  given  in  1550  by 
John  IV.  (Terrible),  and  a gold  cross 
with  relics,  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  the  gift  of  the  same 
Tsar  in  1558 ; a silver  shrine,  weigh- 
ing 25  lbs.,  made  in  1766;  another 
shrine,  presented  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  in  1845,  and  a large  copy 
of  the  Evangelists,  weighing  about 
18  lbs.,  in  a binding  of  silver-gilt. 
The  following  other  treasures  will  be 
viewed  with  interest: — 1.  The  white 
linen  chasuble  of  Zosimus,  presented 
to  him  by  Archbishop  Jonas  of 
Novgorod,  and  in  which  St.  Philip  had 
said  mass;  this  venerable  garment  is 
still  worn  on  great  occasions  by  the 
Archimandrite  of  the  monastery ; 2, 
The  Psalter  of  Zosimus,  mended  by 
St.  Philip,  and  an  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  brought  to  Solovetsk  island  by 
Sabbatheus;  3.  The  armour  of  the 
followers  of  Abraham  Palytsin,  who, 
though  a monk,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  in  the  war  that  termi- 
nated in  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Poles 
from  Moscow  in  1613;  4.  The  sword 
of  Prince  Michael  Skopin-Shuiski,  and 
that  of  Prince  Pojarski,  presented  by 
himself,  and  preserved  in  a scabbard 
of  silver-gilt,  studded  with  precious 
stones — (for  the  history  of  those 
princes,  vide  Historical  Notice) ; 5. 
Many  original  charters  of  the  Veche 
(or  Witenagemote)  of  Novgorod  and 
of  Martha  the  Possadnitsa,  or  elected 
governor  of  that  republic,  granting 
lands  to  the  monastery ; and  6.  A 
large  collection  of  ancient  Russian 
and  other  weapons,  and  of  banners 
bearing  the  emblem  of  the  cross. 


Very  tolerable  accommodation  will 
be  found  at  the  monastery,  and  the 
traveller  who  comes  provided  with  an 
introduction  to  the  archimandrite 
(easily  obtained  through  the  British 
residents  at  Archangel),  will  find  a 
stay  of  two  days  at  Solovetsk  Monas- 
tery both  pleasant  and  instructive. 


2.  Excursion  to  Kem. 

A tourist  who  will  go  as  far  as 
Solovetsk  may  as  well  proceed  by  the 
steamer  which  leaves  the  monastery 
once  a week  for  Kem,  an  interesting 
settlement  of  the  Staroveri  or  Old- 
Believer  sect,  who  pursue  the  avoca- 
tion of  fishermen,  and  to  whom  indeed 
the  greater  part  of  the  fishing  stations 
and  vessels  in  the  White  Sea  belong. 

Kem.— Lat.  64°  56'  N.  Pop.  1950. 
Distant  280  v.  by  sea  and  521  v.  by 
land  from  Archangel. 

This  town  is  very  prettily  situated 
on  the  river  Kem,  which  falls  into 
the  White  Sea  on  its  W.  shore.  In 
the  15th  cent,  it  belonged  to  Martha, 
the  “ Possadnitsa  ” of  Novgorod,  who 
in  1450  made  a gift  of  it  to  the  Solo- 
vetsk monastery.  The  Finns  took  it 
in  1580,  when  the  Voevode  of  Solo- 
vetsk and  many  Streltsi  were  killed. 
In  1590  the  Swedes  took  possession 
of  the  entire  district.  A wooden  for- 
tress, erected  in  1657  by  the  monks 
on  Lep  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kem,  was  destroyed  by  inundations 
that  occurred  in  1749  and  1763. 

The  inhabitants  (excepting  the 
political  exiles)  are  almost  exclusively 
occupied  in  summer  in  the  herring 
and  cod  fisheries,  the  women  alone 
remaining  in  possession  of  the  town. 
During  the  long  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands, however,  they  frequently  make 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  Solovetsk. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kem  district 
principally  consist  of  Carets  and  Lopars 
the  traveller  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  studying  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  northern  races ; and 
the  excursion  might  be  made  still 
more  interesting  by  returning  via 
Onega,  and  ascending  the  Onega  river 
to  Kargopol,  instead  of  posting  to  the 
latter  town  fi'om  Archangel. 


3.  Excursion  from  Kem  to  Onega. 

Should  the  steamer  not  touch  at 
Onega  on  her  return  from  Kem,  the 
traveller  can  proceed  by  the  high  road 
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to  Archangel,  the  distance  between 
Kem  and  Onega  being  289  v.,  and 
that  to  Archangel  from  Onega  232  v. 
more. 

Onega  is  a place  of  some  trade, 
particularly  in  timber.  An  English 
company  has  for  many  years  had  a 
concession  for  cutting  and  exporting 
timber  from  this  district.  The  com- 
pany has  3 saw-mills — 2 on  the  river 
Ponga  and  one  on  the  Anda,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Onega,  which  is  a very 
fine  and  broad  stream,  400  v.  in 
length  from  Kargopol,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  town  it  takes  its  rise. 

The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  its 
existence  can  only  be  authentically 
traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent.  It  has  a Pop,  of  2300,  and  2 
chs.  Here  the  traveller  will  be  able 
to  get  advice  and  assistance  from  the 
agents  of  the  English  Timber  Com- 
pany, who  will  gladly  put  him  on  his 
way  up  the  Onega  river,  the  rapids  of 
which,  combined  with  very  fine  scenery, 
are  well  worthy  of  being  visited. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
game  of  every  kind  abounds  through- 
out this  part  of  the  country,  but  the 
proper  time  for  killing  it  is  of  course 
the  winter,  when  only  the  most  enthu- 
siastic sportsman  would  venture  to 
carry  his  gun  so  far  and  to  such  a 
climate. 


4.  Journey  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Post. 

Having  attended  strictly  to  all  the 
injunctions  of  his  countrymen  at 
Archangel,  who  will  most  willingly 
give  him  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  the  traveller  bent  on  posting 
to  St.  Petersburg  must  resign  him- 
self to  the  jolting  of  a tarantas  and 
the  rapid  driving  of  a yamstchik.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  bad  road  (or 
150  V.)  may,  however,  be  avoided  by 
taking  advantage  of  a steamer  which 
runs  regularly  up  the  Dvina  to  Siya, 
the  7th  post  station  jrora  Archangel. 

Thirteen  stations  beyond  Siya,  or 
445  v.  from  Archangel,  is  the  town 
of 


Kaegopol,  where  the  traveller  will 
rest. 

As  regards  Hotels,  the  general  rule 
in  Russia  applies: — There  are  none 
at  Kargopol;  but  the  traveller  will 
find  a night’s  lodging  at  the  post 
station. 

History  of  the  Town.  Situated  in 
Lat.  61'  30"  N.,  in  province  of  Olonets, 
on  left  bank  of  Onega  river.  Pop. 
2000. 

Kargopol  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
colonies  in  the  N.  of  Russia,  but  the 
first  authentic  mention  of  the  town 
occurs  in  1447,  when  Priiace  Dmitry 
Shemiaka  and  Prince  John  Mojaisky, 
sought  refuge  in  it  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Tsar,  Basil  the  Dark. 
From  a charter,  dated  1536,  it  appears 
that  Kargopol  was  at  that  time  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic  and  pos- 
sessed of  a privilege  for  trading  in 
salt.  In  1565,  John  the  Terrible 
ordered  the  supplies  for  his  household 
to  be  drawn  from  Kargopol,  and  he 
left  the  town  by  will  to  his  son  John. 
The  Lithuanians  and  Poles  set  fire  to 
the  outskirts  in  1612,  after  three  in- 
eflectual  attempts  to  take  the  town 
by  assault,  and  it  was  again  besieged 
for  a considerable  time  by  Cossacks 
and  lawless  bands  from  the  Volga. 
As  a place  of  banishment,  Kargopol 
received  in  1538  the  Lady  Agrippina 
Cheliadnina,  the  governess  of  the 
young  Tsar  John  IV.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Shuiski  faction  she  was 
here  made  to  take  the  veil.  Solomonia, 
the  consort  of  the  Grand  Duke  Basil 
of  Moscow,  father  of  John  the  Terrible, 
was  imprisoned  at  Kargopol  on  ac- 
count of  her  barrenness,  in  1525.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Tsar  Theodore,  Prince 
Anthony  Shuiski  was  put  to  death 
there,  a.d.  1587.  The  wall  of  the  old 
fortress  in  which  these  state  prisoners 
were  confined  is  still  partly  visible, 
together  with  the  remains  of  the  moat, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onega. 
There  are  19  chs.  within  the  town, 
and  a convent  (the  Uspenski  or  the 
Assumption);  but  there  is  nothing 
within  them  of  any  great  note. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kargopol  are 
principally  occupied  in  the  dressing 
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of  skins,  of  which  about  2 millions  are 
annually  sent  to  Nijni-Novgorod  and 
St.  Petersburg.  A market  is  held 
every  Sunday  in  summer,  when  the 
country  j^eople  come  in  with  their  pro- 
duce. 

From  Kargopol  the  traveller  can 
post  to  Vologda  (distant  450  v.),  and 
there  take  the  train  to  Moscow,  or  go 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  rail  via  Yaroslaf 
and  Kybinsk  (vide  Etes.  10  and  11). 

Ten  stations  beyond  Kargopol  is 

Vytegra,  district  town  in  prov.  of 
Olonets,  668  v.  from  Archangel,  Lat. 
61°.  Pop.  2800. 

This  town  is  prettily  situated  on 
both  banks  of  a navigalDle  river  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  Until  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great  it  was  only  a station 
or  wharf  for  vessels  laden  with  grain, 
&c.,  but  the  Vytegra  river  having 
later  become  part  of  the  “canal  sys- 
tem” that  unites  the  White  Sea  with 
the  Baltic,  it  was  raised  from  the 
rank  of  a village  to  that  of  a town. 
Vytegra  has  therefore  no  historical 
interest,  but  to  the  geologist  the 
rugged  banks  of  the  river  will  ofier 
many  attractions,  being  comi30sed  of 
red  sandstone  of  the  Devonian  forma- 
tion, full  of  fossil  remains,  particularly 
of  fishes.  In  the  limestone  near 
Deviat inski  will  be  found  fossils  of 
Chaetetes  radians,  Leptsena  hardrensis, 
Oidaris  rossicus,  Natica  Marix,  &c., 
while  in  the  sandstone  specimens  of 
the  Stigmaria  ficoides  abound. 

Travellers  may  terminate  their  land 
journey  at  Vytegra,  by  crossing  over 
in  a boatto  Vosnesenie',  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake  of  Onega  (about  50  v.), 
and  thence  taking  steam  to  Lake  La- 
doga, which  will  be  reached  by  means 
of  the  river  Svir. 


{Excursion  to  Petrozavodsh. 

After  arriving  at  Vosnesenie  the 
more  enterprising  tourist  will  endea- 
vour. to  reach  Petrozavodsk,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Onega,  which 
is  220  V.  in  length  and  about  75  in 
breadth.  Steamers  run  regularly 
between  St.  I'etersburg  and  Petroza- 


vodsk, touching  at  Vosnesenid  The 
entire  voyage  is  made  in  2 days. 

Petrozavodsk.  — This  town  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  with  the 
view  of  developing  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  that  part  of  his  empire. 
The  province  of  Olonets  is  rich  in 
copper,  iron,  and  mica,  which  were 
worked  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  was 
anciently  called  Corelia;  and  its  in- 
habitants, the  Corels,  embraced  Chris* 
tianity  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
cent.  Corelia  was  annexed  to  the 
republic  of  Novgorod,  which  granted 
permission  to  Dutch  and  other  mer- 
chants to  cut  wood  and  raise  iron  and 
mica  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  Later, 
the  Swedes  and  Lithuanians  made 
frequent  incursions. 

The  town  dates  from  1701,  when 
Peter  the  Great  established  works 
there  for  casting  cannon,  but  which 
were  afterwards  destroyed,  and  re- 
placed by  other  works  completed  in 
1774.  Guns  continued,  nevertheless, 
to  be  imported  into  Kussia  at  great 
expense  from  the  Carron  Works  in 
Scotland,  owing  probably  to  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  establish- 
ment on  Lake  Onega.  In  order  to 
improve  the  latter,  Catherine  II. 
invited  Charles  Gascoigne,  the  ma- 
nager of  the  Carron  Works,  to  come 
over  and  rebuild  the  gun-foundry, 
which  he  did  in  1794,  when  the  town 
that  had  sprung  up  around  it  took 
the  name  of  Petrozavodsk.  Gascoigne 
was  accompanied  by  two  English  arti- 
sans, George  Clarke  and  James  Wilson, 
who  subsequently  rose  to  great  emin- 
ence in  the  service  of  Eussia.  Guns 
for  the  navy  are  to  this  day  cast  at 
Petrozavodsk. 

The  “ Museum  of  the  products  of  the 
Province  of  Olonets  ” is  interesting.] 


Continuation  of  Journey. 

Eeturning  in  the  steamer  to  Vos- 
neseuie,  the  traveller,  Avho  does  not 
wosli  to  go  overland  from  Vytegra, 
will  continue  his  voyage  down  the 
river  Svir,  which  connects  the  lakes 
of  Ladoga  and  Onega.  The  steamer 


Eussia. 
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will  stop  at  Lodeinoe  Pole  (the  Field 
of  Lodi),  more  than  half  way  down 
the  river.  This  is  a place  of  some 
interest  as  the  spot  where  Peter  the 
Great  built  his  first  galleys  in  1702. 
He  superintended  their  building  in 
person,  and  subsequently  employed 
them  in  taking  the  fortress  of  Schlus- 
selburg from  the  Swedes.  A monu- 
ment of  cast  iron  marks  the  site  of  a 
house  in  which  Peter  resided. 

Emerging  on  Lake  Ladoga,  and  after 
a voyage  of  some  hours,  the  traveller 
will  come  in  sight  of  the  grim  for- 
tress of  Schlusselburg,  where  the  river 
Neva  takes  its  rise.  For  a descrip- 
tion of  the  lake,  fortress,  and  course 
of  the  Neva,  vide  ilte.  1,  Excur- 
sion 6, 

The  overland  route  from  Vytegra  to 
St.  Petersburg  passes  through  Lodei- 
noe Pole'  (855^  V.  from  Archangel) 
and  the  town  of  Novaya  Ladoga  (957| 
V.),  in  which  there  is  nothing  of  in- 
terest, except  the  canal  and  locks. 
There  are  23  stages  between  Vytegra 
and  St.  Petersburg,  the.  longest  being 
27^  V.  and  the  shortest  lOf  v.  The 
town  of  Schlusselburg,  through  which 
the  traveller  will  pass  during  the  last 
part  of  his  journey,  is  60  v.  from  St. 
Petersburg  by  the  post  road. 


5.  Journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  via  Vo- 
logda and  Yaroslaf,  by  steamer  and 
rail. 

The  cheaper  and  more  pleasant 
route  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow 
from  Archangel,  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  season  and 
up  to  July,  is  by  steamer  to  Vologda, 
via  the  town  of  Veliki  listing  (for- 
merly celebrated  for  its  silversmiths’ 
work  in  Niello,  but  now  a centre  of 
the  flax  industry),  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence.of  the  Suhona,  Yug,  and  Luza 
rivers.  The  steamers  of  the  “ Desia- 
tinny  ” Company  run  once  a week, 
between  Archangel  and  Vologda,  and 
vice  versa.  As  they  have  to  proceed 
up  stream  all  the  way  to  Vologda,  the 
voyage  occupies  about  six  days’  inclu- 
sive of  a stoppage  of  1 day  at  Veliki 


Ustiug,  but  the  steamers  often  reach 
Archangel  in  less  than  3 days  from 
Vologda,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
night  in  those  northern  latitudes. 

The  fare  from  Archangel  to  Vologda 
is  Ks.  15,  and  from  Vologda  to  Arch- 
angel, Ks.  12. 

For  journey  from  Vologda,  vide 

Ete.  11. 


EOUTE  5. 

LONDON  TO  KIGA  AND  MITAU. 

Sea  Route. — Eiga  may  be  reached 
by  steamers  from  Hnll,  Stettin,  and 
Liibeck. 

Overland  Route. — A branch  line  from 
Diinaburg  (vide  Ete.  1)  ifiaces  Eiga 
in  direct  rly.  communication  with 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  the 
Southern  lines,  as  well  as  with  the  net- 
work of  European  rlys. ; but  travellers 
coming  from  the  West  by  rail  have 
no  occasion  to  go  to  Diinaburg ; they 
can  get  out  at  Etkany  st.,  and  take 
the  Libau  train  (vide  Ete.  1)  as  far 
as  Mojeiki  st.,  from  whence  another 
line  runs  to  Mitau  and  Eiga. 

[Stations  on  Eiga-DiinaburgLine : — 

Diinaburg  (vide  Ete.  1). 

Kreutzburg,  83  v.  (55  m.)  Train 
stops  20  min. 

Kohenlmsen,  116  v.  (77  m.)  Enins 
of  old  castle, 

Romersliof,  136  v.  (91  m.)  Train 
stops  15  m.J 

Faro  between  Diinaburg  and  Eiga 
Es.  6.12  c. 

Eiga,  204  v.  (136  m.) — (Botch : 
Hotel  de  St.  Petersbourg  in  the  Castle 
Square;  Stadt  London,  in  the  centre 
of  the  old  town ; HOtel  du  Nord,  near 
the  English  cli. ; and  Stadt  Fraidifort, 
in  the  Petersburg  Faubourg.) 
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There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  hotels  at  Riga,  but  the  prices  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  best  hotels  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Cafe:  Kropsch’s,  opposite  the  Ex- 
change. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  with  a 
Pop.  of  103,000,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
political  and  administrative  govern- 
ment of  the  3 Baltic  provinces,  Li- 
vonia, Esthonia,  and  Courland,  as  well 
as  the  centre  of  their  commercial  and 
industrial  activity. 

Livonia  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  until  1158,  when  some 
Bremen  merchants  on  a trading  voyage 
to  Wisby,  on  the  Swedish  island  of 
Gottland,  were  wrecked  on  the  Livonian 
coast,  and  soon  after  formed  settle- 
ments on  it  and  established  commercial 
relations  with  the  inhabitants.  Mein- 
hardt,  an  Augustine  monk,  converted 
the  Livonians  to  Christianity  in  1168, 
and  became  their  first  bishop,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Albert,  the 
4 th  bishop,  that  the  Christian  religion 
Avas  fully  introduced.  Albert  built 
Riga,  A.D.  1200,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  cent,  the  Baltic  provinces  were 
seized  by  King  Knut  VI.  of  Den- 
mark ; they  were  subsequently  sold 
by  Waldemar  III.,  one  of  his  descend- 
ants, to  the  Order  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Sword  (Schwert  Briider)  founded 
by  Bishop  Albert. 

In  the  full  spirit  of  the  name  they 
bore,  these  warlike  adventurers  speedily 
enlarged  the  territories  of  the  Hanse 
Towns.  Ignorant  of  the  language,  and 
despising  the  habits  of  the  natives, 
their  principal  weapon  of  conversion  to 
the  true  faith  was  the  sword  by  which 
they  held  their  footing  on  the  shores  of 
the  east  sea ; though  on  one  occasion 
the  Bishop  of  Riga  is  reported  to  have 
edified  the  minds  of  heathen  Wends  by 
a dramatic  representation  of  a variety 
of  scenes  from  the  Bible.  All  writers 
concur  in  describing  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised upon  the  unbelieving  natives 
by  these  Christian  warriors  as  of  the 
most  revolting  and  barbarous  descrip- 
tion. They  were  not  long  permitted 
to  pursue  their  career  of  conquest  and 
tyranny  with  impunity.  On  the  north, 


they  were  compelled  to  recoil  before 
the  arms  of  the  Dane  ; while  the  Rus- 
sians, alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of 
such  formidable  neighbours,  roused  the 
natives  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  half 
a century  of  oppression,  and  the  flame 
of  insurrection  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  Livonia  and  Esthonia. 
Many  Germans  were  cut  off  by  the 
insurgents  ; but  at  length  Bishop  Bern- 
hard,  falling  upon  their  tumultuous 
forces  with  his  disciplined  chivalry, 
routed  the  Wends  (the  aborigines  of 
Livonia)  and  their  allies,  and  slew 
them  mercilessly.  The  Russian  town 
of  Dorpat  (then  called  Yurief)  was 
taken,  and  a German  colony  established 
there  (a.d.  1220).  The  capture  of  the 
isle  of  Oesel,  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  of 
which  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Livo- 
nians had  retired  as  a last  refuge,  and 
tlie  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Cour- 
landers,  established  the  power  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  (1230)  conferred  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces as  an  imperial  fief  on  Valquin, 
the  grand  master  of  the  order,  and 
everything  seemed  to  promise  the  rapid 
rise  of  a mighty  kingdom,  when  a 
sudden  attack  of  the  Lithuanians  laid 
low  the  Grand  Master  and  his  hopes  of 
conquest,  and  nearly  annihilated  the 
entire  forces  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
scanty  relics  of  this  powerful  body 
now  called  for  aid  on  their  brethren, 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  were 
anxiously  seeking  a fairer  field  for 
military  achievements  than  the  East, 
where  they  were  alike  harassed  by  the 
open  violence  of  the  Mussulman,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  rival  orders,  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  hardy  warriors  restored 
the  Christians  to  their  former  superi- 
ority in  the  field,  and  these  new 
comers  soon  rivalled  the  knights  of 
the  Sword  in  cruelty,  burning  whole 
villages  that  had  relapsed  into  idolatry, 
and  making,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  own  bishops,  “out  of  free-born 
men  the  most  wretched  slaves.”  As 
allies  of  the  Poles,  they  built  on  the 
Vistula  the  fort  of  Nassau,  and,  sal- 
lying forth  from  thence,  took  by  storm 
the  holy  oak  of  Thorn,  the  chief  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Prussians,  and  beneath  its 
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far-spreading  arms,  as  in  a citadel,  the 
knights  defended,  themselves  against 
the  frantic  attacks  of  the  pagans.  A 
general  rising  of  the  natives,  and  a war 
of  extermination,  reduced  their  numer- 
ous forces  to  a few  scanty  troops,  and 
their  ample  domains  to  3 strongholds; 
and,  after  various  alternate  defeats  and 
victories,  they  were  rescued  from  entire 
destruction  by  a crusade  under  the 
command  of  the  Bohemian  monarch, 
Ottokar  the  Great,  who  founded  the 
city  of  Konigsberg  (a.d.  12ti0),  and 
gave  for  a time  new  life  and  vigour 
to  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  northern 
chivalry. 

Internal  dissensions,  and  the  conse- 
quent establishment  of  a second  Grand 
Master,  who  held  his  seat  at  Mergent- 
heim,  weakened  the  growing  power  of 
the  reviving  brotherhood,  and  tlie 
fatal  battle  of  Tannenberg(1410)  gave 
a mortal  blow  to  the  importance  of 
this  “unnatural  institution;”  but  tlie 
knights  still  retained  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  from  tlie  Narova  to 
the  Vistula,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  the  15th  cent,  that  the  arms 
of  Poland  compelled  them  finally  to 
relin(;i[uish  their  claims  to  the  district 
of  eastern  and  western  Prussia.  The 
ancient  spirit  of  the  order  awoke  once 
again  in  the  Grand  Master  Tlettenberg, 
who  routed  the  Russians  in  1502,  and 
compelled  the  Tsar  to  agree  to  a truce 
for  50  years ; but  the  stipulated  time 
had  no  sooner  elapsed  than  the  Kussiuns 
again  invaded  their  possessions,  and,  too 
feeble  any  longer  to  resist  such  power- 
ful enemies,  the  knights  were  glad  to 
purchase  peace  and  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  province  of  Courland 
as  a fief  of  the  Polish  crown  by  sur- 
rendering Esthonia  to  Sweden,  and 
Livonia  to  the  Poles,  while  the  districts 
of  Narva  and  Dor  pat  were  incorporated 
with  the  empire  of  Eussia.  Still  the 
brotherhood  existed.  Without  import- 
ance as  an  independent  power,  but 
valuable  as  an  ally,  its  friendship  was 
sought  and  courted  in  the  various 
intrigues  and  commotions  of  the  Eus- 
sian  throne  during  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  cent. 

Esthonia  and  Livonia  were  finally 
given  up  by  Sweden  to  Eussia  in  1721, 


at  the  peace  of  Nystad.  By  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  which  preceded  that 
treaty,  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
German  language  were  guaranteed,  as 
well  as  all  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Courland  was  incorporated  with 
Eussia  in  1795,  at  the  3rd  partition  of 
Poland  ; Peter  Biren,  the  last  duke,  son 
of  the  favourite  of  the  Empress  Anne 
of  Eussia,  receiving  as  compensation 
a pension  of  2,000,000  rubles  for  life. 

The  town  of  Eiga  has  been  much 
embellished  and  enlarged  since  the 
removal  of  the  lines  of  fortification  in 
1858.  It  has  quite  the  appearance  of 
a German  town.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  German  Protestants ; 
Eussians  are  next  in  numerical  im- 
portance. There  are  many  Letts  and 
Poles ; among  the  foreigners  the  Eng- 
lish are  the  most  numerous.  Eiga  is 
the  second  commercial  port  in  Eussia, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  the  first. 
During  the  season  3000  ships  load 
opposite  the  town.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  grain,  linseed,  flax,  hemp, 
and  wood ; the  chief  imports, — salt, 
herrings,  coal,  iron,  machinery,  colonial 
goods,  &c.  There  are  70  factories,  mills, 
and  other  similar  establishments  in 
the  town  and  suburbs. 

The  principal  learned  and  scientific 
societies  are  the  Society  of  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  the 
Society  of  Naturalists,  and  the  Society 
of  Practical  Literature.  There  are  a 
high  school  for  technical  science,  two 
gymnasiums,  a school  of  navigation, 
and  several  other  public  and  private 
sc.liools.  The  town  is  very  richly  en- 
dowed with  charitable  institutions, 
many  of  which  are  of  ancient  founda- 
tion ; amongst  the  number  are  an  ex- 
cellent orphan  asylum  and  several 
asylums  for  widows  of  citizens  in  re- 
duced circumstances. 

Music  is  the  most  cultivated  of  the 
fine  arts. 

An  operatic  company,  a musical 
society,  and  5 singing  clubs  are  among 
the  amusements  of  Eiga. 

The  sights  of  the  town  are — 

llte  Imperial  Castle,  a massive  build- 
ing with  2 crenelated  towers,  dating 
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from  the  time  of  the  grand  masters  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights.  Over  an  arch- 
way in  the  court  is  a stone  statue  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  protectress  of  the 
German  orders ; also,  the , statue  of 
the  celebrated  Grand  Master  Walter 
von  Tlettenberg.  The  castle  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  General. 
In  front  of  the  castle  is  a monument 
raised  by  the  citizens  in  honour  of 
Alexander  I.,  to  commemorate  the 
campaign  of  1812. 

The  Mansion  Rouse,  containing  most 
interesting  archives  connected  with 
the  ancient  history  of  the  town. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mackheads  (Schwarz- 
haupter),  one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
in  the  town,  built  early  in  1200,  and 
often  restored.  This  is  a most  interest- 
ing building,  not  only  from  its  peculiar 
style,  but  also  from  the  relics  which  it 
contains,  including  a curious  collection 
of  silver  plate.  (For  lii story  of  Order, 
vide  Keval.)  It  is  at  present  only  a 
club,  of  which  the  members  must  be 
bachelors. 

The  Guildhalls  of  the  great  and  small 
guilds ; handsome  modern  buildings  in 
the  Gothic  and  mediaeval  styles,  con- 
taining many  curiosities  of  the  mid  die 
ages. 

The  Cathedral  Church,  a large  build- 
ing of  the  13th  and  14th  cents.,  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  the  1st  bishop  of 
Livonia.  The  pews  ornamented  with 
negroes’  heads  are  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Blackheads. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  with  a lofty  spire 
of  a peculiarly  bold  construction,  from 
the  galleries  of  which  extensive  views 
may  be  obtained. 

The  English  Church,  a building  in 
the  purest  style,  where  service  is  per- 
formed by  a resident  clergyman.  Built 
and  entirely  supported  by  the  English 
merchants  established  at  Riga. 

The  Toivn  Lihrary,  containing  many 
rare  manuscripts. 

The  Museum,  containing  a fine  arch- 
seological  and  zoological  collection. 

The  Braderlow  Gallery  of  Paintings, 
containing  many  originals  by  cele- 
brated masters. 

A Gallemi  of  Pictures,  by  native  and 
other  artists,  is  attached  to  the  Poly- 
technic School. 


The  Bitter-house,  containing  the 
knights’  hall,  and  the  coats-of-arms 
of  all  the  Livonian  nobility,  who  hold 
their  parliaments  there. 

The  Exchange,  a handsome  new 
building,  in  the  Florentine  style. 

The  Theatre,  an  imposing  building 
of  the  handsomest  description,  open 
during  nearly  the  whole  year. 

There  are  also  Club-houses,  where 
balls  are  given  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  where  the  national  and  foreign 
newspapers  are  to  be  found  for  the  use 
of  members  and  that  of  visitors,  who 
can  be  introduced  by  a member  free 
of  all  payment. 

Outside  the  town  are  the  Imperial 
Public  Gardens,  with  an  elm  planted 
by  Peter  the  Great;  and  the  Wohr- 
man  Park,  with  an  establishment  for 
preparing  and  dispensing  mineral 
waters,  which  are  taken  early  on  sum- 
mer mornings.  A restaurant  is  kept 
open  in  these  gardens  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  a band  plays  on  5 days  of  the 
week. 

The  communication  with  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  on  which  are  the 
Mitau  suburb,  the  herring  wharf, 
&c.,  is  maintained  by  means  of  a rly. 
bridge,  over  which  carriages  and  foot 
passengers  can  pass.  A rly.  runs  from 
Riga  to  Bolderaa  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dvina  (17  v.)  Vessels  are  enabled 
to  unload  there  when  the  river  is 
frozen. 

Riga  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas 
under  the  management  of  a town  com- 
mittee. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  Fortress  of 
Diinamunde,  1 hour  from  Riga  by 
steamboat,  and  the  mole  opposite, 
built  to  maintain  deep  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dvina;  the  large  Mili- 
tary Hospital  and  House  of  Correction, 
at  Alexander’s  Hohe  ; the  old  Buins  of 
Kohenhusen  Castle,  on  the  Dvina, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  peculiarly 
striking  and  beautiful  scenery : and 
the  Livonian  Switzerland,  with  the  3 
old  castles  of  Cremon,  Tryden,  and 
Segewold,  all  in  situations  of  great 
beauty.  These  are  about  4 hours’ 
drive  from  Riga,  along  a good  road. 

, {Vide  Rte.  8.) 
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1.  Excursion  to  Diibeln. 

Diiheln  is  a watering-place  situated 
on  the  Courland  river  Aa,  distant  about 
15  Eng.  m.  from  Riga,  with  which 
place  there  is  frequent  daily  commu- 
nication by  steamboat.  Fare  50  co- 
pecks ; length  of  passage  about  2 hrs. 
Diibeln  is  much  frequented  for  sea- 
bathing during  the  season  (from  July 
to  September  inclusive)  by  visitors  from 
the  neighbouring  piwunces,  as  well  as 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  other  parts 
of  Eussia.  The  village,  consisting  of 
small  wooden  houses,  with  a few  of  a 
better  class  interspersed,  is  unfortu- 
nately situated  in  a sandy  hollow  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  distant  | m. 
from  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a low  hill  covered  with  pine- 
trees.  No  houses  are  allowed  to  be 
built  overlookim?  the  sea.  The  hours 
of  bathing  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
respectively,  are  regulated  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a bell,  and  any  infringement 
by  the  one  sex  on  the  hours  sacred 
to  the  other  is  visited  with  a severe 
fine  when  detected.  To  those  accqs- 
tomed  to  witness  the  promiscuous 
bathing  of  the  sexes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Riga,  this  phase  of  Russo- 
German  modesty  appears  somewhat 
exaggerated. 


2.  Excursion  to  Mitau. 

Five  trains  run  daily  between  Riga 
and  Mitau,  distant  46  v.  Fare  R.  1, 
38  c. 

[The  Riga-Mitau  Railway  has  been 
extended  from  Mitau  to  Mojeiki  (91  v.) 
on  the  Libau  line  (vide  Rte.  1 ),  and 
therefore  the  Russian  frontier  may 
be  reached  by  that  road  and  deten- 
tion at  the  dirty  station  of  Dunaburg 
avoided.] 


Mitau  (Hotel  de  Courlande).  (Fop. 
23,500),  the  capital  of  Courland. 
Founded  in  1266,  when  the  Grand 
Master,  Conrad  Medem,  built  a castle 
Jibe^.N'/a. — 1875. 
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on  the  site  of  the  present  palace.  The 
town  lies  very  low,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aa  river.  Its  streets  are  broad  and 
laid  out  with  great  regularity.  Its 
chief  ornament  is  the  Palace  or  Castle, 
which  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Duke  John  Ernest  Biren,  the  favourite 
of  the  Empress  Anne,  who,  although 
only  the  grandson  of  an  equerry  to 
James  Kettler,  4th  Duke  of  Courland, 
was  elected  “Chief  of  the  Courish 
nobility.” 

An  old  cicerone  shows  the  deserted 
and  unfurnished  apartments  of  the 
Duke  John  Ernest,  who  died  in  1772 
and  left  the  Duchy  to  his  son  Peter, 
by  whom  it  was  retained  only  until 
1795,  when  he  received  in  exchange  a 
large  pension  from  Eussia  and  the 
Principality  of  Sagan,  in  Prussian 
Silesia,  where  his  descendants  still 
flourish. 

But  the  Palace  is  more  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  its  having 
been  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.  (as 
the  Comte  de  Lille),  who,  on  being 
compelled  to  leave  Verona  in  1798, 
was  invited  by  Paul  I.  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Mitau.  The  Emperor 
gave  him  a guard  of  50  soldiers  and 
an  annual  subsidy  of  600,000  fcs. 
The  Queen,  IMarie  Josephine  of  Savoy, 
joined  him  there,  and  slie  was  soon 
followed  by  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  on 
being  liberated  from  the  Temple,  came 
to  marry  her  cousin,  the  Due  <rAn- 
gouleme,  in  a chapel  estal^lished  in 
the  Palace,  and  of  which  tlie  xCbbe  de 
Firmont,  who  was  present  with  Lon  is 
XVI.  at  his  last  moments,  was  the 
priest. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  occupied  the 
Castle  for  nearly  3 years,  when  Paul 
I.,  having  suddenly  made  an  alliance 
with  the  First  Consul,  desired  the 
royal  exile  to  leave  Mitau  at  once. 
Suffering  from  gout,  he  quitted  the 
I)alace  hurriedly  with  his  family  and 
a few  followers  in  the  middle  of 
January,  when  the  ground  was  thickly 
covered  with  snow,  and  at  last  reached 
Memel,  after  performing  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot.  On  arriving  tliere, 
the  Duchess  d’Angoulcmo  was  obliged 
to  pawn  her  diamonds  to  a Jew  for 
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2000  dncats.  Later  tlio  King  of 
Prussia  olfered  tlie  bead  of  tlie  House 
of  Bourbon  an  asylum  at  Warsaw, 
where  Louis  XVIII.  and  bis  family 
passed  some  years,  until  tbe  successor 
of  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  forced  tbe 
royal  fugitives  to  take  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, where  tbe  restoration  found 
them. 

In  a vaidt  under  one  of  tbe  wings 
of  tbe  palace  are  tbe  coffins  of  tbe 
several  Dukes  of  Courland.  The  body 
of  Duke  John  Ernest  is  well  preserved, 
with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  eyes.  It  is 
attired  in  a suit  of  brown  velvet  with 
lace  ruffies,  a wig,  &c.,  of  tbe  period. 
I'lie  tip  of  the  Duke’s  nose  has  been 
I »roken  off  by  some  malicious  person. 

Mitau  boasts  of  a museum ; a library 
containing  7500  vols. ; a gymnasium, 
witli  a library  of  30,000  vols. ; and 
many  benevolent  institutions.  Tbe 
town  is  very  gay  during  the  carnival. 


3.  Journey  to  Dorpat 

Altbougb  Dorpat  is  more  accessible 
by  way  of  tbe  Baltic  line,  yet  some 
travellers  may  desire  to  push  on  to  that 
place  from  Kiga.  In  that  case  they 
will  have  to  post,  for  no  public  con- 
veyance runs  between  Eiga  and  Dor- 
]>at.  Tbe  road  is  described  in  Ete.  8. 


EOUTE  6. 

LONDON  TO  MOSCOW,  BY  WILNA,  MINSK, 
AND  SMOLENSK. 

This  is  the  shortest  but  not  tbe  most 
pleasant  route  to  Moscow  from  tbe 
West.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  taken 


by  travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  going 
a second  time  through  St.  Petersburg, 
or  who  are  pressed  for  time  on  their 
way  home.  Tbe  total  distance  by  rail 
from  tbe  Eussian  frontier  Stat."(Wir- 
ballen)  to  Moscow  by  this  route  is 
1061  V.  (70 m.),  whereas  tbe  distance 
to  Moscow  from  tbe  same  starting- 
point  via  St.  Petersburg  is  1443  v. 
(962  m.),  or  255  m.  further.  Nothing 
is  lost  by  passing  any  part  of  tbe  line 
between  Wilna  and  Moscow  in  tbe 
night,  as  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable on  it,  with  tbe  exception  of 
tbe  historical  city  of  Smolensk. 

The  route  as  far  as  Vileiki  Stat., 
6 m.  beyond  Wilna,  is  given  in  Ete.  1. 

At  Vileiki  tbe  direct  line  to  St. 
Petersburg  is  left  by  a railway  which 
proceeds  towards  tbe  S.E.,  through  a 
poor,  sandy  country,  chiefly  covered  by 
fir  woods  of  no  large  growtli.  There  is 
a Buffet  at  Zalescie,  where  20  min.  are 
allowed  for  refreshment,  but  tbe  first 
large  Stat.  reached  after  a run  of  about 
6 brs.  will  lie 

IMinsk,  on  tbe  Moscow-Brest  line, 
173  V.  (115  m.)  from  Vileiki  and  702  v. 
(468  m.)  from  Moscow. 


[A  rly.  runs  from  Minsk  to  Romny , 
crossing  tbe  Kursk-Kief  line  at  BalJi- 
match,  distant  463  v.  (309  m.)  from 
Minsk.  Fare  between  two  latter 
points  Es.  13,  89  c.  At  a distance  of 
239  V.  from  Minsk,  tbe  rly.  passes  tbe 
important  2nd-class  fortress  of  Ro- 
hruistc,  situated  on  high  rt.  bank  of 
tbe  Berezina  (tbe  passage  of  which 
it  defends)  ; and  surrounded  by  dense 
woods  and  by  marshes.  This  rly.  has 
a strategical  object,  that  of  establish- 
ing direct  communication  with  tbe 
Eussian  forces  in  the  N.  W.  and  S.  W. 
districts.] 


Hotels : H.  de  Paris,  fair ; H.  de  St. 
Petersburg,  a large  hotel,  but  kept  by 
very  dirty  Jews. 

Minsk  is  the  chief  town  of  a pro- 
vince of  tbe  same  name,  and  has  a 
Pop.  of  36,000.  It  is  built  on  hillocks. 
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at  the  junction  of  two  small  rivers  and 
close  to  a lake  called  Plebau.  There 
is  a Tartar  faubourg  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Tartars  who  settled 
there  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
cent.  The  history  of  the  town  goes 
back  to  the  11th  cent.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  cent,  the  princi- 
pality of  Minsk  was  incorporated  with 
Lithuania  and  in  the  15th  cent,  it 
became  a province  of  Poland.  The 
town  was  devastated  by  the  Tartars  in 
1505,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Mos- 
covite  troops  in  1508.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  cent,  heavy  contri- 
butions w^ere  laid  upon  it  alternately 
by  the  Swedes  and  Eussians,  and  in 
1793  it  was  finally  united  to  Eussia. 
The  French  occupied  the  town  in 
1812,  on  their  march  to  Smolensk. 
Tiiere  are  several  chs.  and  monas- 
teries in  Minsk,  both  orthodox  and 
Eoman  Catli.,  but  none  of  any  great 
interest.  Beyond  the  town  will  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  “ White  Ch.,” 
built  in  the  15th  cent.  Jews  of  the 
poorest  class  form  a third  of  the  Pojr. 
and  render  Minsk  a very  undesirable 
place  to  stop  at. 

From  hlinsk  the  country  again  be- 
comes flat  and  for  a great  part  of  the 
distance  to  Smcdensk  the  rly.  runs 
through  primeval  woods  of  fir  and 
birch.  The  fir-trees  do  not  reach  a 
large  size,  but  a tall  birch  is  occasion- 
ally seen.  The  upper  course  of  the 
Dnieper  will  be  seen  at 

Orsha,  199  v.  from  Minsk  and  the 
10th  Stat.  beyond  it.  The  town  is 
rather  prettily  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river.  Its  history  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  Smolensk.  In  the 
17th  cent,  it  was  the  chief  point 
from  which  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
forces  of  the  false  Demetrius  started 
for  Moscow.  Orsha  was  almost  burnt 
to  the  ground  on  the  retreat  of  the 
French  in  1812.  TJie  2nd  stat.  be- 
yond Orsha  is 

KRASNofe,  near  whicli  a sharp  en- 
counter took  place  between  the  Eus- 
sian  and  French  advanced  guards  in 
1812.  The  3rd  stat.  beyond  is 


Smolensk,  392  v.  (219  m.)  from 
Moscow.  Pop.  22,000.  {Hotel : Eat= 
chinsky.) 

History. — Nestor  calls  Smolensk  the 
town  of  the  Krivitchi,  and  alludes  to 
its  existence  prior  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  Eussia.  Prince  Oleg  took 
possession  of  it  in  882,  and  until  the 
year  1054  it  remained  annexed  to  the 
principality  of  Kief,  when  it  fell  to  the 
share  of  Tiacheslaf,  son  of  Yaroslafl. 
The  province  of  Smolensk  at  that  time 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  present 
province  of  Smolensk  and  part  of  the 
present  provinces  of  Vitebsk,  Pskof, 
Moscow,  and  Kaluga.  After  passing- 
under  the  government  of  various 
princes  it  became  the  appanage  of 
Vladimir  Monomachus.  When  Vladi- 
mir succeeded  in  his  turn  to  the 
throne  of  Kief,  Smolensk  was  governed 
by  his  2 sons.  Eostislaf,  son  of  the 
next  Prince  of  Kief,  held  Smolensk  for 
34  years  as  a vassal,  and  was  drawn 
into  all  the  wars  which  the  Princes  of 
Kief,  Chernigof,  and  Novgorod  waged 
against  each  other. 

Mention  is  made  in  old  chronicles 
of  the  magnificent  reception  given  to 
Eostislaf  when  as  Prince  of  Kief  he 
passed  through  Smolensk  on  his  way 
to  Novgorod.  His  son  Eol^ert  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Smolensk,  and  spent 
so  much  money  in  building  churches 
and  establishing  ecclesiastical  schools 
that  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  had 
to  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants.  Many 
Veche  or  Witenagemotes  were  held 
about  this  time  at  Smolensk,  as  in 
other  towns  of  Eussia.  The  whole  of 
the  12th  cent,  passed  in  constant  wars 
between  the  various  princes.  In  the 
next  cent.  Smolensk  was  menaced  by 
a new  foe — the  Lithuanians,  who,  in 
1285,  advanced  up  to  Smolensk,  and 
committed  great  ravages,  but  without 
taking  the  town,  which  had  by  tliis 
time  grown  very  wealthy  from  its 
trade  with  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
the  Hanseatic  League.  The  Germans  ■ 
even  made  a commercial  treaty  with 
Smolensk  as  early  as  1229.  A mutual 
right  of  trade  and  a free  passage  from 
Smolensk  to  Gottland  in  the  Baltic 
were  thereby  secured,  subject  to  tlie 
K 2 
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payment  of  certain  clues.  This  con- 
vention was  confirmed  in  1281  and 
1330.  The  size  of  the  town  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  i231 
it  lost  no  fewer  than  32,000  inhab. 
from  the  plague. 

In  1237  the  Tartars  advanced  on 
Smolensk,  but  it  was  saved,  according 
to  a legend,  by  a Koman  named  Mer- 
curins,  who  went  into  the  camp  of  the 
invaders  and  killed  the  giant  on  whom 
they  most  relied  for  success  in  their 
enterprise.  Having,  however,  been 
killed  by  the  Tartars  while  asleep  from 
fatigue,  Mcrcurius  was  recognised  by 
the  Church  as  a martyr,  and  to  this  day 
the  helmet  and  greaves  which  the  hero 
wore  during  the  fight  are  sacredly  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral.  The  Lithu- 
anians now  made  several  attempts  to 
possess  themselves  of  Smolensk,  which 
compelled  the  inhabitants  in  1275  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  the  Tartars,  who 
again  in  1310  marched  upon  the  city 
in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the 
Princes  of  Moscow  and  Eiazan,  but 
the  expedition  failed,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  Tartar  chief  having  been 
bribed  by  the  besieged.  Continual 
wars  with  Moscovy  and  Lithuania, 
and  another  dreadful  plague,  soon 
after  weakened  the  principality,  and  it 
was  at  last  taken  by  the  Lithuanians 
in  1395.  In  1101,  however,  Oleg, 
Prince  of  Eiazan,  agreed  to  assist  his 
father-in-law,  George,  in  the  recovery 
of  the  throne  of  Smolensk,  and,  having 
appeared  before  the  town  with  a large 
force,  the  inhabitants  opened  their 
gates.  Prince  George  immediately 
put  to  death  all  the  Boyars  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lithuanians. 
Vitovt,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  attacked 
Prince  George  in  1103,  and  after 
taking  Viazma,  in  order  to  cut  oti’  his 
communications  with  Moscow,  he  laid 
siege  to  Smolensk  during  a period 
of  seven  weeks,  but  without  success. 
Next  year  he  came  again,  while  George 
was  at  Moscow  soliciting  the  aid  of 
its  prince,  and  reduced  the  town  by 
famine  on  the  26th  June,  1101.  Vitovt 
gave  the  conquered  town  many  privi- 
leges, but  its  ruin  Avas  so  complete 
that  a most  dreadful  famine  ensued, 
during  which  the  inhabitants  were  re- 


duced to  the  condition  of  cannibals, 
and  “ dogs  were  seen  in  the  streets 
feeding  off  human  bones.” 

King  Casimir  of  Poland  visited 
Smolensk  about  1153,  and  confirmed 
all  its  former  privileges.  A truce  with 
Moscow  in  1193,  and  the  marriage 
of  Alexander,  Grand  Duke  or  Prince 
of  Lithuania,  with  Helen,  daughter  of 
John  III.  of  Moscow,  did  not  long  pre- 
serve Smolensk  from  further  disasters. 
Although  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Greek  religion  had  been  guaranteed 
to  Helen,  yet  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Smo- 
lensk, soon  began  openly  to  preach 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  Grand  Duchess.  A dis- 
pute about  boundaries  gave  the  Mos- 
covites  a pretext  for  attack,  and  the 
Lithuanians  were  routed  on  the  11th 
July,  1500,  at  Dorogobush  (86  v.  from 
Smolensk) ; but  Prince  Alexander  had 
put  the  town  into  such  an  excellent 
state  of  defence  that  the  Moscovites 
Avere  forced  to  withdraw,  after  suffer- 
ing much  from  the  want  of  provisions. 
A regular  peace  was  not  concluded 
until  1503.  This  had  scarcely  expired 
before  war  broke  out  afresh  between 
the  Lithuanians  and  Moscovites,  at 
the  instigation  of  Glinsky,  a Lithu- 
anian noble  who  went  over  to  the 
Eussians.  After  many  encounters  and 
another  truce,  John  the  Terrible  re- 
solved in  council  to  fight  the  Lithu- 
anians ‘‘as  long  as  his  horse  would 
carry  him  or  his  sword  cut,”  and  in 
1513  he  advanced  on  Smolensk  with 
a contingent  from  Pskof,  which  was 
so  unaccustomed  to  fight  that  just  be- 
fore the  assault  their  courage  had  to 
be  sustained  by  the  distribution  of 
3 casks  of  mead  and  3 of  beer. 

A first  and  a second  campaign  proved 
unsuccessful,  but  a third  siege,  under- 
taken in  June  1511,  with  superior 
forces  provided  with  cannon,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  mercenaries  from 
Bohemia  and  Germany,  compelled  the 
citizens  to  surrender. 

The  loss  of  Smolensk  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  16th  cent, 
they  endeavoured  to  regain  possession 
of  it.-  Even  the  Khan  of  Tartary  was 
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called  in  by  King  Sigismnnd  to  induce 
the  Kussians  to  abandon  it,  bnt  in 
vain.  StejDlien  Bathory  tried  to  take 
it  by  force  of  arms,  but  failed,  for  the 
castle  and  fortifications  liad  been  care- 
fully rebuilt.  In  1596  these  were 
again  strengthened  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Boris  Godunof,  after- 
wards usurper  of  the  throne  of  Mos- 
cow. He  built  a new  wall  of  stone 
with  36  towers  and  9 gates.  The  an- 
cient trade  of  the  town  was  renewed, 
but  famine  and  epidemics  continued 
to  succeed  each  other. 

The  17th  cent,  was  ushered  in  by 
farther  troubles.  On  the  death  of 
Boris  Godunof,  Smolensk  surrendered 
to  the  false  Demetrius,  who  gave  it 
with  the  whole  of  the  province  to 
George  (Yury)  Mniszek,  Voevod  of 
Sandomir,  his  future  father-in-law. 

On  the  21st  Ai^ril,  1606,  the  citizens 
went  out  with  church  banners,  and 
with  bread,  salt,  and  sable-skins  to 
meet  their  “ Tsaritsa  ” Marina,  daugh- 
ter of  Mniszek.  But  their  loyalty  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  downfall  of 
the  Pretender  was  the  signal  for  their 
]narching  against  the  Poles,  then  in 
Moscow.  Between  1608  and  1611  Smo- 
lensk held  ont  against  overwhelming 
Polish  forces,  and  at  last  had  to  sus- 
tain a siege  of  more  than  20  months’ 
duration ; nor  would  the  old  town 
have  yielded,  had  not  the  weakness  of 
one  of  its  walls  been  betrayed  to  the 
Poles  by  a citizen.  On  the  3rd  July, 
1611,  that  part  of  the  wall  was  bat- 
tered down,  and  the  Poles  broke  into 
the  town,  killing  an  iunnense  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  As  many  as  72,000 
persons  perished  on  the  Polish  and 
Pussian  sides  during  that  memorable 
siege.  The  Boyar  Sheln,  who  had  so 
manfully  conducted  the  defence  of  the 
city,  was  put  in  irons,  tortured,  and 
then  sent  to  Lithuania  with  other 
important  prisoners.  Tlie  Poles  now 
hastened  to  establish  themselves  and 
their  religion  firmly  in  the  conquered 
province.  They  founded  monasteries 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
gave  the  Jesuits  and  Bernardines  full 
liberty  of  action.  Important  charters 
were  at  the  same  time  granted  to  the 
citizens.  The  new  Tsar  Michael  swas 


forced  by  circumstances  to  acknow- 
ledge the  annexation  of  Smolensk  and 
other  towns,  except  Viazma,  to  Poland 
by  treaty,  in  1618,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, of  his  father,  the  Metropolitan 
Philaret,  being  set  at  liberty.  In  1632 
that  sovereign  declared  war  against 
the  Poles  with  the  object  of  regaining 
Smolensk.  The  command  of  32,000 
troops  and  158  cannon  was  given  to 
the  same  Boyar  Sheln  who  had  de- 
fended the  city  in  1611.  At  first  the 
Russian  forces  were  successful,  and 
many  towns  surrendered  ; but  in  1633 
King  Vladislas  came  in  irerson  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged  citizens,  and 
compelled  the  Russians  on  the  19th 
February,  1631,  to  lay  down  their 
arms  under  an  armistice.  The  Boyar 
Shein  surrendered  all  his  war  materiel, 
standards,  and  provisions,  and  took 
oath  with  his  troops  not  to  carry  arms 
against  Poland  during  I months.  It 
was  a great  humiliation  to  the  veteran 
Boyar  to  see  his  troops  march  out  of 
their  camp  without  beat  of  drum  and 
bow  low  to  tlie  hosts  of  Poland  while 
they  deposited  their  colours  at  the 
feet  of  the  King.  As  an  act  of  grace 
Vladislas  permitted  Shein  to  take 
12  guns  with  him,  but  on  returning  to 
Moscow  the  unfortunate  man  was  Irc- 
headed,  together  with  his  adjunct,  the 
VoeVod  Izmailof. 

Twenty  years  later  the  war  was 
renewed  under  the  Tsar  Alexis,  who 
in  1651  arrived  in  person  with  a large 
army  before  the  walls  of  Smolenslv. 
The  first  assault,  made  after  a siege 
of  6 weeks,  was  repulsed ; but  after  a 
second  attack  the  Polish  commander, 
whose  authority  had  been  weakened 
by  a tumnlt  among  the  citizens,  was 
forced  to  surrender.  On  the  23rd  Sep- 
tember, 1651,  the  Polisli  troops  had  this 
time  to  march  out  of  the  fortress  igno- 
miniously  and  to  lay  down  their  arms 
at  the  feet  of  the  Tsar.  Hostilities  con- 
tinued for  12  years  longer,  and  during 
that  time  Smolensk  remained  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Russians,  who  re-esta- 
blished the  Russn-Greek  churches  and 
did  their  best  to  Russify  the  province. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Polish  popu- 
lation were  deported  to  the  Volga  and 
the  Kama,  and  replaced  by  “ sons  of 
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boyars”  brought  forcibly  from  beyond 
Moscow.  The  Treaty  of  Andrussy 
(1(J67)  secured  Smolensk  to  the  Eus- 
sians  for  13  years  and  6 months,  but 
the  Poles  took  advantage  of  the  im- 
pending war  between  Eussia  and 
Turkey  in  1678  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  city.  This,  how- 
ever, the  Eussians  refused  to  do,  and 
preferred  jDaying  an  indemnity  of 
200,000  r.  and  surrendering  several 
other  towns.  At  last,  by  the  Treaty 
of  26th  April,  1686,  Smolensk  was 
annexed  to  Eussia  “ for  ever.” 

The  latter  part  of  the  17th  cent, 
was  passed  by  the  citizens  in  peace, 
and  their  ancient  trade  with  Eussia 
and  other  countries  was  renewed. 
When  the  great  northern  war  broke 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent., 
Peter  the  Great  frequently  visited 
Smolensk,  and  devoted  much  labour 
to  securing  it  from  danger.  The  great 
war  did  not  reach  it,  but  it  was  made 
the  basis  of  the  operations  in  Lithuania 
and  Little  Eussia,  and  the  Poles  natu- 
rally regretted  all  the  more  the  loss  of 
the  city  they  had  so  long  lield.  Jesuit 
fathers  penetrated  into  it  and  gained 
over  many  of  the  citizens ; and  although 
their  admission  was  jarohibited  by  ukaz 
in  1728,  when  those  who  liad  already 
become  domiciled  in  Eussia  were  ex- 
])elled,  they  continued,  according  to 
Eussian  accounts,  to  enter  the  province 
of  Smolensk  in  disguise  and  to  pro- 
l)agate  Catholicism  and  allegiance  to 
Poland.  In  1731  a regular  plot  was 
discovered,  in  which  even  the  Governor 
of  Smolensk,  Prince  Cherkasky,  was 
implicated.  Their  designs  were  di- 
vulged by  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  measures  which  the  Eussian 
Government  adopted  dispelled  the 
hopes  of  tlie  Poles  and  left  the  city 
of  Smolensk  in  peace  until  the  French 
invasion. 

AVhen  the  ‘grand  army*  began  its 
march  from  the  Niemen  in  1812,  the 
Eussian  troops  fell  back  on  Smolensk. 
Although  Barclay  de  Tolly  encou- 
raged the  inhabitants  and  assured 
them  of  their  safety,  he  nevertheless 
caused  the  treasury  to  be  removed,  as 
well  as  all  documents  from  which  the 
enemy  might  derive  any  information 


about  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  two  Eussian  armies  (one  com- 
manded by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the 
other  by  Bagration)  reached  Smolensk 
on  the  22nd  July  (O.S.),  and  encamped 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Three 
days  later  they  retreated  further,  leav- 
ing only  one  regiment  in  the  town.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  French  advanced, 
and,  after  the  engagement  with  Never- 
ofski  at  Krasnoe,  appeared  on  the  3rd 
August  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smo- 
lensk. Euefski,  sent  to  assist  Never- 
ofski,  fortified  as  far  as  he  could  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  resolved  to 
maintain  himself  in  it  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  two  armies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  (16th) 
August  the  fighting  commenced,  and 
was  continued  the  next  day  with  great 
carnage,  as  the  armies  had  advanced 
the  day  before.  Many  assaults  were- 
repulsed,  the  old  walls  withstood  a 
fearful  cannonade,  and  a dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  the  town.  . . . During 
the  night  the  Eussian  troops  evacuated 
the  town,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
(18th)  Napoleon  entered  it,  but  found 
nothing  except  smouldering  ruins,  and 
no  inhabitants  except  the  old,  the 
young,  and  the  sick,  many  of  whom 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  churches. 
Napoleon  remained  4 days  at  Smo- 
lensk, and  established  a Commission 
for  the  civil  administration  of  the 
town,  with  Caulaincourt  as  Military 
Governor.  The  Commission  could, 
however,  do  nothing;  a rising  took 
place  all  over  the  country;  bands  of 
partisans  were  formed  and  destroyed 
foraging  parties,  and  even  larger 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  whenever  they 
met  them.  The  French  tried  to  over- 
awe the  people  by  acts  of  severity,  and, 
having  seized  the  leaders  of  two  bands 
of  partisans,  Engelhard  and  Shubin, 
shot  them  at  Smolensk.  This  only 
increased  the  animosity  of  the  people, 
and  when,  on  the  29th  October  (O.S.), 
Napoleon  returned  to  Smolensk,  he 
found  nothing  for  the  support  of  the 
remnants  of  the  ‘ great  army.* 

The  further  retreat  of  Napoleon  was 
protected  at  Smolensk  by  Ney,  who  left 
the  city  on  the  6th  (18th)  November, 
after  blowing  up  8 of  the  towers  built 
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by  Godunof  in  1596,  and  a part  of  lire 
other  fortifications.  The  Russians  who 
liad  remained  in  the  town  issued  out 
of  their  places  of  refuge,  and  began  to 
destroy  with  frenzy  the  stragglers  who 
roamed  about  the  town,  throwing  them 
into  the  flames  of  the  burning  build- 
ings and  into  holes  in  the  ice.  - . . 
A Kiissian  regiment  entered  Smo- 
lensk, and  put  an  end  to  those 
outrages.  The  removal  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  men  and  earcases 
of  horses  were  continued  for  3 months 
afterwards,  for  many  of  the  streets 
were  literally  encumbered  with  the 
dead.  At  first  the  bodies  were  burned, 
piled  in  heaps  half  a verst  in  lengtli 
and  two  fathoms  high,  and,  when  the 
supply  of  wood  failed,  they  Avei-e 
buried  in  trenches  and  covered  with 
quick-lime.  Epidemics  subsequently 
broke  out  in  consequence.  The  losses 
incurred  by  Smolensk  were  at  that 
time  valued  at  Es.  6,592,404,  60  c. 

Topography.  — The  town  is  very 
prettily  situated  on  green  hills  above 
both  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  which  is  at 
this  part  of  its  course  about  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  Windsor.  The 
junction  of  two  great  lines— the  Eiga- 
Orel  and  the  Brest-Moscow — is  effected 
here,  and  gives  the  town  a growing 
importance.  The  ancient  fortifications 
of  Smolensk,  whicli  lie  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  demolition 
of  which  was  stopped  by  Imperial 
Order  in  1868,  enclose?  a space  of 
about  3 m.  The  walls  arc  49  ft.  high 
and  ITa  ft.  thick,  but  only  17  out  of 
36  towers  built  by  Boris  Godunof  are 
now  extant.  The  earthen  ramparts 
on  the  rt.  bank  were  thrown  up  in 
1724  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  order  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  bridge  on 
the  Dnieper.  A monument,  erected 
in  1844,  commemorates  the  events  of 
1812.  There  are  about  35  Eussian 
chs.  at  Smolensk,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Cath.  of  the  Assumption, 
founded  in  1676  on  the  site  of  a ch. 
built  in  1101,  but  blown  up  in  1611 
by  some  Poles  who  had  taken  refuge 
within  it.  The  iron  shoes,  &c.,  of 
St.  Mercurius,  who  fought  the  Tartar 
chief  in  single  combat  in  1239,  are 
here  shown,  as  well  as  an  old  copy  of 


the  Evangelists,  several  old  images, 
and  sundry  ch.  vessels  of  the  16th  and 
17th  cents.  Two  venerated  images 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  painted  by  St. 
Luke,  and  brought  to  Eussia  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantiiie 
of  Byzantium,  who  married  Vsevolod, 
Prince  of  Chernigof,  form  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  Enssian  ch. 
They  were  removed  from  the  cath.  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  in  1812, 
and  remained  for  3 months  in  the  Eus- 
sian camp.  The  other  chs.  remarkable 
for  tiieir  antiquity  are : the  ch.  of  St. 
Peter  and  Paul,  built  in  1146;  that  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  erected  1160- 
1181 ; and  the  ch.  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  which  dates  from  1180.  The 
additions  made  in  the  last  cent,  to 
the  2 former  chs.  have  deprived  them 
of  their  ancient  style  of  architecture, 
but  the  ch.  of  the  Arch.  Michael  has 
preserved  its  original  form,  notwith- 
standing an  addition  made  to  it  in 
1773  and  its  renovation  in  1812.  A 
chapel  over  the  “ Dnieper  gate’’  con- 
tains a copy  (made  in  1602)  of  the 
original  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  Cath.  of  the  Assumption  at  Mos- 
cow. 

The  traveller  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  break  his  long  journey  at 
Smolensk,  can  take  a walk  in  the 
public  garden  of  the  city.  It  is  called 
the  Bolonie  garden. 

From  Smolensk  the  line  is  nearly 
flat,  and  runs  through  a poor  and 
thickly  wooded  country,  the  fir  and 
beech  being  the  only  timber  visible. 
The  10th  stat.  beyond  is 

Viazma,  227  v.  (151|  m.)  from 
Moscow.  Pop.  12,000. 


[Junction  with  line  to  Tula  and 
Eiajsk  (Etes.  14  and  21),  and  thence 
to  Samara  and  Orenburg  (Etes.  14 
and  45).] 


The  town  of  Viazma  stands  on  a 
plain  having  an  elevation  of  835  ft., 
and  a river  of  the  same  name  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts.  During 
the  plague  at  Moscow  in  1654-55,  it 
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was  tlie  residence  of  the  Tsar  Alexis 
and  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  severe  battle 
which  took  place  there  in  1812.  The 
only  trace  of  its  ancient  historical 
importance  will  be  seen  in  a tower 
which  was  one  of  8 built  in  the  reign 
of  John  III.  It  was  repaired  in  1836 
and  given  over  to  the  Arcadie  Convent. 
Viazina  is  the  principal  centre  of  trade 
in  the  province  of  Smolensk.  In  the 
10th  cent,  its  merchants  traded  with 
foreign  countries,  by  way  of  Narva,  in 
honey,  flax,  and  hemp.  It  is  now  an 
entrepot  for  wheat,  tallow,  linseed, 
hemp,  &c.,  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  *Kiga.  It  also  supplies  the  other 
towns  in  the  province  with  iron  and 
fish,  and  its  s'peciallte  is  the  making  of 
honey  cakes,  which  are  much  esteemed 
over  Russia,  but  which  the  traveller 
will  scarcely  relish. 

From  Viazma  the  country  is  better 
cultivated.  The  train  draws  up  for 
about  10  min.  at 

Gjatsk  (169  V.  or  113  m.  from 
Moscow),  a district  town,  with  a Pop.  of 
6000,  situated  on  a wooded  plain 
along  both  banks  of  a river,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  It  was  formerly 
the  centre  of  a considerable  trade, 
but  the  flooding  of  the  river  bereft  it 
of  its  commercial  importance.  The 
4th  stat.  beyond  is  a place  of  great 
historical  interest,  viz., 

Bokodino  (114  V.,  or  76  m.  from 
Moscow).  Near  this  small  village  on 
the  Kolotcha  rivei-,  was  fought  on  the 
7th  Sept.  1812,  the  celebrated  battle, 
when  the  Russians  under  Kutuzof 
made  a stand  in  the  hojie  of  being- 
able  to  save  Moscow.  Beyond  the 
outer  wall  of  the  ch.,  looking  from  the 
garden,  will  be  seen  the  ravine  in 
which  NajDoleon  pitched  his  tent  in 
the  rear  of  the  army  of  Italy.  A 
monument  commemorating  this  battle 
will  be  seen  surrounded  by  a small 
birch  wood,  on  the  spot  where  the 
in-incipal  fighting  took  place.  It  is 
ill  the  sliape  of  an  octangular  column, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a gilt  capital 
and  cross.  The  soldier  wlio  is  in 
charge  of  it  will  explain,  in  the  Russian 


language,  the  chief  incidents  of  the 
battle.  The  French  called  it  the 
“ Bataille  des  Generaux,”  owing  to 
the  great  number  of  general  officers 
killed  on  each  side.  No  fewer  than 
51,000  corpses  and  31,000  dead  horses 
were  burned  on  the  field  after  the 
action,  and  Sir  James  Wylie,  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  physician  (vide  Monu- 
ments, Petersburg)  alone  performed 
more  than  200  operations  during  the 
day. 

An  excursion  to  this  celebrated  spot 
may  easily  be  made  from  Moscow. 
The  next  stat.  is 

Mojaisk,  103  V.  (69  m.)  from  Mos- 
cow, a district  town  in  the  province 
of  Moscow.  Pop.  4000.  The  ruined 
walls  are  all  that  remain  to  attest  the 
ancient  importance  of  the  place  and 
the  military  activity  of  John  the 
Terrible.  6 stats,  beyond  is 

Moscow,  for  description  of  which 
vide  Rte.  10. 


ROUTE  7. 

RIGA  TO  MOSCOAV,  VIA  DUNABURG, 
VITEBSK  AND  SMOLENSK;  AND  LINE 
FROM  SMOLENSK  TO  OREL. 

This  is  not  a route  that  many  tra- 
vellers for  pleasure  are  likely  to  take, 
l)ut  the  Rly  from  Riga  to  Orel  is  one 
of  the  great  highways  of  commerce  in 
Russia,  since  the  lines  running  E.  and 
S.  of  Orel  tap,  as  it  were,  the  Volga, 
Don,  and  other  rivers,  in  the  basins  of 
which  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Russia 
is  principally  raised.  The  direct  com- 
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immicatioii  between  tlie  Volga  and 
Eiga  bas  more  particularly  contri- 
l)nted  to  the  growth  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  latter  city  as  a port  of 
shipment. 

The  total  distance  from  Eiga  to 
Moscow  by  this  route  is  1295  v.,  or 
863  m.  Fare  Es.  29,  01  c. 

For  journey  from  Eiga  to  Diinabnrg 
vide  Ete.  5. 

At  Diinaburg  the  traveller  will  take 
the  Diinaburg- Vitebsk  line,  of  which 
Fir  Morton  Peto  was  the  contractor.  It 
likewise  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Dvina,  through  uninteresting  scenery. 
The  distance  to  Vitebsk  being  24;I  v. 
(103  m.),  the  time  occupied  in  the 
journey  is  about  8 hrs.  The  train 
draws  up  for  refreshment  at 

Keeslavka,  39  V.  from  Diinaburg ; 
other  stoppages  of  10  m.  are  made  at 

Drissa,  90  V.  (60  m.)  fromDunabnrg. 
This  small  town  lies  at  the  continence 
of  the  Drissa  with  the  W.  Dvina.  Pop. 
3000.  A fortification  existed  at  Drissa 
in  the  14th  cent.,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Prince  of  Polotsk.  In 
1565  Drissa  was  occupied  by  the 
Eussians,bnt  Stephen  Bathory  restored 
it  to  Poland,  to  which  it  belonged 
until  the  annexation  of  White  Eussia 
(or  the  present  provinces  of  Vitebsk 
and  Mohilef),  to  Eussia  Proper.  During 
the  war  of  1812,  the  Eussian  General 
Barclay  de  Tolly  retreated  before  the 
h'rench  to  Drissa,  and  established  an 
entrenched  camp  there,  which  he 
abandoned,  however,  on  the  18th  (30th) 
July. 

I'here  is  a large  trade  here  with 
Eiga  in  flax  and  other  produce. 

Polotsk,  151  v.  (100  m.)  from  Diina- 
bnrg.  District  town.  Pop.  12,000. 

Histonj. — The  history  of  Polotsk  is 
that  of  tire  whole  of  the  country  lying 
along  the  course  of  the  Dvina,  viz.,  of  a 
considerable  part  of  White  Eussia.  Its 
foundation  is  attributed,  on  the  faith 
of  Iceland  Sagas,  to  the  1st  cent,  after 
Christ.  According  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Nestor,  Polotsk,  with  some  slight 
variations  in  the  name,  existed  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Norman  princes. 


Eurik,  Sineus,  and  Truvor.  The 
authentic  and  eventful  history  of  the 
town  begins  in  864,  when  Polotsk  was 
one  of  the  principal  colonies  in  the 
country  of  the  Krevitchi.  At  liis 
death,  Truvor  gave  Polotsk  to  one  of 
his  followers,  and,  in  980,  chronicles 
speak  of  it  as  belonging  to  an  indepen- 
dent Pi’ince,  Eogvolocl,  a Northman. 
The  proud  refusal  of  his  daughter 
Eogneda  to  marry  Vladimir,  Prince  of 
Novgorod,  caused  the  downfall  of 
Polotsk,  for  Vladimir  came  there  with 
a large  army,  and,  putting  Eogvolod 
and  his  sons  to  death,  carried  Eogneda 
away  as  his  Avife. 

Annexed  to  the  principality  of 
Kief,  when  Vladimir,  afterwards  cano- 
nized, succeeded  to  that  throne,  it 
became  the  portion  of  Isiaslaf,  son 
of  St.  Vladimir  by  Eogneda.  Its  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  princi- 
pality was  frequently  menaced  by 
tlie  other  descendants  of  Vladimir 
between  980  and  1129,  when  the 
Prince  of  Kief  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  it.  But  the  town  and 
province  of  Polotsk  continued  to  have 
many  enemies— tlie  Pskovites,  the  Li- 
vonian knights,  and  the  Lithuanians, 
who  wrested  the  principality  from 
each  other  by  turns.  A treaty  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Smolensk  and 
Eiga  in  1228  gave  it  to  the  former, 
and  in  1235  it  was  conquered  by  Ein- 
holdt,  a Lithuanian  prince.  During 
the  internecine  Avar  that  folloAved  on 
the  death  of  Mindovgus,  Grand  Duke 
of  Lithuania,  Polotsk  was  sold  to  the 
Church  of  Eiga.,  but  it  Avas  purchased 
again  by  the  Lithuanians  in  1307.  Its 
privileges  Avere  then  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  other  provincial  towns 
in  Lithuania,  and  in  1498  the  law  of 
Magdeburg  superseded  the  Lithuanian 
and  Eussian  laws  under  Avhich  Polotsk 
had  been  previously  governed.  The 
law  of  Magdeburg  and  other  privi- 
leges of  Polotsk  were  confirmed  by 
successive  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania 
and  kings  of  Poland  between  1510  and 
J634.  The  deAmloiiment  of  the  neAv 
institutions  Avas,  however,  frequently 
retarded  by  danger  from  Avithout.  In 
1500  and  1 502  the  Moscovites  advanced 
as  far  as  Polotsk,  laying  Avaste  the 
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country  around  them.  Alexander, 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  hastened 
to  put  the  castle  in  a state  of  defence, 
but  a truce  saved  the  town.  In  1507 
the  Moscovites  once  more  entered  the 
province  of  Polotsk,  and  again  with- 
drew with  a jji’omise  to  leave  it  un- 
molested in  future.  In  1511  they 
returned  and  spread  destruction  around 
tliem,  and  in  1515  and  1518  they  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  but  without  success, 
for  the  fortifications  had  been  well  re- 
paired. John  the  Terrible,  however, 
having  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Lithuania,  advanced  in  person  with 
his  army,  a.d.  1568,  and  took  the  town 
after  a siege  of  two  weeks,  during 
which  many  assaults  were  made.  The 
fall  of  Polotsk  was  celebrated  all  over 
Moscovy  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
for  17  years  it  was  governed  by  Kus- 
sian  Yoevods ; but  in  1579  King  Ste- 
phen Bathory  retook  it,  because  “ the 
YoeYods  were  bad,  and  admired  the 
fair  sex.”  There  was  great  mourning 
at  Moscow  in  consequence,  and  John 
the  Terrible,  in  an  impulse  of  rage, 
caused  all  the  troops  that  had  re- 
turned from  Polotsk,  or  that  had  been 
made  prisoners  and  released,  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Bathory  caused  the  walls  and  towers 
to  be  repaired  and  confirmed  the  an- 
cient privileges  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Moscovy,  meanwhile 
attempting  to  regain  the  town  by 
peaceful  negotiations,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  even  invoked  theMd  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  death  of  John  the  Terrible  and 
the  troubles  that  followed  enabled  the 
I’oles  to  retain  peaceful  possession  of 
the  unhappy  town,  which  was  about 
that  time  visited  with  pestilence  and 
famine  and  nearly  burned  to  the 
ground.  After  many  internal  dissen- 
sions of  a religious  character  the  town 
fell  again,  in  1654,  to  the  Kiissians, 
who  held  it  until  1667,  when  they  re- 
stored it  to  Poland  under  the  Treaty  of 
Andrussy ; and  it  was  not  until  the 
first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  that 
Polotsk  and  the  rest  of  White  Eussia 
were  finally  incorporated  with  Eussia 
Proper. 

In  1812  Murat  and  Ney  established 
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themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Polotsk,  and,  when  they  marched  on 
Yitebsk,  Oudinot  was  left  in  their 
place. 

The  two  old  castles  and  the  monu- 
ment in  the  square  opposite  the  ch. 
in  commemoration  of  the  Eussian 
soldiers  who  fell  at  the  storming  of 
the  entrenchments  of  Polotsk  in  1812, 
are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
duce the  traveller  to  break  his  journey 
at  this  place.  He  will  probably  pro- 
ceed direct  to 

Yitebsk,  244  v.  (163  m.)  from  Diina- 
burg.  Pop.  30,000. 

Hotel : Brosi,  with  a restaurant 

below,  rooms  tolerable. 

History. — Situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Western  Dvina,  and  on  the 
Yitba  rivulet  falling  into  it,  Yitebsk 
appears  to  have  been  founded  before 
ihe  year  1021.  In  1101  it  was  the 
seat  of  an  independent  principality, 
which  existed  until  the  year  1320, 
when  it  was  annexed  to  Lithuania,  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Yaroslaf,  who 
had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Olgerd,  Prince  of  Lithuania.  Casimir, 
King  of  Poland,  gaye  the  town  many 
privileges  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  cent.  In  1562  Prince  Kurbski, 
a Eussian  Yoevod,  who  later  incurrecl 
the  wrath  of  John  the  Terrible  and 
fled  to  Lithuania,  burnt  the  suburbs 
of  Yitebsk,  and,  in  1563  and  1569, 
the  Moscovites  took  the  town  and  set 
it  on  fire. 

The  Poles  having  subsequently  re- 
gained it,  Sigismund  III.  compensated 
the  iidiabitants  for  their  losses  by  es- 
tablishing a fair,  and  giving  to  the 
town  his  castle  of  Lukishi,  of  which 
no  traces  remain.  In  1616  Yitebsk  was 
again  burnt  down  by  the  Eussians  and 
Cossacks.  Seven  years  later  the  in- 
habitants rose  and  put  to  death  Bishop 
Kun^ewicz,  who  attempted  to  introduce 
the  Uniat  faith,  for  which  oftence  the  [ 
ancient  privileges  of  Yitebsk  were  with- 
drawn for  a time,  but  restored  in  1641 
by  Yladislas  lY.  The  Eussians,  un- 
der Shermetief,  again  took  Yitebsk 
in  1654,  after  a siege  of  3^  months’ 
duration,  and  held  it  until  1667,  when, 
together  with  Polotsk,  it  was  restored 
to  Lithuania  under  the  Treaty  of 
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Andrussy.  During  the  wars  between 
Peter  I.  and  Charles  XII.,  Vitebsk, 
which  had  sided  with  the  Swedes, 
and  had  even  sent  them  a subsidy  of 
7000  thalers,  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  Cossacks  and  Calmucks,  by  the 
order  of  Peter.  It  was  finally  incor- 
porated with  Russia  in  1772. 

In  July  1812,  Vitebsk,  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  was  occupied  by  the  French 
army.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  fn  it  but  a 
few  Jews  and  Jesuits.  They  could  give 
no  information.  The  French  followed 
in  pursuit  for  6 leagues,  through  a 
deep  and  burning  sand.  At  last,  night 
put  an  end  to  their  progress.  The 
soldiers,  parched  with  thirst,  could 
get  only  muddy  water  to  quench  it; 
and  while  they  were  busy  in  procuring 
it,  Napoleon  held  a council,  wliich 
decided  that  it  was  useless  for  the 
time  to  pursue  the  Russians  any  fur- 
ther, and  that  it  was  advisable  to  halt 
where  they  were,  on  tlie  confines  of 
Old  Russia.  As  soon  as  tlie  emperor 
had  formed  this  resolution  he  returned 
to  Vitebsk  with  Ins  guards.  On  enter- 
ing his  headquarters  in  that  city  on 
the  28th  July,  he  took  off  his  sword, 
and,  laying  it  down  on  the  maps  which 
covered  his  table,  “ Here,”  said  he,  “ I 
halt.  I want  to  reconnoitre,  to  rally, 
to  rest  my  army,  and  to  organize  Po- 
land. The  campaign  of  1812  is  over  ; 
that  of  181.3  will  do  the  rest.”  Napo- 
leon left  Vitebsk  on  tlie  13tli  August, 
after  halting  there  a fortnight,  and 
on  the  loth  the  army  was  in  sight  of 
Krasnoe,  where  it  defeated  the  corps 
of  Neverovski. 

Having  gone  through  so  many  cala- 
mities, it  is  not  surprising  that  Vitebsk 
should  have  no  monuments  of  antiquity 
to  show  the  traveller.  Its  principal 
buildings  are : the  Palace  where  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  died 
in  1831 ; the  Nobility  Assembly  House, 
the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Cathedrals  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  of  the  Assumption. 
It  has  also  a theatre,  and  an  hospital 
with  160  beds.  There  is  a consider- 
able trade  with  Riga  in  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  timber. 

Beyond  Vitebsk,  on  the  Vitebsk  Orel 
line,  the  country  becomes  very  pretty, 
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and  after  a run  of  127f  v.  (85  m.),  the 
train  stops  at 

Smoi.ensk,  for  description  of  which 
vide  Rte.  6. 

The  only  places  of  interest  beyond 
Smolensk  are:  Roslavl,  238  v.  (150 
m.)  from  Vitebsk,  district  town  on 
river  Ostra.  Pop.  7000.  The  old 
high  road  to  Warsaw  passes  through 
it. 

Vladimir  Monomachus  is  supposed 
to  have  founded  this  town  a.d.  1098, 
but  its  history  does  not  properly  begin 
until  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent. 
Like  other  towns  in  the  principality 
of  Smolensk,  Roslavl  was  taken  by  the 
Lithuanians.  In  1493  it  was  taken 
by  the  Muscovites,  but  in  1503  Johir 
III.  gave  it  back  to  the  Lithuanians. 
Later,  Roslavl  passed  through  several 
hands.  In  1563  it  was  held  by  the 
troops  of  John  the  Terrible,  who  de- 
fended it  successfully  against  the 
Inthuanians,  whose  leader,  Prince 
John  Lytchko,  was  taken  prisoner. 
At  that  time  the  town  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  its  walls  were  defended 
by  many  cannon  and  a large  garrison. 
The  citizens  of  Roslavl  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender  Demetrius,  and 
later,  while  the  Poles  were  laying  siege 
to  Smolensk,  they  sent  a deputation 
to  King  Sigismund  wuth  an  offer  of 
surrender.  The  temporary  Polish 
governor  of  Roslavl,  Nadolsky,  so 
greatly  irritated  them  that  they  im- 
paled him.  In  1613,  and  again  in 
1632,  the  Muscovites  seized  the  town, 
but  they  were  obliged  each  time  to 
restore  it  by  treaty  to  the  Poles.  It 
was  finally  annexed  to  Russia  by  the- 
treaty  made  in  1686.  The  old  martial 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  revived  during 
the  French  inva.siou,  when  they  equip- 
ped a detachment  of  400  horse  and 
foot  and  greatly  harassed  the  French 
foraging  parties. 

Brtansk,  363  V.  (242  m.)  from  Vi- 
tebsk. Pop.  13,000.  District  town  on 
both  banks  of  the  Desnia,  and  on  those 
of  4 other  small  rivers,  which  divide 
the  town  into  4 parts.  Briansk  is 
mentioned  in  chronicles  of  tlie  12th 
cent,  and  formed  an  independent  prin- 
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cipulity,  wliich  fell  on  the  death  of 
its  prince,  Vasili,  in  1356.  When  the 
Mougols  invaded  Russia,  Briansk  was 
seized  by  the  Litlmanians,  but  from 
time  to  time  it  was  annexed  to  Mos- 
covy,  as  for  instance  in  1491.  It  was 
tinally  incorporated  with  Russia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  first  Pretender  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  but  the  citizens 
withstood  the  siege  of  the  second  false 
Demetrius.  Under  the  Empress  Anne, 
a shipbuilding  yard  was  established 
there,  after  a plan  by  Peter  the  Great, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  vessels  to 
be  employed  against  Turkey  ; but  the 
ships  having  proved  useless,  tiieir  fur- 
ther construction  was  stopped  in  1739. 
In  1783  an  arsenal  was  founded  there 
for  the  manufacture  of  siege  and  field 
guns.  It  still  exists,  and  supplies 
about  60  guns  a year,  besides  gun- 
cairiages  and  other  artillery  appur- 
tenances. There  are  13  churches 
within  the  town.  The  Cathedral  of 
tlie  Intercession  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
was  built  in  1526,  and  restored  in  the 
17th  cent.  In  the  Sacristy  will  be 
seen  a copy  of  the  Evangelists,  with 
an  autograph  of  the  Tsar  Michael, 
1637.  There  is  also  a convent  con- 
t.iining  2 churches,  in  one  of  which  is 
buried  Oleg,  Prince  of  Oliernigof  and 
Briansk,  who  flourished  in  the  13th 
cent,  and  afterwards  took  the  cowl 
under  the  name  of  Leonidas. 

A considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
here  in  timber,  hemp,  and  hemp-seed 
oil,  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
province  of  Orel,  in  which  the  town 
is  situated,  and  forwarded  lienee  to 
Moscow,  Riga,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  inhabitants  likewise  purchase 
cattle  in  the  southern  provinces,  and 
sell  it  in  the  two  capitals. 

At  a distance  of  1 m.  from  Briansk 
is  Sev(jkf><luuja  Baditsa,  the  first  town 
on  the  estate  of  General  Maltsof — one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  Russia,  since 
it  extends  for  about  95  m.  from  N.  to 
S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  35  m., 
and  lias  a po]).  of  about  85,000  souls. 
At  JJiatJeora,  the  central  town  on  this 
estate,  is  the  palace  of  the  general, 
with  a large  and  richly  decorated  ch., 
at  the  E.  end  of  which  is  the  family 
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mausoleum.  At  various  jilaces  on  the 
estate  are  large  glass-works,  cast-iron 
foundries,  and  railway-carriage  works, 
as  well  as  shops  capable  of  producing 
100  locomotives  yearly.  The  traveller 
can  only  enter  the  estate  by  the  per- 
mission of  General  Maltsof,  and  when 
an  invitation  to  that  effect  is  given, 
carriages,  post-horses,  and  hotels  are 
gratis.  Navigable  rivers  connect  the 
estate  with  the  Dnieper  and  the  Volga. 

Kaeachef(404  V.),  district  town,  pro- 
vince of  Orel.  Pop.  10,500.  On  river 
Snejeta.  Like  the  other  towns  on 
this  line,  it  has  a considerable  trade 
with  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg  in  corn, 
linseed,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.  The  6th 
stat.  beyond  is 

Oeel,  488  V.  (325  m.)  from  Vitebsk. 
For  description  and  continuation  of 
journey,  vide  Rte.  21. 


ROUTE  8. 

ST.  PETEESBITEG  TO  NAEVA,  EEVAL,  AND 

BALTIC  poet;  and  excuksion  to 
doepat. 

Trains  run  twice  daily  on  the  Baltic 
line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Reval  (in 
11  hrs.);  fare  Rs.  10,  41  c. ; and  once 
a day  between  Reval  and  Baltic  Port 
(in  2 hrs.).  Narva  is  reached  in 
about  5 hrs.  Country  fiat. 


I.  St.  Petersburg  to  Beval. 

Keasnoe  Selo  Stat.,  the  site  of  a 
military  camp  in  summer  (vide  Rte.  1.) 

Gatchino,  44  V.  from  St.  Petersburg 
(vide  Rte.  1). 

Elizavetinskaya,  stat.  for  the  beau- 
tiful estate  of  the  Princess  Elise 
Troubetskoi. 

Yambueg,  129  V.  (86  m.)  District 
town.  Pop.  2000.  The  Luga  river  is 
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crossed  here  by  a fine  bridge  of  2 
spans,  220  ft.  each. 

Narva,  151  v.  (101  m.)  District 
town.  Pop.  6000.  (Hotel  de  St. 
Petersboiirg,  very  poor.) 

This  ancient  little  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Narova 
r.,  which,  rising  in  L.  Peipus,  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  8 m.  lower  down. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  seaports  of  liussia 
and  a centre  of  manufacturing  industry 
— a cloth-mill,  and  a flax-mill  on  a 
very  large  scale  and  belonging  to 
Baron  Stieglitz,  being  among  other 
manufactories  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town.  The  enormous 
water-power  supplied  by  the  Narova 
is  well  utilized.  The  r.  is  crossed  by 
a bridge  of  2 spans,  250  ft.  each,  and 
60  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  r.  A fine 
view  is  obtained  from  it,  tlie  town 
being  on  the  rt.,  and  the  mills  at  the 
top  of  the  Falls.  A handsome  stone 
bridge  also  connects  Narva  and  its 
old  fortress  with  Ivangorod,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river — a fortification  esta- 
blished by  the  Russians  in  1492,  but 
at  present  abandoned.  The  view  of 
Narva,  its  fortress  and  quaint  high- 
gabled,  lOth'Cent.  houses,  is  very  fine 
when  seen  from  the  F-uhlic  Garden.  At 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress  stands 
the  house  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
Tsar  took  it  himstdf  at  the  siege  of 
Narva  in  1704.  Within  it  are  shown 
some  things  that  belonged  to  Peter, 
to  whom  an  ohelish  was  erected  on 
the  market-place  at  Narva,  in  1874,  in 
addition  to  a smaller  obelisk  on  Gross- 
holm  island,  5 v.  from  tlie  town.  The 
Toim-hallj  Avith  a high  tower,  was 
budt  in  1683.  The  plan  of  the  siege 
of  Narva  is  kept  amongst  its  curiosities. 
The  harracJcs  were  originally  built  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  intended  by  him 
to  be  used  as  a depot  for  Persian  goods 
Avhich  were  to  have  been  exported 
thence  to  Europe.  The  tower  seen  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  fortress  dates  from 
the  14th  cent,  and  was  anciently  called 
Herman- Stuhe. 

History.  — According  to  German 
chronicles,  Narva  was  founded  in  1223 
by  the  Danes,  Avho  took  possession  of 
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tlie  coast  of  Esthonia,  and  introduced 
Catholicism  into  the  country  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  The 
original  town,  which  was  situated  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  by  the  Novgorodians  in 
1294.  OAving  to  its  position  on  the 
frontier  of  the  dominions  of  ancient 
Novgorod,  of  Avhich  it  was  in  fact  the 
port  of  shipment,  Narva  sufiered  much 
from  fire  and  sword.  In  1347  the 
Danes  sold  it,  together  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Esthonia,  to  the  knights  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  but  it  was  taken 
and  held  by  the  Moscovites  betAveen 
1558  and  1581.  In  1583  it  was  ceded 
by  Treaty  to  the  Swedes,  Avho  lost  it 
in  1704,  Avhen  Peter  the  Great  took 
it  from  Charles  XII.  by  assault,  after 
having  sufiered  a great  defeat  under 
its  Avails  in  1700. 

Alter  the  establishment  of  first-class 
fortresses  at  Cronstadt  and  Sveaborg, 
Narva  lost  its’ military  and  strategical 
importance.  Hence  its  fortifications 
are  no  longer  kept  up. 

There  is  good  grayling  fishing  at 
Narva.  Frequent  steamers  for  Huiiger- 
hurg — a place  for  bathing  and  fishing. 

Jewe  Stat,  190  V.  (127  in.)  from  St. 
Petersburg.  Travellers  avIio  wish  to  see 
Lake  Peipus  on  their  Avay  to  Dorpat 
get  out  here  (vide  Excursion  to  Dorpat). 

Wesenberg  Stat.,  250  v.  (167  m.) 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Direct  route 
hence  to  Dorpat  (vide  Excursion  to 
Dorpat). 

Tapbs  Stat.,  274  v.  (183  m.)  from 
St.  Petersburg.  A branch  line  Avill 
eventually  run  from  this  stat.  to 
Dorpat. 

Although,  the  country  through  Avhicli 
the  line  passes  is  generolly  pretty  and 
Avell  cultivated,  no  interest  attaches  to 
the  stations  between  this  and 

Reval,  347  V.  (231  m.)  from  St. 
Petersbui’g.  Pop.  32,000.  Hotels: 
St.  Petersburg  (best);  Goklener  LoAve; 
Goldener  Adler,  and  PI.  Seyforth, 
belonging  to  same  proprietor  as  the 
H.  St.  Petersburg. 

Restaurant j The  Burskeller. 
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Club : The  Nobility  Club  occupies 
part  of  the  house  belougiiig  to  the 
Schwarzen  Haupter  Corps.  The  apart- 
meuts  are  liandsome,  and  contain  a 
collection  of  portraits  of  Swedish 
sovereigns,  arms,  and  relics  of  remark- 
able persons.  They  belong  to  the  pro- 
l^rietors  of  the  house.  English,  French, 
and  German  newspapers  will  be  found 
there,  and  a stranger  will  readily  pro- 
cure admittance. 

Topography. — Eeval  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower- 
town  ; the  former,  perched  on  the  top 
of  a rocky  eminence,  about  1 m.  in 
circumference,  encloses  the  Dom  within 
its  old  Gothic  walls.  On  the  Dom  are 
the  castle  (a  picturesque  object),  now 
the  residence  of  the  governor;  the 
Dom  school  (Bitter  imd  Domsclmle). 
established  1839 ; the  Bitter-IIaus 
(house  of  assembly  of  the  nobles), 
decorated  inside  with  the  arms  of  the 
nobility  of  Esthonia,  and  with  tablets 
of  white  marble,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  the  Esthonian 
nobles  who  served  in  the  wnir  of  1812, 
the  iraines  of  those  who  fell  being- 
engraved  on  black  tablets, — and  the 
Dom  ch.,  besides  many  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility  and  gerrtry  ; the 
exclusive  right  of  the  former  to  hold 
groinrd  on  the  Dom  having  long  ago 
been  abaiidorred. 

The  Dom  ch.,  a building  of  incoir- 
gruoiis  architecture,  is  tilled  with 
tombs  of  great  interest.  We  may 
mention  those  of  Pontus  de  la  Gardie 
(1585);  Heinrich  Mathias  (1610); 
lleinrich  Horn,  a Swedish  general, 
and  Admiriil  Greig  (1788),  a native 
of  Scotland,  whose  descendants  have 
remained  in  the  service  of  Russia ; 
beneath  which  lie  the  vaults  of  several 
corporations  of  trade,  variously  in- 
dicated— the  shoemakers’  company  by 
the  bas-relief  of  a colossal  boot  in  the 
pavement — the  butchers’  by  an  ox’s 
head,  &c.  There  is  a remarkable 
modern  altar-piece  in  this  cath. 

The  loioer  part  of  the  town,  the 
descent  to  which  is  very  steep,  and  at 
one  spot  almost  dangerous  for  carriages, 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  in  the 
broad  streets,  stretching  to  the  fiat 
sandy  shore  of  the  harbour,  are  the 


churches,  the  dwellings  and  ware- 
houses of  the  merchants , the  Bath- 
liaus,  the  guild-halls,  the  bank,  the 
barracks,  the  theatre,  and  a museum 
of  antiquities  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  esta- 
blished in  the  house  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Canute. 

There  are  a great  number  of  chs. 
in  this  part  of  the  town.  The  finest 
is  that  of  St.  Olai,  built  in  1810  on 
the  site  of  a ch.  which  dated  from 
1329,  but  which  was  struck  and  par- 
tially consumed  by  lightning  no  fewer 
than  8 times.  The  present  edifice — 
the  cath.  ch.  of  the  lower  town — is  in 
pure  early  Gothic,  with  lancet  windows 
of  great  beauty,  and  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Olai,  a canonized  King  of  Norway, 
who  mounted  the  throne  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  cent.,  and  fii’st  intro- 
duced Christianity  among  the  Nor- 
wegians. The  spire  of  its  tower,  re- 
built precisely  on  the  former  scale  and 
form,  is  129  ft.  high,  and  serves  as  a 
landmark  to  navigators.  Its  archives 
and  library  preserve  an  unbroken  his- 
tory ; and  many  of  its  architectural 
ornaments,  coeval  with  its  earliest 
erection,  have  been  saved  from  the 
fiames.  Among  the  former  is  a piece 
of  sculpture  of  great  richness,  con- 
sisting of  two  wide  niches,  the  upper 
one  empty,  the  lower  occupied  by  a 
skeleton,  with  a toad  resting  on  the 
body  and  a serpent  crawling  out  of 
the  ear — supposed  to  typify  the  de- 
struction of  an  idol  image  recorded  to 
have  been  filled  with  those  reptiles. 
There  is  a gorgeous  breadth  of  stone- 
work in  8 partitions  around,  exhibiting 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
bears  date  1513. 

The  ch.  next  in  importance  is  that 
of  St.  Nicholas — a large,  3-aisled  struc- 
ture with  a massive  square  tower  and 
with  fine  old  elm-trees  in  front  of  it. 
Built  by  Bishop  Nicholas  in  1317,  it 
appears  to  have  eluded  the  zeal  of  the 
iconoclasts  of  reforming  times  and 
possesses  many  relics  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic times.  The  most  interesting  are 
(in  a side  chapel)  2 wing  i^aintings 
containing  small  half-length  figures  of 
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bishops,  cardinals,  priests,  and  nuns — 
3 on  each  side — in  Holbein’s  time  and 
manner,  on  a blue  ground,  and  of  great 
beauty;  and  a Crucifixion,  includiug 
the  2 thieves,  with  town  and  moun- 
tains in  the  background,  and  a pro- 
cession of  equestrian  figures  entering 
the  gate.  This  is  of  singular  beauty 
of  expression  and  form,  altliough  much 
injured  by  recent  renovations,  and  is 
of  the  school  of  Eaphael,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  manner  of  Andrea  del 
Salerno.  The  picture  over  the  altar  is 
modern. 

Immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ch.,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a representa- 
tion of  the  oft-repeated  Dance  of  Dea  th 
— coinciding  not  only  in  age  and  ar- 
rangement, but  also  word  for  word  in 
the  Platt  Deutsch  verses  beneath,  with 
the  same  subject  in  St.  Mary’s  church 
at  Liibeck. 

The  chapels  of  some  of  the  chief 
nobility,  with  massive  iron  gates  and 
richl)'’  adorned  with  armorial  bearings, 
are  attached  to  this  ch.,  though  all  in 
a very  neglected  state.  The  Eoben 
chapel  was  occupied  up  to  a recent 
date  by  the  unburied  body  of  a prince, 
who  expiated  in  that  form  a life  of 
extravagance.  The  Duke  de  Croy — 
a prince  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  IMark- 
graf  of  Mount  Cornette,  and  of  other 
fiefs,  &c.,  and  descended  from  the 
Kings  of  Hungary — after  serving  with 
distinction  under  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Poland,— passed 
over  to  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great, 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Eussian 
army,  and  was  defeated  by  Charles 
XII.  at  the  battle  of  Narva.  Fearing 
the  Tsar’s  resentment,  he  surrendered 
to  th.e  enemy,  and  was  sent  a prisoner 
at  large  to  Iteval,  then  under  the  sway 
of  Sweden.  Here,  indulging  a pjassioii 
for  ostentation,  he  managed  to  spend 
so  much,  that,  although  only  a few 
years  elapsed  between  his  removal  to 
Eeval  and  his  death,  the  residue  of 
his  fortune  was  unequal  to  meet  his 
debts ; upon  which  the  numerous  cre- 
ditors, availing  themselves  of  an  old 
law,  which  refused  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture to  insolvent  debtors,  combined  to 
deny  him  a Christian  burial,  and  the 
body  was  placed  in  a cellar  in  the 


precincts  of  this  ch.  It  remained  in 
its  unconsecrated  abode  until  it  was 
discovered  by  accident  in  a state  of 
perfect  preservation  (owing  to  the 
antiputrescent  properties  of  the  cold). 
It  has  recently  been  interred. 

The  most  ancient  Lutheran  c7j., 
however,  is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Heiligeiigeistldrche),  likewise  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  probably  dates  from 
the  foundation  of  the  town,  a.d.  1219, 
having  been  mentioned  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Eeval,  when  he  granted  to  the  city 
the ‘/ms  ecclesiasticum  et  episcojxde' 
after  the  form  of  the  Liibeck  statute, 
in  1281,  when  the  chs.  of  St.  Olai  and 
St.  Nicholas  did  not  exist.  It  is  the 
chapel  of  the  to’wn-hall,  and,  having 
been  temporarily  used  by  an  Esthouian 
congregation,  it  has  sometimes  been 
erroneously  called  an  Esthouian  ch. 
Service  in  the  Estlionian  language  is 
performed  at  the  chs.  of  St.  John  and 
St,  Charles. 

There  are  4 Busso- Greek  chs.  in 
Eeval,  as  well  as  a Eoman  Catholic 
ch.,  a synagogue,  and  a mosque. 

The  Rathhaus,  or  Town-hall,  has 
been  renovated,  and  has  windows  of 
Gothic  form.  Within,  the  magisterial 
chair  is  still  held  in  the  empty  and 
worn-out  forms  of  days  of  greater 
political  importance ; and  the  effigy 
of  the  burgher  who  had  his  tongue 
cut  out  for  divulging  a state  secret, 
warns  his  successors  of  less  responsible 
times  to  be  more  discreet.  The  spire 
of  the  town-hall  is  considered  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  architecture. 

Several  Guild-halls^  with  groined 
roofs,  tell  of  those  important  corpora- 
tions of  merchants  who  ruled  over  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Eeval.  The 
chief  of  these,  and  which  still  exists, 
was  the  Corporation  of  the  Schwarzen 
Hdupter  (Blackheads), — so  called  pro- 
bably from  their  patron  saint,  St. 
Mauritius — a military  club  of  young 
merchants  formed  in  1343  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  These  were 
highly  considered — were  endowed  by 
the  Masters  of  the  Order  Avith  the 
rardv  and  privileges  of  a military 
body — wore  a peculiar  uniform— had 
special  inauguration  ceremonies  and 
usages — and  bore  their  banner,  ^ aut 
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v'uicendarn  a'ai  morlendam’  on  many 
occasions  most  gallantly  against  the 
numberless  foes  who  coveted  the  riches 
of  Reval,  The  chief  edifice  in  which 
they  held  their  meetings  is  adorned  in 
front  with  a Moor’s  head  and  other 
armorial  pieces  of  sculpture;  but 
within,  it  has  been  stripped  of  all 
antiquity,  excepting  the  archives  of  the 
Order  and  the  portraits  of  the  various 
crowned  heads  and  Masters  of  the 
Livonian  Order  who  have  liekl  Es- 
thonia  in  their  sway.  All  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  from  Peter  the  Great  have 
been  honorary  members  of  this  Cor- 
poration. The  altarpiece  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Brigitta — a magnificent 
ruin  upon  the  sea-coast  in  full  view  of 
Reval — is  also  placed  here,  being  a 
trij)tych,  in  the  Van  Eyck  manner, 
comprising  God  the  Father,  with  the 
Infant  Saviour  in  the  centre — the  Vir- 
gin on  the  one  hand,  the  BajDtist  on 
the  other — and  strongly  recalling  por- 
tions of  the  famous  altarpiece  painted 
for  St.  Bavon’s  church  at  Glient.  On 
the  back  of  the  two  wings,  and  closing 
over  the  centre-piece,  is  the  subject  of 
the  Annunciation — 2 graceful  figures 
in  grey,  of  later  Italian  date. 

Fromenades  and  Drives. — In  the 
evening.  Gather intlial  is  the  favourite 
promenade.  This  is  an  Imperial  Lust- 
schloss,  or  palace,  at  a little  distance 
from  the  town,  surrounded  with  fine 
trees  and  well-kept  grounds,  and  wliicli 
during  the  summer  months  is  thronged 
witli  fashionable  visitors.  This  resi- 
dence, which  is  literally  a bower  of 
verdure  redeemed  from  a waste  of  sand, 
is  the  pleasant  legacy  of  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  city  of  Reval.  Being  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Reval,  it  was  here 
that  he  first  erected  a modest  little 
liouse  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Laaks- 
l)erg,  from  the  windows  of  which  he 
could  overlook  his  infant  lleet  riding 
at  anchor  in  the  bajn  But  a few  years 
previous  to  his  death  he  constructed 
the  present  jialace,  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  his  Dutch  house,  surrounded 
it  with  pleasure-grounds,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  consort  by  the  name 
of  Catherinthal.  It  has  been  the  tem- 
])orary  sojourn  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  in  succession. 


The  ]:>retty  villages  of  Kosch,  Tischer, 
and  Fall,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  are  places  at  each  of  which  a 
day  may  be  spent  very  pleasantly. 

A day  may  also  be  profitably  and 
agreeably  spent  in  driving  to  Fadis 
Kloster,  distant  23  m.  from  the  town, 
one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Esthonia. 

This  monastery  is  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  when, 
owing  to  starvation  without  its  walls, 
(and  doubtless  a very  comfortable  life 
within)  the  peasants  rose  in  numbers 
around,  murdered  the  abbot  and  monks, 
and  so  devastated  the  place,  that  in 
1448  it  had  to  receive  a further  and 
full  consecration  at  the  hands  of  Hein- 
rich, Baron  Uxkiill,  Bishop  of  Reval  ; 
at  which  time  it  was  ordained,  that 
whoever  in  any  way  enriched  or  be- 
nefited this  Kloster  of  Fadis,  should, 
for  any  sins  he  might  commit,  have  40 
days  of  penance  struck  off.  Hence, 
perhaps,  arose  the  peculiar  repute  and 
custom  in  the  sale  of  indulgences 
which  this  monastery  enjoyed. 

Hapsal,  a fashionable  bathing-place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  is  within 
a few  hours’  reach  from  Reval  by 
steamer. 

Steam  communication.  — St.  Peters- 
burg may  be  reached  from  Reval  by 
steamer  in  24  hrs.  and  Helsingfors  in 
5 hrs.  There  are  likewise  opportu- 
nities of  returning  to  England  by 
steamer,  particularly  late  in  autumn, 
wRen  navigation  higher  up  the  gulf 
becomes  uncertain  and  dangerous. 

Ilailway  communication  with  Mos- 
cow.— Travellers  wishing  to  avoid  St. 
Petersburg,  can  book  at  Reval  direct 
for  Tosna  station  on  the  Moscow  line, 
via  Gatchino.  This  branch  line  is, 
however,  principally  used  for  the  trans- 
port of  goods. 

History  of  Reval.  — Esthonia,  too 
insignificant  a country  to  govern  itself, 
but,  from  its  position,  too  tempting 
a prize  to  be  disregarded  by  neigh- 
bouring states,  has  been  roughly  used 
by  every  northern  power,  and  has  ex- 
hibited scenes  of  suffering  and  discord 
of  which  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Reval,  its  capital,  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  epitome. 

The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
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founded  in  1219  or  1223,  wlien  Wal- 
demar  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  built  a 
strong  castle  on  the  rock  now  called 
the  Domberg,  and  wdiich  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  an  ancient 
fortification  of  the  Ests,  called  Linda- 
misse,  and  subsequently  Dani  Linna, 
or  Danish  Town,  whence  the  contrac- 
tion Tallina,  the  Esthonian  name  for 
Eeval  at  the  present  day.  In  about 
1228,  the  castle  and  the  town  wliich 
sprung  up  around  it  fell  into  the  liands 
of  the  Livonian  Order  of  Knights  ; 
but  in  1237,  “Eeval”  was  restored  to 
the  Danes,  who  had  obtained  the  aid 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Merchants  from 
Bremen  and  Liibeck  obtained  permis- 
sion in  1238  to  settle  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle  and  soon  gave  to  Eeval 
that  German  character  which  it  has  to 
this  day  retained.  After  having  been 
made  the  seat  of  a bishopric  in  1240, 
Eeval  acquired  in  1284  the  privileges 
of  a Hanseatic  town.  Trade  began  to 
flourish  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
merchants  who  knew  how  to  profit  by 
the  excellent  position  of  their  town 
as  a seaport,  and  who  soon  made  it 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  that  trade,  a portion  of  the 
town  Avas  walled  in  by  order  of  the 
Queen  Mother  of  Denmark,  Marga- 
retta  Sambiria,  who  selected  Esthonia 
as  her  Wittwensitz^  confirmed  and  in- 
creased the  privileges  of  Eeval,  en- 
dowed it  with  the  right  of  coinage, 
&c.,  and  enfranchised  it  from  all  outer 
interference.  These  privileges,  hoAV- 
ever,  did  not  extend  to  the  Dorn,  where 
the  Stadthalter,  or  governor,  resided, 
and  wliich  was  independent  of  the 
town,  and  not  considered  Eeval.  But 
even  this  short  age  of  gold  was  dis- 
turbed by  many  bitter  quai  rels  about 
rights  of  boundary,  &c.  The  fertile 
province  of  Esthonia,  Avith  its  wealthy 
little  capital,  from  being  a widow’s 
dowry,  became  a bride’s  portion,  and 
in  right  of  his  wife,  a princess  of 
Hveden,  was  possessed  for  some  time 
by  a iMarkgraf  of  Brandenburg.  After 
that  it  again  changed  hands,  and  was 
at  length  formally  sold,  in  1774,  for 
19,000  marcs  of  silver,  to  the  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Livonia. 


A conflagration  consumed  Eeval  in 
1433,  and  fire  and  jilague  visited  the 
newly-built  toAvn  in  1532.  MeaiiAvhile 
the  luxurious  habits  of  the  nobility 
fell  hard  upon  the  neglected  serf,  and 
an  old  saying  still  exists,  that  “ Es- 
thonia Avas  an  Elysium  for  the  no- 
bility, a heaven  for  the  clergy,  a mine 
of  gold  for  the  stranger,  but  a hell  for 
tile  peasant.”  Consequently,  in  1560, 
the  peasants  rose  in  immense  numiiers, 
attacked  castles  and  monasteries,  kill- 
ing and  slaying  all  before  them,  and 
menaced  Eeval,  Avhere  many  of  their 
lords  had  taken  refuge.  Unaided  by 
their  knights,  who  Avere  fettered  with 
debts  and  who  had  battles  enough 
of  their  own  to  fight  at  that  time, 
and  being  moreover  menaced  by  the 
Eussians,  who  had  always  been  trou- 
blesome neighbours,  the  Eevalensers 
threAV  off  the  dominion  of  the  Order 
and  calling  over  the  aid  of  SAveden, 
took,  in  1561,  together  Avith  the  rest 
of  the  province  of  Esthonia,  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  King  Eric  XIV. 

The  Moscovite  troops  besieged  Eeval 
tAvice,  but  unsuccessfully  ; viz.  for  30 
Aveeks  in  1570-71  and  for  7 Aveeks  in 
1577.  In  1569  the  town  Avas  bom- 
barded by  Liibeck  and  Danish  vessels 
of  Avar,  and  although  its  Avails  did  not 
suffer  much  on  that  occasion,  yet  its 
trade,  no  longer  in  the  zenith  of  its 
importance,  received  a severe  bloAV 
from  so  many  successive  calamities. 

On  the  29th  Sept.  1710,  Patkul,  the 
commandant  of  Eeval,  surrendered 
the  toAvn  by  capitulation  to  Peter  the 
Great,  avIio  visited  it  for  the  first  time 
in  1711,  and  Avho  in  1713  caused  a 
military  harbour  to  be  constructed. 

Eeval  has  an  arsenal,  and  the  fleet 
from  Cronstadt  rendezvous  here  at 
times.  Eussian  vessels  of  Avar  are 
generally  stationed  in  the  harbour. 

The  province  of  Estlionia  has  been 
alloAved  to  retain  its  oAvn  jurisdiction, 
Avhich  is  administered  by  12  Land- 
rathe,  a strictly  honorary  office,  dating 
from  the  14th  cent.  The  most  dis- 
tinguislied  names  Avhich  fill  tire  pages 
of  Esthonian  Ijistory,  either  in  an 
episcopal,  military,  or  civil  capacity, 
are  those  of  the  Barons  Meyendorf, 
Uxkull  (the  Esthonian  name  for  the 
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same,  but  now  a distinct  family),  i 
Eosen,  Ungern,  Bouxliowden,  and 
Wrangell,  all  of  wliich  still  exist  in 
very  flourishing  condition,  with  many 
others,  of  more  recent  origin,  from 
Sweden,  Kussia,  and  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, including  even  the  names  of 
Douglas,  O’Rourke,  and  Lewis  of  Me- 
nar,  which  stand  here  in  friendly  pro- 
pinquity, their  British  origin  being 
overlooked  in  their  established  Estho- 
nian  antiquity. 

The  rivalry  of  St.  Petersburg  long 
deprived  Reval  of  the  last  remnant  of 
its  former  commercial  greatness,  but 
the  construction  of  the  railway  and  the 
improvement  of  the  port  are  causing 
its  trade  to  increase  every  year.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  St.  Petersburg  that  has 
to  fear  the  rivalry  of  Riga,  Reval, 
Hango,  Helsingfors,  and  other  ports 
on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
connected  as  they  now  are  by  rail  with 
the  great  producing  and  consuming 
centres  of  Russia  Proper. 


II.  Tleval  to  Baltic  Port. 

There  are  5 Stats,  between  Reval 
and  Baltic  Port,  and  the  distance  is 
45  V.  (30  m.) 

Baltic  Port.  This  small  harbour 
is  entered  by  vessels  when  the  port  of 
Reval  is  frozen.  It  is  a bleak  and 
barren  place,  with  no  attraction  for 
the  traveller. 


III.  Excursion  to  Dorpat. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting 
to  Dorpat,  and  the  choice  of  a route 
must  depend  upon  the  traveller’s  gene- 
ral plan  of  a tour  in  Russia.  Until  a 
lu-anch  line  connects  that  town  with 
the  Baltic  Rly.  a selection  will  have 
to  be  made  between  the  following 
routes,  viz. : — 

(1.)  St.  Petersburg  to  Dorpat  by 
Baltic  line  to  Wesenberg,  and  thence 
by  post. 

(2.)  St.  Petersburg  to  Dorpat  by 
Baltic  line  to  Jewe  Stat.  on  Baltic 


line,  and  thence  by  post  along  Lake 
Peipus. 

(3.)  St.  Petersburg  to  Dorpat  by 
Pskof,  and  thence  by  steamer. 

Instead  of  returning  by  one  of  the 
above  routes,  the  traveller  may  wish 
to  make  a tour  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  by 
posting  from  Dorpat  to  Riga. 

The  following  are  short  sketches  of 
these  several  routes : — 

(1.)  St.  Petersburg  to  Dorpat,  via 
Wesenberg. 

Wesenherg  {vide  above  route  to 
Reval)  is  the  chief  town  of  a district 
in  the  province  of  Esthonia.  It  lies 
at  a distance  of  IJ  v.  from  the  Rly. 
Stat.  The  distance  thence  to  Dorpat 
is  120  V.  (80  m.),  which  can  be  per- 
formed in  a post  carriage.  The  post 


stations  are : — 

versts. 

Pontifer 

. 23 

Wdggeiva  . 

. 27J 

Kurrista 

. 19i 

Moisama  . 

. 23A 

Dorpat 

. 27 

120 


(2.)  St.  Petersburg  to  Dorpat  via 
Jewe  and  along  Lake  Peipus,  133|  v. 

Travellers  wishing  to  see  Lake 
Peipus  on  their  way  to  Dorpat  must 
get  out  at 

Je'we  Stat.  {vide  above  Rte.  to 
Reval.) 

From  thence  the  post  stations  are : — 

Klein-Punjern,  21J. 

Banna-Pungern^  26|  v.  Here  the 
traveller  comes  out  on  Lake  Peipus 
(called  Chudslioe'  Oze'ro,  in  Russian). 

Nennal,  14  v.,  on  shore  of  Lake 
Peipus.  The  road  leaves  the  lake  at 
the  village  of  Chernaya,  7 v.  beyond, 
which  is  jiopulated  by  Russian  “ Old 
Believers,”  whose  principal  occupation 
is  catching  fish. 

Torma,  25|  v. 

Iggafer,  23|  v. 

Dorpat,  22|  v. 
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Route  8.- 

(3.)  St.  Petersburg  to  Dorpat  via 
Pskof. 

This  is  the  easiest  route  iu  summer, 
for  the  train  takes  7^  hrs.  in  reacliing 
Pskof  (mVZe  Rte.  1),  and  a steamer  from 
thence  along  Lake  Peipus  and  up  the 
Embach  river  reaches  Dorpat  in  10  hrs. 
more.  A steamer  leaves  Pskof  and 
Dorpat  daily,  except  on  Sundays,  at 
the  same  hour  — 8 a.m.  Fare,  1st 
class,  5 roubles. 


Dorpat.  District  town  in  prov.  of 
Livonia.  Pop.  21,000. 

Hotels : Londres  ; St,  Petersburg. 

This  picturesque  little  town,  cele- 
brated principally  for  its  learning, 
stands  on  the  hilly  banks  of  the  Em- 
bach river,  whicli  flows  from  Lake 
Wirtzj  erw  into  Lake  Peipus.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  on  the  S.  side  of 
tlie  river ; they  are  prettily  grouped 
around  the  JDomherg  and  Scldossherg, 
but  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
buildings  on  those  elevated  mounds 
are  the  ruins  of  a cath.  on  the  Dom- 
berg,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1775,  together  with  a great  part  of  the 
town.  No  vestige  beyond  this  remains 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  nucleus  of  the 
town  : all  is  new.  The  old  walls  and 
ditches  have  been  converted  into 
charming  promenades.  The  town  is, 
however,  very  pretty  and  neat,  the 
principal  square,  the  bazaar,  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  best  houses  and  shops 
are  situated  between  the  N.  base  of 
the  Domberg  and  the  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  a handsome  granite  bridge. 

The  University  was  founded  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  1032,  the  year  of 
his  death,  and,  after  various  vicissi- 
tudes, it  took  refuge  in  Sweden,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Russian  army  in 
1710.  Professors,  students,  libraries, 
museums — all  departed ; and  returned 
only  under  the  auspices  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  in  1802.  Its  library 
(containing  80,000  vols.)  is  curiously 
situated  in  the  ruins  of  the  Dom,  from 
which  the  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  very  fine.  Attached  to  the 
University  are : an  anatomical  theatre, 
and  a museum  of  natural  history ; but 
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of  all  the  collections  of  the  University, 
that  of  the  Botanical  Garden  is  the 
most  complete ; it  contains  more  than 
12,000  plants,  some  of  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  other  botanical  gar- 
dens of  Europe. 

Like  Reval,  Dorpat  had  once  its 
corps  of  Schwarzen  Hliupter,  or  “ asso- 
ciation of  citizens  for  the  defence  of  the 
city it  is  now  merely  a convivial  club. 
Among  its  treasures  is  a magnificent 
goblet  of  glass.and  gold,  2 ft.  high,  on 
which  are  engraved  a beetle,  a hum- 
ming-bird, and  a butterfly.  The  his- 
tory of  the  town  is  a stirring  and  a 
stormy  one.  The  Russians  from  the 
E.,  the  Teutonic  Knights  from  the  W., 
the  quarrels  of  both  with  the  aboriginal 
Esthonians,  and  the  bloody  wars  be- 
tween the  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Poles, 
more  than  once  laid  it  in  ashes.  It 
was  founded  in  1030  by  Yaroslaf  I., 
Grand  Duke  of  Novgorod,  who  called 
it  Yurief.  The  Teutonic  Knights  seized 
it  in  1223.  In  1559  it  was  occupied 
and  devastated  by  the  IMoscovite  troops, 
but  in  1582  it  was  ceded  by  treaty 
to  King  Stephen  Bathory  of  Poland. 
During  the  16th  cent,  it  was  held 
alternately  by  the  Swedes,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Russians,  who  at  length 
finally  annexed  it  to  the  empire  in 
1701. 

IV.  Dorpat  to  Eiga, 

The  distance  by  road  between  theso 
two  towns  is  21 5f  v.  (161  m.),  but 
the  journey  is  well  worth  making  if 
the  traveller  is  in  search  of  beautiful 
scenery,  or  if  he  wishes  to  make  him- 
self more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  Baltic  Provinces 
of  Russia. 

A caia  iage  can  easily  be  procured  at 
Dorpat,  and  the  observance  of  the  usual 
rules  as  to  posting  in  Russia  (vide 
Introduction)  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  perform  the  journey  with  consider- 
able comfort. 

The  same  route  is  of  course  avail- 
able for  those  who  wish  to  proceed  to 
Dorpat  from  Riga, 

The  post  stations  and  the  places 
worth  seeing  on  the  road  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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J'ddern  Stat.,  25  v.  from  Dorpat. 

Kuikatz  Stat.,  25  v. 

Teilitz  Stat.,  221 

Walk.  A small  town,  llj  v. 

(hdben  Stat.,  71  v. 

Stuckeln  Stat.,  21^  v. 

Wolmar.  A small  town,  20  v.  The 
next  stat.  is : 

Wenden.  Chief  town  of  district  in 
province  of  Livonia,  20  v. 

Here  the  country,  enclosed  in  tlie 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Aa,  becomes 
very  picturesque,  and  acquires  the 
name  of  the  Livonian  Switzerland. 
Adjoining  the  town,  the  traveller  will 
see  the  old  castle  of  Wenden,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  masters  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  after  the  last  remnant  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Sword  (Scliwerdt- 
Bruder)  had  been  received  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  after 
Livonia  had  become  a province  of  the 
• latter. 

The  fine  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
are  situated  in  the  park,  to  which  the 
public  are  admitted  by  the  liberality 
of  Count  Sievers,  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  castle  once  belonged  to 
Axel  Oxenstierna,  Chancellor  of  Swe- 
den, to  whom  it  was  given  by  Queen 
Christina;  and  later  it  became  the 
property  of  Count  Bestujef,  minister  of 
tire  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Kussia.  The 
Sievers  family  have  held  it  for  3 gene- 
rations. The  park  which  encloses  the 
ruins  was  planted  by  the  father  of  the 
present  proprietor,  who,  after  taking 
part  in  the  war  of  1812-13  as  a general 
in  tlie  Eussian  army  (and  who  later 
became  a senator),  devoted  the  leisure 
of  his  old  age  to  the  embellishment  of 
Ills  estate.  The  ruins  are  refiected 
in  a beautiful  sheet  of  limpid  water, 
Inought  in  pipes  from  a distance  of 
nearly  2 miles,  while  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  a group  of  rocks,  from  which  a jet 
of  water  rises  to  a height  of  42  ft.  The 
couityard  of  the  castle,  which  is  still 
inhabited,  is  separated  from  the  town 
only  by  an  ancient  wall. 

In  the  first  house  on  cn-tering  the 
town  the  traveller  will  find  the  post 
and  telegraph  offices.  A little  beyond 
is  a Protestant  ch.  (once  a Eoman 
Cath.  Ch.),  in  which  are  the  tombs  of 
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several  m.asters  of  the  Teutonic  order  ; 
amongst  them  that  of  the  famous  Plet- 
tenberg,  wliose  bust  in  bronze — a copy 
of  the  bust  which  is  in  the  Walhalla 
at  Eatisbon — was  likewise  placed  with- 
in its  walls  by  the  nobility  of  Livonia. 
Another  tomb  will  be  pointed  out  as 
that  of  Patricius,  a Eoman  Cath.  bishop, 
whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
fruitless  attempt  made  by  King  Stephen 
Bathory  of  Poland  to  support  the  cause 
of  Catholicism  in  Livonia,  by  estab- 
lishing a bishopric  at  Wenden.  Over 
the  altar  is  a very  fine  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  painted  by  Academician 
Keller,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  ch.  by  the  Sievers  family. 

Hotels.  — The  Schloss  Traiteur  is 
within  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  ; 
the  Deutsches  Haas  is  in  the  town  ; as 
also  an  inn,  at  which  post-horses  are 
supplied. 

Wenden  is  connected  with  Eiga  by 
an  excellent  macadamized  road.  The 
firat  8 versts  are  only  on  a branch  of  the 
Pskof-Eiga  high  road,  on  which  the 
1st  stat.  is  Bamotzky,  16  v.  from  Wen- 
den. But  travellers  are  advised  to 
take,  instead  of  the  chausse'e,  a road 
which  leads  to 

Carlsruhe  Bamotzky,  14  v.  from 
Wenden. 

This  road  is  extremely  picturesque, 
and  gives  travellers  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  Carlsruhe,  a very  fine  country- 
house  belon.ging  to  the  Countess  Sie- 
vers (wife  of  the  proprietor  of  Wenden). 
The  house,  which  is  of  the  Dutch 
style  of  architecture,  was  built  and 
the  grounds  laid  out,  by  an  English 
banker  of  the  name  of  Pearson.  The 
wmlks  follow  the  windings  of  the 
lovely  Ammat  r.,  an  affluent  of  the 
Aa,  into  which  it  falls  at  a distance 
of  5 m.  from  Carlsruhe  House.  Salmon, 
trout,  and  grayling  may  be  caught  in 
abundance  in  the  Ammat.  The  salmon 
are  more  especially  fine  in  the  A a, 
which  they  ascend  from  the  Baltic, 
into  which  the  river  falls  at  a distance 
of  40  m.  from  Carlsruhe. 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Ammat, 
the  traveller  will  reach  the  Pskof- 
Eiga  high  road,  at  a distance  of  2^  v. 
from  Carlsruhe,  and  a drive  of  2J  v. 
more  will  bring  him  to  Eamotzky  Stat. 
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The  stat.  beyond  Eamotzky  is 

Segeicold,  25J  v. 

Between  Eamotzky  and  Segehvold 
will  be  seen  the  Castle  of  Segewold, 
the  seat  of  the  Borcli  family,  with  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  tlie  same 
name,  on  the  1.  slopes  of  the  valley  of 
the  Aa,  and  opposite  to  it,  the  Castle 
of  Cremon,  belongiug  to  Prince  Lieven, 
and  that  of  Treiden,  in  the  possession 
of  the  baronial  family  of  Campen- 
bausen.  The  next  stat.  beyond  Sege- 
wold  is 

Rodenpors,  23  v.  Half-way  between 
this  and  Eiga  is  a long  causeway  and 
bridge  across  the  Jilgel  r.,  which  unites 
lakes  Jagel  and  Stint ; to  the  h,  on 
the  shore  of  lake  Jagel,  will  be.  seen 
the  splendid  woollen  mills  of  Pichlau, 
celebrated  in  Eussia.  Ten  versts  be- 
yond is 

Eiga.  For  description,  vide  Ete.  5. 


EOUTE  0. 

ST.  PETEUSEURG  TO  NOVGOROD  THE 
GREAT. 

This  is  an  excursion  which  all  tra- 
vellers who  take  an  interest  in  Eussian 
hit-tory  and  antiquities  should  make. 

In  summer,  the  journey  may  be  per- 
formed by  rail  (4  to  5 hrs.)  to  VoUdiova 
Stat.,  on  Moscow  line  (vide  Ete.  10), 
and  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Volkliof 
river  (4  to  5 hrs.)  ; but  in  winter  the 
narrow-gauge  rly.,  from  Chudovo  Stat. 
on  Moscow  line,  to  Novgorod  (about 
2^  hrs.),  will  have  to  be  taken.  The 
trip  need  not  occupy  more  than  2 or  3 
days.  Travellers  who  cannot  speak 
Eussian  are  recommended  to  take  a 
commissioner  with  them. 

Assuming  that  the  traveller  will 
prefer  to  go  by  rail  the  whole  way, 
the  route  from  St.  Petersburg  will 
be  as  follows : 

Chudova  Stat.,  on  Moscow  line  (vide 
Ete.  10).  This  is  the  junction  for  the 
narrow-gauge  line.  Distance  to  Nov- 
gorod, 68  V.  (45  m.).  Fare — 1st  Class, 
2 Es, ; tliat  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Chudova  being  Es.  4.40. 


The  country  through  which  the  line 
passes  is  very  poor,  hat,  and  uninter- 
esting. The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  banks  of  the  Volkhof  r.  Four 
stats,  beyond  Chudova  is 

Novgorod.  Pop.  18,000. 

Hotel:  Solovief,  in  the  main,  or 

Moscow  st. 

Club.  Travellers  may  easily  obtain 
admission,  by  presenting  their  cards, 
to  the  Nobility  Club,  where  a better 
dinner  will  be  obtained  than  at  tlio 
hotel.  It  is  not,  however,  available 
for  ladies. 

History. — The  glorious  history  of 
this  old  city  may  be  read  in  its 
churches,  the  only  surviving  inonu- 
ments  of  its  former  greatness.  It  was 
the  cradle  of  the  Eussian  emjhre,  for 
the  Eurik  dynasty  hrst  settled  tliere 
in  862.  The  Grand-ducal  throne 
having  been  soon  after  removed  to 
Kief,  the  citizens  of  Novgorod  grew 
in  power  as  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Eurik  weakened  their  dominion  hj 
constant  wars  in  dis]3utes  relative  to 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Kief.  From  1136  the  Novgorodians 
acquired  the  right  of  calling  in  jirinces 
to  govern  them  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  city,  and  of  “ showing  them  the 
way  out  of  it  ” when  they  gave  no 
satisfaction.  Their  iiopular  assem- 
blies, or  Veche,  strengthened  by  the 
subdivision  of  Eussia  into  petty  prin- 
cipalities, assumed  still  greater  au- 
thority during  the  Mongol  invasion. 
They  devised  in  open  council  common 
measures  of  protection.  The  dominion 
of  the  invaders  once  establisheil  over 
the  greater  part  of  Eussia,  with  the 
exception  of  Novgorod, — which  tlie 
Tartars  never  readied,  except  later,  in 
the  train  of  a Moscovite  army, — the 
princes,  who  had  always  sought  merely 
their  own  personal  advantage,  were 
gained  over  to  the  camps  of  the  Khans 
by  bribes  and  olfers  of  support  against 
their  unruly  people,  who  were  thus 
driven  into  still  stronger  union.  Ee- 
lying  on  the  support  of  his  Tartar 
protectors  and  the  power  of  his  officers, 
Yaroslaf,  Grand  Duke  of  Novgorod  in 
127U,  neglected  the  conditions  on 
wliicli  he  had  ascended  the  throne, 
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piirsued  a despotic  course,  and  became 
deaf  to  the  popular  voice.  The  bell  of 
the  Veche  soon  struck  the  hour  of  his 
downfall.  The  citizens  assembled  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  at 
once  resolved  to  depose  Yaroslaf  and 
to  put  his  favourites  to  death.  The 
chief  of  these  was  killed,  the  others 
fled  to  sanctuary,  leaving  their  houses 
to  be  pillaged  and  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  angry  populace.  An  act  of 
accusation  was  Ijrought  against  the 
Pj’ince  in  the  name  of  Novgorod. 

“ Why,”  asked  the  citizens,  “ didst 
thou  take  possession  of  the  palace  of 
Mortkinitch  ? Why  didst  thou  take 
silver  from  the  boyars  Nikifor,  Kobert, 
and  Bartholomew  ? Why  didst  thou 
send  away  tlie  foreigners  (merchants) 
who  lived  peaceably  among  us  ? Why 
do  thy  birdcatchers  (ducks  were  then 
plentiful)  deprive  us  of  our  river  Volk- 
liof,  and  thy  huntsmen  of  our  fields  ? 
Let  thy  oppression  now  cease ! Go 
where  thou  willst ; we  shall  find  an- 
other prince.” 

“ Who  can  resist  God  and  the  Great 
Novgorod?”  was  a proverbial  expres- 
sion of  the  time,  evidently  founded  on 
a consciousness  of  popular  power.  The 
“ Lord  Great  Novgorod,”  as  the  State 
was  quaintly  styled,  exercised  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  until  John  III. 
incorporated  it  with  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Moscow  in  1478.  The  an- 
cient trade  of  Novgorod  with  the  Han- 
seatic towns  had  made  it  a centre 
of  immense  wealth,  and  it  once  covered 
an  area  of  40  miles  in  circumference. 
The  first  Russian  money  was  coined 
there  in  the  early  j^art  of  the  15th 
cent.  John  III.  was  obliged  to  re- 
move more  than  8000  boyars  and  50 
families  of  merchants  to  Moscow,  be- 
fore he  could  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
independence  wdiich  so  many  centuries 
of  freedom  and  prosperity  had  fostered. 
The  Veche  bell  was  likewise  carried 
away  to  Moscow  (where  it  was  broken 
and  recast),  with  countless  treasures 
in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
However,  a still  sterner  fate  awaited 
the  city.  John  the  Terrible,  informed 
tliat  the  Novgorodians  intended  to 
submit  to  the  Prince  of  Lithuania, 
suddenly  appearetl  on  the  Volkhof 
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with  an  army  of  Opritchniks,  who 
sacked  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  during  an  occupation  of  six  weeks 
threw  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  into  the  river.  During 
the  interregnum  that  followed  the 
extinction  of  the  Rurik  line,  Novgorod, 
and  its  “ younger  brother  ” Pskof,  con- 
templated a union  under  a prince  of 
Sweden.  This  was  the  last  inefiectual 
effort  made  by  the  Novgorodians  to 
re-establish  their  ancient  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name. 

Sights. — The  principal  sights  are  : — • 

1.  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  anciently 
“ the  heart  and  soul  of  Great  Novgo- 
rod.” Here  the  princes  were  crowned, 
and  in  front  of  it  the  Veches  were  oc- 
casionally held.  The  first  cathedral  at 
Novgorod  was  built  in  989.  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  originally  erected  in 
1045,  by  the  grandson  of  St.  Vladimir. 
It  was  constructed  by  artisans  from 
Constantinople,  after  the  model  of  the 
famous  St.  Sophia.  It  was  pillaged 
A.D.  1065  by  the  Prince  of  Polotsk, 
and  again  in  1570  by  the  Opritchniks 
of  John  the  Terrible.  The  Swedes, 
under  Delagardie,  in  1611,  after  kill- 
ing two  of  the  priests,  destroyed  the 
charter  granted  to  the  cathedral  in 
1504.  Tim  frescoes  were  executed  in 
the  12th  cent.,  but  the  entire  build- 
ing, both  within  and  without,  was 
completely  renovated  and  restored  be- 
tween 1820  and  1837.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  Russia,  its  architec- 
ture will  afford  an  interesting  study. 
The  cupola  is  supported  by  eight  mas- 
sive quadrangular  pillars.  There  are 
two  more  similar  pillars  at  the  altar. 
Five  chapels,  or  altars,  stand  within 
the  cathedral,  having  been  added  at 
various  periods  from  the  12th  to  the 
16th  cents.  The  high-altar  is  of  oak, 
and  is  approached  by  two  stone  steps. 
The  mosaic- work  on  the  wall  behind 
the  altar  is  considered  to  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  building  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  consequently  Byzantine 
work. 

The  Ikonostas  was  put  up  in  1341. 
The  most  remarkable  images  in  it 
are : — 1.  The  Saviour,  a copy  of  an 
ancient  image  attributed  to  the  Greek 
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Emperor  Manuel  and  taken  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow 
in  3 570.  2,  St.  Sophia,  a copy,  of  the 

' same  date  as  the  church,  of  a Byzan- 
! tine  image.  3.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
brought,  according  to  local  tradition, 

I from  Khersonesus,  together  with  some 
I celebrated  crosses  now  in  the  Cathedral 
1 of  the  Assumption,  by  St.  Vladimir. 
The  remaining  images,  15  in  number, 
are  of  greater  or  less  antiquity.  On 
pillars  above  the  choir  are  fresco  re- 
presentations of  canonized  princes  and 
ecclesiastics. 

The  chief  shrines  are  : — 1.  Of  'St. 
Anne,  daughter  of  King  Olaf  of 
Sweden,  and  consort  of  Yaroslaf  I. 
She  was  the  first  to  set  an  example  of 
taking  the  veil,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  widowed  empresses  in  Byzan- 
j tinm.  She  died  in  1050.  2.  In  a 

niche  of  the  same  wall  lie  the  remains 
of  St.  Vladimir,  son  of  Yaroslaf  and 
I Anne,  and  founder  of  the  cathedral, 
who  died  a.d.  1052.  These  relics  were 
placed  there  in  1652.  3.  St.  Nikita, 

I Archbishop  of  Novgorod,  reposes  in  a 
silver  shrine.  He  was  canonized  for 
I his  great  piety.  His  prayers  extin- 
! guished  the  fiames  which  once  threat- 
I ened  Novgorod  with  destruction,  and 
brought  down  rain  on  the  parclied 
ji  earth.  He  died  in  1 108.  4.  At  the  S. 
i wall  of  the  high-altar  stands  an  empty 
ij  reddish  slate  tomb,  and  over  it  a bronze 
I shrine,  in  which  repose  the  remains  of 
I St.  Mstislaf  “the  Brave,”  Grand  Duke 
j of  Novgorod,  who  obtained  great  re- 
j nown  in  the  war  for  the  succession, 

I and  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Novgo- 
rodians  to  become  their  prince.  He 
j freed  Pskof  from  its  enemies,  and  coni- 
I pelled  the  Chiids,  or  Finns,  to  pay 
1 tribute.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatness 
li|  he  was  overtaken  by  disease,  and, 
d having  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
ij  into  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  took 
l:|  the  Holy  Communion  before  the  assem- 
■;  bled  citizens,  and,  after  commending 
^ his  wife  and  his  3 sons  to  the  care  of 
his  brothers,  crossed  his  once  mighty 
' arms  on  his  breast  and  expired,  14th 
June,  1180.  5.  In  the  N.  chapel,  in  a 
rich  silver  shrine  (1856),  lies  exposed 
the  body  of  John,  Archbishop  of  Nov- 
gorod, who  died  1186.  There  are  10 


-Novgorod. 

other  shrines  of  saints  who  lived  be- 
tween 1030  and  1653.  Nineteen  arch- 
bishops and  Metropolitans,  between 
1223  and  1818,  are  also  buried  within 
the  cathedral,  together  with  many 
princes.  Only  2 of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombs  of  the  latter  are  now  legible  ; 
they  record  the  deaths  of  Prince  Mstis- 
laf Eostislavitch  in  1178,  and  of  Vasili 
Mstislavitch  a.d.  1218. 

Among  other  interesting  objects 
within  the  ch.  may  be  mentioned  : 1. 
The  thrones  of  the  Tsar  and  Metro- 
politan, erected  in  1560 ; 2.  Large  brass 
chandeliers,  suspended  in  1600.  The  2 
doors  which  open  into  the  Chapel  of 
the  Nativity  are  very  remarkable. 
They  are  of  oak,  overlaid  with  metallic 
plates  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
bearing  various  devices  and  scrolls. 
In  the  6 panels  in  each  door  the  same 
beautiful  cross  is  repeated  in  metal 
work,  within  a border.  Tiadition 
says  they  were  brought  from  the 
ancient  town  of  Sigtoun,  in  Sweden, 
pillaged  in  1187  by  pirates,  among 
whom  were  some  Novgorodiaus.  The 
Korsun  (or  Khersonesus)  doors,  at 
the  W.  entrance,  are  likewise  of  wood, 
overlaid  with  bronze,  bearing  54  in- 
scriptions in  Slavonian  and  Latin. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
14th  cent.,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  13th  or  14th 
cents.  It  is  in  dispute  wdiether  the 
Korsun  doors  came  from  Khersonesus 
or  from  Magdeburg.  Another  account 
states  that  they  were  carried  into  Po- 
land by  Boleslas  II.,  when  they  were 
placed  in  a Koman  Catholic  church, 
and  subsequently  transported  to  Nov- 
gorod. The  high  alto-relievos  in  bronze 
are  of  splendid  design  and  great  in- 
terest, quite  equal  to  the  famous  doors 
of  S.  Zeno  at  Verona  and  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  them,  the  sub- 
jects being  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  wonderfully  preserved. 
Their  Byzantine  origin  is  evidently 
apocryphal.  All  works  of  art  were 
anciently  called  Korsun  work  in 
Russia,  whence  the  name. 

The  Sacristy,  which  is  in  a room  at 
the  top  of  the  catliedral,  contains 
several  ecclesiastical  objects  of  interest, 
althongli  the  more  ancient  treasures 
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have  been  removed,  stolen,  or  burnt  at 
various  periods.  There  is  a printed 
copy  of  the  Gospels  in  a cover  of  the 
16th  cent.  The  mitres,  croziers,  and 
panagias  are  of  the  16th  and  17th 
cents.  Among  the  antiquities,  not 
ecclesiastical,  are:  1.  A cap  of  main- 
tenance, of  wood,  covered  with  silk, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  tlie  Gd. 
Dukes  of  Novgorod;  2.  Archbishop’s 
seal;  3.  Silk  standard,  with  a mono- 
gram of  the  Saviour’s  name — tradition 
says  it  was  canied  before  the  ancient 
Governors  of  Novgorod;  4.  Large  silk 
standard  of  Novgorod,  presented  by 
the  Tsars  Peter  and  John  in  1693;  5. 
A collection  of  small  silver  coins  from 
John  III.  to  Peter  I.;  6.  Old  dishes  of 
German  work;  7.  Walking-stick  used 
by  Peter  the  Gt.  in  Novgorod,  a medal 
with  his  effigy,  a horn  snuff-box,  and 
a cylindrical  cup  of  bone,  the  two 
latter  turned  by  the  Tsar. 

Library. — This  was  one  of  the  richest 
in  Kussia,  but  in  1859  the  MSS.  were 
removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  A collec- 
tion of  20  letters  from  Peter  the  Great 
to  Catherine  I.,  and  his  son  Alexis, 
&c.,  is  still  preserved  there. 

2.  The  Kremlin.,  or  stone  wall,  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  was  founded 
1302,  rebuilt  1490,  and  repaired  in 
1698  and  1818.  A pavilion,  in  a 
garden  which  occupies  the  bed  of  the 
old  moat,  is  raised  on  the  spot  in  which 
lived  (in  the  15th  cent.)  Martha  Bo- 
retskaya, a celebrated  female,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  “ Possadnik,”  or  Gover- 
nor of  Novgorod.  The  cathedral,  the 
archiepiscopal  jDalace,  and  several 
churches,  stand  within  the  walls. 

3.  The  Veche  tower,  at  the  Bazaar, 
in  which  the  bell  that  summoned  the 
citizens  to  open  deliberation  was  once 
suspended. 

Travellers  will  see  the  great  Monu- 
ment, erected  in  1862,  to  commemorate 
the  1000th  anniversary  of  the  existence 
of  the  Eussian  Empire.  The  figures 
on  it  are  emblematical  of  the  several 
periods  of  Eussian  history.  The  design 
is  by  a Eussian  academician,  but  it  was 
cast  by  the  English  firm  of  Nicholls 
and  Plincke,  of  the  “English  Maga- 
zine,” at  8t.  Petersburg. 


‘Novgorod. 

A place  called  Gorodische,  on  an 
island  of  the  Volkhof,  will  be  pointed 
out  as  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the 
ancient  Princes  of  Novgorod,  but  no 
ruins  are  extant  on  it. 

A very  ancient  ch.,  the  Spass  Nere- 
ditsa,  with  some  frescoes  of  great  an- 
tiquity, stands  near  this  site. 

A visit  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
Museum  of  Eussian  antiquities,  ar- 
ranged and  kept  by  Father  Bogos- 
lofski,  a learned  and  obliging  priest 
of  the  Eussian  Chm’ch,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  act  as  cicerone,  provided  his 
visitors  can  profit  by  his  explanations 
in  the  Eussian  tongue. 

An  old  barge,  which  Catherine  II. 
used  in  her  progresses  through  Eussia, 
and  which  she  presented  to  the  nobles 
of  Novgorod,  is  kept  in  a brick  build- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Volkhof,  close 
to  the  road  to  the  Yuryef  Monastery^ 
which  travellers  should  not  fail  to  see. 
It  is  situated  2 m.  out  of  Novgorod, 
between  the  Volkhof  and  Kniajevka 
rivers,  on  an  elevation  of  considerable 
picturesque  effect.  Having  been 
founded  Jn  1031,  by  Yaroslaf,  son  of 
Vladimir,  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  important  monasteries  in  Eussia. 
There  are  3 chs.  within  it ; that  dedi- 
cated to  George  the  Martyr  is  the 
oldest,  having  been  erected  in  1119. 
They  were  repaired  in  1807,  at  the 
expense  of  Countess  Orloff  of  Chesme, 
who  also  caused  the  handsome  belfry 
to  be  built.  Among  the  treasures 
which  this  monastery  possesses  are 
the  charters  given  to  it  in  1128  and 
1132,  an  altar-cloth  of  1449,  and  a 
cross  studded  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  presented  in  1599.  The  fete 
of  this  monastery  is  held  on  the 
14-26th  Sept.,  the  festival  of  the 
Elevation  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  the 
limits  of  this  Handbook  any  other  of 
the  numerous  churches  and  monasteries 
with  which  old  Novgorod  is  adorned. 
They  are  mostly  of  great  antiquity,  and 
will  fully  repay  a minute  inspection 
and  inquiry  on  the  spot.  A wcnk  by 
Count  M.  Tolstoy,  1862,  in  the  Eussian 
language,  contains  the  most  complete 
information, 

A baud  plays  twice  a week  during 
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summer  in  the  Summer  Garden,  which 
is  unfortunately  not  kept  in  very  good 
order. 

An  excursion  might  he  made  across 
the  Ilmen  lake  in  the  steamer  which 
leaves  every  day  for  Staraya  Muss, 
a fashionable  watering-place  where 
salt  baths  are  taken.  The  steamer 
crosses  in  about  3 J hrs.  Hotel : Knocli, 
pretty  good.  In  winter  the  lake  is 
crossed  in  a sledge,  but  Staraya  Euss 
is  not  wortli  seeing  at  that  season. 


ROUTE  10. 


ST.  PETEESBUEG 

TO 

BIOSCOW, 

WITH 

BEANCH 

LINE 

TO 

RYBINSK, 

AND 

BRANCH 

EJEF. 

LINE 

TO 

TOK.JOK 

AND 

By  evening  mail  train  in  15  hrs, ; 
fare,  1st  class,  22  rs. ; by  other  trains, 
19  rs. ; sleeping  ticket,  2 rs.  extra. 

This  line,  601  v,  (103  m.)  in  length, 
was  constructed  and  long  worked  by 
the  Government.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Grand  Russian  Railway 
Company.  The  principal  stations  .are 
solidly  and  handsomely  built.  The 
refreshment  - rooms  are  abundantly 
supplied;  and  passengers  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  time  for  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper.  The  first  stat.  is 

Kolpino,  21  V.  There  is  a very 
large  steam  factory  here,  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great.  Marine  engines  for 
the  navy  are  made  at  the  Kolpino 
works. 

Tosno,  50  V.  Junct.  here  with 
brancli  line  to  Gatchino,  connecting 
Reval  with  Mo.scow  (vide  Rte.  8). 

Miiisia. — 1875. 


Liuban*  78  v.  (52  m.),  the  first  large 
stat,  (It  will  sutfice  to  mention  the 
principal  stoppages  or  places  to  which 
any  interest  attaches.) 

Chudova,  111  v.  The  Volkhof  river 
will  be  passed  here.  It  flows  from 
lake  Ilmen  into  that  of  Ladoga,  and  is 
navigable  for  barges  along  its  entire 
course.  Junction  with  line  to  Nov- 
gorod the  Great,  vide  Rte.  9. 

Volhhova,  118  v.  (79  m.),  next  stat., 
at  foot  of  the  bridge.  Steamers  for 
Novgorod  hence  in  summer,  vide 
Rte.  9. 

Malo-Vyshera^^  152  v.  The  river 
Msta,  which  rises  in  the  Valdai  hills, 
and  flows  into  lake  Ilmen,  will  be 
passed  halfway  between  this  and  the 
next  station.  Immediately  outside  the 
station  is  an  immense  iron  bridge, 
built  over  a ravine,  on  the  American 
principle,  over  a height  of  190  ft. 
Another  bridge,  nearly  as  large,  over 
the  Msta,  will  be  passed. 

Ohulofha,^  229  v.  Two  stats,  be- 
yond is 

Valdai,  265  v.,  near  the  small  town 
of  that  name  on  the  Valdai  Ijake  (Pop. 
4000),  celebrated  for  its  bells,  which 
may  Ido  purchased  at  tiie  stat.  They 
are  small,  and  when  attached  to 
harness  have  a very  harmonious  eflect. 
Scythes  and  sickles  are  also  manu- 
factured here.  Scenery  wooded  and 
hilly.  The  Dvina,  Volga,  and  Volk- 
hof rise  in  the  Valdai  hills.  A mo- 
nastery stands  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  lake.  It  is  called  the  Iverski,  and 
was  founded  in  1652  by  the  patriarch 
Nicon,  A copy  of  the  image  of  the 
Il>erian  Mother  of  God,  brought  from 
Mount  Athos  in  1648  and  now  at  Mos- 
cow, adorns  the  altar-screen  of  the 
principal  chapel.  The  Patriarch,  fre- 
quently came  here. 

Bologoe,*  295  v.  (197  m.).  Junction 
with  branch  line  to  Mybinsk. 


[Travellers  bound  to  Rybinsk  get 
out  here.  The  distance  to  Rybinsk  is 
280  V.  (187  m.),  and  the  train  runs  in 

* The  Courier  or  mail  train  only  stops  at  the 
stations  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
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9 or  10  hrs.  Fare,  Es.  8,  40  c.  There 
is  nothing  interesting  to  observe  on 
this  route  until  the  train  stops  at 

Kybinsk,  Pop.  18,000,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Volga  and  Sbeksna. 
Although  only  made  a town  in  1778, 
Eybinsk  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  centres  of  the  empire, 
especially  for  grain.  The  Mariinsk 
canal  system  begins  here.  By  it  the 
grain  and  tallow  from  the  provinces 
along  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
are  carried  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
goods  are  transhipped  in  summer,  at 
Eybinsk,  into  smaller  vessels  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  Volga  and  the  several 
fluviatile  systems,  giving  employment 
to  100,000  labourers.  4000  to  5000 
vessels  arrive  there  yearly,  with 
cargoes  valued  at  about  4,000,000Z. : 
and  7000  to  8000  leave  it  with  goods 
to  the  amount  of  5.j  millions  sterling. 

There  are  two  hotels  at  Eybinsk, 
frequented  by  native  merchants.] 


Moscow  line  continued. 

Vyshni-Volocholi,  337  v.,  town  in 
province  of  Tver,  on  the  river  Tsna 
(Pop.  15,000).  A canal  which  rises 
liere,  by  joining  several  rivers  and 
lakes,  unites  the  Volga  and  the  Neva, 
and  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  The 
rly.  and  the  improvement  of  a rival 
canal  system,  by  way  of  the  Svir  and 
Sheksna  rivers,  have  considerably 
lessened  the  importance  of  the  town. 

Spirovo,"^  368  v.  2 stats,  beyond  is 

Ostashkovo,  408  v.  (272  m.).  Junc- 
tion with  branch  line  to  Torjok  and 


[The  distance  by  rail  from  Ostash- 
kovo to  Toejok  is  33  v.  This  latter 
town  has  a pop.  of  15,000.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  Eussia  leather,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  silver,  and  silk 
thread,  for  slippers,  cushions,  bags,  &c. 
Specimens  of  these  wares  will  be  seen 
at  Ostashkovo  stat.,  but  they  are  as 


cheaply  procured  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow.  Torjok  is  the  farthest 
point  in  this  direction  reached  by  the 
French  in  1812. 

Ejef  (Pop.  20,000),  129  v.  (86  m.), 
from  Ostashkovo  (Fare  Es.  3,  87  c.)  is 
an  important  centre  of  inland  trade 
(hemp,  linseed,  and  flax).  It  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Volga.  There  is  a Theatre  in  the 
Kniaz-Feodorof  part  of  the  town,  the 
other  half  of  which  is  called  the  Kniaz- 
Dmitrofskaya,  or  Polish,  side.  Steamers 
run  3 times  a week  between  Ejef  and 
Tver.  Time  11  hrs.  Fare,  Es.  4,  50  c.] 


Moscoio  line  continued. 

Tver,*  448  v.  (299  m.)  Chief  town 
of  province.  (Pop.  28,000). 

Muller's  JTofeZ,the  old  posting-house, 
affords  excellent  accommodation. 

Here  the  traveller  crosses  the  Volga, 
and  has  the  first  glimpse  of  that 
mighty  stream,  which,  rising  47  m. 
S.W.  from  Valdai,  now  becomes  navi- 
gable, after  flowing  through  several 
small  lakes.  Steamers  ply  lienee  to 
Astrakhan,  a distance  of  about  2150  m. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1 182,  and 
was  the  seat  of  a principality.  It  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  stands  175  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  A cathedral,  re- 
built in  1682,  and  a very  handsome 
belfry  of  3 tiers,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects.  Many  of  the  princes 
of  Tver  and  their  consorts  (between 
1272  and  1408)  lie  buried  there.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built  in 
1584,  is  a fine  remnant  of  ancient 
Eussian  architecture.  There  are  secret 
chambers  in  the  upper  storey  where 
the  clergy  and  citizens  concealed  their 
treasure  in  time  of  danger.  The 
Otrotch  Uspenski  Monastery,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Volga  and  Tvertsa, 
was  the  prison  of  the  Metropolitan 
Philip,  whose  cell  is  still  shown  (vide 
Cathedral  of  Assumption,  Moscow). 
In  this  he  was  murdered  by  Maliuta, 
an  agent  of  John  the  Terrible,  who, 
after  committing  the  crime,  announced 
to  the  monks  that  the  venerable  pre- 
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late  had  died  from  the  fumes  of  the 
stove. 

There  is  a very  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  iron,  shipped  hence  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  tae  Iverisa  river  and 
several  canals.  The  iron  is  brought 
from  the  Ural  to  be  manufactured  at 
Tver  into  nails,  and  in  that  shape 
much  of  it  returns  to  the  place  of 
original  production. 


[Steamers  leave  Tver  daily  down  the 
Volga  for  Yaroslaf,  and  there  is  also 
steam  communication  with  Rjef  (see 
above).  The  following  towns  are 
passed : — 

Korclief,  57  m.  from  Tver. 

Kcdiazin,  120  m.  from  Tver. 

Uglitch,  125  m.  from  Tver.  13,000 
Inhab. 

The  latter  is  a town  of  considerable 
historical  interest.  The  steamer  stops 
here  some  hours.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  about  a.d.  950.  It 
was  long  governed  by  princes  from 
Vladimir.  In  1237  the  inhabitants 
submitted  to  the  Tartars,  who  subse- 
quently ravaged  it  during  a quarrel 
with  its  prince.  The  town  continued 
the  scene  of  an  incessant  internecine 
war  between  rival  princes,  until  John 
III.  annexed  it  to  Moscow.  On  the 
death  of  John  the  Terrible,  in  1584, 
the  Council  of  Boyars  persecuted  the 
family  of  his  last  consort,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1580.  She  was  exiled, 
with  her  son  Dimitry  to  Uglitch, 
where  the  young  prince  was  assassi- 
nated {vide  Cath.  of  Assumption  at 
Moscow).  Prince  Gustavus,  son  of 
Eric  King  of  Sweden,  exiled  from  his 
country,  was  invited  to  Uglitch  by  the 
Ttar  Boris  Godunof,  who  caused  him 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  that 
town  in  1611,  on  his  refusal  to  marry 
his  daughter.  He  was  later  removed 
U)  1 aroslaf  and  then  to  Kashin,  where 
I lie  died.  On  the  death  of  Boris,  the 
{ town  was  treacherously  surrendered  to 
I the  Poles  by  a citizen,  when  20,000 
j of  its  inhabitants  are  stated  to  have 
been  massacred  and  burnt  in  a huge 
bonfire.  The  monasteries  on  that 
occasion  were  pillaged  of  all  their 


— Uglitch, 

treasures.  Fires  and  inundations  in 
the  18th  cent,  complete  the  list  of 
misfortunes  to  which  the  town  has 
been  a prey. 

The  palace  of  young  Demetrius, 
built  in  1462,  stands  in  the  principal 
square  of  the  town.  It  has  been  re- 
stored. 

Myslikin,  168  m.  from  Tver. 

Mologa^  203  m.  from  Tver.  The 
Tikhvin  canal  system  begins  liere. 

Yahoslaf,  291  m.  from  Tver,  vide 
Rte.  11.] 


Moscow  line  continued. 

Klin,*  521  v.  (347  m.),  town  in  pro- 
vince of  Moscow ; 5000  Inhab.  2 stats, 
beyond  is 

Kriukova,  568  v.  (379  m.).  Stat.  for 
Monastery  of  New  Jerusalem  or  Vosk- 
resenski  {Resurrection),  which  is  about 
14  m.  distant. 


[Travellers  wishing  to  visit  this 
famed  monastery  will  have  to  take 
post-horses  here.  A tarantas  or  a com- 
mon cart  may  be  obtained  for  3 to  4 
rubles,  there  and  back,  returning  next 
day. 

Tolerable  accommodation  will  be 
obtained  at  the  hostelry  attached  to 
the  monastery,  the  last  house  on  the 
left,  approaching  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
nastery, but  a basket  of  provisions 
should  be  brought. 

An  important  page  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Russia  may  be  read 
here.  We  come  upon  the  life  and 
doingsof  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  monastery  in 
1657.  On  his  frequent  journeys  to  the 
Iberian  Convent  at  Valdai  he  always 
stopped  at  the  village  of  Voskresensk, 
and  in  1655  built  a ch.  on  some  land 
which  he  purchased  there.  The  Tsar 
Alexis,  present  at  its  consecration, 
named  the  ch.,  at  the  desire  of  Nicon, 
the  New  Jerusalem.  The  Patriarch 
then  sent  for  a model  of  the  Church  of 
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the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, which 
he  set  about  to  imitate.  The  neigh- 
bouring accidents  of  country  he  called 
after  various  sacred  sites  in  Palestine. 
The  river  Istra  was  converted  into  the 
Jordan;  a brook,  purposely  formed, 
became  the  Kedron;  a neighbouring 
village  was  dignified  into  Nazareth ; 
and  on  the  mound  on  which  the  Tsar 
stood  when  he  bestowed  the  name  of 
New  Jerusalem  he  built  a chapel  and 
called  it  Eleon. 

But  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  was 
suddenly  ‘withdrawn  from  the  pre- 
late. Nicon  arrogated  to  himself  a 
power  in  civil  as  well  as  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  of  which  the  Tsar 
and  his  courtiers  became  jealous.  He 
also  brought  down  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  per- 
secuted most  rigorously  for  intemper- 
anee  and  other  irregularities.  His  in- 
novations in  the  ritual  of  the  Church, 
induced  by  a warm  zeal  for  the  ancient 
Church  and  Empire  of  Constantinople, 
and  effected  by  a comparison  of  more 
correct  service-books  from  Mount 
Athos,  encountered  the  strongest  op- 
position and  swelled  the  number  of 
his  enemies.  The  people,  driven  into 
Dissent,  founded  numerous  sects,  which 
are  to  this  day  strongly  inimical  to  the 
Orthodox  Church  and  partly  even  to 
the  State.  He  went  so  far  in  uphold- 
ing the  Byzantine  purity  of  the  Kussian 
Church  as  to  seize  and  destroy  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobles  all  pictures  that 
were  not  painted  in  the  conventional 
forms  of  Greek  art.  In  imblic  docu- 
ments he  assumed  a title  which  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  But 
at  last  his  enemies  triumphed.  The 
Tsar,  irritated  at  the  insolence  of  the 
Patriarch,  and  annoyed  at  the  unsuc- 
cessful termination  of  a war  with  the 
Poles  and  Swedes  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken by  his  advice,  withdrew  his 
friendship,  and  soon  after,  on  a great 
festival  of  the  Church,  absented  him- 
self from  the  cathedral  in  which  Nicon 
was  wont  to  sermonize  his  royal  master. 
The  enraged  Patriarch  threw  off  bis 
episcopal  robes,  resigned  his  crozier, 
and  attiring  Idmsolf  in  tlie  habit  of  a I 
monk,  withdrew,  amid  the  expostula- 
tions of  the  populace  and  the  Tsar’s  ! 


officers  to  his  retreat  at  Voskresensk. 
But  his  strength  and  greatness  of  mind 
were  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
had  expected  to  see  Alexis  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  asking  forgiveness  and 
entreating  him  not  to  divest  himself  of 
his  high  office.  The  Tsar  never  came, 
and  Nicon  saw,  when  too  late,  that  he 
had  taken  a fatal  step.  A Metropolitan, 
having  been  temporarily  invested  with 
the  Patriarchate,  considered  himself 
justified  in  replacing  Nicon  at  a cere- 
mony in  which  the  Primate  rode  on  an 
ass  to  typify  Christ’s  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem ; the  recluse  of  Voskresensk 
protested  against  what  he  called  a 
usurpation,  under  the  plea  that  he  was 
still  a Patriarch,  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  work  cures,  although 
by  his  own  free  will  no  longer  Patriarch 
of  Moscow.  In  1664,  6 years  after 
his  resignation,  Nicon  appeared  sud- 
denly at  matins  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  arrayed  once  more  in  his 
pontifical  robes.  He  wrote  to  the 
Tsar  that,  after  long  fasting  and  much 
prayer,  he  had  been  told  by  the 
canonized  Jonah,  in  a vision,  to  re- 
sume his  seat  on  the  throne  of  the 
Patriarchs  of  Moscow.  A council  of 
the  Eastern  Patriarchs  was  soon  after 
called  at  Moscow,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Tsar.  Nicon  was  degraded  and  ba- 
nished to  the  Monastery  of  Therapon- 
tof  in  the  province  of  Novgorod.  In 
1681  he  was  pardoned  by  Theodore, 
the  successor  of  Alexis,  but  died  on  his 
voyage  down  the  Volga  to  meet  the 
Tsar. 

It  was  during  this  quarrel  that 
Nicon  built  the  greater  part  of  the 
Monastery  of  New  Jerusalem.  From 
a small  square  tower  beyond  the  Kedron 
he  watched  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing which  he  was  never  to  see  com- 
pleted, and  even  worked  as  a common 
stonemason,  making  bricks  with  his 
own  hands.  He  caused  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  copied  in  the 
minutest  particulars  and  it  is  therefore 
more  like  the  old  church  in  which  the 
Crusaders  worshipped  than  is  that  cli. 
itself,  since  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
altered  in  1812.  Nicon’s  scheme  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  Eussian 
Church  was  indicated  by  the  5 patri- 
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arclial  thrones  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and 
Moscow,  which  will  be  seen  in  the 
Sanctuary.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Melchizedek,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Golgotha,  close  by  the  spot  where, 
in  the  actual  Church  of  the  Holy. 
Sepulchre,  lie  the  remains  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  Over  the  tomb  are  the 
heavy  chains  which  he  wore  round 
his  body,  and  at  his  head  is  the  small 
waxen  picture  which  he  carried  about 
with  him  in  all  his  wanderings. 

Many  other  relics  of  the  great  Patri- 
arch are  preserved  in  the  sacristy, 
together  with  his  portrait,  and  that  of 
Alexis. 

In  one  of  the  small  chapels  above 
the  great  Ikonostas,  the  Saints  de- 
]hcted  on  the  Ikonostas  are  said  to  be 
likenesses  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
his  consort,  and  of  other  members  of 
the  Imperial  family.  The  principal 
dome  having  fallen  in,  the  ch.  was 
entirely  restored  by  the  celebrated 
architect  Rastrelli  in  1750,  For  further 
particulars  respecting  this  interesting 
monastery  the  traveller  should  consult 
Dean  Stanley’s  “ Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church.” 

A battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  monasteiy,  June  18,  1698,  be- 
tween General  Patrick  Gordon  and 
the  rebellious  Streltsi,  who  were  there- 
upon suppressed,  and  decapitated  by 
Peter  in  great  numbers. 


Moscow  line  continued. 

The  next  stat.  but  one  is 

Moscow,  Pop.  612,000. 

Hoitls:  Slavianski  Bazaar,  in  the 
Kitai  Gorod  (Chinese  town).  New, 
and  handsomely  fitted  up,  with  read- 
ing-room and  good  Restaurant.  Rooms 
from  Rs.  1,  50  c.  to  Rs.  15.  Dusaux, 
opposite  wall  of  Kitai  Gorod.  Very 
good.  French  cuisine  excellent. 
Billo,  in  Bolshaya  Liibianka-street. 
Very  respectable  and  clean.  Obliging 
and  serHceable  landlord,  well  con- 
versant with  the  English  language. 


Reading-room,  with  English  news- 
papers. Table  - d'hote  at  5 p.m. 
H.  Stadt  Berlin,  kept  by  Lehmann, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  (Rojdest- 
venka-street).  Dresden,  in  the 
Square  in  which  stands  the  governor’s 
house ; good,  when  other  hotels  are 
full.  Kokoref,  a large  Russian  hotel 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 400 
rooms.  Splendid  view  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Kremlin  by  moonlight. 

The  charges  at  all  these  hotels  are 
very  much  the  same.  A good  bed- 
room can  be  obtained  at  any  of  tlie 
hotels  for  about  2 Rs,  The  diners 
du  jour  are  generally  1 to  2 Rs. 

Commissioners  from  tire  hotels  await 
the  trains  from  St.  Petersburg,  and 
will  look  after  luggage,  &c. 

Valets  de  'place  (commissioners)  are 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  if  a knowledge 
of  the  English  language  be  required. 
There  are  a few  Englishmen  so  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  useless  to  mention 
their  names,  for  they  frequently  disap- 
pear, and  get  replaced  by  others. 
French  and  German  commissioners 
always  obtainable. 

Russian  Restaurants. — The  dinner 
described  under  the  head  of  “ Cuisine 
and  Restaurants  ” {vide  Introduc- 
tion), may  be  had  at  the  “Novo- 
Troitski  Traktir,”  opposite  the  Ex- 
change (visited  by  H.R.H.  Prince 
Alfred  in  1862,  and  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1866),  as  well  as 
at  the  “ Moskovski  Traktir,”  “ Patri- 
keef  Traktir,”  close  to  tire  Great 
Theatre. 

Carriages  can  be  ordered  at  the  hotel 
by  the  day,  at  a charge  of  6 to  8 
rubles  per  diem,  with  the  addition  of 
“ tea-money  ” to  the  driver,  to  the 
extent  of  30  to  50  copecks.  They  may 
be  kept  out  all  day  and  half  the  night 
with  impunity,  allowing  only  two  or 
three  hours  during  dinner  for  feeding 
the  horses.  Drojkies,  and  sledges  in 
winter,  are  cheaper. 

Bargains  should  always  be  made 
with  Drojky  drivers,  but  on  arriving  at 
the  Rly.  stat.  where  there  is  always 
great  confusion,  it  is  better  to  get  the 
Commissioner  of  an  hotel  to  engage  a 
vehicle,  or  to  jump  into  one  and  to 
leave  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  to  settle 
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witli  the  driver.  Fifty  copecks  will 
go  a great  way,  the  charge  per  hour 
being  a little  less  than  1 ruble 
(2s.  8d.),  and  per  mile  about  20  co- 
pecks. For  instance,  a drive  to  the 
►Simonof  Monastery  and  back,  in  a 
drojky,  should  not  cost  more  than 
Ks.  1,  50  c.  or  E.  1,  75  c. 


The  City  op  Moscow. 

The  history  of  the  Eussian  provinces 
through  which  the  traveller  has  passed 
on  his  way  to  Moscow  has  reference  to 
that  of  this  ancient  capital ; for,  al- 
though Novgorod  and  Tver  were  at  one 
period  independent,  each  in  its  turn, 
whether  republic  or  principality,  was 
subjugated  by  this  more  powerful 
neighbour,  and  in  the  14th  cent. 
Moscow  became  the  capital  of  Mos- 
covy;  Kief,  and  afterwards  Vladimir, 
having  till  then  enjoyed  that  distinc- 
tion. Prince  George  Dolgoruki,  son 
of  Vladimir  Monomachus,  is  supposed 
to  have  founded  the  city  about  the 
year  1147,  when  its  name  first  occurs 
in  a Eussian  chronicle.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Basil  II.  it  was 
taken  and  ravaged  by  Tamerlane ; 
and  later  it  fell  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tartars,  who  sacked  it,  and  put 
many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
In  1536  the  town  was  nearly  consumed 
by  fire,  in  which  2000  of  the  inha- 
bitants perished.  In  1572  the  Tartars 
fired  the  suburbs,  and,  a furious  wind 
driving  the  flames  into  the  city,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  no  fewer  than  100,000  per- 
sons perished  in  the  flames  or  by  the 
sword.  In  1611  a great  portion  of  the 
city  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
the  Poles  had  taken  possession  of  it 
under  the  pretence  of  defending  the 
inhabitants  from  the  adherents  of  a 
pretender  to  the  crown.  The  plague 
of  1771  diminished  the  population  by 
several  thousands,  and,  lastly,  in  J812, 
the  Moscovites  gave  up  their  ancient, 
holy,  and  beautiful  city  to  the  devour- 
ing element— the  grandest  sacrifice 
ever  made  to  national  feeling.  The 
city  was  the  idol  of  every  Eussian’s 


heart,  her  shrines  were  to  him  the 
holiest  in  the  empire — hallowed  by 
seven  centuries  of  historical  associa- 
tions. 

Up  to  within  a day  of  the  entry  of 
the  French,  Count  Eostopchin,  the 
governor  of  Moscow,  had  deluded  the 
inhabitants  with  an  assurance  that  the 
French  would  be  destroyed  in  a pitched 
battle  between  Borodino  and  Moscow. 
It  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  1st 
(13th)  Sept,  that  the  Count  was  in- 
formed by  Field  Marshal  Kutuzof  that 
at  a council  of  war  held  in  a hut  (re- 
cently burnt  down)  near  the  village  of 
Pokrofsk,  at  the  outskirts  of  Moscow,  it 
had  been  decided  to  give  up  Moscow 
without  striking  a blow.  The  archives 
of  the  courts  of  law,  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  the  principal  treasures  of 
the  monasteries,  together  with  those 
of  the  sacristy  of  the  patriarchs,  had 
already  been  despatched  to  Vologda 
in  600  carts;  but  it  was  considered 
unadvisable  to  alarm  the  people  by 
removing  the  vessels  of  plate  and 
other  objects  of  value  from  the  parish 
churches.  The  three  holy  images — 
the  Virgins  of  Iberia,  Vladimir,  and 
Smolensk,  were  during  the  night  of 
the  13th  carried  away  in  carriages 
to  Vladimir  by  the  Metropolitan  him- 
self, and  early  next  day  the  city  was 
left  to  its  fate  by  Count  Eostopchin, 
who  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  mob 
by  a back  staircase,  during  the  con- 
fusion which  ensued  upon  his  givmg 
up  to  the  mob,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  his  retreat,  the  son  of  a 
Moscow  merchant  whom  he  denounced 
as  one  of  the  traitors  by  whom  Moscow 
had  been  betrayed. 

This  scene  was  enacted  in  Lubianka- 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  present  Hotel 
Billo.  Soon  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Eussian  army  made  its  appearance, 
and  made  its  way  through  the  city  in 
solemn  silence,  followed  by  thousands 
of  the  now  terrified  inhabitants.  A 
general  sauve  qui  pent  ensued.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  carriages 
and  carts  laden  with  household  gods. 
Herds  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats 
blocked  up  the  way.  The  sick  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  strong, 
mothers  carried  their  infants,  and 
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fastened  those  who  could  walk  to  their 
sides.  At  the  chs.  the  soldiers  and 
the  townspeople  halted  and  received 
the  blessings  of  their  priests,  who 
stood  mostly  in  the  streets  robed  in 
full  canonicals.*  The  greater  part  of 
the  fleeing  multitude  took  the  high 
road  to  Vladimir.  Kutuzof  endea- 
voured to  make  the  French  believe 
that  he  was  retreating  in  the  direction 
of  Kazan.  The  last  Kussian  troops 
were  passing  along  the  quay  near  the 
Foundling  Hospital  while  the  French 
were  already  entering  the  Kremlin. 
On  the  Kiazan  road,  a few  versts  from 
Moscow,  the  Russian  rear-guard  halted, 
but  next  day  Kutuzof  turned  off  with 
his  main  army  to  the  Kaluga  road, 
and  thus  got  into  the  rear  of  the 
French  column  that  was  sent  in  his 
pursuit. 

IMeanwhile  the  French  were  march- 
ing on  the  city  in  three  columns.  One 
column  crossed  the  Moskva  at  the 
Sparrow  Hills,  another  at  the  village 
of  Fili,  ill  the  direction  of  the  Tver 
gate  (near  Petrofsk  Palace,  on  the 
high  road  to  St.  Petersburg),  while 
the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
entered  Moscow  by  the  Dorogomilof 
barrier  (due  W.  of  the  city).  A few 
detachments  came  in  by  the  Pres- 
ninski  barrier,  between  the  two  last 
barriers  or  gates. 

Napoleon,  surrounded  by  his  staff, 
galloped  to  the  Poklonnaya  Gora 
(Salutation  Hill)  near  the  Sparrow 
Hills,  about  2 m.  on  the  Smolensk 
road,  and  from  thence  surveyed  the 
glittering  city  at  his  feet.  His 
advanced  guard  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  for  he  still  thought  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  defend  Moscow.  After 
waiting,  however,  for  half-an-hour  and 
seeing  no  movement  in  Moscow,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  to- 
wards the  Dorogomilof  barrier,  where 
he  halted,  in  the  expectation  of  the 
keys  of  the  city  being  brought  out  to 
him.  But  he  waited  in  vain.  The 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  Polish 
and  Prussian  lancers  led  by  Murat, 

* Many  of  the  chs.  were  kept  open  for  Divine 
service  during  the  French  occupation. 


entered  the  city  at  about  4 in  the  after- 
noon of  the  2nd  (14th)  Sept.,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Kremlin,  through 
the  Troitski,  Nikolski,  Borovitski,  and 
Spasski  gates.  The  pillage  of  Moscow 
commenced  in  the  Kremlin,  and  spread 
as  the  troops  occupied  the  Kitai  Gorod 
and  the  streets  adjacent.  In  this 
respect  the  German  and  Polish  soldiers 
behaved  with  far  greater  barbarity 
than  the  French.  Napoleon  made  his 
solemn  entry  next  day  (the  15th  Sept.), 
but  he  no  sooner  entered  the  Kremlin 
palace,  than  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  fire  commenced.  Count  Ros- 
topchin’s  agents — liberated  for  the 
purpose  from  the  dungeons  of  Moscow 
— set  fire  to  the  drysalter’s  shops  and 
oil  stores,  and  to  the  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Murat’s  head-quarters, 
near  the  bridge  over  the  Yausa.  The 
carriage  makers’  shops,  at  which  the 
French  generals  had  already  selected 
vehicles  for  their  own  use,  were  fired 
simultaneous^.  The  city  was  soon 
in  flames  in  11  different  places,  and 
for  3 days  the  fire  raged  with  the  most 
terrific  fierceness.  Count  Rostopchiii 
had  removed  all  the  fire-engines,  and 
the  French  soldiers  could  do  little 
without  them.  A commission  was 
soon  appointed  under  the  presidency 
of  General  Mortier  to  discover  and 
punish  the  incendiaries.  About  30 
of  them  were  placed  in  a row  against 
the  walls  of  the  Petrofsk  monastery 
and  shot.  Another  batch  of  18  was 
despatched  in  a similar  manner  in  a 
courtyard  in  Tver-street,  near  the  ch. 
of  Cosma  and  Damian.  On  the  29th 
Sept,  a municipal  council,  partly  com- 
posed of  Russians,  was  established, 
with  a Russian  mayor  at  its  head. 
Napoleon  was  soon  compelled  to  remove 
to  the  Petrofski  Palace,  which  he 
surrounded  with  his  artillery,  but  ho 
returned  to  the  Kremlin  3 days  later. 
The  French  guards  bivouacked  on  the 
Hodynskoe  Pole,  opposite  the  palace. 
Murat  occupied  Count  Razumofski’s 
house  on  the  Gorokhovoe  Pole,  wdiere 
the  gasworks  at  present  are  ; Lauristoii 
took  possession  of  Count  Rostopchin’s 
house  (now  Shipof’s)  in  Lubianka-st., 
and  established  his  chancery  in  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki;  while  Lesseps 
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previously  French  Consul  in  Eussia,* 
and  appointed  by  Napoleon  Police 
blaster  of  Moscow,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Princess  Golitsin’s  house,  Prechis- 
tinka-street.  The  remaining  incidents 
of  the  French  occupation  will  be  found 
in  the  historical  notice  and  in  the 
deseriiDtion  of  the  principal  buildings. 

As  a centre  of  trade  and  industry 
Moscow  is  fast  growing  in  importance, 
owing  to  its  being  the  centre  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  empire.  It  has 
always  been  an  emijorium  of  Eussian 
trade,  and  at  present  it  can  boast  of 
attracting  within  its  walls  goods  and 
products  of  an  aggregate  value  of 
about  14  millions  sterling  annually. 
There  are  550  manufactories  or  works 
within  the  city,  giving  employment  to 
38,500  men,  and  annually  producing 
goods  of  a value  of  about  7 millions 
sterling,  including  93  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  mills,  43  cloth  and 
worsted  mills,  46  mixed  spinning  mills 
and  dye  works,  29  silk  mills,  &c.  The 
railways  are  likewise  fast  developing 
a large  direct  trade  between  Moscow 
and  the  Baltic  ports,  both  German  and 
Eussian,  as  well  as  with  Odessa,  which 
is  now  in  direct  water  communication 
with  China  and  India  by  means  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

But  we  have  to  describe  the  city  as 
it  is,  l ather  than  to  revert  to  Eussian 
history.  It  is  now  spread  over  a cir- 
cumference of  about  25  m.,  its  great- 
est length  from  S.W.  (the  Sparrow 
Hills)  to  N.E.  (the  Preobrajenskoe 
Cemetery)  being  9 m.,  and  its  maxi- 
mum breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about 
6 111.  The  assertion  sometimes  made 
that  no  city  is  so  irregularly  built  as 
bloscow,  is  in  some  respects  true ; 
none  of  the  streets  are  straight  ; 
liouses  large  and  small,  public  build- 
ings, churches,  and  other  edifices  are 
mingled  confusedly  together;  but  it 
gains  by  tliis  the  advantage  of  being 
more  picturesque.  The  streets  un- 
dulate continually,  and  thus  offer  from 
time  to  time  points  of  view  whence 
the  eye  is  able  to  range  over  the  vast 
ocean  of  house-tops,  trees,  and  gilded 
and  coloured  domes.  The  profusion 

* The  celebrated  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal  is 
bis  sun. 


of  churches,  345  in  number,*  is  a cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  city.  But 
the  architecture  of  Moscow,  since  the 
conflagration  of  1812,  is  not  quite  so 
bizarre  as,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  it  was  before  that  event ; 
nevertheless  it  is  still  singular  enough. 
In  1813  the  point  chiefly  in  view  was 
to  build,  and  build  quickly,  rather 
than  to  carry  any  certain  plan  into 
execution ; the  houses  were  replaced 
with  nearly  the  same  irregularity  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  the  streets 
became  as  crooked  and  tortuous  as 
before.  The  whole  gained,  therefore, 
little  in  regularity  from  the  fire,  but 
each  individual  house  was  built  in 
much  better  taste,  gardens  became 
more  frequent,  the  majority  of  roofs 
were  made  of  iron  painted  green,  a 
lavish  use  was  made  of  pillars,  and 
even  those  who  could  not  be  extrava- 
gant erected  more  elegant  cottages. 

Hence  Moscow  has  all  the  charms  of 
a new  city,  with  the  pleasing  negli- 
gence and  picturesque  irregularity  of 
an  old  one.  In  the  streets,  we  come  now 
to  a large,  magnificent  palace,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
wrought-iron  trellis  work,  and  magni- 
ficent approaches  and  gateways ; and 
now  to  a simple  whitewashed  house, 
the  abode  of  a modest  citizen’s  family. 
Near  them  stands  a small  ch.,  with 
green  cupolas  and  golden  stars.  Then 
comes  a row  of  little  yellow  wooden 
houses,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  one 
of  the  new  colossal  public  institutions. 
Sometimes  the  road  winds  through  a 
number  of  small  streets,  and  the  tra- 
veller might  fancy  himself  in  a 
country  town;  suddenly  it  rises,  and 
he  is  in  a wide  “place,”  from  which 
streets  branch  off  on  all  sides,  while 
the  eye  wanders  over  the  forest  of 
houses  of  the  great  capital ; descend- 
ing again,  he  comes  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  circumvallation  of  the  city  is 
upwards  of  20  English  miles  in  extent, 
of  a most  irregular  form,  more  resem- 

* Including ; 7 catbs.,  14  monast.,  7 convents, 
233  parish  chs.,  38  chapels  attached  to  govt, 
and  charitable  instits.,  13  private  chapels,  17 
chapels  at  cemeteries,  &c.,  and  13  chapels  of 
foreign  confessions,  &c. 
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bling  a trapezium  than  any  other 
figure;  within  this  are  2 nearly  con- 
centric circular  lines  of  boulevards,  the 
sites  of  former  fortifications,  the  one  at 
a distance  of  about  m.  from  the 
Kremlin,  completed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Moskva;  the  internal  one  once 
the  moat  of  the  Kremlin  and  Kitai 
Gorod,  with  a radius  of  about  a mile, 
spreading  only  on  the  north  of  tlie 
river,  and  terminating  near  the  stone 
bridge  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  on  the  other.  The  river, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  a morass  in  the 
province  of  Smolensk,  enters  the  vast 
city  to  which  it  has  given  a name  at 
about  the  central  point  of  the  western 
side;  and  after  winding  round  the 
Devitchi  convent  like  a serpent,  and 
thence  flowing  beneath  the  battle- 
ments of  the  IHemlin,  and  leceiving 
the  scanty  stream  of  the  Yausa,  issues 
again  into  the  vast  plain,  until  it  meets 
the  Oka,  which  flows  into  the  Volga 
at  ISTjni  Novgorod. 

On  the  N.  of  the  Moskva,  streets 
and  houses,  in  regular  succession, 
reach  to  the  very  barrier;  and  although 
a vast  proportion  of  ground  is  left 
unoccupied,  owing  to  the  great  width 
of  the  streets  and  boulevards,  yet  the 
earthen  rampart  may  truly  be  said  to 
gird  in  the  city.  But  in  the  other 
(luarters,  and  particularly  to  the  S., 
Moscow  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend 
further  than  the  outward  boulevard. 

The  centre  of  this  vast  collection  of 
buildings  is  the  Kremlin,  which  forms 
nearly  a triangle  of  about  2 Eng.  m. 
in  extent.  On  the  E.  comes  the 
Kitai  Gorod  (Chinese  city),*  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  fence  of 
towers  aud  buttresses.  Plncircling 
these  2 divisions,  and  itself  bounded 
by  the  river  and  inner  boulevard,  lies 
the  Beloi  Gorod  (white  city)  so  called 
from  the  fact  of  that  part  of  the  city 
having  been  anciently  inhabited  by 
tlie  ohelennye,  or  people  freed  from 
taxation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
chennj  narod, — the  black  or  taxable 
people.  The  space  enclosed  between 
the  2 circles  to  the  N.  of  the  Moskva, 


and  between  the  river  and  the  outward 
boulevard  on  the  S.,  is  called  the 
Zemlianoi  Gorod.  Beyond  the  boule- 
vards are  the  suburbs. 

Before  entering  the  Kremlin  it  will 
be  w'ell  to  view  it  from  one  or  two 
points  on  the  outside,  and  the  most 
favourable  spot  for  this  purpose,  on  the 
S.  side,  is  the  stone  bridge  across  the 
Moskva;  from  the  river  that  washes 
its  base  the  hill  of  the  Kremlin  rises 
picturesquely  adorned  with  turf  and 
shrubs.  Another  very  good  view  may 
be  obtained,  and  particularly  by  moon- 
light, from  the  balcony  of  the  Kokoref 
hotel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  buildings  appear  set  in  a rich 
frame  of  water,  verdant  foliage,  and 
snowy  wall,  the  majestic  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki  rearing  itself  high  above 
all,  like  the  axis  round  which  the 
whole  moves.  The  colours  are  every- 
where most  lively — red,  white,  green, 
gold,  and  silver.  Amidst  the  con- 
fusion of  the  numerous  small  antique 
edifices,  the  Bolshoi  Dvorets  (the  large 
palace  built  by  Nicholas)  has  an  im- 
posing aspect. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  reduce  the 
sights  of  Moscow  to  some  kind  of  order. 
Assuming  that  the  traveller  will  spend 
at  least  4 days  in  Moscow,  he  may 
divide  his  time  as  follows  in  visiting 
the  different  objects  of  interest,  viz.  : 


Day. — The  Kremlin  : its  chs 
monasteries,  &c. ; tower  of  Ivan  Veliki 
Sacristy  of  Patriarclis  ; Passion  Monas- 
tery, for  view  of  Moscow.  Drive  to 
Sparrow  Hills. 

2ud  Day. — Great  Palace  and  Graao- 
V it  ay  a Falata  ; the  Treasury ; Oath, 
of  St.  Basil ; Iberian  Chapel.  Drive 
to  Siraonof  and  other  monasteries. 

3r(Z  Bay. — Romanoff  House ; Found- 
ling Hospital ; Gostinnoi  Dvor.  Drive 
to  Petrofski  Park,  Hermitage  Gardens, 
&c. 

4Z7i  Day. — Public  IMuseums  and  other 
Collections  ; Great  Riding  School ; 
Temple  of  the  Saviour.  Drive  to 
Transfiguration  Cemetery,  or  make 
excursions. 


h 3 


* Several  llnssian  towns  have  a “Chinese 
city,”  just  as  Calcutta  has  its  “ China  bazaar.” 
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I.  Kremlin. — Russian  archa3ologists 
are  unable  to  trace  the  name  of  the 
Kremlin  to  any  certain  source.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Russian  word  Ki’emen  or  silex,  but 
it  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  its  pre- 
sent form  in  the  year  1446,  when  it 
denoted  the  enclosed  space,  or  Acro- 
polis, in  which  the  reigning  prince 
lived,  surrounded  by  his  relatives, 
courtiers,  superior  clergy,  and  principal 
boyars.  Originally,  part  of  the  site 
now  occupied  by  it  was  enclosed  by 
walls  of  oak.  Demetrius  of  the  Don  laid, 
in  1367,  the  foundation  of  stone  walls 
which  resisted  the  Tartars  on  several 
occasions,  and  which  were  only  seized 
by  Tokhtamysh  through  treachery.  In 
1445  the  Kremlin  was  burnt,  and  the 
walls  and  the  gates,  which  were  of 
iron,  were  partly  destroyed.  The  intro- 
duction of  artillery  rendered  the  old 
walls,  although  repaired,  no  longer 
safe  against  invaders.  John  III.  in- 
vited Italians  to  build  new  fortifica- 
tions of  stone,  which  were  accordingly 
erected  between  the  years  1485  and 
1492  and  subsequently  extended  and 
strengthened.  These  walls  alone 
escaped  the  ravages  of  a fire  that 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Kremlin  in 
1737.  They  are  now  7280  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  pierced  by  5 gates, 
the  principal  of  which,  the  SpasJci  or 
“Redeemer”  Gate,  nearest  the  ch.  of 
St.  Basil,  was  built  by  Peter  Solarius, 
a Milanese,  in  1491.  Christopher  Gal- 
loway, an  English  clockmaker,  built 
the  tower  in  1626,  and  placed  a clock 
in  it,  which  was,  however,  later  re- 
placed hy  another.  Hence  the  style 
of  the  tower  is  Gothic,  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Italian  battlements: 
it  is  the  Forta  Sacra  and  Porta  Trium- 
phalis  of  Moscow.  Over  it  is  a picture 
of  the  Redeemer  of  Smolensk,  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  orthodox.  An 
omission  to  uncover  the  head  while 
passing  under  this  gate  was  anciently 
punishable  with  50  compulsory  iDios- 
trations.  The  traveller  should  not 
fail  to  pay  the  respect  to  old  traditions 
here  exacted,  since  the  Emperor  him- 
self conforms  to  the  custom.  Criminals 
executed  in  front  of  this  gate  oftered 
their  last  prayers  on  earth  to  the  image 


of  the  Redeemer  of  Smolensk,  which 
also  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
Streltsi  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great. 
In  his  reign  the  sectaries  who  refused 
to  shave  their  beards  paid  a fine  on 
passing  through  this  gate. 

The  next  gate  in  importance  along- 
side the  Spaski  Vorota  is  the  Nikolsky 
or  Nicholas  Gate.  The  miraculous 
image  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Mojaisk,  “ the 
dread  of  perjurers  and  the  comforter 
of  suffering  humanity,”  is  suspended 
over  it.  Oaths  were  anciently  ad- 
ministered to  litigants  in  front  of  this 
venerated  image.  The  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  1491  by  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, but  has,  like  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  Kremlin,  been  restored 
after  successive  disasters.  The  troops  of 
Tokhtamysh,  of  Sigismund  III.,  and  of 
Napoleon,  passed  through  the  Nikolski 
gate  within  4 cents.  In  1408  it  wit- 
nessed the  siege  of  Moscow  by  Edigei, 
in  1551  the  invasion  by  the  Crim 
Tartars,  and  in  1611-12  the  battles 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians 
for  the  possession  of  Holy  Moscow.  It 
was  also  partly  destroyed  by  the  order 
of  Napoleon,  when  it  escaped  with  only 
a rent  which  s'plit  the  tower  in  the 
middle  as  far  as  the  frame  of  the  pic- 
ture ; but  not  even  the  glass  of  the 
picture,  nor  even  that  of  the  lamp 
suspended  before  it,  is  said  to  have 
been  injured.  An  inscription  to  that 
effect  was  placed  over  the  gate  by 
order  of  Alexander  I. 

A gate  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Kremlin  wall  is  called  the 
Troitski  or  Trinity  Gate.  Its  tower 
was  likewise  built  by  Christopher  Gal- 
loway in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
cent. ; it  was  restored  in  1759,  and  after 
the  conflagration  in  1812.  The  French 
both  entered  and  left  the  Kremlin  by 
this  gate.  Before  that  invasion  the 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  afforded  a 
refuge  for  vagrants,  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers, who  kept  the  inhabitants  in 
great  terror. 

The  last  gate  on  the  E.  is  called 
the  Borovitski.  Its  tower  is  curious. 
Having  penetrated  the  Kremlin  by  one 
of  these  gates,  the  visitor  will  proceed 
to  inspect  the  many  interesting  build- 
ings and  objects  which  it  contains. 
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These  are  as  follows,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  seen ; — 

1.  The  Tower  of  Ivan  the  Great 
(Bashnia  Ivana  Velihaho). — This  re- 
markable structure  should  be  ascended 
first.  Tradition  points  to  a very  re- 
mote origin,  but  historical  facts  assert 
that  the  tower  was  built  in  the  year 
1600  by  the  Tsar  Boris  Godunof.  It 
consists  of  5 storeys,  4 being  oct- 
angular and  the  last  cylindrical,  the 
whole  rising  to  a lieight  of  about 
325  ft.  including  the  cross,  which 
has  been  set  up  since  1812,  in  place 
of  the  cross  which  the  French  re- 
moved, under  the  impression  that  it 
was  of  great  value,  whereas  it  had 
only  cost  about  lOOOZ.  The  basement 
is  occupied  by  a chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  the  Ladder  and  of  which, 
in  fact,  the  tower  is  the  Campanile.  In 
the  next  3 storeys  are  suspended  34 
bells  of  various  sizes  and  tones.  The 
largest,  named  the  “Assumption,” 
hangs  in  the  first  tier  above  the  chai)el, 
and  weighs  64  tons,  being,  therefore, 
five  times  as  heavy  as  the  famous  bell 
of  Erfurt,  and  four  times  heavier  than 
that  of  Rouen.  It  was  recast  after  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  tower  in  1812. 
The  chapel  below  this  part  of  the  tower 
is  dedicated  to  a St.  Nicholas  who  is 
the  patron  of  all  ladies  about  to  marry. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  other  bells 
bears  the  date  of  1550.  The  Veche' 
bell  of  the  Great  Novgorod  was  once 
suspended  in  this  tower;  but  all  trace 
of  it  is  lost.  In  the  highest  tier  are  2 
small  silver  bells  of  exquisite  tone. 
The  ringing  of  all  these  bells  on  Easter 
eve  produces  a most  wonderful  etfect. 
Here  the  traveller  pauses  to  behold  the 
panorama  of  Moscow.  The  view  from 
the  summit  is  certainly  one  of  tlie 
most  striking  and  unique  in  Europe. 
General  Lauriston  established  his 
chancery  in  this  tower  in  1812. 

The  custode,  who  will  ascend  with 
the  traveller,  will  expect  a fee.  It  is 
advisable  to  retain  the  services  of  one 
of  the  men  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  for 
the  rest  of  the  sights  within  the  Krem- 
lin,making  him  a present  of  50  copecks 
at  parting. 


2.  Great  Bell,  “ Tsar  Kblokol,”  King 
of  Bells. — This  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower.  The  art  of  casting  bells  was 
known  in  Russia  in  the  14th  cent., 
but  was  only  brought  to  perfection  in 
the  16th,  when  the  first  large  bell  was 
cast  at  Moscow  (1553),  which  weighed 

36.000  lbs.,  and  was  suspended  in  a 
wooden  tower.  A Polish  traveller,  in 
1611,  relates  having  seen  a huge  bell, 
of  which  the  clapper  was  moved  by  24 
men.  Olearius,  Secretary  of  a Dutch 
Embassy  to  Moscow  in  1636,  asserts 
that  a Great  Bell  was  cast  in  the 
reign  of  Boris  Godunof.  During  a 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Alexis,  this  bell 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  broken. 
In  1654  it  was  recast,  and  weighed 

288.000  lbs.  Its  circumference  was 
54  ft.,  and  its  thickness  2 ft.  In  1674 
it  was  suspended  from  a wooden  beam 
at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  from  whence 
it  fell  on  the  19th  June,  1706,  during 
a fire.  Its  fragments  lay  on  the  ground 
until  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne, 
by  whose  orders  it  was  again  recast  in 
1733.  By  the  falling  of  some  heavy 
rafters  during  another  fire  in  1737, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  owing 
to  an  imperfection  of  the  casting, 
caused  by  jewels  and  other  treasures 
having  been  thrown  into  the  liquid 
metal  by  the  ladies  of  Moscow,  a 
piece  in  the  side  of  the  bell  was 
knocked  out,  and  it  remained  buried 
in  the  ground  until  the  year  1836, 
when  it  was  placed  on  its  present 
pedestal  by  order  of  the  Emiieror 
Nicholas,  under  the  superintendence 
of  M.  de  Montferrand,  the  architect 
of  the  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Its  weight  at  present  is 

444.000  lbs. ; its  height  from  the  top 
of  the  ball  and  cross  placed  upon  it 
by  order  of  the  Emp.  Nicholas  I.,  is 
26  ft.  4 in.,  and  its  circumference  67  ft. 
11  in.  Its  maximum  thickness  is  2 ft., 
and  the  weight  of  the  broken  piece 
(7  ft.  high)  is  700  pouds,  or  about  11 
tons.  The  diameter  of  the  bell  at  its 
top  is  8 ft.  9 in.  outside,  and  6 ft.  5 in. 
inside.*  The  figures  in  relief  are  those 
of  the  Tsar  Alexis  and  the  Empress 

* Measurements  by  G.  W.  Whistler.  Kotes 
and  Queries,  March  27,  1869. 
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Anne,  and  on  the  scroll  below  is 
a representation  of  the  Saviour,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  and  the  Evangelists, 
surrounded  by  cherubim. 

3.  The  Palace. — The  ancient  habita- 
tions of  the  rulers  of  Moscow  were  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grano- 
vitaya  Palata,  built  by  an  Italian  archi- 
tect in  1484,  and  still  extant.  Fre- 
quent conflagrations,  Tartar  inroads, 
and  a Polish  occupation,  destroyed  the 
old*  Courts  of  tlie  Grand  Dukes  and 
Tsars.  On  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Kremlin  was 
definitively  deserted  as  a royal  resi- 
dence. The  fire  of  1737,  which  con- 
sumed everything  that  was  ancient  in 
Moscow,  obliterated  all  traces  of  the 
buildings  constructed  by  the  first 
sovereigns  of  the  Eomauoff  dynasty, 
leaving  only  the  stone  basements  on 
which  the  structures  now  seen  have 
since  been  reared.  The  Empress  Anne 
built  a palace  on  their  site  in  the  style 
of  the  period,  but  this  again  made  way 
for  the  gigantic  palace  designed  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.,  now  exhibited 
in  the  Treasury  as  a model,  and  the 
construction  of  which  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  French  burned  the  palace 
facing  the  river  which  the  Empress 
Catherine  had  rebuilt  and  which  the 
Plmperor  Napoleon  occupied ; and  be- 
tween 1838  and  184'.)  it  was  entirely 
removed  and  replaced  by  the  present 
palace,  which  is  therefore  only  a monu- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I. 

It  is  called  the  Bolshoi  Dvorcts,  or 
Great  Palace,*  and  is  very  lofty  com- 
pared with  its  frontage,  and  its  style 
being  an  odd  mixture  of  different 
periods  and  forms  of  architecture.  The 
incongruity  of  the  exterior  is,  however, 
more  than  atoned  for  by  the  great 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  apartments 
within. 

The  vestibule  is  supported  by  hand- 
some monoliths  of  grey  marble.  Be- 
ginning on  the  1.  with  the  Eirst-lloor, 

* Open  daily,  from  10  to  5 in  summer,  and 
10  to  3 in  winter.  Tickets  to  be  obtained  in 
the  chamberlain’s  office,  within  the  Kremlin. 
The  exhibition  of  this  Handbook  will,  however, 
be  a sufficient  introduction  to  the  porter  in  scar- 
let, who  will  detach  one  of  the  Imperial  servants 
on  the  duty  of  showing  the  palace. 
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which  consists  of  the  dwelling-rooms 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  ajiart- 
ments  occur  in  the  following  order  ; — 
1.  Dining-room.  2.  Empress’s  Draw- 
ing-room; white  silk,  and  gold  mould- 
ings. 3.  Attendants’  room.  4.  Em- 
press’ Cabinet ; dark-red  silk,  and  buhl 
doors.  5.  Koom  for  Lady-in-Waiting. 
6.  Empress’  Dressing  and  Bath-room  ; 
malachite  mantelpiece.  7.  Bedroom. 

8.  Emperor’s  Dressing  and  Bath-room. 

9.  Emperor’s  Cabinet ; tlie  pictures  re- 
present the  French  entering  and  leav- 
ing Moscow  and  the  battles  of  Boro- 
dino and  Smolensk  ; bronze  equestrian 
statuette  of  Napoleon.  10.  Attend- 
ants’ room.  11.  Regimental  Standard- 
room.  12.  Attendants’  room. 

Visitors  will  now  be  led  back  to  the 
Vestibule,  and  shown,  in  a small  room 
on  the  1.,  a machine  for  lifting  the  Em- 
press to  her  apartments  upstairs.  As- 
cending a handsome  granite  staircase, 
with  walls  of  scagliola,  he  will  be  taken 
to  see  the  State  Apartments.  The  large 
picture  in  the  gallery  round  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  painted  in  1850  by  Yvon, 
a French  artist,  represents  the  battle 
of  Kulikova,  or  the  victory  over  the 
Tartars  gained  by  Dimitry  of  the  Don. 
The  huge  crystal  vases  at  the  door 
are  from  the  Imperial  Glass  Works  at 
St.  Petersburg,  as  are  also  the  other 
vases  and  candelabra,  which  will  be 
shown  inside. 

Hall  of  St.  George. — Passing  through 
an  ante-chamber,  the  traveller  will 
find  himself  in  a magnificent  Hall 
dedicated  to  the  Military  Order  of  St. 
George,  founded  by  Catherine  II.,  in 
1709. 

After  the  battle  of  Kulikovo  (1380) 
Dimitry  of  the  Don  adopted  the 
effigy  of  St.  George  on  a white  horse 
(on  a field  gules)  as  the  arms  of  the 
Duchy  of  Moscow.  These  are  now 
tlie  arms  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
as  well  as  of  the  city  of  Moscow. 
Yaroslaf  the  Great  (llth  cent.)  had 
used  the  same  device  on  his  great 
seal  and  on  the  grivnas  (coins)  with 
which  he  rewarded  his  troops.  The 
Russian  princes  frequently  used  it  on 
their  armour  and  shields,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Theodore  Ivanovitch  silver 
coins,  with  the  effigy  of  St.  George, 
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were  beatowed  for  valour  and  worn  on 
the  head-piece.  The  Saint  has  long 
been  popular  in  Russia,  owing  to  the 
power  which  he  is  supposed  to  wield 
over  wolves  and  serpents.  The  Rus- 
sian peasant  will  not  turn  his  cattle 
out  to  graze  before  the  23rd  of  April, 
o.  s.,  the  day  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  St.  George. 

Catherine  II.  proclaimed  herself 
Grand  Mistress  of  the  Order  of  St. 
George  in  1787,  and  gave  it  to  an 
entire  regiment  of  cuirassiers;  but  it 
was  neither  given  nor  worn  by  her 
successor  Paul.  It  was  re-established 
by  Alexander  II. 

A copy  of  Raphael’s  St.  George 
(vide  Hermitage)  is  suspended  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.  Near  the  door  lead- 
ing out  on  the  balcony  are  two  bronze 
caskets,  containing  the  records  of  the 
Order.  The  hall  measures  200  ft.  by  68 
ft.,  height  58  ft.  The  names  of  the  in- 
dividuals and  regiments  decorated 
with  the  Order  since  its  foundation 
are  inscribed  on  the  walls  in  letters  of 
gold.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
(which  are  of  zinc)  are  surmounted 
by  Victories  bearing  shields,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  dates  of  the  several 
conquests  of  Russia,  beginning  with 
that  of  Perm,  in  1472,  and  ending  with 
the  annexation  of  Armenia,  in  1828. 
On  the  shields  are  likewise  the  arms 
of  the  conquered  provinces.  The  name 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  is  in- 
scribed on  a marble  tablet  to  the  left, 
near  a window  which  looks  out  on  the 
terrace.  H.I.M.  won  the  Cross  of  St. 
George  of  the  4th  class  in  the  Cau- 
casus, in  1850.  The  regiments  thus 
honoured  are  545  in  number.  The 
furniture  is  black  and  orange,  the 
colours  of  the  Order.  The  lustres  and 
candelabra  hold  3,200  candles.  Ask 
to  see  the  view  from  the  balcony  which 
opens  out  of  this  hall. 

2.  Alexander  Hall. — Gorgeous  hall, 
pink  and  gold,  dedicated  to  Order  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  founded  1725, 
by  Catherine  II.  Its  length  is  103  ft. 
by  68  ft.,  and  its  extreme  height  68  ft. 
Here  are  placed  6 pictures  by  Prof. 
Moller,  portraying  the  principal  deeds 
of  the  Patron  Saint : — i.  The  Cardinals 
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sent  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  St.  Alexander  Nevsky 
to  join  the  Latin  Chnrch.  ii.  His 
marriage  with  Alexandra,  daughter  of 
the  Prince  of  Polotsk,  iii.  Alexander 
in  the  Camp  of  the  Tartars,  bringing 
gifts.  He  is  required  to  bow  to  idols, 
and  to  pass  between  2 fires,  but  refuses, 
iv.  Triumphal  entry  into  Pskof,  de- 
livered from  the  Livonian  Knights, 
whom  Alexander  defeated  (1242)  on 
the  ice,  on  Lake  Peipus,  near  Dorpat. 
V.  A dream  is  being  interpreted  to  the 
Prince,  in  which  the  Divine  aid  is 
promised  in  the  approaching  battle 
with  tire  Swedes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva.  Alexander  fighting  with  the 
son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
smiting  him  in  the  face  with  his  lance. 

The  four  stands  near  the  doors  hold 
gold  and  silver  plate  when  the  Imp. 
Family  inhabits  the  Kremlin.  It  takes 
4500  candles  to  light  this  hall. 

3.  Hall  of  St.  Andreiv,  the  senior 
order  of  knighthood,  established  by 
Peter  I.,  1698 ; the  arms  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Russia  appear  on  the  walls, 
which  are  hung  with  blue  silk,  the 
colour  of  the  riband.  The  Emperor’s 
throne  is  very  handsome.  The  length 
of  the  hall  is  160  ft.  by  68  ft. ; height 
58  ft.  This  splendid  hall  is  lighted 
at  night  by  2095  candles. 

4.  Guard-room. 

5.  Hall  of  Order  of  St.  Catherine,  a 
female  distinction,  conferred  by  the 
Empress,  who  is  sovereign  of  the  Ordei’, 
and  whose  throne  stands  in  the  hall. 
Founded  1714  in  commemoration  of 
the  deliverance  of  Peter  I.  by  Cathe- 
rine from  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth, 
1711.  The  length  of  the  hall  is  68  ft. 
by  45. 

6.  State  Hrawincj-room ; green  bro- 
cade. 

7.  State  Bedroom ; white  brocade ; 
2 pilasters  of  vert  antique  in  mosaic- 
work  ; mantelpiece  of  jasper. 

8.  State  Bressiiaj  and  Bath-room. 

1 9.  Descending  a few  steps,  the  visitor 
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will  be  shown  a small  Chapel.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
and  was  originally  built  of  wood  by 
the  consort  of  Dimitry  of  the  Don 
(1393).  In  1480  the  old  ch.  fell  in, 
burying  much  treasure  beneath  it ; but 
it  was  restored  by  an  Italian  architect, 
in  the  reign  of  John  the  Terrible 
(1514).  In  ancient  days  this  was  the 
private  chapel  of  the  Grand  Duchesses 
and  Tsaritsas  of  Moscow,  and  it  con- 
tained a hat  stove  of  glazed  tiles,  on 
which  they  reposed  when  fatigued. 
Tradition  says  that  they  were  brought 
to  this  stove  for  their  confinements. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  stove 
stood  in  the  adjacent  refectory,  in 
which  are  now  to  be  seen  the  colours 
taken  from  the  Kokans  on  the  capture 
of  their  fort,  Pishpek,  in  1862.  There 
are  several  images  in  this  ch.  of  great 
value.  A cross  with  relics,  and  orna- 
mented with  enamel  and  pearls,  was 
the  gift  of  Michael  and  his  father,  the 
Patriarch  Pliilaret,  1626. 

Below  this  ch.  is  a chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Lazarus.  It  was  only  discovered 
in  1837,  its  existence  having  been  for- 
gotten since  the  16th  cent.,  when  it  was 
walled  up.  Supposed  to  be  of  the  14th 
cent.  On  the  right  is  a recess,  in 
which  the  sovereign  probably  stood 
during  divine  service.  It  is  strange 
that  the  arms  of  Lithuania — a knight 
on  horseback— should  have  been  placed 
over  him.  The  ch.  was  restored  by 
Nicholas  I. 

10.  Passing  through  a pretty  winter 
garden,  the  tourist  will  come  to  the 
apartments  occupied  by  members  of 
the  Imperial  family.  1.  Ante-room.  2. 
Dining-room,  hung  with  fine  old  ta- 
pestry representing  the  life  of  Don 
Quixote.  The  tables,  lustres,  and 
looking-glass  frames  of  silver,  of  the 
period  of  the  Empress  Anne.  A small 
model  of  the  monument  at  Novgorud. 
The  7th  and  8th  rooms  alone  present 
some  interest,  as  they  contain  some  fine 
sepia  copies  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  and 
Guido  Beni,  by  Zeidelmann  of  Dres- 
den, purchased  by  Alexander  I.,  1814. 

11.  The  Picture  Gallery  comes  next. 
The  only  pictures  worthy  of  notice 


are  the  six  that  have  been  brought 
here  from  the  royal  castle  of  Warsaw, 
all  painted  by  Bacciarelli.  180.  Peace 
at  Khotin  between  Turkey  and  Po- 
land. 149.  John  Sobieski  raising  the 
siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  1683. 
124.  Union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland, 
at  Lublin.  92.  Oath  of  the  Voevod 
Gabriel  Baizen  of  Lithuania  to 
Casimir  Jagellon.  66.  Kestoration  of 
Academy  of  Cracow  by  Ladislas  Ja- 
gellon. 35.  Promulgation  of  Statute 
(1347)  by  Casimir  the  Great.  Eeturn- 
ing  through  the  garden,  the  visitor 
will  be  led  along  a gallery  into  which 
open  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
allotted  to  the  maids  of  honour  of 
H.I.M. 

12.  The  Zolotaya  Palata,  or  Gold 
Court,  is  at  the  end  of  this  gallery, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  b^uilt  by 
the  Metrop.  Jonah,  1451.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  Metropolitans  and 
Patriarchs  of  Moscow  were  installed 
in  this  chamber,  and  that  it  was  an 
audience  chamber  of  the  Patriarchs 
and  Archbishops,  for  the  7 recesses  and 
seats  probably  represent  the  7 Councils. 
However,  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  III. 
(1462),  it  was  called  the  Chamber  of 
the  Tsaritsa,  who  gave  audience  in  it 
to  the  clergy,  boyars,  and  foreign  am- 
bassadors. The  Tsar  likewise  appeared 
in  it  on  state  occasions  and  ch.  holy- 
days.  In  1653,  the  Tsaritsa  of  Mos- 
cow received  the  Tsaritsa  of  Georgia 
in  it ; and  in  1654,  the  Tsars  of  Georgia 
and  Kasimof  did  homage  in  it  to  Na- 
talia, the  mother  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  renovated  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  and  again  during 
the  reign  of  Nicholas,  in  the  style 
of  the  17th  cent.,  copied  from  old  draw- 
ings. The  frescoes  on  the  wall  repre- 
sent Helena  obtaining  the  true  cross, 
St.  Olga’s  journey  to  Constantinople 
and  her  baptism,  &c. 

13.  Nall  of  St.  Vladimir.~The  Hall 
with  the  high  pointed  roof  is  dedicated 
to  the  Order  of  St.  Vladimir  (founded 
1782),  and  is  consequently  hung  with 
black  and  red  silk. 

14.  The  flight  of  steps  at  the  end  of 
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this  hall,  called  the  (or  Beau- 

tiful) Staircasef  is  only  used  on  im- 
portant state  occasions,  when  the  Em- 
peror goes  to  the  Cathedral  of  tlie 
Assumption.  From  the  top  of  these 
stairs  the  Tsars  of  old  allowed  the 
populace  to  see  “the  light  of  their 
eyes.”  Here  John  the  Terrible  gazed 
at  the  comet  that  seemed  to  foretell 
his  speedy  end ; and  it  was  here  also 
that  he  committed  the  inhuman  act 
of  transfixing  with  his  pointed  staff 
the  foot  of  the  trusty  messenger  and 
friend  of  Prince  Kurbski,  a valiant 
leader  of  his  armies,  who,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  unmerited  punishment  and 
death,  abandoned  his  wife  and  fled  to 
the  Polish  camp  at  Wolmar,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  Tsar  setting  forth  the 
crimes  and  atrocities  of  his  reign.  The 
tyrant  rested  on  the  staff  which  he  had 
stuck  into  the  foot  of  the  messenger, 
who  remained  motionless  and  silent 
while  the  letter  was  being  read.  It  was 
with  the  blow  of  a similar  stick  that 
J ohn  the  Terrible  killed  his  son.  From 
the  Red  Staircase  the  mangled  body  of 
the  false  Demetrius  was  thrown  down 
into  the  court  below  by  the  infuriated 
people  of  Moscow  in  1606  ; and  it  was 
from  the  same  steps  that  the  rebel 
Streltsi,  in  1682,  tore  the  obnoxious 
Boyar  Matveyef  and  cut  him  to 
pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the  terrified 
mother  of  Peter  the  Great,  together 
with  numerous  other  noblemen  and 
adherents  of  the  Court.  By  these  steps 
also,  Napoleon,  followed  by  his  Mar- 
shals, ascended  to  take  possession  of 
the  palace  of  the  Kremlin. 

Above  the  Gold  Court  is  a small 
chapel  called  “ the  Gath,  of  the  Re- 
deemer beyond  the  Golden  Railmg.” 
It  was  built  ill  1635,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Alexis  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Cath.  It  was  renovated  in  1733,  but 
was  considerably  damaged  by  fire  in 
1737,  It  contains  an  image  of  the  Re- 
deemer, considered  to  have  miraculous 
properties,  and  which  was  brought  to 
Moscow  by  Sophia  Paleologus.  There 
are  several  other  images  or  relics  more 
or  less  ancient.  In  olden  times,  the 
Tsar’s  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  his  successor,  started 
from  this  chapel. 


Below  it  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Catherine^  built  in  1627  by  John 
Taylor,  on  the  site  of  a wooden  ch. 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Consort  of  Dimitry  of  the  Don. 
The  image  of  St.  Catherine  was  pre- 
sented by  Catherine  II.,  and  the 
diamonds  in  the  crown  of  the  Saint 
are  of  considerable  value.  It  was 
removed  by  the  French,  but  found 
after  their  departure,  in  the  ch.  of 
the  “ Saviour  in  the  Wood,”  buried 
under  a heap  of  ch.  vessels  and  vest- 
ments. Among  the  plate  in  this  ch.  is 
a cross  containing  relics  with  an  in- 
scription, to  the  effect  that  it  had  been 
made  by  the  order  of  Peter,  John,  and 
Sophia,  “ Autocrats  of  all  the  Russias.” 

Above  this  ch.  again,  and  on  a level 
■with  the  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer  above 
described,  is  another  small  chapel, 
restored  in  1811.  A very  ancient 
incense  burner  is  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  this  ch.  The  10  Virgins  and 
the  Bridegroom  are  represented  upon 
it.  The  W.  door  is  ornamented  with 
figures  of  the  8 Sibyls.  The  false 
Demetrius  is  supposed  to  have  jumped 
out  of  the  window,  which  will  be  seen 
in  a corridor  to  the  right  on  leaving 
the  ch.  The  window  then  looked  out 
into  a court-yard,  in  which  the  Pre- 
tender was  discovered  and  put  to 
death. 

The  chapel  of  the  Crucifixion  stands 
above  the  corridor,  between  the  ch.  of 
the  Redeemer  and  the  chapel  just 
described,  and  is  on  a level  with  the 
4th  storey  of  the  Terem.  Over  the 
altar  is  a picture,  of  the  17th  cent., 
representing  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
his  mother  Helena,  the  Tsar  Alexis 
with  his  first  Consort  Maria,  and  the 
Patriarch  Nicon.  The  images  in  the 
ihonostas  are  said  to  have  been  worked 
by  Tsarevnas.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
altar  is  the  oratory  of  the  Tsar  Alexis, 
who  built  the  chapel  in  1677.  In 
1 679,  Alexis  caused  a “ Golgotha  ” to 
be  constructed  in  the  corridor,  and  the 
crucifix  of  cedar  which  was  set  up  on 
the  occasion,  and  which  was  the  work 
of  one  of  the  best  carvers  of  the  day  in 
Moscow,  may  still  be  seen. 

15.  The  Granovitaya  Palata,  or  Ban» 
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(|uetiiig-room,  will  be  viewed-  next. 
It  was  used  by  tlie  old  Tsars  as  an 
audience  chamber  on  solemn  occasions. 
An  inscription  over  the  door  sets  forth 
that  it  was  built  by  Ivan  III.,  who 
married  Sophia  Paleologus  (15th  cent.), 
and  restored  by  Nicholas  I.  It  is  a 
vaulted  apartment  with  arches  resting 
on  a column  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  round  which  the  Imperial  plate 
is  displayed.  Here  the  Emperor  sits 
enthroned  after  the  ceremony  in  the 
Cathedral,  adorned  for  the  first  time 
with  all  the  Imperial  insignia,  and 
dines  amidst  his  nobles ; crowned 
heads  being  alone  seated  at  the  same 
table  with  him.  Opposite  the  throne, 
near  the  ceiling,  is  a window,  which 
was  in  olden  days  occupied  by  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  during 
the  coronation  banquet,  their  presence 
below  being  still  excluded  by  etiquette. 

The  private  chapel  of  the  old  Metro- 
politans and  Patriarchs,  up  to  Nicon, 
is  next  to  the  Granovitaya  Palace.  It 
was  built  in  1451  by  Vasili  III.  (the 
Dark).  It  contains  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  before  which  all  must  bow 
under  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation. 
At  the  door  of  this  chapel  the  Metro- 
politans and  Patriarchs  used  to  mount 
the  ass  on  which  they  rode  through 
Moscow  (the  Tsar  holding  the  bridle) 
after  their  installation. 

16.  The  visitor  now  comes  to  a very 
interesting  part  of  the  palace — the 
Terem,  anciently  devoted  to  the  Tsar- 
itsa  and  her  children.  The  building 
consists  of  4 storeys,  which  gradually 
diminish  till  the  upper  floor  is  so  small 
as  only  to  contain  1 room.  The  2 
lower  storeys,  used  as  magazines,  were 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
cent.,  but  the  two  upper  were  added  in 
1636  by  Micluiel  Eedorovitch.  The 
entire  building  was  restored  1836- 
1849.  Ascending  the  curious,  carved 
stone  staircase,  the  first  room  reached 
is  the  Dining-room ; the  presses  con- 
tain the  old  seals  of  the  empire,  and 
the  frescoes  on  the  walls  represent  the 
|8aviour  and  the  Evangelists,  the 
Emperor  Constantine  and  his  mother 
Helena,  St.  Vladimir,  and  St.  Olga. 
2.  lleception-room ; bronze  casket,  con- 


taining old  charters  of  the  reign  of 
Alexis.  3.  Throne-room  of  Alexis; 
seals  of  sovereigns ; gold  coin  of  John 
the  Terrible,  in  a small  open  box  in 
press,  1.  of  door ; bronze  casket  con- 
taining act  of  election  of  Michael 
Romanoff  to  throne  of  Moscovy. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  stands 
the  Tsar’s  Chair,  with  a carpet  before 
it,  said  to  have  been  worked  by  the 
Tsar’s  daughters.  Outside  the  last 
window,  a box  was  anciently  fastened, 
into  which  petitions  were  dropped  by 
the  subjects  of  the  Tsar,  who  examined 
them  himself.  4.  Bedroom.  5.  Ora- 
tory ; copy  of  the  Evangelists  on 
parchment,  of  14th  cent.  The  images, 
&c.,  belonged  to  the  Tsar  Michael. 
6.  The  room  above  is  called  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Boyars.  It  is, 
however,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Michael  for  his  -children.  The 
Councils  were  probably  held  in  the 
Throne-room.  Visitors  should  go  out 
on  the  gallery  that  runs  round  the 
outside  of  the  building,  and  admire 
the  view. 

A door  under  the  staircase  of  the 
Terem  leads  to  a suite  of  rooms  where 
old  charters  are  kept.  These  can  only 
be  seen  by  special  permission.  Alexis, 
and  subsequently  his  sons  Theodore 
and  John,  were  brought  up  in  the 
Terem.  Peter  the  Great  sometimes 
occupied  it  before  his  first  journey  to 
foreign  countries,  and  its  last  occupant 
was  the  unfortunate  Alexis,  son  of 
Peter.  Foreign  Ambassadors  were 
sometimes  honoured  with  an  audience 
in  it.  Thus,  in  1662,  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in 
1664  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  were  received 
in  it. 

The  guide  should  receive  a fee,  as 
well  as  the  porter,  for  taking  care  of 
coats,  sticks,  and  umbrellas. 

17.  The  Treasury  (Onijeinaya  Pa- 
/«trt).*— This  building,  erected  in  1851, 
forms  the  right  wing  of  the  Palace, 
and  contains  a collection  very  similar 
in  subjects  to  that  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 

* The  Treasury  is  only  open  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  between  11  and  3. 
Tickets  at  the  Chamberlain’s  office  in  the  Senate, 
within  the  Kremlin. 
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don.  The  Treasury  of  Moscow  was 
anciently,  and  still  remains,  the  deposi- 
tory of  venerated  historical  objects,  and 
of  treasures  hereditary  in  the  reigning 
house.  The  geographical  position  of 
Kussia,  and  her  ancient  commercial 
intercourse  with  India,  Persia,  Ar- 
menia, and  Greece,  gave  her  princes 
and  boyars  the  widest  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  arts, 
first  of  the  East,  and  later  of  the  West, 
found  munificent  patrons  at  the  court 
of  Moscow.  The  interchange  of  pre- 
sents on  the  occasion  of  alliances,  em- 
bassies, or  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
continued  to  the  time  when  Russia 
ceased  to  be  considered  an  Asiatic 
power,  increased  the  store  of  riches  in 
the  shape  of  plate,  precious  stones,  and 
costly  manufactures  of  different  kinds, 
which  in  those  primitive  days  were  the 
principal  representatives  of  wealth. 
The  churches,  in  the  same  manner, 
were  more  frequently  endowed  with 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  rubies  than  with 
lands  or  ducats.  The  splendour  of  the 
Tsar’s  court,  like  that  of  his  nobles, 
was  manifested  in  a gorgeous  magnifi- 
cence and  profusion  in  the  absence  of 
a more  refined  civilization.  The  riches 
thus  amassed  were  naturally  subject 
to  political  vicissitudes.  In  1611  and 
1612  the  Council  of  Boyars,  during  an 
interregnum,  supported  the  troops  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  within  the  walls 
of  the  Kremlin  on  the  produce  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  plate  con- 
verted into  money.  The  favourites 
of  the  Tsar  received  frequent  marks  of 
approbation  in  the  shape  of  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver.  A fire  in  1737  de- 
stroyed many  historical  objects,  and 
amongst  them  ail  the  colours  taken 
from  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of  Pol- 
tava. Later,  the  sovereigns  of  Ptussia 
transferred  their  capital,  and  more  than 
once  removed  their  household  gods 
from  one  palace  to  another.  During 
the  French  invasion  the  treasures  were 
conveyed  to  Nijni-Novgorod.  They 
were  thus  frequently  dispersed  and 
partially  reunited,  and  there  now  re- 
mains in  the  Treasury  of  Moscow  the 
collection,  still  considerable,  to  which 
the  visitor  is  introduced. 

The  hall  and  staircase  are  adorned 


with  trophies  of  arms,  principal] y Ger- 
man. The  large  bell,  a sort  of  tocsin, 
bearing  the  date  of  1714,  when  it  was 
recast,  anciently  rang  out  alarms  of 
fire  and  of  other  public  dangers  to  the 
citizens  of  Moscow. 

The  first  room  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case is  devoted  to  specimens  of  old 
Russian  armour,  both  of  man  and  horse, 
and  the  appropriate  weapons  of  steel. 

The  second  room  is  full  of  old  Rus- 
sian fire-arms,  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, and  dating  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th  cent.  The  matchlocks  and  mus- 
kets to  the  left  are  all  of  native 
manufacture.  The  fowling-pieces  are 
inscribed  as  having  been  presented  to 
the  Tsar  Michael  in  1614,  by  Fabian 
Smith,  an  Englishman.  They  are  near 
' the  door  on  the  1.  The  standards  of 
the  Tsars  of  Moscovy,  and  of  their 
military  households,  are  grouped  round 
the  pillars  by  which  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  room  is  supported.  The  most 
interesting  colours  will  be  found  at  the 
second  pillar.  Here  are  the  colours  of 
Peter’s  unruly  Streltsi.  Nos.  3697  and 
3698,  bearing  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 
were  carried  by  the  Cossack  Yermak 
to  the  conquest  of  Siberia.  No.  3699 
was  unfurled  as  long  ago  as  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  cent,  at  the  fort  of 
Albazin,  on  the  Amur,  by  a small 
body  of  adventurous  Cossacks  who 
settled  on  that  river,  but  were  subse- 
quently driven  out  by  the  Chinese. 
The  standard  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
planted  at  Kazan  in  1552,  will  be  found 
near  the  first  window  on  the  1.,  and  is 
numbered  3752. 

Here  are  also  numerous  trophies 
taken  from  the  Swedes,  and  amongst 
them  the  sword  of  Charles  XII.,  his 
spurs,  and  the  litter  in  which  he  was 
borne  at  the  battle  of  Poltava. 

The  walls  of  the  third  room  are  hung 
with  origitial  portraits  of  the  Romanoff 
family.  The  coronation  chair  on  the 
1.  is  that  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  ; 
the  chairs  on  the  rt.  were  occupied  by 
Paul  I.,  Alexander  II.,  and  their  con- 
sorts, as  the  visitor  may  perceive  from 
the  ciphers  on  them.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  walk  at  their  coronation 
under  the  haldacMno  kept  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  The  traveller  will  pause 
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at  the  stand  of  colours  at  the  furthest 
end  of  this  hall,  to  the  rt.  of  the  door, 
while  he  reads  the  following  translation 
of  the  printed  inscription  in  Eussian 
characters,  composed  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  himself: — ‘‘Alexander  I., 
the  benefactor  of  Poland,  gave  these 
colours  to  the  Polish  army.  Mag- 
nanimity was  responded  to  by  treason  ; 
the  brave,  faithful  Eussian  army  took 
these  colours  back,  after  storming 
Warsaw  and  sparing  its  inhabitants, 
25  and  26  August,  1831.”  The  con- 
stitution granted  by  Alexander  I.  to 
his  Polish  subjects  lies  in  the  small 
black  box  immediately  under  the  in- 
scription, and  at  the  foot  of  a portrait 
of  Alexander  I. 

The  glass  case  on  the  1.  contains  the 
arms  taken  from  the  Polish  general 
Ezewuski.  A blade  bears  the  name 
of  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  the  date  of 
1764. 

The  room  on  the  rt.  contains  many 
of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  Eus- 
sian sovereignty.  To  the  l.on  entering 
stands  the  throne  of  Poland,  removed 
in  1833  from  the  throne-room  of  the 
Eoyal  Palace  at  Warsaw.  It  was  used 
at  the  coronation  at  Nicholas  I.  as 
King  of  Poland.  The  cipher  M.  is 
the  initial  of  his  name  in  Polish 
(Mikolay).  The  insignia  of  Alexis, 
and  of  his  sons  Jolm  and  Peter,  are  on 
stands  close  by.  The  ivory  throne  was 
brought  from  Constantinople  by  Sophia 
Palmologus  in  1472,  on  her  marriage 
with  John  III.  The  carving  repre- 
sents the  labours  of  Orpheus  and  the 
legend  of  Thrace,  but  several  of  the 
original  panels  were  replaced  in  1642 
by  others  with  inappropriate  subjects. 
It  was,  moreover,  restored  in  1856  for 
the  coronation  of  Alexander  II.  Tiie 
throne  alongside  came  from  Persia  in 
1660,  and  was  used  by  the  Tsar  Alexis. 
It  is  studded  with  876  diamonds  and 
1223  rubies,  besides  turquoises  and 
pearls.  The  orb  opposite  these  thrones 
is  of  great  historical  importance.  It 
was  sent  to  St.  Vladimir,  Grand 
Duke  of  Kief,  by  the  Greek  Emperors 
Basilius  and  Constantine,  together 
with  a crown,  a collar  of  enamel 
and  precious  stones,  and  a chair 
with  a piece  of  the  true  cross.  It  is 
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most  splendidly  studded  with  58  dia- 
monds, 89  rubies,  23  sapphires,  50 
emeralds,  and  37  pearls.  The  coloured 
enamels  are  in  the  most  beautiful 
style  of  Greek  art,  and  represent  the 
principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  David. 
The  four  symbolical  figures  of  Byzan- 
tium,— the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  grifiin, 
and  the  unicorn, — divide  the  several 
images  or  enamelled  plates. 

The  wardrobe  next  the  throne 
brings  very  different  recollections. 
The  first  object  in  it  are  the  corona- 
tion robes  of  Catherine  I.,  the  military 
dress  of  Peter  II.,  and  other  specimens 
of  wearing  apparel.  The  boots  of 
Peter  I.  and  Paul  I.  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  wardrobe.  The  next  throne 
is  that  of  Michael.  Opposite  to  it 
stands  the  crown  of  the  kingdom  of  Ka- 
zan. It  belonged  to  Simeon,  crowned 
Tsar  of  Kazan  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  John  the  Terrible  in  1553. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a topaz,  and 
adorned  with  rubies,  turquoises,  and 
pearls.  The  crown  on  the  next  stand 
was  made  for  Michael  by  Eussian 
artisans.  It  is  richly  ornamented  with 
enamel-work,  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  emerald.  There  are  190  other 
precious  stones  round  it.  The  throne 
of  Boris  Godunof  comes  next.  It 
was  the  gift  of  Abbas,  Shah  of 
Persia,  in  1604,  and  is  studded  with 
very  large  turquoises  and  innumer- 
able rubies  and  pearls.  The  crown 
of  John,  brother  of  Peter  I.,  is  on 
the  next  stand.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a mitre,  or  pyramidal  cap  of 
maintenance,  surmounted  by  a dia- 
mond cross,  rising  from  a ruby.  The 
diamonds  with  wliich  this  magnificent 
crown  is  ornamented  are  900  in  number. 
The  orb  alongside  was  made  at  Con- 
stantinople for  Alexis  in  1662.  The 
green  enamel  is  profusely  studded  with 
diamonds  and  eight  large  sapphires. 
In  the  wardrobe  opposite  hang  the  coro- 
nation robes  of  the  Empresses  Anne 
and  Catherine  II.  The  double  throne 
of  Vermeil  was  made  for  the  coronation 
of  John  and  Peter.  On  lifting  the 
drapery  at  the  back  of  this  throne,  an 
aperture  will  be  seen,  through  which 
Sophia  prompted  her  brother  John  on 
state  occasions.  The  usual  Byzantine 
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emblems  will  be  observed.  The  crowns 
of  those  sovereigns  lie  opposite.  The 
costliest  crown  is  that  of  the  Em- 
press Anne,  originally  made  for  Cathe- 
rine I.  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
diamonds  in  it,  alone,  being  2536  in 
number ; but  the  jewel  of  most  value 
in  it  is  the  ruby,  purchased  at  Pekin 
in  1676  by  the  Ambassador  of  Alexis. 
The  throne  of  Paul  completes  the  col- 
lection. In  the  last  wardrobe  are  the 
coronation  robes  of  Paul,  Alexander  I., 
Nicholas  I.,  and  Alexander  II.,  with 
those  of  their  consorts.  In  the  glass 
case  in  the  centre  of  the  room  the 
visitor  will  find  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
and  the  patent  for  it,  sent  to  John  the 
Terrible  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Here 
also  will  be  seen  the  Banner  of  the 
Empire,  carried  at  a coronation.  The 
arms  upon  it  were  emblazoned  by 
Mr.  A.  Fadeyef,  chief  heraldic  painter 
of  the  Heraldic  Department  of  the 
Senate. 

A casket  in  this  room  contains  the 
“ Ulojenie,”  or  Code  of  the  Tsar  Alexis 
(1619),  written  on  sheets  of  parchment 
measuring  together  368  yards. 

The  fourth,  or  last  room  upstairs,  is 
full  of  stands  groanmg  with  the  richest 
and  most  curious  articles  of  plate. 
Some  of  the  objects  here  exhibited  are 
of  great  antiquity, — a cup  of  silver 
bearing  an  inscription  of  the  12th  cent. 
Every  domestic  vessel  has  a specimen 
in  this  collection,  and  their  forms  will 
be  studied  with  interest  by  the  lovers 
of  art.  Tlie  work  of  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe  meets  the  eye.  Onr 
own  silversmiths  have  contributed 
many  articles  presented  to  the  Tsar 
by  the  ambassadors  of  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  Two  jugs 
of  chased  silver,  two  vases  of  vermeil, 
tlie  covers  surmounted  by  a cavalier 
armed  with  a lance,  a ewer  weighing 
21  lbs.,  two  large  jugs,  two  candle- 
sticks, and  four  dishes,  all  of  silver, 
were  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
ambassador  of  Charles  H.  At  the 
end  of  this  hall  stands  a fine  marble 
statue  of  Napoleon,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Hamburg.  For 
a detailed  description  of  the  plate  vide 
“ Guide  du  Palais  des  Armures,”  to  be 
purchased  at  the  door. 


Eetiirning  down  stairs,  the  visitor 
will  be  shown  some  rooms  on  the  rt., 
containing  amongst  other  things  the 
following  remarkable  objects : — 

In  the  first  room  is  an  immense 
model  of  a palace  which  Catherine  II. 
proposed  to  construct  within  the 
Kremlin,  and  of  which  the  first  stone 
was  actually  laid  in  1773.  A theatre, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Coliseum  at  KoDie, 
was  to  have  been  erected  near  the 
holy  gate  of  the  Saviour.  The  tra- 
veller may  congratulate  the  Moscovite 
on  the  plan  of  such  a building  having 
been  abandoned.  The  small  field- 
pieces  were  cast  at  Tabriz  during 
its  occupation  by  Kussian  troops  in 
1827. 

In  the  second  room  will  be  found 
portraits  of  kings  of  Poland,  and  of 
Polish  men  of  eminence,  together 
with  22  busts  of  Zamoiskis,  Sapiehas, 
Wielopolskis,  and  other  illustrious 
Poles.  The  portraits  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  George  III.  are  amongst  them. 

The  old  carriages  of  the  court  of 
Moscow  fill  the  next  and  last  room. 
The  large  vehicle  on  the  right  was 
presented,  together  with  eight  horses, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Tsar  Boris 
Godunof.  The  panels  are  i3ainted 
with  allegorical  allusions  to  a crusade 
which  the  Tsar  had  proposed  to  make 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  which  our 
Queen  declined  to  join.  The  minia- 
ture carriage  with  panes  of  mica  be- 
longed to  Peter  I.  when  a child.  An- 
other large  carriage  on  the  right 
belonged  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth. 
The  panels  are  painted  in  the  style  of 
Watteau.  The  carriage  on  runners, 
with  a table  and  benches  covered  with 
green  cloth,  was  used  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  on  her  journeys  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  first 
large  carriage  on  the  left,  lined  with 
crimson  velvet,  was  made  for  the  Pa- 
triarch Philaret.  Two  camp  bed- 
steads, which  belonged  to  Napoleon 
and  were  taken  at  the  Berezina,  stand 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  The 
cases  along  the  walls  and  pillars  are 
full  of  saddles  and  horse-trappings, 
dating  from  the  17th  cent. 

18.  The  Poteshny  (or  Diversion) 
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Valace,  in  Alexander-street,  near  the 
Treasury,  now  the  residence  of  the 
commandant  of  the  Kremlin,  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Theodore  (17th  cent.) 
Although  partly  rebuilt  in  1805,  its 
original  exterior  is  still  preserved.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Martha,  the  widow  of 
Theodore,  and  was  used  as  a chapel  by 
Michael  and  other  Tsars.  Later,  plays 
in  which  Sophia,  the  sister  of  Peter 
the  Great,  took  part,  were  performed 
in  it.  There  is  at  present  nothing 
to  see  inside. 

19.  The  Maloi  or  Nicolaefsld  Dvorets 
or  Little  Palace,  facing  the  Great 
Pell,  is  now  scarcely  worthy  of  a visit.* 
Originally  built  by  Catherine  II.,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Platon,  who  presented  it,  in  1817,  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  was  born  in  it.  The 
furniture  and  arrangements  are  of 
the  simplest  kind.  In  the  Dining- 
room is  a picture  by  Canaletto,  “ Elec- 
tion of  Stanislas  Augustus  by  the 
Diet  of  Warsaw  in  1764.”  There  are 
2 other  pictures,  by  a native  artist, 
illustrative  of  the  merits  of  Minin  and 
Pojarski.  In  the  next  room  are  2 
pictures  by  Aivazovski,  the  marine 
painter,  “ the  Burning  of  Moscow,” 
and  “ the  Temple  of  the  Saviour,”  now 
in  course  of  erection.  There  is  a 
Polish  standard  in  the  3rd  room. 


20.  Cathedrals  hi  the  Courtyard  of  the 
Kremlin. 

(n.)  TJspenshi  Sohbr.  {Cathedral  of 
the  Assumptioii). — This  sacred  edifice 
was  formerly  called  the  Patriarchal 
Oatliedral,  but  is  now  known  as  the 
Church  of  tlie  Assumption,  or  Pej)ose  of 
1 lie  Virgin.  The  emperors  are  crowned 
in  it,  and  the  patriarchs  formerly  offici- 
ated there.  The  site  was  origmally 
occupied  by  a church  built  in  1326 
by  the  Metropolitan  Peter,  when  it 
became  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
Patriarchs,  just  as  the  church  dedi- 


cated to  St.  Michael,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  founded  at  the  same  time, 
was  destined  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Kussia;  but  it  was 
reconstructed  between  1475-1479  by 
Aristotle  Fioraventi  of  Bologna,  with 
the  assistance  of  native  artists,  after 
the  model  of  the  cathedral  at  Vladimir. 
It  is  solidly  built,  the  foundatio/is 
being  about  14  ft.  deep,  and  the  walls 
and  vaults  were  considerably  strength- 
ened in  1 626,  when  the  damages  caused 
by  the  Poles  in  1612  were  likewise 
repaned.  The  domes  were  only  covered 
with  copper-gilt  plates  in  1684.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  alterations,  and 
others  which  were  made  after  the  great 
fire  of  1737,  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption  retains  almost  entirely  its 
primitive  form,  and  is  therefore  one  of 
the  most  interesting  Christian  monu- 
ments in  Eussia.  Its  images  and 
shrines,  however,  suffered  considerably 
during  the  French  occupation.  They 
yielded  about  5 tons  of  silver  and 
5 cwt.  of  gold  to  the  soldiery,  notwith- 
standing that  all  the  more  precious 
articles  had  been  carried  away  on  the 
approach  of  the  French. 

The  architectural  arrangements  (a 
mixture  of  the  Byzantine  and  Lom- 
bard) and  the  ornamentation  are  all 
minutely  symbolical,  and  will  there- 
fore well  repay  a careful  study  of  the 
plan  here  annexed,  taken  from  Dean 
Stanley’s  work  on  the  Eastern  Church. 
“It  is  in  dimensions,”*  says  that 
learned  authority,  “ what  in  the  West 
would  be  called  a chapel  rather  than 
a cathedral.  But  it  is  so  fraught  with 
recollections,  so  teeming  with  wor- 
shippers, so  bursting  with  tombs  and 
pictures  from  the  pavement  to  the 
cupola,  that  its  smallness  of  space  is 
forgotten  in  the  fulness  of  its  con- 
tents. On  the  platform  of  its  nave, 
from  Ivan  the  Terrible  downwards  to 
this  day,  the  Tsars  have  been  crowned. 
Along  its  altar-screen  are  deposited  the 
most  sacred  pictures  of  Eussia  ; that, 
painted  by  the  Metroi3olitan  Peter; 
this,  sent  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Ma- 
nuel ; that,  brought  by  Vladimir  from 
Kherson.  High  in  the  cupola  is  the 

* The  height  of  the  cath.,  from  its  base  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  cupola,  is  128  feet. 


It  is  not  open  to  the  general  public. 
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chapel,  where,  as  at  the  summit  of  the 
Kussian  Church,  the  Eussian  primates 

were  elected Eound  the  walls 

are  buried  the  primates  of  the  Church ; 
at  the  four  corners — here,  as  in  all 
Oriental  buildings,  the  place  of  honour 
— lie  those  most  highly  venerated.” 

St.  Peter,  the  first  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  lies  in  a small  chapel  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Ikonostas,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  plan  of  the  Cath. 
t)n  which  the  tombs  of  other  Metropo- 
politans  and  Patriarchs  are  likewise 
marked. 

In  ancient  days  the  feudatory  Princes 
of  Eussia  swore  fealty  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Moscow  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s 
tomb.  The  stone  image  of  St.  George  pre- 
served in  the  side  chapel  was  brought 
from  Eome.  A picture  in  the  Ikonos- 
tas— that  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Vladi- 
mir— will  be  pointed  out  as  having 
been  painted  by  St.  Luke.  It  came 
originally  from  Constantinople  and  was 
brought  toMoscovf  from  Kief  in  1155. 
In  1395  it  is  supposed  to  have  exer- 
cised miraculous  powers  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  flight  of  Tamerlane  from 
Eussia.  In  1812  it  was  safely  depo- 
sited at  Vladimir.  The  jewels  with 
which  it  is  adorned  are  valued  at 
45,000?.,  the  emerald  alone  being  worth 
10,000?.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
images  in  Eussia,  and  is  painted  on  a 
composition  of  wax. 

The  image  next  in  importance  is 
that  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is,  however,  only  a copy.  The  oii- 
ginal,  which  had  been  painted  by  I he 
Apostles  and  brought  from  Jerusalem 
to  Constantinople  in  453  and  to  Kher- 
son by  Vladimir  in  888,  disappeared 
during  the  French  invasion. 

The  image  of  the  “ Saviour  in  the 
gold  chasuble,”  painted  by  the  Emp. 
IManuel,  was  brought  from  Novgorod 
the  Great  in  1478.  The  silver  shrine 
of  St.  Philip,  Metropolitan  between 
1566  and  1569,  which  stands  conspi- 
cuous on  the  right  “ wing  ” of  the 
Ikonostas,  is  an  object  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eussia. 
The  prelate  having  been  bold  enough 
to  rebuke  John  the  Terrible  publicly 
fnr  Ins  atrocities,  the  Oprilchniks  (a 


lawless  band  of  adherents  by  whom 
the  Tsar  surrounded  himself)  dragged 
him  from  the  altar  of  this  Cath.,  re- 
placed his  pontifical  robes  by  a monk’s 
cowl,  and  driving  him  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary with  brooms,  carried  him  off  to 
a monastery  at  Tver,  where  he  was 
ultimately  put  to  death. 

This  martyr  in  the  cause  of  mercy 
a.nd  justice  well  deserves  the  honours 
of  a shrine,  and  the  devotion  with 
which  it  is  regarded.  The  emperor 
never  fails  to  place  his  lips  on  the 
exposed  and  withered  forehead  of  St. 
Philip. 

The  five  domes  are  supported  by 
pillars  that  are  covered  with  frescoes 
on  a gold  ground.  There  is  much 
gilding  on  the  walls,  but  the  glitter  is 
somewhat  moderated  by  the  grim  re- 
presentations of  departed  saints  of  the 
Church.  At  the  same  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  this  time-honoured 
sanctuary  without  a feeling  of  vene- 
ration, nor  can  a grander  sight  be 
possibly  imagined  than  a coronation 
within  its  ancient  walls,  or  even  a 
Te  Deum  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  court,  particu- 
larly on  the  15th  (27th)  August,  the 
annual  feast  of  the  Church,  when  His 
Majesty  sometimes  goes  there  in  state. 
A coronation  is  of  course  a still  better 
opportunity.  “ The  coronation,”  we 
again  extract  from  Dean  Stanley,  “even 
at  the  present  time,  is  not  a mere  cere- 
mony, but  a historical  event,  and 
solemn  consecration.  It  is  preceded 
by  fasting  and  seclusion,  and  takes 
place  in  the  most  sacred  church  in 
Eussia;  the  emperor,  not,  as  in  the 
corresponding  forms  of  European  in- 
vestiture, a passive  recipient,  but  him- 
self the  principal  figure  in  the  whole 
scene;  himself  reciting  aloud  the  con- 
fession of  the  orthodox  faith  ; himself 
alone  on  his  knees,  amidst  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  otfering  up  the  prayer 
of  intercession  for  the  empire;  him- 
self placing  his  own  crowii  on  his  own 
head;  himself  entering  through  the 
sacred  door  of  the  innermost  sanctu- 
ary, and  taking  from  the  altar  tlie 
elements  of  the  bread  and  wine.” 

The  wooden  throne  which  will  be 
shown  to  the  visitor  as  the  throne  of 
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EXPLANATION  OF  REFERENCES. 


A.  “Iconastasis,”  or  Screen  for  the  Sacred 

Pictures. 

B.  “ Bema,”  or  Sanctuary. 

C.  C.  “ Soleas,”  or  Choir. 

T).  Nave. 

E.  “ Proaulion,  or  Porch, 

P".  F.  F.  F.  Columns. 


1.  Principal  altar. 

2.  Throne  of  the  Archbishop,  Metropolitan,  or 

Patriarch  of  Moscow, 

3.  Side  altar,  dedicated  to  S.  Demetrius  of 

Thessalonica. 

4.  Side  altar,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and 

Paul. 

These  two  side  altars  are  separate  pieces  of 
the  one  chief  altar ; but  placed  here  to 
allow  of  access  to  them  without  passing 
through  the  Sanctuary. 

5.  Stairs  leading  to  “ the  Chapel  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin”  in  the  cupola,  where 
the  election  of  the  Patriarchs  took  place. 
C.  Stairs  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  containing 
the  relics  and  curiosities  of  the  Church, 

7.  Tomb  of  S.  Theognostus, ) 

8.  Tomb  of  St.  Peter,  J MetropoWans. 


a.  a.  a.  a.  Pictures  of  the  Seven  Councils, 
h.  b.  b.  Pictures  of  the  liUst  Judgment. 

c.  c.  c.  c.  c.  c.  Pictures  of  the  Life  and  Death 

the  Virgin. 

d.  d.  d.  d.  Pictures  of  the  Patriarchs  and 

Prathers  of  the  Church. 


9.  Shrine,  containing  sacred  relics. 

10.  Tomb  of  St.  Philip,  Metropolitan. 

11.  Sacred  Picture  of  our  Lady  of  Vladimir, 

12.  Tomb  of  S,  Jonah,  Metropolitan. 

13.  Tabernacle  over  “ the  Holy  Tunic,”  pre- 

sented to  the  Church  by  Philaret, 
Patriarch. 

14.  Tombs  of  SS.  Photius  and  Cyprian. 

I.*).  The  ancient  throne  of  the  Tsar  (called  “ of 
Vladimir  Monomachus  ”). 

16.  Throne  of  the  Patriarch. 

17.  Throne  of  the  Empress. 

18.  Place  of  the  platform  on  which  the  Em- 

pei-or  is  crowned, 

19.  Tomb  of  Philaret,  Patriarch. 

20.  Tomb  of  Hermogenes,  Patriarch. 

21.  Royal  doors. 

22.  Platform  in  front  of  the  choir. 


The  Pictures  on  the  Altar  Screen  (A)  are  thus  arranged. 


1.  The  highest  compartment,  the  Patriarchs 

ranged  on  each  side  of  the  Eternal 
Father. 

2.  The  Prophets  leaning  towards  the  Virgin 

and  Son. 

3.  Minute  representations  of  the  life  of  the 

Saviour. 

4.  Angels  and  Apostles  |on  each  side  of  the 

Saviour. 


5.  The  Sacred  Pictures  or  Icons : 

(а)  “The  Blessed  Virgin,”  brought  by 

Vladimir  from  Khersonesus. 

(б)  “ The  Saviour,”  sent  by  the  Emperor 

Manuel. 

(c)  “ Repose  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,” 
painted  by  Peter  the  Metro- 
politan. 


On  the  doors  “the  Royal  Doors,”  so  called  because  the  Tsar  or  Emperor  passes  through  them 
on  the  day  of  his  coronation)  are  painted  the  Four  Evangelists,  to  represent  that  through  this 
entrance  come  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Eucharist.  On  each  side  of  the  doors  are  represented  (in 
ancient  churches)  Adam  and  the  Penitent  Thief,  as  the  first  fallen  and  the  first  redeemed.  On 
the  farther  compartments  are  represented  the  Virgin  and  the  Forerunner  (the  Baptist),  and  at  tlie 
northern  corner  the  Saint  to  whom  the  Church  is  dedicated. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  nave  are  (sometimes)  represented  the  Publican  and  the 
Pharisee,  as  the  two  opposite  types  of  worshippers.  Where  the  Porch  is  extended,  it  contains 
the  Pagan  Philosophers  and  Poets,  each  with  a scroll  in  his  hand  containing  a sentence  antici- 
p<itory  of  the  GospeL 

The  south  side  of  the  church  is  always  occupied  by  the  Seven  Councils ; the  north  side  either 
by  the  life  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Church  (in  the  Uspensky  Church,  of  the  Virgin)  or  by 
the  Parables.  In  the  Donskoi  Church  all  the  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
represented. 

The  columns  are  painted  with  the  figures  of  martyrs. 
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Vladimir  Monomaclms  (a.d.  988)  is 
probably  of  a much  later  date.  The 
Tsars  who  preceded  Peter  stood  in  it 
attired  in  their  robes  during  Divine 
service. 

Behind  the  altar  - screen,  among 
other  treasures,  stands  a Mount  Sinai 
of  pure  gold,  the  gift  of  Prince  Potem- 
kin. It  contains  the  Host,  and  the 
weight  of  the  gold  in  it  is  19  lbs.  and 
that  of  the  silver  19  lbs.  (Russian). 
Several  state  papers  of  importance  are 
deposited  under  it,  such  as  the  Act  of 
Succession  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and 
the  Abdication  of  his  son  Constantine. 
A Bible,  presented  by  the  mother  of 
Peter  the  Great,  is  so  large  that  it 
almost  requires  two  men  to  carry  it, 
and  it  is  said  to  weigh  about  100  lbs. 
English.  It  is  studded  with  emeralds 
and  other  precious  stones. 

The  principal  relics  which  will  be 
shown  to  the  vistiors  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels  are  : (1)  a portion  of  the  robe 
of  our  Saviour  (brought  from  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Michael)  ; (2)  a nail  of 
the  true  Cross;  (3)  the  hand  of  St. 
Andrew  ; (4)  the  head  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Theologian  and  that  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom. 

In  the  sacristy  above  one  of  the  side 
chapels  are  deposited  many  ecclesi- 
astical treasures,  viz. ; (1)  a gold  cross 
studded  with  precious  stones,  and  con- 
taining a portion  of  the  true  Cross.  It 
belonged  to  the  Emp.  Constantine  and 
was  worn  by  Peter  the  Great  at  the 
battle  of  Poltava;  (2)  a jasper  vase 
with  lid — used  at  the  anointment  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  Supposed 
to  have  been  sent  from  Constantinople 
to  Vladimir  Monomachus;  (3)  two 
chalices  of  a Russian  saint  of  the  12th 
cent.  (Anthony  of  Rome);  (4)  the 
Crowns  used  at  the  marriage  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Tsar ; (5)  several  ancient 
MSS.,  &c. 


(J).')  Arlchangelsld  Sohor  {Cathedral  of 
the  Archangel  Michael). — This  church 
stands  close  to  the  cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption, of  which  it  is  partly  a copy. 
It  is  a square  whitewashed  building, 
with  ,5  gilded  domes,  and  was  origi- 
nally built  in  1,333  to  commemorate 


the  deliverance  of  Russia  from  a dread- 
ful famine.  The  present  building,  how- 
ever, only  dates  from  1507,  when  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Aleviso,  a Milanese 
architect.  It  was  also  restored  in  1772 
and  1812.  In  ancient  days  the  Tsars 
visited  this  cathedral  immediately  after 
their  coronation,  and  on  leaving  it 
spread  “ largesse  ” of  gold  and  silver 
among  the  people.  Until  the  acces- 
sion of  Peter  the  Great,  it  was  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Rurik  and  Ro- 
manotf  dynasties,  beginning  with  John 
Kalita,  grandson  of  Alexander  Nevsky 
(1341).  The  vaults  below  contain  the 
remains  of  45  princes  of  those  families ; 
their  titles  and  ages  are  inscribed  on 
the  pall-covered  tombs,  among  which, 
the  stranger  may  wander.  Round  the 
walls,  above  each  coffin,  are  the  effigies 
of  the  dead  in  long  white  robes.  The 
effigy  of  Theodore,  near  the  altar,  is 
considered  to  be  a good  portrait  of  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  Rurik  race.  The 
only  emperor  buried  here  is  Peter  II., 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis.  The 
bodies  of  two  Siberian  princes  were  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  his  sepulture. 
To  the  orthodox,  the  object  of  para- 
mount attraction  is  the  tomb  supposed 
to  contain  the  body  of  the  young 
Demetrius  or  Dimitri,  son  of  John  the 
Terrible,  and  who,  having  mysteriously 
disappeared,  is  believed  to  have  been  as- 
sassinated by  orders  of  Boris  Godunof, 
subsequently  elected  Tsar.  The  ap- 
pearance, later,  of  several  pretenders, 
plunged  the  country  into  internecine 
strife,  causing  great  bloodshed  and 
disorder,  which  only  terminated  on 
the  election  of  Michael  Romanof.  A 
miracle  connected  with  the  discovery 
of  the  coffin  and  body  of  the  canonized 
prince  causes  the  shrine  to  be  regarded 
with  extreme  veneration  by  the  people, 
who  come  to  kiss  the  forehead  exposed 
to  view.  His  portrait,  in  a frame  of 
fine  gold,  is  attached  to  a pillar  above 
the  coffin,  inside  which  are  preserved 
a bloody  shirt,  a handkerchief,  a small 
silver  toy,  and  a purse  with  14  coins 
of  the  reign  of  John  IV.,  Avhich  had 
belonged  to  the  prince,  together  with 
the  knife  with  which  he  was  put  to 
death.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Uglitch,  where  the  prince  was  raur- 
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dered,  presented  the  tall  silver  candle- 
stick which  stands  near  the  tomb. 

While  the  French  Avere  in  Moscow, 
the  Gath,  was  used  as  a warehouse. 
Its  floor  was  saturated  with  wine,  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  body  of  Demetrius 
Avas  taken  out  of  its  silver  shrine  and 
cast  on  the  ground.  A monk  rescued 
it  and  concealed  it  until  order  Avas  re- 
established. 

In  a side  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist  is  buried  Prince  Mi- 
chael Skopin-Shuiski,  a popular  hero 
of  the  17th  cent.,  Avho  died  suddenly — 
it  is  supposed  of  poison.  A bronze 
shrine  (Avhich  replaces  a shrine  of 
silver  taken  away  by  the  French)  con- 
tains the  relics  of  Prince  Michael  of 
Chernigof  and  his  Boyar,  Theodore, 
who  Avere  put  to  death  in  the  camp 
of  Khan  Baty  (a.d.  1246). 

Historically,  the  tomb  of  greatest 
interest  is  that  of  John  IV.  or  “ Ter- 
rible,” Avho,  notwithstanding  his  nume- 
rous offences  against  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  now  lies  next  the  altar.  Twice 
a year  a funeral  service  is  performed 
for  the  sins  of  all  those  that  are  buried 
here,  the  Church  praying  for  “ that 
burden  of  sins,  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary, known  to  themselves  or  un- 
known,” Avhich  the  departed  committed 
when  on  eartli.  Most  of  the  prayers 
put  up  at  this  cathedral  have  been 
paid  for  in  the  most  handsome  manner 
in  the  shape  of  gorgeous  vestments 
and  massive  ch.  vessels,  exhibited  on 
application  to  the  priest.  Ladies  Avill 
have  to  remain  outside  the  Ikonostas, 
but  the  male  traveller  must  have  the 
patience  to  inspect  the  treasures  of 
the  sacristy,  and  if  permitted,  to  bring 
them  out  to  the  excluded.  The  eme- 
ralds on  the  richer  sakkos  are  huge 
and  very  fine.  There  is  a magnificent 
illuminated  version  of  the  Gospels  (one 
of  the  earliest  copies  in  Eussia,  a.d. 
112.5),*  in  a splendid  enamelled  cover 
ot  fine  gold,  jn-ofusely  studded  Avith 
precious  stones.  Among  other  eccle- 
siastical objects,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, is  a very  old  lantern  of  mica, 
brought  away  from  Novgorod  by  John 

* The  earliest  SlavoTiic  copy  of  the  Evangelists 
is  consiilered  to  be  the  OstromirMS.  (lOoG),  oide 
Imp.  Public  Library,  Sl  Petersburg. 
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IV.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
having  been  recently  gilded,  and  is 
still  carried  in  Church  processions. 

A cross  Avhich  belonged  to  John  the 
Terrible  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  the  pearls  in  it ; the  emerald  is 
l-3rd  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  altar-screen  is  very  valuable, 
being  much  adorned  Avith  gold.  One 
of  the  images  or  shrines  in  it  contains 
a drop  of  tlie  blood  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist shown  through  a glass. 

The  priest  should  have  a fee  for  ex- 
hibiting the  antiquities,  as  well  as  the 
sacristan,  Avho  will  be  found  to  speak 
excellent  French. 

(c.)  BlagovhtcJienski  Sohbr  {Cathe- 
dral of  the  AnrMndation). — While  the 
Tsars  Avere  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  Assumption,  and  buried  in  the  ch. 
dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Michael, 
they  Avent  through  tAvo  other  very  im- 
portant ceremonies  in  the  cathedral  of 
the  Annunciation,  for  there  they  A\mre 
baptized  and  married.  Numerous  relics 
attest  the  religious  importance  of  the 
edifice.  A ch.  was  erected  on  the  same 
spot  by  AndreAV  HI.,  son  of  Alexander 
Nevsky,  in  1291,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1397  and  again  in  1489.  It  was  again 
restored  after  the  fire  of  1547,  by  John 
the  Terrible,  and  adorned  with  many 
images  brought  from  Novgorod  the 
Great.  He  also  caused  its  domes  to 
be  gilt.  In  1867-68  it  Avas  entirely 
renovated.  The  first  clock  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Eussia  Avas  set  up 
in  1404  in  the  court  beyond  the  ch. 
It  was  made  by  a Servian  monk  from 
Mt.  Athos. 

The  2 most  remarkable  images  in 
this  cath.  are : (1)  the  Eedcemer, 

painted  in  the  14th  cent. ; and  (2;  the 
Don  Holy  Virgin,  considered  to  liave 
miraculous  powers.  It  accompanied 
Dimitry  of  the  Don  and  was  carried  as 
a standard  at  the  battle  of  Kulikovo 
(1380).  Boris  Godunof  likeAvise  carried 
it  into  battle  in  1591,  Avhen  he  fought 
the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  under  Ihe 
walls  of  Moscow.  The  sacristy  con- 
tains many  ecclesiastical  treasures, 
such  as  : (1)  a vessel  of  agate  (1328), 
Avhich  belonged  to  Moses,  Archbislmp 
of  NoA^gorod;  (2)  a gold  cross  that 
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belonged  to  Alexis,  the  unfortunate 
son  of  Peter ; (3)  a reliquary  contain- 
ing the  sponge  on  which  vinegar  was 
offered  to  our  Saviour,  a portion  of  the 
stick  with  which  He  was  beaten,  a 
portion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  &c. ; this  very  com- 
plete assortment  of  relics  was  brought 
ff'om  Constantinople  in  1328 ; (4)  the 
cross  of  the  Emp,  Constantine ; (5) 
about  60  crosses  which  the  Eussian 
princes  wore  over  their  armour  in 
ancient  days;  and  (6)  32  silver-gilt 
caskets  containing  the  relics  of  divers 
saints.  The  latter  are  carried  on  Good 
Friday  of  each  year  to  the  Cath.  of 
the  Assumption  in  order  to  be  washed. 
'I'he  water  that  remains  after  the  ope- 
ration is  considered  to  be  holy  and  to 
liave  healing  powers. 

John  the  Terrible,  wlien  reduced,  by 
liis  transgression  of  the  canon  law  in 
marrying  a 4th  wife,  to  tlie  state  of  a 
catechumen,  listened  outside  the  walls 
of  this  cath.  to  the  mass  celebrated 
within,  but  the  window  at  which  he 
stood  is  no  longer  visible.  The  French 
stiibled  their  horses  there  in  1812. 
'I'he  frescoes  are  curious.  Those  in 
the  portico,  representing  the  Greek 
Philosophers  as  heralds  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  should  be  noticed.  The  floor 
is  paved  with  jasper  and  agate,  the 
gift  of  the  Shall  of  Persia  to  the  Tsar 
Alexis. 

(d.)  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Wood  (S2mss  na  Boi'u). — This  sacred 
miniature  edifice  is  almost  concealed 
by  the  huge  palace  buildings.  The 
traveller  is  sure  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
it  from  one  of  the  palace  wiiu^ows.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the 
Kremlin,  or  even  in  Moscow,  and  was 
originally  founded  where  a small  wood 
once  crowned  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence now  occupied  by  the  Kremlin. 
It  was  a monastery  in  the  15th  cent. 
The  fires  of  Moscow  and  its  invaders 
have  left  but  little  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest to  attract  the  notice  of  the  tra- 
veller. It  is  only  interesting  as  the 
jjarent  ch.  of  Moscow,  and  as  contain- 
ing the  relics  of  Stephen  of  Perm,  the 
first  Christian  missionary  and  martyr 
in  Russia  (1396).  His  life  is  depicted 


in  frescoes  around  the  walls,  reno- 
vated in  1 863.  Several  Grand  Duch- 
esses of  Moscow,  and  John,  son  of 
Dimitry  of  the  Don,  are  buried  within 
it.  Brides  are  in  the  habit  of  offering 
up  prayers  in  this  cath.  to  3 martyrs 
who  are  supposed  to  favour  those  who 
contemplate  matrimony.  Forage  for 
Napoleon’s  horses  was  stored  up  against 
the  walls  of  the  ch.  in  1812,  and  within 
it  Count  Perofski,  of  Central  Asiatic 
celebrity,  was  kept  a prisoner  by  the 
French  in  1812.  He  hy  on  straw  for 
two  weeks  with  some  fellow-prisoners, 
and  was  nearly  starved  to  death. 


21,  Sacristy  of  the  former  Patriarchs , 
and  now  of  the  Holy  Synod.  {Patriar- 
shaya  (Synodalnaya)  Riznitsa.) — This 
was  the  Treasury,  liibrary,  and  Vestry, 
first  of  the  ancient  metropolitans  of 
Russia,  then  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Mos- 
cow, and  is  now  called  the  House  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  an  institution  which 
replaced  the  Patriarchate  in  1721 , in 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  stands 
close  to  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion, and  is  open  daily  to  visitors. 
The  sacristy  contains  many  objects  of 
art  of  great  antiquity,  a few  of  which 
have  been  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople. The  sacerdotal  robes  and  or- 
naments, the  church  vessels,  and  the 
plate  of  the  several  patriarchs  are  de- 
posited here.  Among  the  former  may 
l3e  noticed  some  very  rich  robes  or 
sahkos ; the  most  venerable  of  these 
is  that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  Metro- 
politan between  the  years  ■ 1308  and 
1325.  Most  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Mos- 
cow were  invested  with  the  sacred 
garment  at  their  consecration.  Among 
the  sakkos.  No.  15,  of  crimson  velvet, 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  ornaments ; it  is  embroi- 
dered all  over  with  pearls  of  a large 
size,  although  but  a few  of  them  are 
characterised  by  the  round  and  sym- 
metrical forms  that  are  valued  in  jew- 
ellery ; it  is  also  adorned  by  a number 
of  small  gold  plates  with  sacred  sub- 
jects and  devices  produced  in  niello- 
work.  The  rubies,  emeralds,  alraan- 
dines,  garnets,  and  diamonds  with 
whicli  this  gorgeous  pontifical  robe  is 
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further  ornamented,  contribute  to  the  j 
54  pounds  which  it  is  said  to  weigh. 
John  the  Terrible  presented  it  to  the 
Metropolitan  Denys,  in  memory  of  | 
the  Tsesarevitch  John,  and  probably 
in  expiation  of  his  murder.  Tliese 
ancient  robes,  in  their  lavish  magnifi- 
cence, present  a curious  contrast  to  the 
more  simple,  although  still  gorgeous, 
vestments  in  which  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  clothed  the  venerable  Philaret 
at  his  coronation  in  1856. 

The  mitres,  seven  in  number,  depo- 
sited in  the  second  room,  are  no  less 
rich  and  interesting.  The  most  an- 
cient was  worn  by  the  Patriarch  Job 
in  1595.  Four  of  them  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  Nicon.  The  most  valu- 
able of  these,  called  the  great  mitre,  is 
studded  with  large  diamonds,  rubies, 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pearls,  and 
weighs  5J  pounds. 

In  glazed  eases  at  the  windows  will 
be  found  several  panagias,  or  images 
worn  on  a chain  round  the  necks  of 
bishops  and  other  members  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  most  remarkable  are 
— No.  11,  in  gold,  semi-oval,  orna- 
mented with  spinel  rubies  and  large 
pearls,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
onyx  iDearing  in  cameo  a figure  of  the 
prophet  Daniel.  This  gem  was  worn 
by  the  Metropolitan  Peter.  No.  2,  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Sa- 
viour, cut  in  low  relief  in  a Byzantine 
style,  but  probably  work  of  cinque- 
cento  date,  on  a magnificent  sardonyx 
of  three  layers.  No.  3,  a sardonyx  of 
equal  splendour,  on  which  a figure 
of  St.  John  the  Scholastic  is  cut  in 
a brown  upper  layer,  resting  on  two 
strata  that  form  a vast  nicolo  of  perfect 
beauty,  the  strata  of  the  stone  being 
Well  exhibited  by  the  bevelling  of  its 
sides.  The  work  on  this  stone  is  also 
probably  of  the  cinquecento  period,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  for 
John  the  Terrible,  in  commemoration 
ot  the  birth  of  his  unfortunate  son  in 
1555.  At  the  back  of  this  gem  is  a 
reliquary  containing  a fragment  of  the 
purple  robe  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
in  derision  clothed,  and  a piece  of  the 
rock  of  Calvary.  The  enamel  on  the 
back  represents  Mark,  Bishop  of  Are- 
thusa,  and  Cyril  the  Deacon.  These 


i two  great  sardonyxes  are  of  nearly 
equal  dimensions,  each  being  about  3J 
' inches  long  and  2 j in  breadth.  In  No. 

I 4 we  meet  with  another  gem,  a dark 
onyx  with  a white  surface  layer,  in 
W'hich  is  cut  in  relief  a representation 
of  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  other  side 
is  seen  a Greek  cross,  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine  and  his  mother 
Helena.  This  panagia  was  worked  for 
Job,  the  first  Patriarch,  who  was  con- 
secrated in  1589,  and  who  in  1605  was 
driven  by  a rebel  mob  from  the  altar 
in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption 
and  divested  of  his  Pontifical  robes. 
Among  the  rest  of  the  ornaments  of 
this  kind  are  several  of  very  fine  work- 
manship in  gold  and  enamel,  attributed 
to  a very  early  peiiod. 

Of  the  crosiers  exhibited  here,  three 
belonged  to  the  Patriarch  Pnilaret, 
and  the  other  two  were  carried  by  the 
Patriarch  Nicon. 

A copper  vase,  with  a long  narrow 
neck,  overlaid  with  scales  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  called  the  Alabaster,  is  here 
shown  as  the  original  receptacle  of  the 
chrism  sent  from  Constantinople  when 
Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Russia.  It  is,  however,  evidently  of 
more  modern  date.  The  few  drops 
annually  taken  from  it  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  “ sacred  oil  ” are  by 
ancient  usage  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  new  chrism,  which  thus 
represents  to  the  faithful  a portion  of 
the  precious  ointment  used  by  Mary 
Magdalen, 

The  plate  of  the  patriarchs,  kept  in 
a large  glass  case,  is  chiefly  of  the 
17th  cent.  Most  of  the  goblets,  dishes, 
and  cups  bear  the  names  of  their 
donoi  s,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
belonged. 

A complete  account  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical treasures  of  the  sacristy  will  be 
found  in  a small  work  in  the  French 
language  which  may  be  purchased  on 
the  spot. 

In  a contiguous  room,  shown  on 
application  to  the  Sacristan,  is  pre- 
pared, in  strict  accordance  with  an 
ancient  formula,  the  sacred  oil  or 
“ mir,”  employed  in  the  baptism  of 
every  orthodox  Russian  subject.  It  is 
also  used  in  the  consecration  of  all  the 
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churches  of  the  orthodox  communion, 
and  in  the  anointment  of  the  emperors 
at  their  coronation.  At  the  baptism 
of  children  the  priest  crosses  with  a 
small  camel-hair  brush,  or  feather, 
dipped  in  the  oil,  the  mouth,  eyes, 
ears,  hands,  and  feet,  besides  the  back 
and  breast : — the  eyes  are  anointed  in 
order  that  the  child  may  only  see 
good,  the  ears  that  they  may  admit 
only  what  is  pure,  the  mouth  that  he 
may  speak  as  becomes  a Christian,  the 
hands  that  they  may  do  no  wrong,  and 
the  feet  that  they  may  tread  in  the 
path  of  virtue.  The  ingredient  that 
hallows  this  preparation  is  an  infi- 
nitesimal portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  “ Alabaster.”  Tlie  chrism  is 
prepared  every  two  or  three  years 
during  Lent,  with  much  solemnity,  by 
the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  and  the 
higher  clergy.  It  is  composed  of 
nearly  thirty  different  elements,  oil 
and  white  wine  being  intermixed  with 
a great  variety  of  gums,  balsams, 
essential  oils,  and  spices.  Two  great 
silver  kettles  and  a still  larger  silver 
caldron,  all  presented  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.,  and  kept  in  the  plate- 
room,  receive  the  sacred  mixture  dur- 
ing its  preparation  ; it  is  then  poured 
into  sixteen  silver  jars,  gifts  of  the 
Emperor  Paul,  and  distributed  on 
application  to  the  bishops  of  the  seve- 
ral dioceses.  The  ladles,  the  sieve  for 
straining,  and  everything  employed  in 
the  operation  are  of  silver,  and  weigh 
together  about  13  cwt. 

The  Library  of  the  Patriarchs  or 
Synod  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  ancient  Metropolitans,  but  its 
greatest  treasures  were  acquired  during 
the  Patriarchate  of  Nicon  (1652-1658), 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  cor- 
rupted ritual  of  the  Kusso-G-reek 
Church  with  the  more  ancient  manu- 
scripts, Greek  and  Slavonian.  The 
printed  books  which  the  library  ori- 
ginally contained  have  been  removed 
to  other  collections.  In  1823  the  Sy- 
nodal Library  boasted  of  4G7  Greek 
MSS.,  of  which  242  on  parchment; 
and  956  Russo-Slavonian  MSS.,  of 
which  96  on  parchment.  Very  few 
additions  have  been  made  since.  Three 
coi-)ies  in  Greek  of  the  Evangelists,  de- 


posited here,  are  attributed  to  the  8th 
cent.,  and  the  earliest  Slavonian  MS. 
in  this  collection  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  year  1073.  The 
most  ancient  Slavonian  version  of  the 
Gospels,  in  this  library,  bears  the  date 
of  1143. 

The  Metropolitan,  or  the  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Moscow,  will,  on  application, 
give  the  student  of  patristic  literature 
ready  access  to  this  extensive  and  im- 
portant collection.  A catalogue  in 
Eussian  may  be  purchased  of  the 
sacristan,  whose  kind  services  should 
be  rewarded. 

22.  Chudof  or  Miracle  Monastery  (at 
the  Eedeemer  Gate). — The  spot  on 
which  this  monastery  stands  was  oc- 
cupied during  the  Tartar  invasion  by 
tlie  stables  of  Djanibek,  the  dominant 
Khan,  whose  wife,  Taidula,  having 
been  cured  of  a disease  by  St.  Alexis, 
Metropolitan  of  all  Russia,  presented 
the  latter  with  the  ground  now  so 
holy.  In  1365  St.  Alexis  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery,  which 
thenceforth  became  tlie  residence  and 
Cathedral  of  the  Primates.  Successive 
fires  destroyed  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  piety  of  various  princely  bene- 
factors, wlio  are  interred  there.  Many 
historical  events  are  connected  with 
this  monastery.  The  Tsar  Vasili 
Shuiski  was  forced  to  take  the  cowl 
within  its  walls,  1610.  In  1612,  Her- 
mogenes,  patriarch  of  Moscow,  was 
starved  in  it  by  the  Poles.  Here  were 
likewise  confined  the  Metropolitan  Isi- 
dore (1437),  who  attended  the  Council 
of  Florence  and  recognized  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope,  and  Ignatius, 
who  was  made  patriarch  by  the  false 
Demetrius  in  1605  and  who  in  1606 
escaped  to  Rome.  The  Pretender 
himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
monk  in  this  monastery,  and  to  have 
fled  from  it  into  Poland.  At  a council 
held  within  its  walls  in  1667,  the 
patriarch  Nicon  was  condemned. 

The  children  of  John  IV.,  the  Tsar 
Alexis,  and  in  1818  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  were  baptized  in  the 
Chudof  monastery. 

The  Cathedral  was  restored  by  the 
Tsar  Michael  and  his  father,  the 
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Patriarch  Philaret,  but  its  present 
appearance  is  due  to  the  munificence 
of  the  Empresses  Anne  and  Elizabeth. 
It  was  sacked  during  a revolt  in 
1771,  and  pillaged  in  1812,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  the  staff  of  Na- 
poleon. Marshal  Davoust  used  the 
High  Altar  as  a bedroom  whenever  he 
came  into  the  city,  and  the  relics  of 
St.  Alexis,  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery, were  discovered  under  a heap 
of  lumber,  after  the  departure  of  tlie 
French. 

Before  the  spoliation  of  the  monas- 
teries by  Catherine  II.,  this  establish- 
ment had  no  fewer  than  18,681  male 
serfs  attached  to  it.  The  ch.  of  St. 
Michael  was  built  by  St.  Alexis  in 
1365,  rebuilt  1504,  and  restored  in 
1779.  Its  canonised  founder  lies  in  a 
silver  shrine  near  the  S.  wall  of  the 
cathedral  dedicated  to  his  name.  His 
Sakhos  and  other  pontificals  are  pre- 
served in  a glass  case  near  the  shriue. 
St.  Michael’s  Church  stands  in  the 
yard  of  the  monastery,  and  is  not  open 
daily.  It  is,  however,  well  worth 
seeing  since  its  restoration  in  the 
ancient  style.  The  sacristy  contains  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  New  Testament  exe- 
cuted by  St.  Alexis,  as  well  as  the 
Mill  of  that  saint,  and  much  treasure 
in  the  shape  of  jewelled  vestments  and 
religious  insignia.  An  archiepiscopal 
mitre,  presented  by  Prince  Potemkin,  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Russia.  The 
library  contains  236  MSS.  on  parch- 
ment and  paper,  and  199  printed 
books.  There  is  a Psalter  of  the  13th 
cent,  and  another  of  the  loth.i  The 
oldest  printed  book§  are  of  the  17th 
cent.  By  ancient  custom,  children 
before  being  put  to  school  are  brought 
by  their  parents  to  this  monastery  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  St.  Alexis  on 
their  studies,  and  the  peasants  of  a 
village  formerly  belonging  to  the  saint 
still  come  on  his  name-day  to  pray  to 
their  Lord. 

23.  Vosnesenski  Devitchi  {Ascension) 
Convent. — This  nunnery  was  founded 
by  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Dimitry  of  the 
Don,  in  1389,  who  retired  to  it  after 
the  death  of  the  Conqueror  of  Kuli- 
kova. Although  the  princess  fasted 


rigorously  and  wore  heavy  weights,  she 
was  wont  to  appear  in  the  world  attired 
in  costly  dress  and  precious  stones, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  a certain  amount 
of  scandal,  which  she  however  refuted 
by  exhibiting  the  withering  effects  of 
her  self-imposed  penance.  At  last, 
however,  she  retired  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  devoted  her  life  to  prayer 
and  the  healing  of  the  sick.  Thence- 
forth the  nunnery  became  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  princesses  of  the 
reigning  house.  Consumed  frequently 
by  fires,  the  convent  in  its  present  form 
was  built  in  1721,  and  renovated  after 
the  conflagration  of  1737  and  the 
French  occupation.  The  cells  occupy 
2 floors  of  a large  stone  building.  The 
principal  church  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  court.  The  tombs  of  the  prin- 
cesses begin  at  the  S.  door  and  termi- 
nate at  the  N.  entrance,  being  ranged 
in  two  rows  along  the  walls.  The 
most  ancient  is  that  of  Eudoxia,  or  St. 
Eudoxia,  as  she  is  called  by  the 
Church,  adorned  with  a silver  shrine 
placed  in  1822.  On  the  rt.  hand  near 
the  wall  lies  Eudoxia,  the  consort  of 
Michael,  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
Romanoff  dynasty  (died,  1645);  next 
to  her  are  tlie  two  wives  of  his  son 
Alexis.  The  tombs  of  the  2 wives  of 
John  HI.  will  be  found  on  the  1.,  at 
the  head  of  the  tomb  of  Eudoxia. 
Next  in  the  corner  lies  the  first  of  his 
consorts,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Tver ; and  by  her  side  are  the  re- 
mains of  Sophia  (1503),  daughter  of 
Thomas  Palmologus,  brother  of  the 
last  Cliristian  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople.* 

The  mother  of  John  the  Terrible 
comes  next.  Beyond  are  the  tombs  of 
4 of  liis  6 wives  ; the  last  tomb  is  that 
of  Eudoxia,  first  consort  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  died  in  1731,  after  having 
been  forced  to  take  the  veil. 

Maria  Mniszek  lived  in  this  convent 
prior  to  her  marriage  with  the  false 
Demetrius. 

24.  Arsenal.,  and  Cannon. — The 
arsenal  stands  between  the  Trinity 

* Another  descendant  of  this  Pala^ologns  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Lau- 
dulph  in  Cornwall.  He  died  in  1606. 
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and  Nicholas  Gates,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Streltsi  once  mustered, 
and  where  stood  the  houses  of  many 
puissant  Boyars.  Its  construction,  on 
the  model  of  the  arsenal  of  Venice,  was 
commenced  in  1701,  and  finished  in 
1736.  The  N.E.  angle  was  blown  up 
in  1812,  and  has  since  been  restored. 
The  cannon  taken  during  the  retreat 
of  the  French  are  arranged  in  long 
rows  along  the  outside  walls  of  the 
building.  d’he  French  artillery  is 
represented  by  365  pieces,  the  Aus- 
trian by  189,  the  Prussian  by  123,  the 
Italian  by  70,  the  Neapolitan  by  40, 
the  Bavarian  by  34,  the  Dutch  by  22,  ; 
the  Saxon  by  12,  the  Spanish  by  8, 
the  Polish  by  5;  while  Westphalia, 
Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg,  make  up 
the  total  of  875.  The  rest  are  mere 
ornamental  pieces  of  ordnance  cast  in 
Kussia. 

The  huge  cannon  projecting  from 
the  furthest  angle  of  the  arsenal  is 
called  the  Tsar-Pushha  or  Tsar-Can- 
non, on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
size.  It  was  cast  in  1586,  during  the 
reign  of  Theodore,  whose  effigy  is  on 
it.  Its  weight  is  nearly  40  tons. 
There  is  also  a mortar  which  was  cast 
by  the  false  Dimitry.  When  Peter, 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  ordered  the 
old  cannon  and  many  chunffi-bells  to 
be  recast  into  ordnance,  he  spared  this 
historical  monument  by  a special 
Ukaz.  The  longest  cannon  was  cast 
in  the  reign  of  Alexis. 

The  building  opposite  is  the  Senate- 
house.  It  was  built  by  Catherine  II., 
and  restored  1866.  In  it  are  estab- 
lished the  new  Courts  of  Law,  with 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases.  The 
magnificent  hall  is  well  worth  seeing. 
It  was  used  as  a barrack  during  the 
French  occupation. 


IT.  Kitai  Gorod,  or  ''^Chinese  Town.”  * 

' — The  Kremlin  having  become  over- 

though  generally  called  the  “ Chinese 
town,”  the  Kitai  Gorod  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  the  Chinese 
language  Kitai  means  “ the  centre,”  and  one  of 
the  princes  of  Russia,  Andrew  Bogoliuhski  (1.3th 
cent.),  was  surnamed  “ Kitai,”  but  for  what 
reason  is  not  known. 


crowded,  Helena,  the  mother  and  re- 
gent of  John  the  Terrible,  ordered  a 
large  space  to  be  enclosed  outside  the 
Kremlin,  and  to  be  called  after  her 
birthplace,  Kitaigrod  in  Podolia.  The 
Kremlin  was  the  Caf^tellum  and  the 
Kitai  the  Civitas.  The  walls  were 
commenced  in  1535  by  Petroc,  an 
Italian,  on  the  site  of  a ditch  called 
the  Neglinnaya.  The  following  ob- 
jects should  be  visited  in  the  Kitai 
Gorod,  which  is  pierced  by  6 gates : — 

1.  Iverslmya  Chasbvnia  (Iberian 
Chapel),  dedicated  to  the  Iberian 
Mother  of  God  at  the  Voskresenski 
Gate. — This  is  the  principal  entrance 
and  exit  in  the  Kitai  Gorod.  The 
chapel  contains  a copy  of  a pictfire  of 
the  Iberian  Mother  of  God,  brought 
from  Mount  Athos  in  the  reign  of 
Alexis,  and  considered  to  be  of  miracu- 
lous efficacy.  It  is  always  beset  by 
worshippers,  whose  donations  amount 
to  about  lO,000L  per  annum,  of  which 
7000Z.  is  contributed  towards  the  pay 
of  the  Metropolitan  of  the  see  of  Mos- 
cow. The  devotional  habits  of  the 
Kussian  people  may  be  watched  here 
with  interest.  The  Emperor  on  visit- 
ing Moscow  always  dismounts  and 
prays  at  this  chapel  before  entering 
the  Kremlin. 

2.  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil  the  Beatified. 
(Fa.s^7^  Blajennoi.)  Also  called  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  Protection  and  the 
Trinity. — This  remarkable  ch.  stands 
on  the  Krasnaya  Plnschad  (Red  or 
Beautiful  Place),  outside  the  Holy 
Gate  of  the  Kremlin  wall.  It  is 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  ch. 
and  cemetery,  in  which  the  sainted 
Basil,  a popular  prophet  and  worker 
of  miracles,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  Church,  was  “idiotic  for  Christ’s 
sake,”  was  buried  in  the  year  1552. 
Two  years  later,  John  the  Terrible 
ordered  a ch.  to  be  built  over  the  re- 
mains of  Basil,  in  commemoration  of 
the  subjugation  of  Kazan.  In  1555  the 
wooden  ch.  thus  built  was  taken  down 
and  the  foundation  of  the  present  edi- 
fice laid.  Its  architect  was  an  Italian, 
whose  eyes,  tradition  wrongly  reports, 
were  put  out  by  John  the  Terrible  after 
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the  construction  of  the  ch.,  in  order  that  \ 
it  might  not  be  equalled  or  surpassed.  1 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  in  ' 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent,  by  ^ 
Theodore,  the  son  and  successor  of 
John  IV.,  who  caused  to  be  placed 
within  it  the  relics  of  another  saint, 
John  the  Idiot,  surnamed  the  “ Water-  i 
carrier  and  Big-cap,”  from ‘his  habit  of  i 
carrying  water  for  others,  and  from  his 
wearing  a heavy  iron  cap  on  his  head. 
Idiotcy  is  a form  of  mendicancy  very 
common  in  Russia,  the  people  being 
religiously  compassionate  in  cases  of 
mental  aberration.  Beggars  of  this 
description  still  go  about  Moscow  bare- 
footed ill  winter.  The  ch.  of  St.  Basil 
sufiered  frequently  from  fire,  and  was 
under  repair  from  1714  to  1784.  In 
1812  Napoleon  ordered  the  general  in 
command  of  his  artillery  “ to  destroy 
that  mosque ; ” but  it  was  spared  for 
reconsecration  on  the  1st  December  of 
the  same  year. 

The  cathedral  is  grotesquely  irregu- 
lar in  appearance.  It  has  11  domes, 
each  different  in  colour  and  design, 
surmounting  as  many  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  various  saints.  The  shrine  of 
St.  Basil  reposes  in  the  chapel  below, 
which  is  alone  open  daily.  In  order 
to  see  the  upper  Chapels,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church.  Visitors  will  be  shown  the 
heavy  chains  and  crosses  which  St. 
Basil  wore  for  penance.  The  iron 
weights  wliich  belonged  to  the  other 
idiot  will  be  viewed  in  another  chapel. 
His  cap  was  lost  in  1812. 

•3.  The  ’■^Lolmoe  Mesto,^’  a circular 
tribune  of  stone  outside  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Basil. — It  was  also  called  the 
“ Kranievo  Mesto,”  from  cranium,  its 
present  appellation  being  also  derived 
from  Job,  a skull.  But  as  the  tribune 
was  built  by  Italian  architects  early 
in  the  16th  cent.,  its  name  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  labium  or 
labia : in  the  dialect  of  Milan  — a 
raised  place  or  open  portico  where 
the  citizens  assembled  to  deliberate, 
suggestive  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Popular  tradition  asserts 
that  this  tribune  was  anciently  a place 
of  execution;  but  modern  archaiolo- 


gists  dispute  it,  and  insist  on  its  having 
been  merely  a place  from  which  the 
Tsar  addressed  the  people,  and  where 
his  edicts  were  proclaimed.  The  first 
mention  of  the  Lobnoe  Mesto  is  in 
1549,  after  a dreadful  fire  and  riot, 
when  John  the  Terrible  stood  on  it,  and 
acknowledged  with  tears  his  misrule, 
solemnly  promising  to  be  in  future  the 
j udge  and  defender  of  his  subjects.  The 
metropolitan  and  patriarchs  of  Moscow 
blessed  the  people  from  this  tribune. 
Nicon  stood  here  and  gave  Alexis  that 
blessing  which,  having  been  inefiica- 
cious  in  overturning  the  Poles,  brought 
down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  his  sove- 
reign and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
disgrace.  The  ceremony  of  riding  on 
an  ass,  performed  in  great  state  by  the 
patriarchs  before  Easter,  was  opened 
by  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  on  this 
Golgotha.  The  patriarch,  carrying  the 
cup  and  the  Gospels,  mounted  an  ass 
at  the  foot  of  the  tribune,  and  the  Tsar 
led  it  by  the  bridle  to  the  cathedral  of 
the  Assumption.  In  1682  the  leaders 
of  the  Dissenters  addressed  the  Mosco- 
vites  from  the  Lobnoe  Mesto  in  defence 
of  their  objections  to  the  innovations  of 
Nicon.  The  space  in  front  remained 
the  place  of  execution  until  1727,  when 
Peter  II.  ordered  the  gallows  and  stakes 
to  be  removed. 

4.  The  Bomanqf  House  ( Palata 
Boyar  Romanov ylth).^ — A visit  to  this 
palatium  will  attbrd  the  traveller  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  archi- 
tecture and  mode  of  life  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  middle  ages.  The  Romanotf 
House,  restored  between  1856  anrl  1859, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Michael,  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
whose  father,  the  Boyar  Theodore, 
known  later  as  Philaret,  Patriarch  of 
IMocow,  was  also  brouglit  up  there. 
The  Tsar  Michael  made  a gift  of  it  to 
the  Znamenski  Monastery,  and  it  ulti- 
' matcly  liecame  surrounded  by  other 
. buildings.  It  was  discovered,  with 
! the  assistance  of  ancient  dociiments, 

, in  1856,  by  M.  Sneguiref  and  Baron  de 
^ Koehne.  The  Emperor  then  purchased 

[ * Open  on  IMondaj^s  and  Thursdays  from  11 

' to  in  summer,  and  11  to  3 in  winter.  Tickets 
■ at  the  Chamberlain’s  Office,  Kremlin. 
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it  and  caused  it  to  be  restored  by  tlie 
Court  Aicliitect,  Mr.  Eicliter. 

The  ■ external  walls  of  this  curi- 
ous edifice,  built  of  stone,  are  alone 
of  undoubted  antiquity ; the  interior, 
after  having  been  ravaged  by  fire 
and  sacked  by  the  French,  is  now  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  the  style  of  Russian 
dwelling-houses  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  It  is  more  a museum  of 
ancient  domestic  art  than  a monument 
of  antiquity. 

The  house  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
small  eminence,  and  has  4 storeys 
on  the  S.  towards  the  court,  and  only 
one  facing  Varvarskaya-street,  where 
it  occupies  a frontage  of  about  57  ft. 
Tlie  principal  entrance  is  from  the 
court. 

Cellars  for  wine,  mead,  beer,  kvas, 
and  ice,  form  the  basement ; the  next 
storey  is  'devoted  to  the  kitchen  and 
various  offices.  The  apartments  of  the 
Boyar  are  above.  These  consist  of  a 
vestibule,  to  the  right  of  which  is  a 
room  for  female  servants ; next  to  this 
again  visitors  will  find  a diminutive 
nursery,  in  which  are  exhibited  the 
toys  and  jirimers  of  the  period.  The 
largest  room  on  this  floor  is  called 
the  Chapel,  or  “ Krestovaya  ” (Chamber 
of  the  Cross).  Here  the  chief  of  the 
family  received  the  priests  who  came 
to  offer  their  congratulations  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  other  great  holidays, 
and  assisted  with  his  dependants  at 
matins  and  vespers.  The  roof  is  arched 
in  a kind  of  Gothic  style  with  niches, 
the  whole  being  richly  ornamented 
with  devices  taken  from  charters  deli- 
vered by  the  Tsar  Michael. 

The  family  plate  and  other  valuables 
were  preserved  in  this  sacred  chamber. 
Some  curious  specimens  are  exhibited 
on  a stand,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  was  called  a gorha  or 
mountain.  The  traveller  will  recog- 
nise a small  equestrian  statuette  of 
Charles  I.,  and,  by  their  make,  2 ewers 
presented  by  Charles  II.  At  great 
festivals  the  plate  was  piled  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  Goblets  and  other 
vessels  of  silver  were  very  much  in 
fashion,  and  were,  in  the  absence  of 
orders  of  knighthood  and  of  medals, 
bestowed  by  the  sovereign  in  recom- 


pense of  meritorious  services.  There 
are  many  objects  of  antiquity  in  this 
chamber  illustrative  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  Tsars.  There  are  also 
several  secret  recesses  in  the  walls  for 
the  concealment  of  treasure.  A glass 
cupboard  contains  some  ancient  images, 
and  among  them  is  one  with  which, 
tradition  says,  Philaret  blessed  his  son 
when  he  was  elected  Tsar,  and  with 
that  image  also  the  present  metropo- 
litan Philaret  blessed  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  at  the  benediction  of 
the  Romanoff  House  on  its  restoration. 
Alongside  this  chamber  are  a small 
oratory  and  the  “ Boyarskaya  Palata,” 
a kind  of  stud3^  On  a table  in  tbe 
latter  are  writing  materials  and  two 
brass  inkstands  after  the  model  of 
those  used  in  England  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer.  The  lion  and  unicorn,  with 
which  these  are  decorated  in  relief, 
are  Byzantine  emblems,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  supporters  of 
the  royal  arms  of  England. 

It  is  heated  by  a stove  of  coloured 
tiles  with  allegorical  figures  and  various 
inscriptions ; thus  on  one  brick  the 
visitor  will  see  two  birds  separating 
from  each  other,  with  the  motto, 
“ Fidelity  unites  us ; ” on  another  a 
tortoise  with  the  humorous  adage, 

“ There  is  no  better  house  than  one’s 
own.”  ..^sop’s  fables  were  frequently 
represented  on  the  bricks  of  that 
period. 

A door  leads  from  the  Krestovaya, 
by  a narrow  staircase,  to  the  top  storey 
or  terem,  a name  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  a Greek  word,  signifying 
“ upper  floor  reserved  for  women.” 
The  terem  is  built  of  wood,  and  in- 
cludes the  bedchamber,  the  svetlitsa  or 
reception-room,  and  a turret. 

Below  are  two  rooms  which  formed 
the  Nursery.  In  it  will  be  seen  a 
cradle,  toys,  primers,  &c.,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  cent. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  bed- 
chamber are  very  richly  carved  in 
wood  after  ancient  patterns.  Benches, 
covered  with  brocade,  line  the  walls, 
and  an  old  4-post  bedstead  completes 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  In  a 
glass  case  at  the  window  are,  among 
other  things,  the  slippers  of  the  Tsar, 
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and  the  chemise-de-imit  of  a Tsarina. 
The  next  room  is  the  hall  of  reception  ; 
its  walls  are  covered  with  stamped 
leather.  Tliere  is  a charming  view 
from  the  windows  of  this  apartment 
towards  the  city,  beyond  the  Moskva 
and  Yauza  rivers. 

The  roof,  which  is  covered  with  tin 
plates,  is  prettily  ornamented  with 
open  work  in  copper,  and  a pavilion 
on  the  west  is  surmounted  by  a vane, 
in  the  form  of  a griffin,  holding  a short 
sword  in  one  paw  and  a shield  in  the 
other,  being  the  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  borne  in  the  Romanoff  arms. 

The  lions  on  the  staircase  bear 
shields  with  the  same  cognizance. 

A small  fee  should  be  given  to  the 
two  servants  at  the  door. 

In  the  same  street  stood  the  house  of 
the  first  English  merchants  in  Russia, 
where  they  also  coined  money.  It  is 
now  called  the  Sibirslcoe  FodvorU  or 
Siberian  hostelry. 

5.  Strastny  (Passion)  Monastery. 
General  View  of  Moscow. — The  traveller 
will  by  this  time  be  tired  of  viewing 
palaces  and  antiquities,  and  will  be 
glad  to  see  other  objects.  He  is  there- 
fore advised  to  proceed  to  the  “ Strastny 
Monastir,”  not  far  from  the  governor’s 
house,  which  stands  on  some  of  the 
highest  ground  in  Moscow,  and  affords 
an  excellent  view  of  the  city.  The 
belfry  may  be  ascended  without  any 
permission,  the  door  leading  to  it 
being  generally  open.  Although  the 
tower  of  Ivan  Yeliki  is  loftier,  yet  the 
panorama  seen  from  the  belfry  of 
the  Strastny,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  gives  a far  better  impres- 
sion of  its  size  and  beauty. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  within 
the  “Strastny.”  It  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Alexis,  and  was  restored  in 
1779. 

6.  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  or  Bazaar. — The 
trade  of  Moscow  has  been  centered 
within  the  Kitai  Gorod  since  1596. 
The  Gostinnoi  Dvor  is  a colossal 
building,  with  shops  and  passages 
forming  a perfect  labyrinth.  The 
statue  opposite  the  bazaar  represents 
Minin  the  peasant  urging  Pojarsky 


the  boyar  to  deliver  Moscow  from  her 
enemies  the  Poles.  The  traveller 
should  ask  to  see  the  Serebriany  Biad 
or  Silver  Row,  where  spoons  and  other 
small  articles  of  plate  of  Russian  manu- 
facture may  be  cheaply  bought ; brace- 
lets and  snuff-boxes  of  Tula  or  niello- 
work  make  very  pretty  presents,  the 
former  costing  3 to  4 R.  (Pretty  speci- 
mens of  Russian  gold,  silver  and 
enamel  work  may  be  purchased  at 
Krumbugels,  in  Bolshaya  Lubianka- 
st.)  There  are  two  or  three  curiosity 
shops  in  the  same  Row;  but  travel- 
lers unacquainted  with  the  system 
of  bargaining  should  be  very  careful 
in  making  purchases,  and  confine 
themselves  to  a general  view  of  the 
market.  (Purchasers  of  pictures,  old 
china,  and  silver,  should  visit  Rodi- 
onof’s  shop  in  Pokrovka-street.)  The 
use  of  the  stcliety  or  abacus  (the  Tartar 
suanpan)  is  a curious  feature  in  Rus- 
sian trading,  and  will  be  constantly 
seen  here.  A little  way  beyond  the 
bazaar,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  are  some  shops  where  Circassian 
wares  are  sohl.  Experience,  however, 
speaks  in  favour  of  the  assortments  of 
these  goods  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
washing  silks  of  the  Caucasus,  at  about 
1 r.  25  c.  the  arshin,  are  very  good. 
The  second-hand  shops  along  the  wall 
of  the  Kitai  Gorod  present  an  odd 
mixture  of  trades  and  mercantile  types. 
The  visitor  may  stroll  past  them.  The 
only  other  market  worthy  of  a rapid 
glance  is,  during  the  proper  season, 
the  winter  market  outside  the  Kitai 
walls. 

Immediately  after  the  frost  has  fairly 
set  in,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
live  stock  of  all  kinds  commences. 
The  carcase  is  exposed  at  once  to  the 
cold  air  and  frozen,  without  being 
previously  allowed  to  become  cold : 
when  wanted  for  use,  it  is  immersed 
in  water  for  a few  minutes,  and  after 
being  thus  thawed  the  meat  may  be 
used,  but  it  has  not  tlie  freshness  and 
fiavour  that  it  would  have  if  just 
killed ; when  once  thawed  it  must 
be  cooked  without  delay.  If  it  has 
been  allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  frozen, 
although  no  difference  is  i)erceptible 
while  in  its  frozen  state,  imniediately 
M 3 
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on  being  thawed  the  meat  turns  black, 
and  is  totally  unfit  for  use ; and  the 
same  result  ensues  upon  the  frost 
breaking  up  in  the  spring.  But  it  cer- 
tainly is  a good  expedient,  not  only  to 
save  the  expense  of  keeping  the  ani- 
mals so  many  months,  but  to  have  their 
flesh  at  any  moment  fresh,  while  its 
icy  hardness  is  an  etfectual  protection 
against  the  injuries  it  might  otherwise 
sustain  in  being  conveyed  from  one 
extremity  of  the  cout)try  to  the  other. 
Early  in  the  winter  the  first  great 
“ frozen  market  ” is  held  in  all  the  large 
cities,  and  all  prudent  housekeepers  lay 
in  as  ample  a supply  of  provisions  as 
their  means  will  enable  them.  Mer- 
chants with  provisions  then  crowd  to 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  from  all 
quarters  of  the  empire.  The  fish  of  the 
AVhite  Sea  and  of  the  great  northern 
lakes  are  piled  in  huge  heaps  in  the 
streets,  side  by  side  with  the  frozen 
oxen  from  the  steppes  of  the  Ciimea, 
the  sheep  from  the  shores  of  tlie  Cas- 
pian, and  the  deer  from  the  banks  of 
the  Enisei  and  Irtysh.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  this  traffic  is 
enormous,  and  the  entire  interruption 
to  it,  caused  by  the  occupation  of  Mos- 
cow by  the  French  in  1812,  just  at 
the  time  of  the  great  market,  contri- 
buted not  a little  to  increase  the 
miseries  of  war. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  a sudden 
break  of  the  frost,  after  a week  or 
fortnight’s  continuance,  when  immense 
quantities  of  frozen  provisions  have 
been  thawed  on  their  way  to  the 
markets,  has  caused  not  only  great  loss 
to  the  merchants,  but  also  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
large  cities,  who,  relying  on  this  regular 
supply,  make  no  other  preparation  for 
their  wants. 

Having  viewed  the  Kremlin  and 
Kitai  Gorod,  the  traveller  should  drive 
to  see  the  places  below  enumerated. 


III.  Detached  Sights. 

1.  Foundling  Hospital  (Vospitatelny 
Dom). — No  traveller  should  omit  a 
visit  to  this  institution,  for  which  an 
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order  is  easily  procured.*  The  sight 
of  this  huge  nursery  is  as  curious 
as  it  is  instructive,  and  will  afford 
plenty  of  materials  for  reflection  to 
the  moralist  or  the  student  of  social 
science.  It  was  opened  in  1763  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.,  and  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Betski, 
an  eminent  philanthropist  of  that  reign 
whose  portrait  is  exhibited  in  a gallery, 
together  with  the  likenesses  of  succes- 
sive benefactors  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. A Lombard  bank  or  Mont  de 
Piete  now  in  liquidation,  and  a Savings 
Bank  which  still  flourishes  together 
with  a monopoly  for  the  sale  of 
playing  cards,  have  hitherto  been 
the  sources  of  revenue  of  this  esta- 
blishment, but  the  facilities  afforded 
by  Kailways  of  bringing  infants  to 
a common  centre  threaten  seriously 
to  make  inadequate  the  ways  and 
means  now  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  concentration  of  all 
financial  institutions  in  the  State 
Bank.  The  yearly  grant  amounts  to 
about  180,000?. 

A lying-in  hospital,  founded  by  the 
State,  with  secret  wards,  but  open  like- 
wise to  mothers  who  are  only  poor,  occu- 
pies one  of  the  wings,  while  the  largest 
and  best  part  of  the  square  building  is 
devoted  to  an  institution  for  female 
orphans.  More  than  2000  women  have 
recourse  annually  to  the  secret  wards, 
and  about  200  to  those  reserved  for  cases 
of  poverty.  The  Foundling  Hospital 
admits  yearly  about  13,000  children, 
who  are  not  left,  as  in  some  other 
institutions  of  a similar  kind,  at  the 
door  of  the  building,  but  are  taken 
openly,  either  by  their  mothers  or 
some  friend,  into  an  entrance  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Here  the 
infant  is  at  once  received  without  any 
further  question  being  asked  than, 
“ Has  the  child  been  baptized  ?”  and  if 
so,  “ By  what  name  ?”  The  child  is 
then  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
institution  ; a number  is  assigned  to  it, 
which  is  henceforward  worn  around  its 
neck,  and  figures  on  its  cot,  while  a 
receipt,  showing  the  same  number,  is 

* Visitors  are  admitted  on  Sunday  mornings. 
On  other  days  special  application  must  be  made 
to  the  Director, 
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handed  to  the  bearer  of  the  child,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  visit,  or  even  to 
claim  it  at  any  future  period  up  to  the 
age  of  10  years.  The  infant  is  then 
passed  into  another  room,  where,  after 
being  undressed  and  washed,  it  is 
swaddled  in  the  clothes  of  the  Hospital, 
and  handed  to  its  future  foster  parent, 
she  being  the  woman  who  happens  at 
the  moment  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  amongst  a number  who  are  always 
waiting  in  attendance.  These  women, 
who  are  generally  peasants  from  the 
country,  have  frequently,  it  is  believed, 
themselves  been  the  depositors  of  their 
own  children  at  the  hospital  a few 
hours  previously,  but  probably  the 
great  majority  are  mothers  who  have 
left  their  own  children  in  the  country 
to  be  brought  up  by  hand,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  wages  of  6d.  and  some- 
times 8d.  a day  and  by  the  good  fare 
provided  for  them  in  the  institution. 

From  the  room  where  the  infants 
are  received,  the  visitor  will  doubtless 
pass  with  interest  from  one  ward  to 
another  of  this  vast  hospital,  where 
he  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  no- 
thing which  good  domestic  manage- 
ment can  suggest,  or  medical  art  ap- 
prove, has  been  omitted.  The  whole 
establishment  is  conducted  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork  under  the 
management  and  supervision  of  an  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  medical  staff, 
while  tlie  smallest  and  most  trivial 
operation  is  performed  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  which  the  female  hand  is 
capable.  The  simple  arts  of  washing 
and  dressing  are  brought  to  a perfection, 
and  executed  with  a rapidity  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  infants  are  bathed  in 
copper  tubs  of  the  most  convenient  form, 
lined  with  thick  flannel,  and  they  are 
dressed  on  down  pillows,  instead  of  on 
the  bony  knees,  or  the  still  more  cruel 
hoops,  of  modern  nurses.  There  are 
distinct  wards  for  every  illness  to  which 
the  children  are  liable,  with  the  newest 
and  most  approved  appliances  fitted  to 
each.  In  the  ward  for  eye  diseases, 
the  visitor  should  try  to  see  the  eye 
syringe  in  use.  The  utmost  attention 
is  bestowed  on  infants  prematurely 
lx)m,  whose  life  is  sustained  by  placing 
them  in  hollow  copper  bassinets,  the 


sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  filled 
with  hot  water. 

The  morning  after  their  reception, 
the  children,  if  not  already  baptized, 
are  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  or- 
thodox Church,  receiving  the  Christian 
name  of  the  saint  who  may  happen  to 
preside  over  tliat  day  in  the  Kussian 
calendar,  and,  for  a surname,  the 
Christian  name  of  the  priest  wlio  offi- 
ciates, with  the  addition  of  the  “ of,” 
so  familiar  in  Kussian  patronymics. 
After  remaining  in  the  institution  for 
4 weeks,  and  having  been  vaccinated, 
the  infants,  if  strong  and  healthy,  are 
sent,  together  with  their  nurses,  to  the 
villages  to  which  the  latter  belong. 
Here  the  nurses  receive  about  4s.  6d. 
a month  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
charges,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
doctor  of  the  district.  The  coarse  fare 
of  the  peasantry,  however,  and  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  cause  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  children  to  die  before 
the  age  of  one  year,  and  about  a quarter 
only  of  those  brought  to  the  hospital 
ever  arrive  at  maturity. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  institu- 
tions tend  to  recognise  and  increase 
immorality,  and  statistics  may  be  ad- 
duced to  show,  that,  while  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  in  the  whole  Kus- 
sian empire  is  little  over  4 per  cent. — ■ 
at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Foundling  Hospitals  exist,  the  propor- 
tion is  in  the  former  town  37f,  and  in 
the  latter  20|  per  cent.,  and  that  there 
are  about  10  per  cent,  more  of  illegiti- 
mate births  at  Moscow  than  at  Paris. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
registered  births  is  a just  criterion  of 
morality.  That  proportion  is  always 
greater  in  the  large  and  thickly  popu- 
lated towns  than  in  the  country ; and 
as  to  the  relative  proportion  between 
Moscow  and  Paris,  this  will  only  be 
really  known  when  the  science  of  sta- 
tistics shall  have  learnt  fo  give  the 
numbers  of  undiscovered  cases  of  in- 
fanticide and  other  hardly  less  infa- 
mous crimes.  Moreover,  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  children  brought  to  the 
institution  are  not  illegitimate,  and  are 
only  left  there  by  the  parents  from 
j poverty  or  if  in  service. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of 
population  effected  by  the  Foundling 
Hospitals  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg is  not  so  ''great  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed ; for  independently  of 
the  great  mortality  among  the  children 
after  they  have  left  the  institution — 
mortality  owing,  in  a great  degree,  to 
the  severe  climate,  and  to  the  universal 
custom  among  the  Russian  peasantry 
of  leaving  young  infanls  alone  for 
several  hours  at  a time,  with  the 
“ Soska,”  or  kind  of  milk  poultice,  at 
their  mouths,  to  nourish  or  to  choke 
them, — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
but  too  many  of  these  illegitimate 
children  are  saved  at  the  expense  of 
the  lawful  offspring  of  their  nurses, 
left  at  a critical  age  to  be  brought  up 
by  hand  in  the  villages. 

The  boys  when  they  grow  up  are 
amenable  to  military  service  like  the 
rest  of  the  male  j^opulation.  The 
great  mass  of  them  become  agricultural 
labourers.  About  150  are  annually 
brought  up  at  the  Industrial  School  at 
Moscow,  where  they  are  taught  various 
trades,  and  250  at  the  School  of  Sur- 
gery us  hospital  dressers.  Some  of  the 
girls  are  taken  back  to  the  hospital, 
where  they  are  trained  as  nurses,  and 
even  as  midwives,  for  which  a special 
school  is  attached.  In  case  a girl 
marries  in  her  village  before  attaining 
her  majority,  she  is  provided  by  the 
institution  with  a trousseau. 

The  Nicholas  Institute^  which  will 
be  shown  to  the  visitor,  is  only  for  the 
female  orphans  of  indigent  servants  of 
the  Crown ; another  for  boys  existing 
elsewheie.  About  800  girls  receive 
here  a liberal  education,  intended  to 
prepare  them  for  tuition.  On  leaving 
the  establishment  they  are  provided 
with  an  outfit,  and  enjoy  small  salaries, 
proportionate  to  the  certificates  which 
they  have  gained  on  their  examination, 
— salaries  which  they  receive  during 
the  6 years  which  they  are  bound  to 
devote  to  the  Crown  as  governesses 
and  school  teachers  in  the  interior  of 
the  empire. 

Although  this  school  is  attached  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  no  foundlings 
are  adinittc  d.  50  girls  are  brought  up 
in  it  at  their  own  expense. 


The  register  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital is  an  object  of  interest  to  those 
who  understand  the  Russian  language. 
It  contains  an  entry  in  1812  of  2 boys 
sent  there  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  French  established  a 
Military  Hospital  at  the  Foundling 
and  placed  a guard  within  its  walls. 


2.  Puhlic  Museum  (Puhlitchny  Mush, 
dom  Pashhova).^  The  Rumiantsof  Mu- 
seum, bequeathed  to  the  public  in  1828 
by  Count  Rumiantsof,  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  was  removed  in  1861  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  where  it 
now  forms  the  nucleus  of  a collection 
that  aspires  to  rival  that  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  occupies,  at  the  corner  of 
Znamenskaya-st.,  a splendid  man- 
sion, once  the  residence  of  the  Pash- 
kof  family,  and  which,  from  its  impos- 
ing site,  stands  out  prominently  from 
amidst  the  other  colossal  and  pic- 
turesque buildings  of  Moscow.  The 
original  Rumiantsof  Museum  has  been 
considerably  augmented  by  donations 
and  by  other  collections,  such  as  that 
of  ClJi'istian  antiquities  and  early 
Greek  and  Slavonic  MSS.,  lent  by 
Mr.  P.  Sevastianof,  a patriotic  archseo- 
logist. 

Thie  Library,  increased  by  imperial 
gifts  and  by  purcliases,  now  possesses 
about  200,000  volumes.  It  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  ancient  Slavonic  MSS., 
which  are  arranged  chronologically  in 
glass  cases  ; 45  of  them  are  on  parch- 
ment. One  of  the  most  ancient  Sla- 
vonian MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  written  in 
11.64,  is  to  be  found  here.  No  fewer 
than  3 MSS.  on  parchment  or  paper 
belong  to  the  12th  cent.,  ten  to  the  13th, 
twenty  to  the  14th,  and  forty-three  to 
the  15th.  There  are  also  very  many 
well-executed  copies  of  ancient  MSS., 
and  42  copies  of  the  Evangelists,  rang- 
ing between  the  12th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. The  library  is  I’ich  in  historical 
and  ecclesiastical  MSS.  and  in  speci- 
mens of  early  printing  in  the  Russian 
characters.  The  room  in  which  the 
bust  of  Nicholas  I.  is  placed  contains 

* Admission  gratis  on  Tnesdaj's,  Thursdays, 
Saturdays,  and  Sundays. 
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tlie  library  of  his  consort  in  hand- 
somely bound  volinnes.  The  private 
papers  and  correspondence  of  the  great 
Chancellor  are  deposited  here.  Count 
Eumiantsof  took  great  pains  in  collect- 
ing works,  originals  as  well  as  copies, 
having  reference  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  other  countries.  A 
volume  entitled  ‘ Copies  of  Letters 
written  and  received  by  Sir  Charles 
Coinwaleys,  Knight,  during  his  Em- 
bassie  in  Spain,  with  other  his  Obser- 
vations and  Negociations,  1606,’  may 
interest  the  English  traveller.  The 
library  is  enriched  by  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Norof,  whose  Aldine  and 
Elziverian  editions  are  worthy  of  in- 
spection, as  well  as  the  works  of  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  and  the  ‘Atlantica’  by 
Rudbeck,  the  most  complete  copy  next 
to  those  of  Upsala  and  Stockholm.  In 
the  centre  room  of  tliis  library  is  a 
marble  allegorical  statue  of  Peace,  by 
Canova,  on  a pedestal  of  granite,^  in 
commemoration  of  the  Peace  of  Abo 
(1743),  of  that  of  Kainardji  (1774),  and 
of  Frederichsbamn  (1809).  On  each 
side  of  this  statue  are  placed  two 
splendid  vases,  from  the  imperial 
manufactory,  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror. Their  value  is  12,000  roubles. 
There  are  tdso  a statue  and  a bust  in 
marble  of  Count  Rumiantsof  Zadunai- 
ski.  None  of  these  are  of  any  extraor- 
dinary merit.  The  portrait  of  Clian- 
cellor  Rumiantsof,  the  founder  of  the 
museum,  is  by  Geo.  Dawe.  The  Chert- 
hof  Library,  bequeathed  to  the  public 
and  removed  to  this  Museum,  contains 
a collection  of  books  written  on  Russia 
in  the  Russian  and  other  languages,  to 
the  number  of  20,000  vols. 

The  sculpture  gallery  has  been  sup- 
plied with  slabs  from  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  Courts  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  contains  nothing  original. 

A room  is  devoted  in  this  museum 
to  a large  collection  of  Masonic  MSS. 
and  books.  It  contains  the  archives  of 
the  Lodges  in  Russia,  between  tlie 
years  1816  and  1821,  although  many 
manuscripts  are  of  an  earlier  date, 
Russia  having  been  declared  an  indc- 
liendent  Masonic  province  in  1781. 
Freemasonry  was  formally  abolished  in 
1823,  but  it  nevertheless  continued 
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to  exist  surreptitiously  some  time 
longer,  as  proved  by  some  of  the  docu- 
ments preserved  here,  bearing  the  date 
of  1830. 

In  a corridor  will  be  found  masonic 
decorations,  &c.  To  the  right  of  the 
corridor  is  a numismatic  collection. 
The  next  door  leads  to  the  Dashhof 
Etimographical  Museum.  Proceeding 
along  the  corridor,  the  visitor  will  find 
on  the  rt.  a room  in  which  the  various 
objects  collected  by  Kotzebue  during 
his  voyage  round  the  world  have  been 
deposited.  Continuing  along  the  cor- 
ridor a large  hall  will  be  reached, 
where  figures  the  size  of  life  are  placed 
to  represent  the  various  races  inhabit- 
ing Russia.  In  the  centre  are  speci- 
mens of  the  “ Great  Russian  ” race, 
next  come  the  Little  Russians,  and, 
lastly,  the  Caucasian  tribes.  In  the 
next  room  are  tents  of  the  Kalmucks 
and  Kirghizes.  To  the  rt.,  below,  are 
the  domestic  utensils,  &c.,  of  the  vari- 
ous races.  A staircase  leads  to  a hall 
in  which  are  arranged  figures  of  the 
Slavonian  races  not  subject  to  Russia, 
while  in  the  gallery  above  are  excel- 
lent photographs  of  all  the  Slavonian 
races.  These  figures  or  dolls  formed 
the  “Ethnographical  Exhibition,”  held 
at  Moscow  in  1867,  and  which  gave 
rise  to  so  much  apprehension  in  Austria. 

An  Exhibition  of  Christian  Anti- 
quities occupies  four  rooms  in  the 
upper  floor  of  the  museum.  It  consists 
principally  of  specimens  of  ecclesi- 
astical art  brought  from  Mount  Athos, 
and  of  casts  and  photographs  of  Byzan- 
tine and  early  Russian  archseological 
objects.  An  image  in  mosaic  of  the 
Saviour,  attributed  to  the  10th  or  11th 
century,  a gold  cross  of  Byzantine 
enamel  of  the  same  period,  and  several 
manuscripts  atid  specimens  of  early 
printing,  are  among  the  antiquities  of 
which  Mr.  Sevastianolf,  the  owner  of 
the  collection,  is  chiefly  proud. 

The  Mineralogical  collection  is  not 
very  remarkable,  although  a few  speci- 
mens are  worthy  of  note.  Among 
these  are  a mass  of  native  copper  from 
the  Boguslaf  mines  in  Siberia  and 
various  crystallized  and  other  speci- 
mens of  the  same  metal.  A huge 
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crystal  of  smoky  quartz  from  Ekater- 
inburg, may  also  be  noticed.  Attention 
may  be  drawn  to  a fine  beryl  and  some 
good  specimens  of  tlie  rare  chromate 
of  lead  from  Siberia,  to  the  axinite 
from  Dauphine,  and  to  a fine  specimen 
of  crystallized  native  sulphur  from  the 
extinct  locality  of  Conil  in  Spain. 

In  the  Zoological  Department  will 
be  seen  a small  specimen  of  the  mam- 
moth, and  numerous  skulls  of  tliat 
animal.  In  a glass  case  near  the 
window  are  pieces  of  the  integuments, 
masses  of  hair,  and  a whitish  sub- 
stance taken  out  of  the  socket  of  the 
eye  of  the  huge  beast,  when  found  in 
Siberia. 

The  Picture  Gallery  owes  its  origin 
to  the  gift,  by  the  present  Emperor,  of 
a large  picture  by  Ivanof,  “ Christ  ap- 
pearing to  the  People.”  Professor 
Waagen  selected  a few  pictures  for  this 
museum  characteristic  of  the  several 
schools  of  painting  from  amongst  the 
collection  in  the  Hermitage,  the  value 
of  which  splendid  gallery  has  not  been 
materially  diminished  by  the  abstrac- 
tion. Ivanofs  picture,  placed  in  the 
last  room,  is  very  striking  on  account 
of  the  relief  of  some  of  the  figures, 
especially  that  of  the  young  man  climb- 
ing out  of  the  water  ; and  the  head  of 
the  decrepit  old  man  supported  by  a 
youth,  who  is  probably  his  son,  is  cer- 
tainly admirable  for  expression.  The 
picture  is  painted  in  exaggerated  cold 
tones,  but  the  drawing  shows  evidence 
of  most  carefid  study.  There  is  a 
considerable  sameness  in  the  faces,  a 
monotony  probably  produced  by  em- 
ploying the  same  model,  and  altogether 
the  picture  has  certainly  not  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  more  celebrated  work  of 
this  native  artist,  that  of  “ Christ  ap- 
pearing to  Mary  Magdalen,”  exhibited 
in  the  Hermitage.  Close  to  it  is  a 
small  picture  (No.  2Ul), ‘‘the  Death 
of  Pelopidas,”  by  Andrew  Ivanof, 
father  of  the  above  painter. 

Travellers  may  study  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Russian  painting  in  the 
gallery  of  Senator  Prianitchikof,  re- 
moved to  the  museum  in  1867.  It 
contains  122  pictures,  of  which  12  are 
by  Briilow. 

The  Flemish  school  is  represented 


by  originals  of  Breughel  (No.  6), 
Rubens  (Nos.  13  and  15,  the  latter 
being  rather  doubtful),  Jordaens  (No. 
22,  “ Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra  ”), 
Van  Dyck  (No.  32,  portrait  of  Lady 
Wharton),  Teniers  (No.  40,  “ The 
Temptation  of  St.  Antony”).  There 
is  also  a Rembrandt  (No.  75,  “ Decapi- 
tation of  John  the  Baptist”);  but  the 
Italian  artists  only  appear  in  copies 
more  or  less  contemporaneous.  No.  66 
is  a rather  curious  picture  by  Joseph 
Platzer,  of  the  parable  of  “ The  man 
without  the  wedding  garment.”  There 
is  also  a fine  figure  of  a monk,  in  the 
first  room,  by  Ludwig  Knaus,  the 
Dusseldorf  artist.  We  may  also 
mention  : “ Penitence,”  by  Overbeck ; 
and  the  “ Angels  smiting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sodom  with  blindness,”  by 
Wenig  of  St.  Petersburg  — striking 
pictures;  “Prince  Menshikoff  in  ex- 
ile,” by  Ford,  and  “ The  death  of 
Josaphat  Kunsewicz,”  recently  canon- 
ized; painted  by  Simmler,  1861. 

The  English  portrait-painters  are 
represented  by  George  Dawe  in  a full- 
length  likeness  of  Prince  Madatof ; the 
same  artist  painted  the  portrait  of 
Count  Rumiantsof,  exhibited  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  ntuseum.  The  portrait 
of  General  Isakof,  founder  of  the 
museum,  painted  by  Dawe,  will  like- 
wise be  seen  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
togetlier  with  a beautiful  vase  with 
medallions  of  the  year  1812. 

There  is  also  a collection  of  En- 
gravings and  Photographs,  most  of 
them  being  duplicates  from  the  Her- 
mitage. The  Arundel  Society  has 
contributed  many  of  its  publications. 


3.  Golitsin  Museum. — Pretchistinka- 
street.  Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  12  to  3.  Foreigners  will 
obtain  permission  to  inspect  it  at 
any  other  time,  on  application  to  the 
Director,  who  lives  on  the  premises. 

This  museum  was  formed  by  Prince 
Michael  Golitsin,  sometime  Russian 
minister  at  Madrid,  and  who  died  1860. 
It  consists  of  a library,  picture  gallery, 
and  a collection  of  curiosities. 
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The  most  remarkable  books  in  the 
library  are  two  xylographic  volumes, 
entitled  ‘ the  Sufferings  of  our  Sa- 
viour,’ and  ‘Ars  Moriendi,’  produced 
shortly  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
Next  to  these  is  a second  book,  printed 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing with  moveable  type: — ‘Gulielmi 
Durandi  Rationale  divinorum  officio- 
rum,  1459,’  and  ‘ Cicero  de  Officiis, 
1465.’  The  first  is  editio  princeps. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  Brunet, 
one  ^of  the  books  in  this  library,  viz. 
the  ‘Tractatus  de  Sumpcione,’  &c., 
was  printed  by  Gutenberg  himself. 
The  visitor  will  also  see  here  the  first 
printed  papal  bull,  and  other  curiosities 
of  typographical  art,  as  well  as  a fine 
collection  of  Aldine  and  Elziverian 
editions. 

In  the  picture  gallery  the  most  re- 
markable painting  is  by  Perugino 
(No.  1),  representing  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross  surrounded  by  saints.  The 
other  valuable  pictunes  are:  No.  10, 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  “Tobit  and  the 
Angels;”  No.  21,  by  Cima  di  Cone- 
gliano;  No.  33,  by  Francesco  Francia 
and  others,  representing  the  Italian 
school.  The  remarkable  pictures  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools  are  : Van  der  Veyder  (No.  45)  ; 
Van  der  Meylen  (No.  58) ; Caspar 
Netcher,  Metun,  &c.  Three  pictures 
of  the  French  school  from  the  Orleans 
gallery  are  very  fine  specimens.  There 
arc  also  many  original  paintings  of 
other  schools,  the  total  number  being 
above  200,  among  which  are  very  few 
copies.  The  whole  of  this  almost 
entirely  original  collection  was  made 
by  the  Princes  Golitsin. 

The  collection  of  curiosities  is  w'ell 
known  to  connoisseurs  of  all  coun- 
tries. There  is  a small  earthenware 
jug  (biberna)  (No.  496)  of  Henri  II., 
which  is  valued  by  amateurs  at  1000^. 
Only  37  articles  of  this  ware  are  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  a 
few  being  in  England.  The  other  in- 
teresting objects  are  : a chess-board  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cent.  Vases, 
once  the  property  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
]\Iarie  Antoinette ; a large  collection 
of  cameos,  antiquities  from  Pompeii, 
articles  of  Etruscan  bronze;  an  old 


steel  lock  and  key  in  the  shape  of  a 
temple,  made  in  1617;  a group  of 
figures  made  of  pearls  and  gold  ena- 
melled, representing  a Moor  mounted 
on  a camel ; vases  of  old  Chinese  por- 
celain (Nos.  215, 502, 597)  ; plates  that 
belonged  to  the  Medici  (No.  498);  a 
drinking-cup  with  a likeness  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  on  the  lid,  and  the 
story  of  Susannah  round  the  body  of 
the  cup. 


4.  Fermanent  Fine  Arts  Exhibition. 
Malaya  Dmitriefka-street.  Open  duily 
between  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m.  Admis- 
sion 20  copecks.  This  institution  is 
supported  by  a society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Art,  under  the  patron- 
age of  H.I.H.  the  Tsesarevna.  Some 
of  the  best  productions  of  living  Rus- 
sian artists  may  be  seen  here.  The 
collection  of  pictures  is  changed  about 
three  times  a year,  and  is  enriched 
by  loans,  from  the  galleries  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Pictures  by  rising  artists  are  always 
on  sale  there. 

5.  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry.,  in 
Miasnit ski-street.  There  is  a curious 
collection  here  of  images  used  by 
Christianized  Kirghizes,  representing 
God  the  Father  as  a Kirghiz  chief- 
tain on  horseback,  armed  with  a knlit, 
and  the  apostles  on  horseback  with 
Kirghiz  bows  and  arrows. 


6.  Other  Museums  and  Collections. — 
Besides  the  Golitsin  Museum  the  follow- 
ing private  collections  are  worth  seeing. 
Soldatenl’off^ s in  Miasnitsky  - street ; 
Botkin's,  in  Pokrovka-street ; Zencher’s 
on  Rojdestvenski  boulevard.  ^^Theso 
may  ail  be  seen  by  permission  of  the 
proprietors. 


7.  The  Great  Biding  School  {Manege). 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
in  Moscow  is  the  celebrated  Riding 
School.  It  was  the  largest  room  in 
the  world  unsupported  by  pillar  or 
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prop  of  any  kind,  until  the  new  St. 
Pancras  station  in  London  (700  ft. 
long  and  240  ft.  wide)  was  built. 
Writers  differ  as  to  its  dimensions,  but 
we  believe  we  are' nearly  accurate  when 
we  place  its  length  at  560  ft.,  breadth 
158  ft.,  and  height  42.  The  great 
town-hall  of  Padua  is  only  240  ft. 
long  and  80  ft.  broad ; Westminster 
Hall  is  275  ft.  by  75:  and  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  291  ft.  by  454. 
The  ceiling  of  the  Riding  School  is 
flat,  and  the  exterior  of  the  roof  very 
slightly  elevated.  The  interior  is 
adorned  with  numerous  bas-reliefs  of 
men  in  armour  and  ancient  trophies ; 
and  the  stoves,  which  cannot  be 
fewer  than  20,  made  of  white  shin- 
ing earthenware,  and  rising  to  the 
ceiling,  liave  a very  good  effect.  There 
are  small  windows  at  a considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  but  owing  to 
its  enormous  width  the  interior  of  the 
building  looks,  even  when  the  sun 
shines,  dull  and  .«!ombre.  Here,  in  the 
most  intense  cold,  when  even  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  can  scarcely  stand  in  his 
sentry-box,  the  troops  can  perform 
their  exercises  unobstructed  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  ; and  the  vast 
enclosure  gives  ample  room  for  two 
regiments  of  cavalry  to  go  through 
all  their  various  evolutions  and  man- 
oeuvres. 

The  traveller  will  naturally  be 
anxious  to  examine  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  roof,  and  ascertain  by  what 
unseen  support  its  massive  beams  are 
sustained ; and  he  was  formerly  al- 
lowed to  do  so  by  ascending  the  wind- 
ing stairs  in  the  corner  of  the  Riding 
School,  when  he  soon  found  himself 
amidst  a forest  of  beams,  stays,  and 
rafters,  of  all  foj’ins  and  dimensions; 
but  a special  order  for  viewing  it  is 
now  required. 


8.  The  University. — The  University 
of  Moscow,  the  oldest  in  Russia  4’roi)er, 
was  founded  by  the  Eminess  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  1755,  and  has  ever  since  been  a 
favourite  national  seat  of  learning.  It 
has  produced  several  statesmen,  many 


officers  of  distinction  and  men  of 
letters,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  is 
the  poet  Jukovsky.  The  statutes  of 
all  the  Universities  in  Russia  were  re- 
modelled in  1863,  after  some  riotous 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  students 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  who 
objected  to  the  raising  of  the  matricu- 
lation fees.  The  University  of  Moscow 
is  composed  of  four  faculties, — History, 
Physics,  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine, 
— and  is  a State  institution,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  There  is  also  a chair  for 
Theology  at  each  Uni versityfor  students 
of  the  Russo-Greek  faith,  and  special 
lectures  for  the  German,  French, 
English,  and  Italian  languages. 

There  are  69  professors  and  lecturers 
attached  to  this  University,  which  is 
frequented  by  about  1600  students. 
The  annual  payment  by  students  is  only 
50  rubles  (6Z.  16s.).  A few  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  lectures  in  forma  'pauperis^ 
and  a considertfble  number  as  stipen- 
diaries of  charities,  Government  schools, 
&c.  The  State  contributes  about 
52,0004  annually  towards  the  expense 
of  this  University,  the  total  expen- 
diture being  about  65,0004  The  several 
academical  degrees  confer  a corre- 
sponding rank  or  chin  in  the  civil 
service.  The  Universities  are  open  to 
all  youths,  whether  Russian  or  alien, 
above  17  years  of  age,  who  shall  have 
jiassed  a satisfactory  examination  in 
one  of  the  gymnasia  or  some  other 
scholastic  institution  * under  the 
supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
shall  have  undergone  a certified  course 
of  tuition  at  home. 

The  terms  of  admission  being  thus 
easy,  a university  education  in  Russia 
is  no  aristocratic  distinction. 

The  Library  contains  160,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  more  especially  rich  in 
historical  works.  The  scientific  col- 
lections are  considerable  in  size  and  of 
a practical  character.  The  Anatomical 
Cabinet  of  Loder,  and  the  microscopic 
preparations  of  Lieberkuhn,  are  worthy 

* 'riiere  are  13  civil  public  schools  in  Mos- 
cow, 5 military  schools,  8 female  schools,  4 
eccles.  seminaries  and  schools,  besides  a good 
number  of  parochial  and  private  schools. 
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of  notice.  There  are  also  some  extraor- 
dinary specimens  of  Imman  malforma- 
tions kept  in  spirits  of  wine,  a very 
good  collection  of  skeletons,  and  many 
curiosities  in  the  way  of  foreign  sub- 
stances extracted  from  the  stomachs  of 
animals.  A camel’s  stomach,  extended 
to  its  natural  extent,  with  all  its  cells 
and  subdivisions  so  arranged  as  to 
render  visible  every  corner  in  which 
the  food  was  retained  till  perfectly 
dissolved,  and  an  instrument  used  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  drawing  teeth,  are 
likewise  exhibited. 

The  Zoological  Cabinet  contains 
73,638  specimens. 

The  University  has  a good  working 
Mineral  Collection^  not  very  remarkable 
for  its  individual  specimens  (10,800 
in  number). 

An  hospital  is  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity, with  lying-in  wards;  also  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  where  1400 
patients  are  annually  admitted. 


9.  Suharef  Tower  {Suliareva  Basli- 
nia). — This  conspicuous  and  elegant 
object  marks  the  old  N.E.  boundary 
of  the  city.  A regiment  of  Streltsi, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Suha- 
ref, guarded  this  part  of  the  town 
and  kept  a gate  which  then  stood 
there.  When  the  Streltsi  revolted 
in  1682,  Suharef’s  regiment  escorted 
Peter  and  his  mother  and  brother  to 
the  Troitsa  Monastery.  Between  the 
years  1092  and  1695  Peter  the  Great 
caused  the  old  gate  of  his  faithful 
regiment  to  be  replaced  by  the  present 
building.  In  his  entliusiasm  for  naval 
matters,  the  great  founder  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy  caused  the  tower  to  be  built 
in  the  shape  of  a vessel,  the  tower 
representing  the  mast,  and  the  gal- 
leries all  round  pretending  to  a re- 
semblance with  the  quarter-deck  of  an 
ancient  flag-ship,  while  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  were  to  typify 
the  bow  and  stern.  Peter  the  Great 
is  supposed  to  have  held  secret  councils 
of  State  in  a chamber  of  this  tower ; 
and  tradition  says  it  was  the  place  of 
meeting  of  a kind  of  Masonic  lodge, 
styled,  “Nejdune’s  Company,”  of  which 


Peter  I.  w^as  the  head.  The  people 
believed  that  their  great  Tsar  and  Ins 
companions  practised  the  “ black  arts  ” 
within  the  Suharef.  Comedies  were 
performed  there  in  1771  by  the  first 
troop  of  foreign  actors  that  ever  came 
to  Russia.  The  boys  of  a Na\al 
School,  instituted  in  this  tower,  were 
taught  to  perform  on  the  stage,  and 
were  at  one  time  sent  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  drive  piles  into  the  marshes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moika.  On  the  protest, 
however,  of  Adm.  Apraxin,  they  were 
relieved  of  that  duty,  aud  sent  to  study 
in  foreign  parts.  After  having  been 
appropriated  by  Peter  to  a Naval 
School,  under  the  direction  of  a Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Farquh  arson,  and 
later  to  one  of  the  civil  departments 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Suharef  Tower 
has  been  used  since  1829  as  a reservoir 
for  supplying  the  whole  of  Moscow 
with  water  brought  in  tubes  from  a 
distance  of  10  miles.  The  tower  is  210 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  vane. 
Its  style  is  a mixture  of  the  Lombard 
and  Gothic.  Napoleon  surveyed  the 
road  to  the  Troitsa  Monastery  from 
this  tower. 


10.  The  lied  Gate  (Krasnyia  Vorolai) 
will  be  seen  on  the  way  from  the 
Nicholas  rly.  stat.  It  was  erected  in 
1742  by  the  merchants  of  Moscow  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Em})ress  Elizabeth,  who  passed  through 
it  on  her  progress  through  the  city, 
Irom  the  Kremlin  to  the  Le  Fort 
Palace.  At  the  coronation  of  Paul 
I.  tables  were  spread  with  food  and 
drink  for  the  populace  the  whole  way 
from  this  gate  to  the  Nikolski  Gate  in 
the  Kremlin. 


11.  Temple  of  the  Saviour  (Khram 
Spassitelia).  — This  imposing  struc- 
ture, seen  from  every  part  of  the  cityq 
was  commenced  in  1812,  and  is  still 
in  an  unfinished  state.  It  is  to  com- 
memorate the  French  invasion,  and 
w'hen » completed  will  certainly  be  a 
worthy  rival  of  St.  Isaac’s.  The  stone- 
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work  of  the  interior,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  is  well  worth  seeing.  A 
considerable  part  of  it  is  in  “ Labrador  ” 
stone  of  very  high  polish.  The  fine 
haut-relief  figures  with  which  the  ex- 
terior of  the  chapel  is  adorned  were 
commenced  by  Professor  Luganofsky, 
since  dead,  and  continued  by  Baron 
Klodt  and  Professor  Kamazanof,  like- 
wise native  sculptors.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  are  very  extensive 
quarries  of  the  sandstone  of  which  the 
ch.  is  built.  The  motto  sculptured 
over  the  principal  door  is,  “ God  with 
us.” 


IV.  Deives,  Peomenades,  and 
Excuesions. 

1.  The  Sparroiv  Hills  ( Vorobybvy 
Gory)  and  the  Empress's  Villa.  — 
Amongst  the  various  drives  which 
every  stranger  takes  in  the  environs 
of  Moscow,  that  to  the  Sparrow  Hills 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  both 
as  affording  a fine  view  of  the  city, 
and  as  being  the  ground  where,  it  is 
supposed,  Napoleon  obtained  his  first 
glance  of  it. 

To  the  rt.  of  the  Sparrow  Hills  is 
the  Smolensk  road,  by  which  the 
French  entered  Moscow. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Go- 
litsin family  are  prettily  situated  on 
the  sloping  banks  of  the  Moskva, 
which  fiows  in  gentle  windings  be- 
neath them.  Near  here  is  Nesludch- 
naya — the  villa  of  the  late  Empress, 
formerly  the  property  of  Count  Orlotf, 
and  presented  by  him  to  her  Impe- 
rial Majesty.  This  villa,  a mue-h 
more  appropriate  term  fiu  it  than  pa- 
lace, which  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
very  handsomely  furnished,  and  com- 
fort, in  the  English  sense  of  the  word, 
is  quite  realised ; the  Empress’s  bed- 
room and  boudoir  are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention ; the  walls  are  not 
papered,  but  hung  with  white  fluted 
muslin  lined  with  pink.  The  view 
from  the  balcony  at  the  back  of  the 
villa,  looking  towards  the  river,  is 
very  pretty.  The  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries are  exceedingly  well  laid  out, 
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and  the  collection  of  hot-house  plants 
very  choice. 

A ticket  of  admission  is  required  to 
see  this  villa,  which  must  be  procured 
from  the  office  of  the  palace.  It  should 
be  visited  rather  early  in  the  afternoon, 
so  as  to  give  the  traveller  time  to  have 
a good  view  from  the  Sparrow  Hills, 
the  proper  hour  for  which  is  towards 
sunset.  The  Kremlin  faces  these 
hills,  and  as  the  traveller  gazes  on 
it  he  will  picture  to  himself  what 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
French  army  when  they  caught  the 
first  view  of  the  golden  minarets 
and  starry  domes.  After  traversing 
the  dreary  plains  of  Lithuania,  and 
fighting,  with  fearful  loss,  their  way 
up  to  this  spot,  the  limit  of  their  long 
career,  no  wonder  that  those  weary 
legions,  unable  to  suppress  their  joy, 
shouted  with  one  voice,  “ Moscow.” 


2.  Simonof  Monastery. — Standing  on 
the  higliest  ground  near  Moscow,  the 
tall  belfry  of  the  Simonof  affords  a 
finer  and  fuller  view  of  the  city  than 
even  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  or  the 
Sparrow  Hills.  It  is  at  least  one  hour’s 
drive  from  the  centre  of  Moscow,  but 
should  be  visited  at  any  sacrifice. 

The  Simonof  Monastery^  founded  in 
1370  by  St.  Sergius,  was  removed  to 
its  present  site  about  the  year  1390.  It 
was  anciently  the  most  important  mo- 
nastery in  Eussia,  and  as  such  was 
enriched  by  princely  and  private  gifts 
of  immense  value.  A great.number  of 
villages  once  belonged  to  it,  and,  until 
1761,  as  many  as  12,000  male  serfs.  In 
1612,  notwit listanding  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  stout  defenders  of  its 
castellated  walls,  the  Simonof  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles, 
who  sacked  it.  During  the  plague 
of  1771  it  was  made  a quarantine  sta- 
tion, and  in  1788  it  was  suppressed  as 
a monastery,  and  converted  into  a mili- 
tary hospital.  In  1795,  however,  the 
Simonof  was  restored  to  its  original 
dedication,  its  prosperity  being  only 
once  more  checked,  in  1812,  when 
several  of  the  buildings  were  burned 
down.  There  are  6 churches  within 
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the  walls.  The  most  ancient  is  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  a mas- 
sive building  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
founded  about  the  year  1379,  and  con- 
secrated 1405.  An  image  in  the  ikon- 
ostas  or  altar-screen  is  pointed  out  as 
having  been  that  with  which  St.  Ser- 
gius blessed  Dimitry  of  the  Don  when 
he  set  out  to  fight  the  Tartars.  The 
cupola  was  gilt  in  1836.  The  wall, 
2700  ft.  in  length,  was  built  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  16th  cent.  Tlie 
towers  are  85  to  126  ft.  in  height. 
There  is  a subterranean  passage  from 
one  of  these  to  a pond  in  the  vicinity 
much  frequented  by  the  believing  sick. 
There  are  many  costly  vestments  to 
be  seen  in  the  Sacristy,  as  well  as  a 
gold  cross,  studded  with  precious 
stones ; the  Gospels  in  a binding  of 
gold  and  jewels,  presented  in  1683  by 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Alexis;  gold 
vessels  weighing  3 lbs. ; and  many 
other  ecclesiastical  treasures.  St.  Jonah, 
subsequently  Metropolitan  of  all  lius- 
sia,  lived  here  as  a monk  in  the  15th 
cent. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  this  mo- 
nastery is  the  belfry,  330  ft.  high, 
erected  between  1839  and  1844,  at  the 
expense  of  a merchant  of  Moscow,  who 
gave  the  sum  of  15,000Z.  in  houses  and 
shops,  towards  its  construction. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  bell- 
ringer, the  traveller  will  ascend  to  the 
very  cupola,  and  look  out  of  a small 
window,  which  his  guide  will  open. 
Unfortunately  the  bell-ringer  explains 
the  magnificent  panorama  in  Ilussian, 
but  he  can  point  out  any  locality  that 
may  be  mentioned. 

The  nearest  white  walls  are  those 
of  the  Danilof  Monastery,  founded  in 
1272  by  the  canonized  Prince  Daniel 
of  Moscow,  but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
John  the  Terrible.  There  is  nothing 
to  see  in  it  except  the  silver  shrine  of 
the  founder. 

Beyond  the  Danilof  will  be  seen  the 
red  walls  of  the  Donskoi  IVIonastery 
(vide  Description),  and  further  still  is 
the  tall,  golden-crowned  belfry  of  the 
Novo  Devichi  (see  under).  The  Spar- 
row Hills  will  be  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Donskoi. 

In  the  cemetery  within  the  Simonof 


are  buried  many  remarkable  men,  and 
amongst  them,  under  the  refectory, 
Field-Marshal  Bruce,  of  Scottish  origin. 

Near  the  monastery  is  a small 
Reformatory  for  youthful  criminals, 
founded  in  1864  by  a Society  for  the 
Diftusion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  It 
is  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  Bussia  Proper.  It  holds  15  boys, 
and  is  supported  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. Travellers  are  invited  to  inspect 
this  “ Ispravitelny  Priyut.” 


3.  Novosjjasid  Monastery. — On  the 
road  to  the  Simonof,  as  well  as  in 
returning  to  Moscow,  the  visitor  will 
pass  a very  large  monastery,  called  the 
Novospaski  (New  Redeemer),  removed 
to  its  present  site  in  1490.  In  it  were 
buried  the  principal  members  of  the 
Romanoff  family,  before  it  became  a 
dynasty,  and  a palace  within  it,  now 
destroyed,  was  for  some  time  occupied 
by  the  Nun  Martha,  mother  of  the  first 
Romanoff  sovereign,  and  who  lies 
buried  under  the  floor  of  the  cathe- 
dral. There  are  5 churches  within  its 
walls.  The  cathedral  is  profusely  de- 
corated with  fresco-paintings,  repre- 
senting the  genealogy  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  from  St.  Olga  to  the  Tsar 
Alexis,  and  the  descent  of  the  kings 
of  Israel.  On  either  side  of  the  stair- 
case leading  up  to  the  cathedral  are 
representations  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers Solon,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Plu- 
tarch, &c.  Behind  the  altar-screen 
are  portraits  of  the  ten  patriarchs  of 
Rnsfia.  All  these  frescoes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  representation  of 
the  I^ast  Judgment  on  the  W.  wall 
of  the  cathedral,  were  restored  in 
1837.  The  male  visitor  should  go 
behind  the  altar-screen,  and  see  near 
the  right  wing  of  the  Ikonostas  Ihe 
remarkable  fresccjes  of  the  17th  cent., 
depicting  the  founders  of  the  ch.,  the 
Tsars  Michael  and  Alexis.  Many  of 
the  ancient  Boyar  families  of  Russia 
are  buried  here,  but  the  grave  of  most 
interest  to  the  foreign  visitor  is  that 
which  will  be  found  in  the  court  of 
the  monastery,  to  the  rt.  on  entering 
within  its  walls.  The  inscription  on 
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the  tomb  records  the  death  of  tlie 
N 1111  Dosythea,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  Princess  Tarakanova,  daughter 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  and  of 
her  chancellor  Razumofsky.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  princess 
was  personated  by  an  impostor  who 
was  iierfidiously  seized  by  Gregory 
Orloff  at  Naples,  and  conveyed  in  a 
Russian  ship  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  died  in  the  fortress,  although  not 
by  drowning  during  an  inundation,  as 
assumed  by  the  painter  of  a well- 
known  picture  shown  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition in  1867. 

The  walls  of  this  monastery  have 
frequently  repelled  the  enemies  of 
Moscow.  They  were  originally  built 
of  wood  in  1571,  in  exiiectation  of  the 
inroad  of  Khan  Divlet-Gliirei.  In 
1591,  when  the  Khan  invaded  Mosco- 
vy,  this  monastery,  like  the  Simouof 
and  the  Danilof,  was  turned  into  a 
fortress.  It  was  again  put  into  a de- 
fensive condition  in  1613  and  1618, 
when  the  Poles  occupied  the  city.  In 
1812  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  visits 
paid  to  it  by  Napoleon’s  soldiers  in 
search  of  booty.  The  abbot’s  house 
and  the  Pokrova  Ch.  were  converted 
into  barracks  by  the  French,  and  the 
Znamenskaya  Ch.  was  used  by  them 
as  a stable.  The  present  walls  of  stone 
were  built  between  1640  and  1642,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Tsar  Michael  and 
his  mother,  Martha.  They  have  a 
circumference  of  about  430  Eng.  fms., 
and  their  height  is  about  4 fms. 

The  belfry,  which  rises  235  ft.,  is  a 
very  handsome  object.  Commenced 
in  1759,  it  was  completed  in  1785. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mo- 
nastery the  visitor  will  be  struck  by 
the  remains  of  a gate  in  the  Russo- 
Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  an  archiepis- 
copal  palace  which  once  stood  there. 
The  old  gate  now  leads  to  tlie  Kru- 
titski  barracks.  The  ch.  next  to  it  is 
the  parish  ch.  of  the  Assumption,  “ Aa 
Krutitsalchf’  the  name  of  the  locality. 


4.  Novo  Devichi  Convent,  opposite 
the  Sparrow  Hills,  between  the  Mosk- 


va and  the  Deviche-pole,  or  Maiden’s 
Field,  where  the  populace  is  enter- 
tained at  the  coronation  of  emperors. 
It  was  founded  in  1524  by  Vasili 
Ivanovitch,  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow, 
in  commemoration  of  the  capture  of 
Smolensk,  which  was  celebrated  for 
its  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
once  deposited  at  Moscow,  but  restored 
to  Lithuauia  in  1456.  A copy  of  that 
image  was  transferred  from  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption  to  this  convent 
on  its  foundation,  and  is  now  shown  in 
the  principal  ch.  Richly  endowed,  it 
became  a refuge  for  Tsarinas  who  re- 
nounced the  world.  Boris  Godunuf 
and  his  sister  Irene,  widow  of  the  Tsar 
Theodore,  the  last  of  the  Ruriks,  re- 
tired here  ; but  the  patriarch,  accom- 
panied by  the  clergy  and  people,  came 
to  entreat  Boris,  in  1598,  to  assume  the 
reins  of  power,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a Council  for  6 weeks,  and 
took  him  thence  in  state  to  the  palace 
of  the  Kremlin : 12  years  later  the 
Novo-Devichi  was  the  scene  of  san- 
guinary conflicts  with  the  Poles,  and 
it-  was  at  last  burnt  down  and  de- 
stroyed. It  was,  however,  restored  by 
the  Tsar  Michael.  Sophia,  the  ambi- 
tious sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  was 
imprisoned  here.  Having  incited  the 
Streltsi  to  revolt  against  her  brother 
during  his  absence  abroad,  she  was 
forced  to  take  the  veil  under  the  name 
of  Susannah,  and  died  in  this  convent 
under  the  strictest  surveillance  in  1704. 
She  lies  buried  in  the  ch.,  together 
with  several  other  princesses.  The 
Foundling  Hospital,  established  here 
by  Peter  I.,  in  1725,  when  the  num- 
ber of  children  amounted  to  250,  was 
abolished  on  the  construction  of  the 
great  Foundling  Hospital . The  convent 
suffered  but  little  from  the  approach  of 
the  French  in  181 2,  the  King  of  Naples 
having  ordered  that  Divine  service 
should  be  continued  as  usual ; but  on 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon,  the  belfry  and 
other  buildings  were  only  saved  from 
being  blown  into  the  air  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  Sarah  and  a few  other  nuns, 
who  bravely  prevented  the  streams  of 
spirits  of  wine,  which  the  French  had 
ignited,  from  reaching  the  wooden 
buildings  and  the  barrels  of  gunpowder 
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tliat  had  been  placed  in  the  crypt  of 
one  of  the  churches.  There  are  6 
churches  within  this  convent,  which 
can  boast  of  having  been  visited  by 
the  great  Napoleon.  The  French 
found  two  large  houses  on  the  Deviche' 
Pole  belonging  to  M.  Vsevolojsky  and 
his  daughter  Princess  Mestchersky. 
They  occupied  them  both,  and  con- 
verted Mr.  Vsevolojsky ’s  private  print- 
ing press  into  the  ‘ Imprimerie  Imi^e- 
riale  de  la  Grande  Armee.’  Princess 
Mestchersky’s  house  is  alone  extant, 
and  belongs  at  present  to  Mr.  Maltsof. 


5.  JDonslioi  Monaster ij. — This  build- 
ing is  also  a considerable  way  out  of 
town,  beyond  the  Kaluga  Gate.  It 
was  founded  in  1592,  by  the  Tsar 
Theodore,  in  gratitude  for  a victory 
over  Kazy  Girey,  Khan  of  the  Crimea, 
obtained  on  this  very  spot  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whose  image  was  presented  to 
the  monastery  by  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  whence  its  name.  A church  pro- 
cession still  celebrates  the  defeat  of  the 
Tartars  on  the  19tli  (13th)  Aug.  It 
was  once  endowed  with  7000  serfs,  and 
6 inferior  monasteries  were  subject  to 
it.  Tlie  principal  ch.,  of  red  brick, 
was  built  in  1G84  by  Catherine,  sister 
of  Peter  the  Great.  The  frescoes  on 
the  walls  were  painted  in  1785  by  an 
Italian.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  Don  will  be  seen  in  the  altar-screen, 
ornamented  with  precious  stones.  The 
altar  below  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Tsars  of  Georgia.  The  2nd  ch., 
dedicated  to  the  same  Virgin,  was 
built  in  1592.  and  its  chapels  in  1659; 
2 of  the  other  chs.  were  constructed  in 
1 714,  the  5th  is  still  more  modern.  The 
walls  and  towers  were  finished  in  1692, 
having  b^en  commenced  by  tht;  sister 
of  Peter  the  Great.  The  cemetery  is 
an  object  of  great  interest,  being  the 
last  resting-place  of  many  celebrated 
men  and  families.  The  tomb  of  Count 
Woronzoff.  many  years  amlrassador  in 
England,  bears  the  only  inscription 
legible  to  the  Western  traveller,  who 
should  not  fail  to  drive  here  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  stroll  or  sit  under 
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the  trees  in  the  churchyard,  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  Moscovites. 


6.'  Preobrajenslioye  Kladhistche,  or 
Transfiguration  Cemeterii. — Travellers 
studying  the  Russian  (jhurch  should 
endeavour  to  see  some  of  the  places  of 
worship  of  the  Dissenters.  The  sect 
of  Bez2Jopovstsy,  or  those  who  do  not 
recognise  any  priesthood  or  sacra- 
ments, may  be  seen  at  the  above  ceme- 
tery, so  called  from  its  having  been  a 
burying-ground  and  quarantine-sta- 
tion during  the  plague  of  1771,  but  in 
reality  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
and  workhouse,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Philanthropical  Society.  The 
principal  chapel  was  converted  into  an 
orthodox  ch.  in  1852,  when  permission 
was  granted  to  perform  Divine  service 
in  it  according  to  the  ritual  used  prior 
to  the  innovations  of  Nicon.  It  may 
be  entered  freely.  The  singing  will 
be  found  very  peculiar,  and  especially 
that  of  the  women,  who  perform  Divine 
service  in  a chapel  apart  from  the 
men. 

On  the  entry  of  the  French  into 
Moscow  the  Bezpopovtsy  welcmned 
them  with  a pie  filled  with  ducats, 
and  with  a white  bull.  Napoleon,  hav- 
ing been  pleased  with  his  recejjtion  at 
Pre'obrajenskoe,  gave  them  a jmss  of 
safe-conduct  and  a guard  of  soldiers. 
The  services  of  the  Fopovtsy,  or  sect 
who  have  a priesthood,  and  who  only 
adhere  to  the  old  form  of  worship,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Bogojshoye  Kladhistche . . 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  give 
a short  account  of  the  Russian  Secta- 
rians. 


The  Dissenters  in  Russia. 

General  allusions  have  already  been 
made  in  this  Handbook  to  the  wide 
existence  of  Dissent  in  Russia  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
The  history  of  the  life  of  Nicon  {vide 
“The  New  Jerusalem”  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  Cathedral  of  the  As- 
sumption) afford  a practical  insight 
into  its  origin,  and  Irefore  giving  a 
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short  description  of  the  sects  that  at 
present  abstract  about  10  millions  of 
Kussians  from  the  Established  Church, 
we  may  mention  that  the  political  and 
administrative  reforms  of  Peter  the 
Great  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  Dissent  as  the  inno- 
vations in  the  Ritual  introduced  by 
Nicon.  The  want  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, the  ignorance  of  the  masses  and 
the  indifference  of  the  government 
had  promoted  the  rise  of  heresies  in 
very  early  times,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  14th  cent,  those  jn-imitive  errors 
had  nearly  died  out  in  their  more  im- 
])ortant  bearings,  leaving  only  a very 
general  coiisecrative  religious  feeling 
in  respect  to  external  signs,  gestures 
and  ceremonial.  A gloom  came  over 
the  people  of  Russia  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  when  they  were  forced 
by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  works 
of  public  utility,  such  as  the  building 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  digging  of 
canals,  to  shave  their  beards  and  to 
part  with  many  of  the  old  institutions 
under  which  they  had  enjoyed  a cer- 
tain amount  of  liberty,  if  not  of  licence. 
Dissent  fi-om  the  Church  was  therefore 
to  a great  extent  an  outward  manifes- 
tation of  dissatisfaction  against  poli- 
tical and  social  reforms,  which,  owing 
to  the  sudden  and  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  they  were  introduced,  created 
a strong  reaction  in  favour  of  old 
usages  and  traditions.  The  Church 
being  the  principal  guardian  of  these, 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  peasantry 
wore  naturally  directed  towards  ques- 
tions which  related  to  its  maintenance 
in  all  its  ancient  purity  of  form  and 
precept.  Nicon  had  already,  under 
the  previous  reign,  commenced  to  re- 
model the  Church  Ritual,  and  the 
people  would  not  in  their  ignorance 
believe,  or  from  prejudice  understand, 
that  the  object  of  that  Prelate  was  to 
restore  forms  of  still  greater  antiquity 
than  those  to  which  the  orthodox  had 
become  accustomed.  Here  arose  the 
most  dogged  opposition,  all  Ihe  more 
easily  exercised  since  the  vastness  of 
the  country  and  the  comparative  iso- 
lation in  which  villages  and  towns 


stood  towards  each  other,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  authorities  to 
crush  the  religious  rebellion  entirely 
or  to  arrest  all  its  chief  instigators. 
Moreover,  the  relations  that  existed 
between  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Rus- 
sian clergy  were  not  such  as  to  affurd 
the  latter  any  assistance  in  the  at- 
tempts which  they  may  have  made  to 
stem  the  current  of  Dissent.  He  had 
proclaimed  himself  Protector  of  the 
Church,  had  united  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  power  in  his  own  person; 
had  abolished  the  Patriarchs  and  in- 
stituted the  Holy  Synod. 

The  reign  of  the  Reformer  was 
therefore  marked  by  a strong  revival 
of  all  ancient  superstitions  and  mystic 
tendencies.  Peter  the  Great  even  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  worshipping 
Pagan  images,  because  on  his  entry 
into  Moscow,  after  the  taking  of  Azof 
in  lG9(j,  a triumphal  arch  was  erected 
in  his  honour,  adorned  with  pictures 
taken  from  mythological  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  Dissenters,  always  pre- 
occupied with  the  idea  of  detertnining 
the  exact  date  of  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ, were  given  to  putting  into 
cyphers  the  names  of  different  Sove- 
reigns and  of  all  who  were  in  any 
way  raised  above  their  fellows,  or  who 
caused  any  change  in  the  received 
order  of  things,  and,  by  making  wilful 
alterations  in  the  orthography  of  the 
word,  arrived  at  or  near  the  total  666, 
the  number  of  the  Apocalyptic  beast. 
Thus  Imperator,  which  title  Peter  I. 
had  adopted  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, represents  664,  if  the  letter  M 
is  omitted.  Venediktos  makes  664 
also.  Petr  Pervy — ^.  e.,  Peter  I. — 
makes  662,  but  here  the  vowels  are 
left  out  in  the  calculation.  Ekaterina 
Alexeyevna  (Cath.  I.  and  Cath.  II.) 
makes  664,  but  here  the  letter  S ( = 
200)  is  omitted  and  replaced  by  the 
Slavonic  letter  ^ ( = 60).  Nikolai- 
Pavlovitch-Pervy  (Nicholas  I.)  is  equal 
to  666,  the  exact  number  of  the  beast, 
but  to  effect  this  the  “ a ” in  Nikolai 
had  to  be  doubled. 

Peter  the  Great  was  at  last  forced 
to  persecute  the  offenders,  who  fled  in 
great  numbers  into  the  dense  forests 
of  Kostroma,  Yladimir,  and  Anally 
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into  the  distant  provinces  of  Vologda, 
Viatka,  and  Siberia.  Many  settled  in 
Little  Kussia,  in  Chernigof,  or  Mohilef, 
where,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Avoods, 
they  founded  magoificent  agricultural 
colonies.  Others,  in  despair,  aban- 
doned their  country  altogether,  and 
received  a cordial  welcome  in  Poland, 
Austria,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  even 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  and  thus 
created  Rashiolnik  (Dissenting)  esta- 
blishments on  foreign  soil,  which  after- 
wards caused  much  danger  and  incon- 
venience to  the  Government. 

Although  having  an  immediate 
common  origin  in  their  refusal  to 
accept  the  revised  prayer  books  of 
Nicon,  the  Rasholniki  soon  split  up 
into  two  principal  divisions,  the  Bez- 
popovtxy  and  the  Popovtsy,  who,  while 
entertaining  the  bitterest  hostility 
against  each  other,  combine  to  a cer- 
tain extent  against  the  Orthodox 
Church,  their  common  foe.  In  1654, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Tsar  Alexis  and  the  Patriarch 
Nikon,  a council  was  held,  Avhich  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  a rectification  of 
various  errors,  and  a protocol  to  that 
effect  was  signed  by  all  the  members 
present,  except  Paul,  Bishop  of  Ko- 
lomna, two  archimandrites,  and  a few 
arch-priests.  Paul,  being  a bishop, 
possessed  the  right  of  ordaining 
priests,  and  largely  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege ; but  he  could  not  con- 
secrate new  bishops,  and  therefore  at 
his  death  the  source  of  obtaining  re- 
gularly consecrated  officials  was  cut 
oft’,  as  the  cheirotonia  could  only  be 
performed  by  a bishop.  Hence  it  be- 
came necessary  either  to  reject  a 
clerical  hierarchy  altogether,  or  to 
admit  such  priests  as  could  be  won 
over  from  orthodoxy  to  schism,  thus 
in  a manner  recognising  their  depen- 
dent position  on  the  Mother  Church. 
The  Bezpopjovtsy  (the  most  numerous 
sect)  adopted  the  former  course,  and 
entirely  broke  Avith  the  Orthodox 
Church,  Avhich  tliey  call  the  Com- 
munity of  Antichrist.  Its  ceremonies 
they  term  sacrilege,  its  folloAA^ers  the 
cliildren  of  Satan.  They  refuse  to 
pray  for  the  sovereign,  and  re-bajitise 
all  wlio  quit  the  pale  of  the  Orthodox 


Church  in  order  to  join  their  com- 
munion. They  recognise  only  tAvo 
sacraments,  baptism  and  confession, 
Avhich  rites  may  be  administered  by 
all  members  alike,  even  by  Avomen. 
They  reject  marriage,  and  believe  that 
suicide  by  voluntary  starvation  or 
burning  alive,  which  they  call  purify- 
ing by  the  immaculate  baptism  of  fire, 
is  the  most  meritorious  action  that  a 
believer  can  perform.  This  sect  is  re- 
markable as  being  strongly  opposed  to 
the  civil  power,  Avhich  they  profess 
to  recognise  only  under  compulsion. 
Even  the  emperor  is  styled  by  them 
“ the  antichrist,”  and  no  prayers  are 
offered  u]d  for  the  reigning  house  in 
their  churches.  The  Popovtsy  are 
equally  fanatical,  but  not  so  hostile  to 
Church  and  State.  They  require  their 
converts  to  abjure  the  ‘‘Nikonian 
heresy,”  and  their  priests  to  submit 
to  a second  anointing,  while  admit- 
ting their  ecclesiastical  character  as 
genuine.  They  also  pray  for  their 
sovereign. 

The  other  minor  sub-divisions  of 
the  Raskol  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  fana- 
tical religious  sect  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe  that  has  not  its  exact 
counterpart  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
There  is,  hoAvever,  one  sect  Avhich 
has  not  its  counterpart  anyAvhere  else, 
namely,  the  Skopfsi,  or  “mutilated,” 
one  of  the  numerous  sub-divisions  of 
the  Bezpopovtsy.  They  have  long 
existed  in  Russia,  but  did  not  form  a 
religious  sect  until  1770,  Avhen  their 
abominable  doctrines  Avere  preached 
by  a fanatic  named  Selivanof,  in  the 
provinces  of  Orel  and  Tula — literally 
interpreting  the  text,  “If  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,”  and  other 
figurative  expressions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Their  leader  Avas  exiled  to 
Siberia,  and  there  passed  himself  off 
as  the  deceased  Emperor  Peter  III. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  Emperor 
Paul  caused  him  to  be  brought  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  seeing  that  he  Avas  a 
mere  impostor,  he  was  put  into  an 
asylum.  His  friends  obtained  his  re- 
lease, but  as  lie  persisted  in  propaga- 
ting his  foolisli  doctrines  he  was  im  ■ 
jirisoned  in  the  Suzdal  Monastery  and 
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died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  His 
adherents  regard  him  as  an  incarnation 
of  Christ  who  took  the  form  of  tlie 
Emperor  Peter  III.,  and  therefore  do 
not  believe  in  his  death,  but  wait  for 
his  coming  again  with  innumerable 
legions  to  establish  their  sect  through- 
out the  universe,  after  which  he  will 
immediately  proclaim  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  community  was  very 
wealthy  and  had  many  followers  in 
the  two  capitals,  who  to  a great  extent 
pursued  the  calling  of  money-changers, 
and  who  gave  enormous  sums  to  in- 
duce converts  to  join  them.  But,  for- 
tunately, the  strong  hand  of  the  law 
has  interfered  with  their  horrible 
practices : the  leaders  of  the  sect  and 
their  proselytes  have  been  searched 
out  and  banished  in  great  numbers  to 
distant  parts  of  the  empire. 


7.  Petrofski  Park  and  Palace. — If 
the  traveller  be  in  Moscow  during 
summer,  he  should  drive  through  the 
Petrofski  Park,  beyond  the  Tver  Gate. 
The  palace  was  commenced  in  1775, 
and  finished  in  the  reign  of  Paul.  The 
Emperor  occasionally  visits  it,  and  re- 
views are  held  in  the  field  opposite. 
There  is  also  a race-course  in  the 
vicinity  for  trotting-matches.  Napo- 
leon retired  to  this  palace  after  the 
Kremlin  became  untenable. 

Sax’s  Garden,  within  this  park,  is  a 
favourite  resort  on  summer  evenings, 
when  a band  plays ; and  a short  dis- 
tance out  of  the  park  is  Petrofskoe- 
Pazumovskoe',  a very  pretty  garden, 
open  to  the  public. 

Travellers  will  be  attracted  by  the 
gipsies  (Tsygane')  who  sing  at  the 
several  Cafe  Ohantants  in  the  Park  and 
its  neighbourhood.  From  time  imme- 
morial the  female  gipsies  of  Moscow 
have  been  much  addicted  to  the  vocal 
art,  and  bands  of  them  have  sung  for 
pay  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  or  upon 
the  boards  of  the  theatre.  Some  first- 
rate  singers  have  been  produced 
amongst  them,  whose  merits  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious foreign  critics.  It  must  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  the  generality 
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of  these  gipsies  are  exquisite  vocalists  : 
the  majority  follow  the  occupation,  but 
are  very  bad  singers;  many  of  them 
obtain  a livelihood  by  singing  and 
dancing  at  taverns  and  on  the  race- 
course ; at  the  fairs  of  Nijni  and 
Smolensk  they  also  muster  in  great 
strength.  Their  songs  are  in  Kussian 
and  in  their  own  dialect.  Their  per- 
sonal attractions  are  sometimes  con- 
siderable ; and  on  great  occasions  they 
are  arrayed  in  splendid  dresses,  and 
sparkle  with  jewels. 


8.  Sokolniki,  the  People’s"*  Park. — 
Travellers  should  drive  there  to  see 
the  style  of  Russian  vehicles  and  the 
manner  of  holiday-making.  Sunday  is 
a favourite  day  for  picnics ; but  the  1st 
(13th)  May  is  more  especially  the  day 
of  gathering. 


9.  Zoological  Gardens. — The  Impe- 
rial Acclimatisation  Society  of  Russia 
founded  this  garden  on  some  land 
granted  by  H.  I.  M.  and  embracing 
about  30  acres,  very  prettily  laid  out. 
The  margins  of  2 large  ponds  are 
planted  with  the  willow,  the  birch,  and 
the  fir.  In  summer  the  greater  part  of 
the  animals  are  out  in  the  open  air, 
but  in  winter  they  are  comfortably 
housed  in  buildings.  The  bisons  from 
the  province  of  Grodno,  and  some 
species  of  antelope,  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  animals  in  the  collection, 
which  comprises  the  usual  specimens 
of  a menagerie.  A band  enlivens  the 
scene,  which  will  be  found  crowded 
with  Moscow  degants.  In  winter,  ice- 
hills,  skating  and  trotting  races  attract 
many  visitors  to  these  gardens.  Open 
daily  from  11  a.m.  to  dusk;  admission 
20  copecks. 


10.  The  Hermitage  Gardens. — A 
place  of  amusement  every  night  during 
summer.  Tlie  grounds  are  most  taste- 
fully laid  out.  In  addition  to  other 
attractions,  the  gardens  offer  a circus, 
a French  play,  and  a band  of  music. 
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There  are,  moreover,  several  guin- 
guettes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
where  the  male  traveller  may  study 
“life.”  The  Chateau  des  Fleurs  and 
Marina  - Eostcha,  frequented  by  the 
native  merchants,  are  amongst  these. 


11.  Promenades.— The  middle  classes 
walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Kremlin  in 
the  fine  spring  evenings.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall  a number  of  artificial  hills 
have  been  raised,  where,  on  holidays, 
bands  are  placed.  These  hills  are 
hollowed  out  beneath  and  supported 
by  pillars,  and  the  benches  with  which 
they  are  provided  afford  cool  resting- 
places  for  the  weary. 

The  Boulevards,  surrounding  the 
Beloi  Gorod,  are  pleasant  and  fashion- 
able, although  less  agreeable  than 
the  Alexander  Garden.  The  Boule- 
vards are  broad  walks  laid  out  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  parterres,  far  more 
rural  and  pleasing  than  the  formal  lime 
avenues  of  Berlin. 

The  traveller  should  on  no  account 
leave  Moscow  without  seeing  the 
Kremlin  by  moonlight,  and  the  Flower 
Market  is  a pleasant  lounge  in  summer, 
although  no  longer  respectable. 


12.  Excursions. 

There  are  a great  many  pretty  pa- 
laces and  country  seats,  mostly  of 
^ historical  interest,  in  the  vicinity  of 
j Moscow.  The  following  should  be 
|l  visited  by  the  traveller  who  can  pro- 
I long  his  stay  at  Moscow. 

I o.  Izmailovo,  an  Imperial  village, 

I and  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Romanoff 
I family,  is  9 v.  (d  m.)  from  the  centre 
of  Moscow,  which  will  be  left  by  the 
I Preobrajenshaya  Zastava  ( Barrier ). 

iThe  grandfather  of  Peter  the  Great 
established  a model  farm  and  glass- 
works at  this  village.  The  Tsar  Theo- 
dore caused  the  fish-ponds  to  be  made 
, and  mills  worked  by  waterpower  to  be 
erected.  In  the  17th  cent.,  also,  the 
Tsars  had  a very  extensive  menagerie 
j and  aviary  at  Izmailovo.  The  church, 
liussia. — 1875. 


which  resembles  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption  in  architecture,  was  re- 
built in  1679.  In  the  middle  storey  of 
the  belfry  are  rooms  in  which  Councils 
of  the  Boyars  were  held  when  the  Tsars 
lived  at  Izmailovo.  The  Senate  sat 
there  in  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  Peter 
II.,  Anne,  and  Elizabeth.  The  aims 
of  Russia  are  placed  over  the  tower  ; 
opposite  to  it  formerly  stood  a Lbhnoe 
mesto  (vide  Moscow)  and  a gallows. 

The  ancient  Palace,  although  re- 
built in  1701,  is  no  longer  extant.  It 
stood  on  the  island  which  will  be 
seen.  The  Tsar  Alexis  compiled  his 
Code  of  Laws  in  that  palace.  Peter 
the  Great  studied  the  military  art 
within  its  wmlls,  and  played  at  soldiers 
within  the  grounds.  It  wus  here  also 
that  lie  discovered  the  old  boat,  pre- 
served at  St.  Petersburg,  and  now 
called  the  “ Grandfather  of  the  Rus- 
sian Navy.” 

It  is  supposed  by  some  historians 
that  Peter  tlie  Great  was  born  here, 
but  the  village  of  Kolbmenskoe',  and 
Moscow  itself,  claim  that  honour. 

The  present  regiment  of  Izmailofsk 
takes  its  name  from  this  place,  the 
Empress  Anne  having  bestowed  it  on 
one  of  her  best  regiments  of  guards 
after  her  coronation,  when  she  passed 
a summer  at  Izmailovo. 

The  Nicholas  Asylum,  which  stands 
between  the  Vinogradny  Prud  (pond) 
and  the  Serebrbvka  rivulet,  was  opened 
in  1819.  Its  object  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Invalides  in  Paris.  The  large 
kitchen-garden  was  added  to  it  in 
1865  by  Alexander  II. 

In  the  fine  forest  xvhich  surrounds 
the  asylum,  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Moscow  liolds  annual  exhibitions. 
The  beehives  and  silk- worms  of  Izmai- 
loYO  are  great  attractions. 

h.  Kolbmenslioe',  7 v.  (5  m.)  from 
Moscow  (beyond  the  Serpukhof  Bar- 
rier), and  only  2 v.  from  Tsaritsyno 
stat.  on  the  Moscow-Kursk  line,  is 
likewise  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Tsars. 
The  country  around  is  very  pretty. 
The  old  summer  pa/ace  in  which  Jolin 
the  Terrible  lived,  and  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Tartars  in  1591,  was 
piffled  down  in  the  reign  of  Catlierine 
II.  Peter  the  Great  lived  in  it  with 
N 
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liis  first  consort.  He  had  been  taken 
there  for  safety,  during  the  revolt  of 
the  Streltsi  in  1(582.  In  the  garden  is 
an  old  oak-tree  under  which  Peter  I. 
WHS  taught  to  read.  Catherine  II. 
built  a new  palace  there  in  1 7G7. 

c.  K'untsevo,  7 v.  from  Moscow  (by 
the  Dorogomilof  harrier),  famed  for 
its  beautiful  scenery  and  pretty  villas, 
was  anciently  the  property  of  the 
Tsar  Alexis,  who  gave  it  to  ithe  Boyar 
Cyril  Naryshkin,  his  fdlier-in-law. 
The  gardens  and  the  park  liave  been 
laid  out  with  gieat  taste  by  the 
present  proprietors,  Mr.  Solo  lovnikof 
and  Mr.  Soldatenkof,  both  merchants 
of  Moscow.  A small  patli  at  one  end 
of  the  gaiden  leads  to  the  damned 
spot  (Prokliutoe  Mesto),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a Tartar  cemetery, 
and  where  a stone  Mongolian  idol,  at 
pre.'ent  in  Mr.  Siddatenkofs  garden, 
was  found  Opposite  the  old  mansion 
is  an  obelisk  of  Sil)erian  marble, 
brought  to  St  Petersburg  in  1769, 
and  erected  1841.  The  inscription  on 
the  N.  face  states  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Leo  Naryshkin  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  1769.  The  granite  pyramid 
near  the  conservatory  bears  the  cypher 
of  Alexander  I.  and  tiie  following 
legend:  “On  the  4th  July,  1818, 
Frederick  William  III.,  King  of 
Prussia,  having  viewed  Moscow  fiom 
Kuntsevo,  tlianked  her  for  saving 
his  kingdom.” 

Near  Kuntsevo  is  the  Pokrova  ch., 
in  the  village  of  Fili,  built  in  1693 
by  Leo  Naryshkin.  It  is  a splendid 
specimen  of  Russian  ch.  architecture. 
Peter  the  Great  used  to  sing  in  its 
choir.  In  1812  the  French  stabled 
their  horses  in  the  lower  chapel,  while 
the  upper  storey  was  convertt  d into  a 
tailor’s  shop.  It  is  in  the  village  of 
Fili,  also,  that  stood,  until  1869,  the 
]jut  in  which  a Conncil  of  War,  pre- 
sided over  by  Kutuzof,  resolved  in 
1812  to  sfirrender  Moscow  without 
striking  a blow. 

d.  Kuskbvo  (1st  stat.,  7 v.,  on  N. 
Novgorod  line},  is  an  estate  that  has 
long  belonged  to  the  Sheremetief 
family.  The  garden  is  very  beauti- 
fully laid  out  and  is  full  of  marble 
statues  and  busts.  In  the  mansion  no 


fewer  than  2000  guests  were  once  j 
entertained.  Catherine  II.  was  a fre-  ^ 
quent  visitor.  She  came  for  the  last 
time  in  1775,  with  the  Emperor  Joseph 
of  Austria  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Coburg.  The  French  pillaged  the 
mansion  and  ch.  in  1812,  and  even 
removed  the  brass  plates  which  re- 
corded on  two  columns  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  presented  by  Catlie- 
rine  II.  The  picture  gallery  contains 
a few  curious  Flemish  pictures.  i 

e.  Kosnno,  5 v.  beyond  Kuskovo,  is  ‘ 
charmingly  situated  on  a large  lake. 
The  view  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Ch.  of  St.  Nicholas,  built  in  1675, 
is  very  fine.  Pilgrimages  are  per- 
formed to  this  ch.,  which  contains  an 
image  of  St.  Nicholas,  venerated  for 
its  miraculous  powers  by  the  faithful, 
who  go  to  bathe  in  the  adjoining  lake, 
on  the  shore  of  which  the  image  was  - 
discovered.  The  number  of  pilgrims 
sometimes  exceeds  100,600.  The 
other  remarkable  image  in  this  ch., 
that  of  the  Holy  Yirgin,  was  brought 
from  Modena  in  1717,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Peter  the  Great, 'who  some- 
times lived  at  Kossino.  The  old 
house  and  the  garden  have  fallen 
into  decay. 

/.  Ostankino,  4 v.  from  BToscow 
(by  the  Krestofikaya  (Troitskaya) 
Barrier),  now  belongs  to  the  Shere-  ; 
metiefs.  The  Palace,  so  called  on  j 
account  of  its  having  been  inhabited 
by  Alexander  II.  in  1856,  is  a wooden  ^ 
mansion,  built  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  a Roman  villa,  after  a plan  by  an  ■ 
Italian  architect.  It  stands  in  front 
of  an  artificial  lake  bordered  by  pretty  ! 
woods,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Armenvm  Cemetery.  The  Armenian ; 
merchants  of  Moscow  have  long  been  J 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  place  for., 
festive  purposes.  Ostankino,  hidden 
as  it  is  in  verdure,  is  certainly  thej 
prettiest  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moscow,  and  is  well  worth  seeing. . 
Catherine  II.,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and : 
King  Stanislas  Augustus  visited  it.  ^ 

’VViien  the  Emperor  Paul  paid  aw 
visit  to  Ostankino,  an  avenue  was  cutS 
through  a wood  {Marina  i?ostc7m)jt 
which  had  previously  concealed  theM 
! mansion  from  view,  and  H.  M.  Avas  E' 
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deliglited  wlieu  the  trees,  which  had 
been  left  half  sawed  through,  fell  at  a 
given  signal  to  the  ground  and  re- 
vealed the  beauties  ^of  which  Ostan- 
kino boasts. 

The  Picture  Gallery  still  contains 
some  good  specimens  of  the  Dutch 
school;  but  it  suffered  much  during 
the  occupation  of  the  place  by  the 
Division  of  Marshal  Ney  in  1812, 

A road  through  the  Par/r,  in  which 
are  some  gigantic  oak-trees,  leads  to 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  estate, 
watered  by  a small  stream  which  was 
once  a river.  The  ponds  in  the  vici- 
nity have  likewise  dried  up.  In  the 
garden  are  some  marble  statues,  and 
in  the  cedar  plantation  is  a marble 
urn.  One  of  the  pretty  avenues  is 
called  Avenue  of  Sighs.  Beyond 
the  pond,  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
will  be  seen  the  village  of  Sviblovo, 
with  numerous  manufactories.  The 
Church  is  quite  a small  chef  d' oeuvre  of 
elaborate  stone  cutting. 

g.  Studhiets,  now  a School  of  Horti- 
culture, belongs  to  the  Empress,  and 
is  only  1 v.  from  Moscow,  beyond  the 
Presninskaya  Barrier. 

h.  Among  the  other  interesting  and 
jiretty  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Mos- 
cow may  be  mentioned : Taininskoe, 
an  ancestral  seat  of  the  Tsars,  where 
John  the  Terrible  lived,  and  where 
the  Pretender  induced  Mary  Nagiiya 
to  acknowledge  him  as  her  son ; (the 
palace  does  not  exist,  but  the  church, 
which  is  of  the  17th  cent.,  is  inter- 
esting) ; Troitskoe,  presented  to  Count 
Kumiantsof,  by  Catherine  II. ; Tushino, 
15  V.  from  ISIoscow,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  second  false  Demetrius,  who 
compelled  Marina  Mniszek,  the  wife 
of  the  first  Pretender,  to  acknowledge 
liim  as  her  husband;  Tsaritsyno,  the 
first  station  on  the  Moscow-Kursk 
line,  where  there  is  a half  finished 
palace  of  Catherine  II.,  who  observed 
to  the  architect  that  he  was  evidently 
building  a tomb,  not  a palace,  upon 
which  the  unfortunate  man  hanged 
himself  on  a neighbouring  tree ; and 
Cherkizovo,  at  the  Preobrajenskaya 
Barrier,  with  an  archiepiscopal  Palace, 

I restored  in  1819;  among  tlie  old  por- 

I traits  within  it,  is  one  of  Peter  the 
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Great,  with  the  mark  of  a French 
bullet  on  it. 


V.  Theatres,  Clubs,  Banks, 
Chapels,  etc. 

1.  Theatres. — Moscow  possesses  two 
theatres  almost  adjoining  each  other, 
and  facing  the  walls  of  the  Kitai- 
Gorod.  The  “ Bolshoi  ” Theatre  is  the 
larger  of  the  two.  The  iiisi  leof  the 
house,  which  is  most  elegantly  fitted 
up,  will  hold  about  1500  persons.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1852,  and  re- 
opened in  1850.  The  receipts  are 
about  300/.  a night.  All  the  best 
Italian  operas  are  given  here  in  winter, 
as  well  as  Kussian  operas  and  ballets, 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  this  splendid 
theatre  are  unequalled.  Stalls,  2 r. 
50  c.  to  4 r. ; boxes,  3 to  15  r. 

The  lesser  theatre,  for  Russian  drama 
and  high  comedy,  is  open  all  the  year 
round.  It  will  hold  500,  and  its  re- 
ceipts are  about  lOOZ.  when  full.  If 
the  traveller  have  time,  he  may  find  it 
instinctive  to  attend  a RuSfian  drama 
or  comedy,  for,  although  he  may  not 
understand  the  dialogue,  he  may  study 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  couniry 
as  depicted  on  the  stage.  The  plays 
of  Gogol  and  Ostrofski  are  more  parti- 
cularly worth  seeing. 

There  are  also  theatrical  representa- 
tions during  summer  in  Petrofski  Park, 
at  the  “ Chateau  des  Fleurs,”  and  the 
Alhambra,  as  well  as  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  In  winter  a French  troupe 
plays  at  the  Solodovnikof  Theatre  in 
Petrof  ka-st.  The  first  theatre  in  Mos- 
cow was  built  in  1780  by  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Maddox. 

Hinnds  Circus  is  in  Vosdvijenka-st. 
Boxes,  5 to  6 rs. ; Stalls,  1 r.  50  c. 

2.  Cluhs. — The  principal  club  at  Mos- 
cow, as  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  called,  the 
“English  Club.”  It  was  established 
by  an  English  merchant  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  and  has  flourished  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
period  of  suspension  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emp.  Paul.  Travellers  are  easily 
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admitted  on  application  to  a member. 
All  the  newspapers  may  be  seen  there, 
and  it  is  a place  where  the  aifairs  of 
the  nation  are  discussed  every  evening 
over  a cigar  and  a cup  of  tea. 

The  Merchants’  Club  is  well  sup- 
ported, and  is  still  easier  of  access. 
The  newspapers  may  likewise  be  read 
there. 

The  Yacht  Club  is  located  in  summer 
at  some  distance  out  of  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moskva.  It  only  possesses 
rowing  boats,  and  very  pretty  grounds, 
which  during  summer  evenings  are 
well  frequented.  Admission  through 
a member. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  club  are 
near  the  lesser  theatre,  open  daily 
from  2 p.M.  Table-dlwte  on  Fridays 
at  5 p.M.  Admission  through  a 
member. 

3.  The  Post  Office  is  a large  building 
on  the  road  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Ely. 
Stat.  Letters  are  distributed  at  about 
3 P.M.,  and  must  be  posted  overnight  at 
the  hotels,  or  at  the  station  before  the 
departure  of  the  train  at  noon. 

4.  Banks. — The  Joint-Stock  Banks 
at  Moscow  are  : Moscow  Mercantile 
Bank,  Commercial  Loan  Bank,  Moscoio 
Discount  Bank,  Moscow  Commercial 
Bank,  Industrial  Bank,  and  Volga- 
Kama  Bank. 

5.  The  British  Vice-Considate  is 
situated  in  Leontiefski-st.,  No.  198, 
near  Tverskaya-st. 


6.  Chapels,  etc. ^ 

English  Chapel. — There  is  Divine 
Service  every  Sunday,  at  11  a.m.  and 
7 P.M.,  at  the  British  chapel  in  Cherni- 
shefski  PeTeulok.  Prayers  on  Saints’ 
Days,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  11 
A.M.  The  Holy  Communion  celebrated 
on  the  1st  Sunday  after  Morning 
Prayer,  and  on  the  3rd  Sunday  of  the 
month,  at  9 a.m.  All  seats  free  and 
unappropriated.  This  chapel  was  es- 
tablished in  1825.  The  English  re- 
sidents at  Moscow  and  the  neighbour- 
hood are  more  than  500  in  number. 
Boman  Catholic  Chapels: — 

1.  German  Chapel,  cledicated  to  St. 


Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  Little  Lubi- 
anka-st.  Mass  at  8,  9,  and  10  o’clock 
on  week-days,  and  on  Sundays  at  8,  9, 
10,  and  11  o’clock;  vespers  at  5 p.m. 

2.  French  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Louis;  entrance  either  from  Bolshaya 
or  Malaya  Lubianka-st.  Mass  at  9 
and  10  o’clock  on  Aveek-days,  and  at 
10  and  11  A.M.  on  Sundays;  vespers  at 
5 P.M. 

Jewish  Synagogue,  in  Spaso-Gole- 
nishefski  Pereulok. 


EOUTE  11. 

MOSCOW  TO  TEOITSA  MONASTERY,  YAEO- 

SLAF  AND  VOLOGDA,  WITH  ROUTE  BY 

RIVER  PROM  YAROSLAP  TO  KINESHMA, 

VIA  KOSTROMA. 

1.  Moscoav  TO  Troitsa  Monastery 
(Troitsk AY a-Sergieva  Lavra). 

By  rail  in  2 h.  20  m.,  distance  67  v. 
(45  m.);  fare  2 is.  each  AVay;  3 trains 
a day,  and  a fourth  early  train  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  by  the  BIoscow- 
Yaroslaf  line. 

The  facility  Avith  which  this  histo- 
rical Inonastery  can  now  be  visited 
leaves  the  traveller  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Sergius,  its  founder  and  patron. 
It  is  the  Canterbury  of  Kussia,  and  a 
day  may  Avell  be  devoted  to  it. 

The  fifth  stat.  from  Moscow  is  Ser- 
giefskaya,  the  station  for  the 

Troitsa  Monastery. 

Hotel. — There  is  a A'ery  good  inn 
opposite  the  monastery,  but  travellers 
are  advised  to  obtain  refreshment  at 
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the  Eailway  Station  Buffet,  which  is 
very  well  kept. 

Carriages. — Vehicles  of  all,  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  at  the  stat.,  from 
which,  however,  the  monastery  is 
within  easy  reach.  A droshky  or  car- 
riage will  be  required  if  the  traveller 
wishes  to  visit  the  Hermitage  of  Getli- 
semane,  about  1|  m.  from  the  mo- 
nastery. 

History  of  the  Monastery. — St.  Ser- 
gius, the  son  of  a boyar  of  Kostof 
(near  Yaroslaf ),  at  the  head  of  twelve 
disciples,  established  a monastery  on 
this  spot  about  the  year  1312.  His 
piety,  and  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
soon  rendered  him  and  his  brotherhood 
famous.  The  princes  of  Moscow  sought 
his  counsel,  and  the  oft-mentioned 
Dimitry  of  the  Don  was  blessed  by 
him  before  he  set  out  for  the  battle  of 
Kulikova.  Two  monks  from  this  mo- 
nastery, Osliabia  and  Peresvet,  fought 
by  the  side  of  the  victorious  prince, 
and  one  of  them  fell  dead,  together 
with  his  Tartar  adversary,  in  single 
combat. 

The  intervention  of  St.  Sergius  on  this 
memorable  occasion  was  rewarded  by 
large  grants  of  lands,  and  thenceforth 
the  monastery  grew  rich  and  powerful ; 
its  abbot,  however,  the  holy  Sergius, 
remaining,  as  before,  simple,  self-deny- 
ing, and  laborious,  and  cutting  wood 
and  fetching  water  to  the  last.  His 
right  to  canonization  was  still  further 
ptablished  by  the  visitation  (recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Ensso-Greek 
Church)  of  the  Holy  Vir  gin,  who  ap- 
peared in  his  cell,  accompanied  by 
the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  about 
the  year  1388.  He  died  in  1392.  The 
Tartar  hordes  of  Khan  Edigei  laid 
waste  this  holy  habitEition  in  1108,  and 
it  was  only  re-established,  together 
with_  the  present  Cathedral  of  the 
Trinity,  in  1123.  Thirty  monasteries 
were  subsequently  attached  to  it,  and 
much  land,  until,  in  17G1,  St.  Sergius 
was  the  possessor  as  well  as  the  patron 
of  more  than  106,000  male  serfs.  The 
most  prominent  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  monastery  is  its  siege,  by  30,000 
Poles,  under  Sapieha  and  Lisofski,  in 
1608,  and  which  was  only  raised,  after 


sixteen  months,  on  the  approach  of  a 
large  Enssian  force.  Later,  again,  after 
the  election  of  Michael  Komanolf,  the 
troops  of  Ladislas  of  Poland,  Tsar  of 
Moscovy  elect,  besieged  the  Troitsa 
Monastery  once  more,  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  brotherhood.  When 
the  Poles  were  in  possession  of  M(;s- 
cow,  the  monks  of  St.  Sergius  rendered 
considerable  assistance  to  ttieir  country- 
men in  the  shape  of  supplies  in  bread 
and  money.  The  most  interesting 
fact,  however,  in  the  records  of  the 
Troitsa  Monastery  is,  that  it  was  the 
place  of  refuge  on  two  occasions  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  brother  John, 
when  they  fled  from  the  insurgent 
Streltsi.  Since  then  the  repose  of  tho 
monks  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
political  events,  and  even  the  French, 
in  1812,  went  only  half-way  towards 
the  monastery,  and  returned  without 
the  expected  booty. 

The  plague  and  the  cholera  have 
never  ventured  within  the  holy  walls. 

Sights,  &c. — The  Walls  of  the  Monas- 
tery will  be  the  first  to  attract  the  eye 
of  the  visitor.  They  were  founded  in 
1513  and  finished  in  1547.  Their 
length  is  4500  feet,  and  their  breadth 
30  to  50  feet  with  a thickness  of 
20  feet.  They  were  put  in  order  by 
Peter  the  Great,  but  their  present 
appearance  is  due  to  a later  period. 
Eight  towers  form  the  angles ; one  of 
them,  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  obelisk,  terminating  in 
a duck  carved  in  stone,  to  commemorate 
the  fact  of  Peter  the  Great  having 
practised  duck -shooting  on  a neigh- 
bouring pond. 

There  are  10  churches  within  the 
monastery.  The  most  ancient  is  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Trinity.  The  shrine 
of  St.  Sergius  stands  within  it,  weigh- 
ing 936  lbs.  of  pure  silver.  The  relics 
of  the  saint  are  exposed  to  view.  In 
the  altar-screen,  in  a glass  case,  will  be 
seen  the  staff  and  other  ecclesiastical 
appurtenances  of  the  patron.  Two 
pictures  of  the  sain  t,  painted  on  portions 
of  his  coffin,  are  suspended  on  the  walls. 
That  near  the  shrine  was  carried  into 
battle  V>y  the  Tsar  Alexis  and  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I I,  was  blessed  with  it  in  1812.  On  a 
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silver  plate  at  the  back  of  the  image 
are  recorded  the  several  military  occa- 
sions at  which  it  assisted.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cathedral  is  replete  with 
massive  silver  ornaments,  and  in  the 
arclibishop’s  stall  is  a representation  of 
tlie  Last  Supper,  of  which  the  figures 
are  of  solid  gold,  with  the  exception  of 
Judas,  who  is  of  brass.  All  the  images 
are  adorned  with  precious  stones.  TJie 
small  chapel  alongside  was  added  in 
1552,  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  again  in 
1779  and  1840.  Next  to  this  is  a small 
chapel,  elected  over  the  supposed  site 
of  the  cell  in  which  the  Holy  Virgin 
appeared  to  St.  Sergius.  The  large  ch., 
with  5 cupolas,  was  consecrated  in  1585, 
and  is  called  the  Cli.  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  The  frescoes  were 
painted  in  1681.  One  of  its  altars  was 
consecrated  in  1609,  during  the  roar 
of  the  Polish  artillery,  and  was  devoted 
to  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the 
scurvy,  of  which  disease  3000  of  the 
inmates  of  the  monastery  had  already 
perished.  The  large  two-headed  eagle 
in  wood  commemorates  the  conceal- 
ment of  Peter  the  Great  under  the 
altar  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
Streltsi. 

Off  the  SW.  angle  of  the  church,  in 
a chapel,  is  the  well  dug  hy  St.  Sergius 
and  discovered  in  1644,  at  a time  when 
the  monastery  was  in  great  need  of 
fresh  -water.  Between  the  Assumption 
and  the  belfry  stands  a monument 
erected  in  1792,  on  which  the  princi- 
pal events  in  the  history  of  the  monas- 
tery are  recorded.  The  fourth  church. 
The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.,  was 
founded  after  the  capture  of  Kazan, 
by  the  Tsar  Ivan  III.  in  person.  The 
tomb  of  Maximus,  a learned  Greek, 
stands  in  a small  chapel  close  by. 
The  next  church  in  importance  is  that 
of  Sergius  Radonejslci,  with  an  immense 
refectory  and  a gallery  all  round,  built 
in  1692.  The  iron  roof,  added  in  1764, 
after  a fire,  is  of  a very  peculiar  me- 
chanical construction.  Ovei- the  church 
is  a depository  of  nearly  4000  old  books 
and  IMSS.,  amongst  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  a copy  of  the  Evan- 
gelists on  parchment,  attributed  to  the 
early  part  of  the  1 3th  cent. 

The  helfry  near  the  Church  of  the 


Assumption  was  designed  by  Kastrelli, 
and  finished  in  1769.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  height  and  architecture. 
Its  height  from  the  ground  is  290  ft. 
The  bell  in  the  second  tier  weighs 
nearly  65  tons.  Of  the  many  other 
buildings  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery,  -v\'e  may  mention  the  Pcdace, 
built  by  Peter  I.,  now  occupied  by  the 
Ecclesiastirxd  Academy,  W'hich  alone, 
as  the  principal  seat  of  priestly  instruc- 
tion, is  vrell  worthy  of  a visit.  The 
learned  and  obliging  rector  willingly 
converses  with  visitors  in  one  of  the 
dead  languages. 

Another  church  has  within  recent 
times  been  added  to  the  many  sacred 
edifices  already  contained  within  the 
walls  of  the  Troitsa  Mon.  It  was  de- 
dicated Aug.  5,  1867,  to  Philaret  the 
Benefactor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Episcopate  of  the 
Metropolitan  Philaret,  who  has  since 
been  buried  within  it.  Tlie  venerable 
prelate  died  19  Nov.  1867,  o.s. 

The  Sacristy  of  the  Monastery  occu- 
pies four  rooms  in  a detached  building, 
and  is  the  object  of  paramount  curi- 
osity to  most  travellers.  Its  principal 
contents  must  be  specified  and  pre- 
luded by  a few  observations  on  the  art 
treasures  of  Kussia. 

It  would  be  futile  to  expect  the 
monastic  libraries  and  treasures  of 
Russia  to  be  rich  in  antiquities  of  the 
kind  that  may  be  found  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  Works  of 
art  of  even  medimval  date  are  exotic 
in  Russia,  if  they  be  works  of  art  at  all. 
In  other  countries— in  Italy,  in  France, 
Spain,  England,  even  in  Germany,  and 
everywhere  in  the  Levant — the  his- 
torian and  the  antiquary  tread  on 
ground  more  or  less  classic.  The  soil 
beneath  their  feet  is  at  a greater  or  less 
depth  Roman.  That  of  Russia  is  Scla- 
vonic with  alternating  strata  of  Tartar 
dominion.  Her  Ch.  was  certainly  of 
Byzantine  origin,  but  the  Cliristianity 
of  the  ago  of  St.  Vladimir  has  be- 
queathed to  a later  period  little  indeed 
of  its  material  productions  in  the  form 
of  manuscripts  or  ornaments.  One  of 
the  oldest— if  the  date  assigned  to  it 
be  true— is  the  volume  in  tlie  Troitsa 
Monastery,  with  the  asserted  date  of 
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the  twelfth  century.  It  is  stated  to  be 
a copy  of  the  Scriptures,  brought  from 
Mount  Athos. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  the 
greater  part  of  the  treasures  of  this 
place  of  pilgrimage  belong  to  dates 
much  later  than  that  claimed  for  this 
MS.  Such  is  the  resplendent  copy  of 
the  Gospels  given  by  the  Tsar  Michael 
in  ] 632,  the  covers  of  which  are  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  floral  and 
arabesque  patterns  in  enamel- work.  A 
large  cross,  with  rubies  of  line  colour, 
is  emblazoned  on  them,  in  contrast 
with  emeralds  and  sapphires  of  great 
size  and  beauty.  There  is  also  a mitre 
that  belonged  to  the  Archimandrite 
Yarlaam,  a gift  from  the  Empress 
Anne,  and  conspicuous  for  the  fine 
spinel  rubies  and  large  pearls  with 
which  it  is  adorned. 

A printed  volume  of  the  Church  ser- 
vice adorned  with  illuminations,  and 
a minute  copy  written  in  golden  letters 
on  Persian  vellum  of  the  thinnest  and 
most  delicate  texture,  hardly  thicker 
than  goldbeater’s  skin,  are  well  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  rich  robes  worn  by  the  priest- 
hood in  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the 
Piussian  Church  furnish  excellent  ob- 
jects on  which  wealth  may  be* accumu- 
lated in  a form  naturally  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  dwellers  in  a monastery. 
The  jewelled  robes  preserved  in  this 
far-famed  fortress-shrine  are  hardly,  if 
at  all,  inferior  in  costliness  to  those 
contained  in  the  cathedrals  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Moscow  Kremlin.  Im- 
perial per-onages  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  ri'diness  of  their  gifts,  und 
even  the  pearl  headdress  that  adorned 
the  brows  of  Catherine  II.  at  her  coro- 
nation finds  a home  here  as  an  orna- 
ment on  a priestly  vestment.  But  the 
interest  attaching  to  these,  as  also  to 
the  exceedingly  rich  crosses  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  Church  service  at 
the  Troitsa,  lies  rather  in  their  wealth 
of  jewellery,  and  in  the  high  personages 
whose  gifts  they  were,  than  in  the 
beauty  of  the  art  displayed  in  them 
or  in  the  antiquity  of  which  they  may 
boast. 

Among  the  more  exceptional  of  such 
objects,  however,  is  a casket,  richly 
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adorned  with  cloisonne  enamel-work, 
perhaps  of  Venetian  manufacture ; 
while  of  the  diamonds  in  a crown 
presented  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
some  3 or  4 might  worthily  adorn  an 
imperial  diadem.  A crucifix,  with  a 
Siberian  aquamarine  of  large  size  and 
fine  colour,  was  also  an  imperial  pre- 
sent in  1797  ; and  two  singular  objects 
are  shown  as  natural  productions  in 
the  form  of  representations,  the  one  of  a 
natural  cross,  in  a sort  of  jasper  or  horn 
stone,  formed  by  two  white  veins  cross- 
ing one  another  in  the  brown  material 
of  the  stone;  the  other,  an  agate, 
adorned  by  half-a-dozen  fine  garnets. 
In  the  material  of  the  ag  de  a pattern 
is  seen,  pretty  accuratrly  representing 
a monk  in  adoration  before  a crucifix. 
It  is  produced  in  part,  no  doubt,  by 
the  pattern  naturally  assumed  by  tlie 
coloured  portion  of  the  stone,  wliich 
has  suergested  to  an  ingenious  hand  to 
help  the  illusion  by  a little  artifice,  the 
concealment  of  which  is  considerably 
aided  by  the  difficulty  of  closely  in- 
specting the  stone.  It  may  possibly 
prove  to  consist  of  two  slabs  cemented 
together. 

The  sapphires  forming  a cross  on 
an  altar-cloth  of  the  date  of  1795  are 
marvellously  beautiful ; nor  should 
notice  be  omitted  of  an  altar-cloth  of 
the  date  of  Boris  Godunof,  adorned 
wfith  an  embroidery  of  magnificent 
pearls,  and  with  many  sapphires  and 
emeralds  en  cahochon  di.qwsed  in 
orderly  arrangement  among  them  and 
equally  lavish  in  their  costliness. 
Mingled  with  all  this  magnificence  will 
be  seen  the  wooden  vessels  and  coarse 
woollen  robes  of  the  founder,  more 
highly  esteemed  by  the  pilgrims  than 
the  rich  vestments  of  his  successors. 

The  shells  exhibited  as  relics  of  the 
Polish  siege  will,  on  inspection,  prove 
to  hear  the  Najjoleonic  cij)her. 

Travellers  should  inspect  the  studios 
of  'painting  and  photography  within 
the  Monastery.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  painting  may  be  pur- 
chased there  at  a very  moderate  price. 

At  about  l^-  m.  from  the  BTonastery 
is  the  Hermitage  or  '“•shit''  of  Geth- 
semane,  founded,  in  1845,  by  Philaret, 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  The  ch.  in 
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this  prettily-situated  retreat  is  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  simplicity  of 
its  interior.  The  vessels  used  in  the 
services  are  of  wood,  and  the  altar 
itself,  after  an  ancient  model,  is  of  oak. 
Women  are  not  admitted  within  its 
walis  except  on  the  16th  (28th)  and 
17th  (29th)  Augush  the  feast-days  of 
the  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
ascent  of  the  Holy  Virgin  into  heaven. 
There  are  some  catacombs  in  the 
vicinity,  through  which  the  traveller 
will  pass  with  a shudder  when  he 
hears  that  the  cells  are  inhabited  by 
human  beings,  some  of  whom  are  ful- 
filling vows  of  seclusion  from  man  and 
from  the  light  of  day.  Tliere  are  still 
larger  catcombs,  about  3 m.  farther, 
where  each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  wall,  and  where  the  solitary 
recluse  is  effectually  barred  out  from 
all  communication  with  the  world. 
There  are  some  very  curious  toys, 
spoons  of  wood,  little  crosses,  and  other 
pilgrims’  tokens  to  be  purchased  at  the 
Troitsa  Monastery,  as  well  as  at  the 
liermitage  of  the  Gethsemane.  The 
Refectory  should  be  visited  during 
the  hours  of  meals,  when  hospitality 
will  be  warmly  offered  to  the  stranger 
on  a pilgrimage  to  St.  Sergius. 

The  following  expressive  proverb, 
Avritten  over  the  house  of  Archbishop 
Plato  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monastery, 
may  be  regarded  as  a useful  hint  to 
visitors  : “ Let  not  him  who  comes  in 
here  carry  out  the  dirt  that  he  finds 
within.”'*' 


2.  Troitsa  Monastery  to  Yaroslnf. 

The  distance  from  Moscow  to  Yaros- 
laf  is  261  V.  (174  m ),  and  it  is  accomp- 
lished by  rail  in  11  hrs.  Fare  Rs.  7.83. 
There  is  only  1 train  daily  each  way. 
The  line  passes  through  a rich,  agri- 
cultural and  well  populated  country, 
but  no  interest  attaches  to  the  stats, 
until  the  train  stops  at 

Rostof,  209  V.  (140  m.)  from  Moscow. 
This  is  a fiourishing  commercial  town 

* Lectures  on  the  “ History  of  tlie  Eastern 
Church.”  By  Dean  Stanley;  J.  ]\Iurray,  18G9. 
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in  the  province  of  Yaroslaf,  with  a 
pop.  of  9000.  It  lies  on  the  low  and 
exposed  shore  of  lake  Nero,  8 m.  long 
and  about  5 m.  in  breadth,  and  of 
which  the  waters,  although  full  of  fish, 
are  almost  unfit  for  use,  on  account  of 
their  saline  properties. 

Rostof  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  S.E.  Russia,  and  its  political 
and  commercial  importance  caused  it 
to  be  formerly  styled  “the  Great 
Rostof.”  It  was  originally  built  by 
the  Slavonians,  after  they  had  sub- 
dued an  aboriginal  tribe  known  in 
Russian  history  as  the  MeTia  and 
which  had  previously  held  that  part  of 
11  le  country.  In  the  10th  cent,  it  was 
the  seat  of  a principality,  dependant 
upon  Kief,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  cent,  the  principality  was  dis- 
membered, and  in  1474,  Ivan  III.  pur- 
chased the  rights  of  the  Rostof  Princes 
and  annexed  their  city  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  it  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Moscow.  Like  all  other  ancient  Rus- 
sian cities,  Rostof  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  fire,  internecine  warfare  and 
Tartar  invasion.  In  1632,  the  fre- 
quent incursions  of  Polish  bands  ne- 
cessitated the  construction  of  a fortress, 
of  which  the  walls  are  still  extant.  Its 
disasters  did  not,  however,  much  in- 
terfere with  the  predilections  of  its 
inhabitants  for  building  churches,  of 
whicli  there  are  a great  number. 

The  most  imposing  of  these  edifices 
is  the  CatJi.  of  the  Assumption,  founded 
in  1213  and  consecrated  in  1231.  Its 
original  form  is  still  preserved.  The 
“ wonder-working  ” relics  of  several 
Bishops  of  Rostof  repose  within  its 
VAmlls,  and  some  of  the  images,  church' 
vessels  and  ecclesiastical  treasures  in 
the  sacristy,  are  of  considerable  rich- 
ness and  interest. 

Most  of  the  inhabit,  of  Rostof  are 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  lake  Nero, 
but  tliey  are  best  known  in  Russia 
as  skilful  kitchen-gardeners,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  calling  the  Ros- 
tovians  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Russia,  and  they  arc  particularly  nu- 
merous at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
Holy  images  on  enamel  are  largely 
manufactured  at  Rostof.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  more  a trading  than  a producing 
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centre.  A large  fair,  at  wliicli  tlie 
131’oducts  of  tlie  country  around,  with* 
in  a very  wide  radius,  are  bought  and 
sold,  makes  Kostof  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  centres  in  Russia. 

There  is  a good  buffet  at  the  station, 
52  V.  (35  m.),  beyond  which  is  : 

Yakoslaf,  Pop.  26,000. 

(Hotels:  Kokiief,  as  good  as  any  in 
Russia;  Novy  Dvor,  tolerable.) 

This  ancient  and  important  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Volga  and  Kotorost.  It  was 
founded  between  1025  and  1036,  was 
burnt  by  the  Tartars  in  1237,  pillaged 
by  the  Novgorodians  in  1371,  and  was 
constantly  embroiled  in  the  war  of  the 
l^ussian  princes  for  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Kief.  In  1608  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  Poles,  who  were,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  driven  out,  and  in 
1612  and  1617  it  was  a point  of  gather- 
ing for  the  patriots  under  Pojarski  and 
Mninin.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Yaroslaf  was  absorbed  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow.  Between 
1606  and  1608,  Marina  Mniszek,  the 
wife  of  the  first  Pretender,  lived  here 
in  exile,  as  did  later  (between  1712 
and  1761)  Biren,  Duke  of  Courland. 
It  is  at  present  the  exile  of  Archbishop 
Felinsky  of  Warsaw. 

As  a place  of  trade  Yaroslaf  had 
already  acquired  great  importance  in 
the  16th  cent.,  when,  like  Vologda,  it 
became  a depot  for  foreign  goods  im- 
ported at  Archangel  and  carried  up 
the  Dvina;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  cent,  no  fewer  than  20  foreign 
mercantile  houses  were  engaged  at 
Yaroslaf  in  exchanging  the  merchan- 
dize of  the  West  for  the  produce  of 
Russia  and  Asia.  English  merchants 
established  a factory  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  cent,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  commercial  pio- 
sperity  of  the  town,  which,  at  the 
jjresent  time,  deals  principally  in  grain 
and  iron. 

A tower  of  its  ancient  Kremlin  still 
stands  as  a monument  of  its  defences 
against  Chercmyss  and  Tartar  inva- 
sion. There  are  77  churches  within 
the  town.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  are — 
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(1)  The  Catli.  of  the  Assumption, 
originally  built  in  1215.  The  present 
edifice,  however,  dates  from  1646.  The 
military  standards  of  the  militia  raised 
in  1812  and  in  1853-1856,  are  kept  in 
this  church. 

(2)  The  Ch.  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  the  Saviour,  founded 
in  1415.  The  monastery  was  for  some 
time  inhabited  by  the  Tsar  Michael. 

(3)  The  Ch.  of  John  the  Baptist — 
one'of  the  finest  specimens  of  Russian 
architecture  of  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent.  It  has  15  gilt  cupolas,  and  its 
sacristy  is  full  of  interesting  ecclesi- 
astical objects.  Some  of  the  paintings 
in  the  ch.  are  extremely  good. 

(4)  The  Oh.  of  the  Besurrection 
(Voskreseniya  na  Hebrialch).  It  was 
built  in  1652,  and  is  adorned  with 
2 lions  in  honour  of  England.  Tra- 
dition says  that  a certain  merchant  of 
Yaroslaf  traded  in  colours,  and  that 
he  once  found  gold  instead  of  dry 
paint  in  one  of  the  barrels  which  he 
had  imported  from  England.  He  wrote 
to  his  friend  in  England  about  this 
discovery,  and  the  English  merchant 
replied  that  the  gold  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Almighty 
or  ill  some  benevolent  object ; where- 
upon the  citizen  of  Yaroslaf  devoted  it 
to  the  construction  of  the  ch.  and  set 
up  the  lions  in  commemoration  of  the 
event. 

The  citizens  of  Yaroslaf  are  justly 
proud  of  the  quay  which  borders  the 
Volga  for  a distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  and  they  can  with  still  greater 
pride  point  to  their  La  w College,  which 
was  founded  by  Demidoff  in  18U5,  and 
endowed  by  him  with  3600  male  serfs 
and  the  sum  of  100,000  rs.  The  serfs 
were  converted  into  Crown  peasants  in 
1861,  and  at  present  the  College,  after 
having  been  remodelled  in  1870  as  a 
Lyceum  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
a University  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence, 
receives  a subsidy  of  47,000  rs.  (6500/.) 
The  library  is  composed  exclusively 
of  books  (10,000  vols.)  and  periodiciils 
having  reference  to  the  special  studies 
of  the  students,  who  are  230  in  number 
and  under  the  guidance  of  12  pro- 
fessors. H.  Excy.  IMr.  M.  Kapustin, 
the  learned  and  obliging  rector,  to 
N 3 
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whom  the  college  owes  its  great  repu- 
tation, is  ever  ready  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  institution  to  strangers. 

Amongst  other  scholastic  establish- 
ments we  may  mention  an  excellent 
school  for  the  daughters  of  priests,  a 
military  pro-gymnasium,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary — in  addition  to  the 
middle-class  schools  to  be  found  in 
other  Eussian  towns.  The  first  Rus- 
sian theatre  was  built  at  Yaroslaf,  in 
1751. 

Yaroslaf  is  likewise  an  important 
centre  of  manufacturing  industry. 
There  is  a large  cotton-mill  close  to 
the  town,  at  which  about  45,000Z.  per 
annum  is  paid  for  labour.  The  Eo- 
manolf  sheepskins  and  the  linen  of 
Yhroslaf  have  great  celebrity  in  Rus- 
sia. The  latter  is  principally  woven 
in  the  villages  adjacent,  but  there  is  a 
large  flax-mill  at  a distance  of  about 
5 m.  from  the  town.  More  than  1000 
river  craft  discharge  or  receive  their 
cargoes  at  Yaroslaf  during  the  year, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a sum  of  about 
700,000Z,  is  annually  turned  over  by 
the  local  traders. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Tver  on  the  one  hand  and  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod  on  the  other. 


3.  Yaeoslaf  to  Vologda. 

There  is  a narrow-gauge  line  from 
Yaroslaf  to  Vologda,  which  is  192  v, 
(128  m.)  distant.  The  time  occupied 
is  12  hrs.  and  the  fare  is  Es.  5.76. 

At  a distance  of  62  v.  from  Yaro- 
slaf  is 

Danilof.  a district  town.  Pop. 
5000.  It  is  situated  in  a rich  agri- 
cultural district,  and  has  a consider- 
able trade  with  St.  Petersburg  in  grain 
and  linen.  The  4th  stat.  beyond  is 

GniAzoiiETS,  148  v.  (99  m.),  from 
Yaroslaf,  on  the  river  Ejaviza,  district 
town  in  prov.  of  Vologda.  Pop.  2500. 
It  is  surrounded  by  marshes  or  rather 
by  mud,  whence  its  name.  It  has 
nevertheless  a good  amount  of  trade 
with  St.  Petersburg  in  flax,  linen, 
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tallow,  and  hides.  The  next  stat.  but 
one  is 

Vologda.  Chief  town  of  province, 
situated  on  both  banks  of  river  Vo- 
logda. Pop.  17,000. 

This  was  anciently  a settlement  of 
the  Novgorodians,  and  it  became  later 
a dependency,  alternately,  of  Novgorod 
the  Great  and  of  Moscow,  to  which  it 
was  finally  annexed  in  the  15th  cent. 
Although  John  the  Terrible  took  such 
a fancy  to  the  town  that  he  contem- 
plated making  it  his  capital,  yet  it 
has  for  some  centuries  been  best  known 
in  Russia  as  a place  of  banishment  for 
political  offences.  After  the  establish- 
ment, however,  of  a maritime  trade 
with  Europe  by  way  of  Archangel,  it 
became,  like  Yaroslaf,  a depot  for 
goods  in  transit  to  Moscow,  the  high 
road  to  the  ancient  capital  and  to 
Siberia  passing  through  it.  A village 
(Friazinovaya)  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Vologda  was  in  the  17th  cent,  entirely 
occupied  by  foreign  merchants,  prin- 
cipally English.  Fletcher,  one  of  our 
eaily  ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  Mos- 
covy,  was  detained  a month  and  a half 
at  Vologda,  and  Joseph  Nepeya,  the 
first  Eussian  ambassador  to  England, 
was  a native  of  this  town.  Its  com- 
mercial importance  was  destroyed  by 
the  transfer  of  the  trade  from  Arch- 
angel to  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  a mean- 
looking town,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
say  even  of  its  churches,  although  it 
boasts  of  a cath.  founded  in  1565. 

For  route  hence  to  Archangel,  vide 
Ete.  4. 


4.  Yaeoslaf  to  Kineshsia,  via  Kos- 
troma. 

Steamers  from  Tver  touch  at  Yaro- 
slaf to  embark  passengers  for  Kostroma 
and  Kineshma. 

There  are  no  places  of  importance 
between  Yaroslaf  and 

Kostroma.  Chief  town  of  Prov. 
Pop.  28,000.  Distant  about  62  v.  (50 
m.)  from  Yaroslaf  and  340  m.  from  Tver. 

Hotels:  London  and  Kostroma. 

Kostroma  was  built  in  1152  by 
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George,  surnamed  Dolgoruki  (Longi- 
tharm),  son  of  Vladimir  Monomachus. 
In  1271  Novgorod  acknowledged  tlie 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  Kostroma, 
which  then  became  the  capital  of 
Kussia  for  about  six  years.  Dimitry 
of  the  Don  tied  to  this  town  on  the 
invasion  of  Tokhtamysh  (1382).  The 
plasfuy  and  a dreailful  famine,  in  1420 
and  1422,  reduced  tlie  popiiiation,  on 
which  the  Tartars  had  ali'eady  indicted 
much  suffering.  The  town  submitted 
to  the  Polish  Pretender  in  1608,  and 
was  occupied  by  Lissofski.  The  inci- 
dent on  which  the  opera  of  ‘ Idfe  for 
the  Tsar  ’ is  founded  took  place  near 
Kostroma,  where  the  estates  of  the 
Komanoff  family  were  situated.  A 
monument  stands  here,  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Nicholas,  to  the  memory 
of  Ivan  Susanin,  the  peasant  who 
saved  the  Tsar.  Great  privileges  and 
immunities  were  bestowed  on  his 
descendants,  but  they  have  recently 
been  forfeited. 

Tlie  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  was 
constructed  in  1239,  and  has  under- 
gone but  little  alteration  since.  Its 
antiquity  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
of  the  altars  within  it  being  directed 
towards  the  N.,  not  the  E.,  as  in  all 
other  churches  in  Kussia;  the  former 
being  the  direction  in  which  a miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  the 
(di.  is  dedicated,  appeared  to  Prince 
Basil  when  out  hunting.  It  is  a most 
remarkable  monument  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  The  celebrated 
Moaasterij  of  Ipaiief  lies  outside  the 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kostroma. 
It  was  founded  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Tsar  Boris  Godunof  in  the  14th  cent. 
It  was  .surrounded  by  a wall  in  1586. 
The  young  Tsar  Michael  took  refuge 
and  accepted  the  crown  in  it  a.d. 
1613.  It  contains  many  holy  images 
and  relics  of  antiquity  : amongst  others 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  with  which 
Michael  was  blessed  by  his  mother  on 
his  election.  The  rooms  in  which 
Michael  Komanoff  lived  are  here 
shown.  The  furniture  and  stoves  are 
of  the  period.  A pillar  of  stone  in  the 
centre  of  the  court  records  the  several 
historical  events  with  which  this  mo- 
nastery has  been  connected. 


There  are  several  manufactories  at 
Kostroma,  and  an  exten.sive  steam 
factory  belonging  to  Mes.-rs.  Shipof. 
The  Volga  has  a breadth  here  of  250 
fathoms. 

At  a short  distanee  from  Kostroma 
is  a Tartar  village,  foundetl  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  cent,  by  Nogai  Tar- 
tars, who  still  retain  their  nationality 
strongly.  The  women  make  very 
pretty  lace.  The  steamer  stops  at 

Pless,  a small  town  founded  in 
1409.  There  is  a very  large  linen 
manufirctory  here,  and  a considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  hardware  (,in  the 
shape  of  axes.) 

At  a distance  of  86  v.  (65  m.)  from 
Kostroma  is 

Kineshma.  District  town.  Pop. 
3000. 

It  stands  on  the  high  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  and  the  small  rivers  which 
disembogue  near  the  town  form  bays 
which  are  much  frequented  by  river 
craft.  Great  quantities  of  linen  are 
manufactured  by  the  peasants  of  this 
district.  One  of  the  best  linen  manu- 
factories in  Kussia,  with  20  Jacquard 
looms,  stands  a few  miles  beyond  the 
town. 

Travellers  may  take  rail  from  Kin- 
eshma to  Nijni- Novgorod  ( vide  Kte.  1 2) 
or  continue  to  descend  the  Volga  liy 
steamer.  In  the  latter  case  they  will 
pass 

Yurief-Povoljshi,  47  v.  (35  m.)  from 
Kineshma.  The  Unja  river  falls  into 
the  Volga  opposite  the  town.  Between 
this  andNijiii-Novgorodthe  population 
along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  are 
engaged  in  ship-building,  and  partly  in 
spinning  liax.  The  next  stations 
before  Nijni  are  Katunhi^  a famous 
place  for  leather  and  the  skins  of  cats, 
of  which  40,000  to  50,000  are  annually 
dressed;  Goroilets,  where  Alexander 
Nevski  died,  1263;  and  Bulaldina,  fre- 
quently inund.itcd  in  spring,  where  a 
lleet  intended  for  the  se.i  of  Azof  was 
built  in  1695.  ' At  a distance  of  126  v. 
(95  in.)  from  Yurief,  is 

Ni.jni-Novgorod,  vide  Kte.  12. 
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PtOUTE  12. 

MOSCOW  TO  NIJNI-NOVGOROD,  WITH 

BRANCH  LINE  TO  SHUYA,  IVANOVO 

AND  KINESHMA ; AND  EXCURSION  UP 

THE  OKA  TO  MUROM,  EL  ATM  A,  AND 

KASIMOF. 

1.  Moscow  TO  Nijni-Novgorod. 

By  express  in  13  hrs.  every  night  dur- 
ing the  fair,  held  between  27th  July 
and  22nd  September,  new  style.* ** 
1st  class,  12  rs.  30  c.  Fast  train  at 
8.30  p.M.  Distance  from  Moscow  410 
V.  (273  m.). 

Pavlofsh  Stat.,  61  v.  (40  m.)  Bufiet. 
A small  town  on  the  Kliasma,  4000 
Inhab.,  12  silk-weaving  and  6 chintz 
fnctoriGS 

FetusUi  Stat.,  115  v.  (77  m.).  Buff. 

Vladimir,  177  v.  (118  m.)  Buff. 
Chief  town  of  province  of  same  name  ; 
15,000  Inhab.  Stands  high  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Kliazma.  The  small  river 
Lybed  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
ancient  quarter  of  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  walls,  which  form 
the  Kremlin,  the  Kitai-gorod,  and  the 
Beloi-gorod,  as  at  Moscow.  Founded, 
according  to  some  authorities,  by  Vla- 
dimir Monomachus,  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, Vladimir  was  once  the  capital  of 
an  important  principality,  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Tartars. 

There  are  22  churches  at  Vladimir, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are — 

1.  Uspenslil  (Assumption')  Cathedral. 
b'ounded  1154  by  Fiincc  Andrew 
Bogoliubski,  and  hiiished  1160,  in  a 
style  of  great  magnificence.  It  was, 
however,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1184, 

* It  is  officially  opened  on  the  15th  (27th) 
J uly,  and  closed  on  the  25th  August  (6tli  Sep- 
tember). but  in  reality  it  begins  only  about  the 

25th  July  (6tli  August),  and  ends  about  the 
middle  of  September,  n.s. 


to  Nijni-Novgorod. 

and  restored  in  1189  and  1193.  Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Baty  Khan  in  1238, 
when  the  Tartars  took  Vladimir  by 
assault,  the  Princess  of  Vladimir,  her  3 
sons  and  her  daughter,  as  well  as  the 
Bishop  of  Vladimir,  the  clergy.  Boyars 
and  many  others,  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  cathedral,  but  the  Tartars  piled 
wood  around  it,  and  destroyed  by  fire 
both  the  edifice  and  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  within  it.  Some  years 
after  this  catastrophe  the  cathedral  was 
restored,  and  long  remained  the  fiist 
ch.  in  Russia.  Even  after  the  seat  of 
sovereignty  had  been  removed  from 
Vladimir  to  Moscow  (in  1328)  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Moscow  continued  to 
be  crowned  in  the  cathedral  until 
1432.  It  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
1774  and  again  in  1834.  Some  of  the 
pictures  in  tlip  altar-screen  are  ancient, 
that  of  the  Holy  Virgin  having  been 
painted  in  1299.  The  relics  of  3 
canonized  princes  of  Vladimir  repose  in 
shrines  of  silver.  A great  number  of 
princes  of  Vladimir  are  buried  within. 
There  is  also  a monument  to  Count 
Robert  Woronzoff,  who  died  1783. 
The  sacristy  is  full  of  antiquities,  such 
as  the  robes  of  the  old  princes,  and  a 
copy  of  the  ‘ Evangelist  ’ of  1541.  A 
picture  by  Tonci,  representing  the 
baptism  of  the  Kievites  in  the  reign 
of  Vladimir,  will  likewise  be  shown. 

2.  Cathedral  of  Demetrius  of  Sohm, 
within  the  Kremlin.  It  was  built 
1191.  The  white  sandstone  which 
forms  its  walls  is  curiously  carved  with 
representations  of  animals,  birds,  &c.. 
Having  been  restored  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  extant  of  Russo-Byzantine 
church  architecture. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  of  civil 
architecture  of  the  same  period  will  be 
found  ill  the  “Golden  Gate”  (Zolotya 
Vorota),  built  in  1158  as  a porta 
triumphalis.  The  ancient  ch.  above  it 
was  destroyed  during  the  Tartar  in- 
vasion ; the  present  edifice  is  modern. 
The  old  earthen  walls  of  the  town 
may  be  partly  traced.  There  are  many 
fine  buildings  of  modern  date  at  Vladi- 
mir, such  as  the  Assembly  House  of  the 
j Nobility,  'with  a fine  hall,  and  a gym- 
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nasium  with  a good  library.  The  city 
is  celebrated  for  its  fruit,  and  particu- 
larly for  its  fine  cherries.  Many  Veche 
or  Witenagemotes  were  held  here  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Kussian  history. 
Tlie  province  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
Russia  for  agricultural  produce  and 
manufactures. 

NovH  Stat.,  22.3  v.  (149  m.).  Butf. 
This  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to 
Shuya,  Ivanovo  and  Kineshma.  (See 

p.  281.) 

Korro/,  237  V.  (158  m.).  Butf.  Small 
town  on  rt.  bank  of  the  Kliazma.  Pop. 
4000. 

Viaznild,  293  v.  (195  m.).  Butf. 
Towm  of  5000  Inliab.  Trade  in  grain 
and  celebrated  for  linen  manufactures. 

Gorohovets,  337  v.  (225  m.).  Butf. 
Small  town  on  Kliazma,  still  in  pro- 
vince of  Vladimir  ; and,  lastly, 

Nijni-Novgorod  (Lower  Novgorod). 

Hotels. — The  traveller  is  recom- 
mended to  go  through  the  fair  sys- 
tematically, in  order  to  return  by  the 
express  train,  which  leaves  at  night. 
Everything  may  be  seen  in  a day,  and 
nothing  should  detain  him  except  the 
desire  of  making  some  further  pur- 
chases, or  of  seeing  something  of 
“ life  ” a I’Asiatique  in  a special 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  Hotel  Lo- 
paslief]  near  the  Kremlin,  is  considered 
the  best.  It  is  very  clean,  and  French 
and  German  are  spoken,  Fauldratli, 
the  proprietor,  being  also  obliging  to 
travellers.  There  is  an  hotel  kept  by 
Nildta  Egorof  at  the  fair,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  go  there  with  ladies. 
Soholef’s  hotel,  also  near  the  fair,  com- 
bines the  character  of  a public  bath 
with  that  of  a tolerable  inn,  fitted 
with  modern  appliances  for  comfort. 
Its  cuisine  is,  however,  good.  The 
usual  charge  is  3 rs.  to  4 rs.  a night 
for  a room.  In  the  case  of  ladies,  it 
is  advisable  to  make  the  railway  sta- 
tion the  head-quarters  of  the  party 
for  the  day,  and  to  sally  out  from  it 
in  various  directions. 

Snioldng  is  prohibited  at  Nijni 
within  the  precincts  of  the  fail-,  under 
a fine  of  25  rs.,  which  will  be  inflicted 
b}'  the  Cossacks  and  police  on  duty. 
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Drojldes  may  be  hired  for  3 rs.  to 
4 rs.  for  the  day. 

Theatres,  &c. — There  is  generally  a 
good  ballet  at  the  theatre.  For  other 
sights  and  amusements  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consult  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town.  There  is  it  famous  suburb 
called  Kimavin,  consecrated  to  plea- 
sure. 

Topography,  &c, — Nijni-Novgorod,  or 
Lower  Novgorod,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Great  Novgorod  on  the  Volkhof, 
has  a pop.  of  45,000.  It  is  the  chief 
town  of  a province  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  fair.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confiuence  of  the 
Volga  and  Oka  rivers,  in  lat.  56^  30' 
N.  It  was  founded  about  1222,  and  in 
1237  was  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  who 
also  sacked  it  twice,  a century  and  a 
half  later.  As  an  independent  prin- 
cipality, Nijni  was  alisorbed  by  that 
of  Moscow  in  1418.  The  town  walls 
were  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
cent,  by  a Venetian  architect,  but  the 
fortress  was  originally  constructed  in 
1372.  The  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  province,  the  courts  of  law,  the 
barracks,  arsenal,  and  telegraph  sta- 
tion, are  within  the  Kremlin,  where 
there  is  also  a monument  to  Minin  and 
Pojarski,  the  two  patriots  who  liberated 
their  country  from  the  Poles  in  1612, 
— Nijni  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
former. 

Churches. — 1.  Cathedral  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, “Spaspreobraje'nie,”  founded 
in  1221.  Minin  lies  buried  there.  2. 
Cathedral  of  the  Archangel,  originally 
built  in  1222,  but  reconstructed  in 
1G20.  A ch.  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
town  is  sure  to  arrest  the  eye  on 
account  of  its  eccentric  colouring  and 
peculiar  architecture.  This  is  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  (Rojdestva),  built  by  a Stro- 
ganof  in  1719.  There  are  in  all  51 
churches  of  the  Russian  communion, 
and  8 l)eIonging  to  various  other  deno- 
minations at  Nijni. 

Before  going  to  the  fair  the  traveller 
would  do  well  to  cross  over  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  town,  and  ascend, 
through  a narrow  and  very  steep 
ravine,  to  Muravief’s  tower  {Dashnia 
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Muraviova).  From  this  great  elevation 
the  most  picturesque  panorama  pre- 
sents itself  on  every  side.  The  fair 
spreads  out  like  a vast  town  of  shops, 
on  a triangular  piece  of  ground  be- 
tween the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  which 
can  be  traced  here  for  many  miles, 
with  its  steamers,  like  so  many  straws, 
hoating  swiftly  down  to  the  distant 
Caspian,  1400  miles  beyond.  The 
forest  of  masts  looks  like  a floating 
town,  and  covers  the  surface  of  the 
broad  Oka  almost  completely.  The 
quaint  barges,  coming  as  they  do  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire, 
must  be  studied  from  below,  where 
they  will  be  seen  discharging  or  taking 
in  their  cargoes,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  array  of  ragged  Tartar  labourers, 
lu  an  opposite  direction  the  traveller 
will  survey  with  interest  the  low-arched 
gates,  tlie  whitewashed  towers,  and  the 
crenellated  walls  of  the  ancient  Krem- 
lin. while  the  gay  roofs  of  the  houses, 
appearing  fi-om  amidst  the  thick  green 
foliage  of  numerous  gardens,  aflbrd 
both  beauty  and  diversity  to  the  land- 
scape. 

Descending  from  the  tower,  the  tra- 
veller should  drive  to  the  “O^A'os”  or 
ten-ace,  built  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  from  which  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  extensive  views  in  Europe 
will  be  obtained.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  extends  a vast  alluvial  plain, 
rich  with  harvest,  and  occasionally 
dotted  with  forests,  while  the  Volga, 
flowing  down  from  Tver,  looks  like  a 
broad  blue  riband  stretched  over  the 
country  from  one  extremity  of  the 
horizon  to  the  other.  Much  of  the 
plain  below  is  inundated  in  spring  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Volga,  leaving 
a fertile  deposit,  which  considerably 
enhances  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  picturesque  may  now  be  left  for 
the  practical.  The  realities  of  the  fair, 
including  clouds  of  fine  dust,  uupaved 
and  perhaps  muddy  streets,  a heat 
sometimes  tropical,  a male  population 
of  unattractive  appearance  and  unen- 
ticing fragrance,  will  be  found  in  strong 
and  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  scene 
just  viewed;  and  we  can  only  in- 
demnify ours^ves  for  the  discomfort  by 
plunging  at  once  into  the  excitement 


of  examining  the  shops  and  wares,  the 
sellers  and  the  purchasers.  ISo  much 
has  been  written  about  the  Asiatic 
appearance  of  this  mart  that  the  tra- 
veller will  feel  a little  disappointment 
in  meeting  no  gorgeous  Asiatics,  no 
Chinamen,  no  wild-looking  savages, 
and  no  Esquimaux;  Persians,  Arme- 
nians, and  Tartars  being  apparently 
the  only  Asiatics  present,  and  even 
those  in  no  very  great  numbers.  The 
men  from  Bokhara  or  Khiva  are  after 
all  in  dress  and  appearance  only  Tar- 
tars. But  it  is  not  so  much  the  types 
of  the  population  as  the  extent  ;md 
nature  of  the  trade  which  the  traveller 
should  observe,  for  he  here  witnesses 
one  of  those  rude,  ancient  forms  of 
buying  and  selling  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  and  the  establishment 
of  banks  and  credit,  must  very  soon 
render  obsolete.  The  iron  stored  in  the 
mile  of  shops  where  nothing  but  that 
metal  is  sold  has  been  brought  from 
Siberia,  at  an  immense  expense,  for  sale 
and  distribution,  perhaps,  within  100 
miles  of  its  place  of  production.  Cus- 
tom obliges  the  producers  to  offer  their 
goods  at  established  markets,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  involving  a 
great  loss  of  time  in  travelling,  and 
adding  to  the  price  of  the  article.  The 
sales  being  periodical  and  unfrequent, 
dealers  are  forced  to  buy  larger  stocks 
than  they  otherwise  would;  conse- 
quently, they  require  12  months’  and 
sometimes  2 years’  credit,  which  is  of 
course  also  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Eailwaj^s  have,  however,  not  yet 
prejudiced  to  any  very  great  extent 
the  operations  of  the  fair,  because  they 
do  nut  extend  farther  E.  than  Nijni, 
and  trade  is  very  tenacious  of  old 
customs.  Authentic  records  attest 
that  mercantile  gatherings  were  held 
at  Nijni  so  early  as  1.366  ; and  tradition 
even  points  to  a still  earlier  origin. 
Kazan,  while  an  independent  state, 
had  a fair  of  its  own,  but  Russian  mer- 
chants were  prohibited  from  resorting 
to  it  by  John  the  Terrible.  Another 
place  of  gathering  was  idlotted  to  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga ; but  in  1641 
a charter  to  a monastery  dedicated  to 
St.  Macarius,  and  situated  71  m.  below 
Nijni,  removed  the  fair  to  that  place. 


Eiissia. 
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The  monks  of  the  monastery  very 
cleverly  made  Nijni  a place  of  religions 
as  well  as  commercial  resort,  and  levied 
taxes  on  the  trade  which  they  fostered. 
These  were  almost  uninterruptedly  in 
their  hands  until  1751,  when  the  fair 
became  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
its  revenues  were  farmed  for  about  150Z. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul  the 
farmer  of  the  duties  engaged  to  build  a 
new  bazaar,  and  to  pay  4500Z.  a year 
into  the  Exchequer.  Between  1697 
and  1790  the  trade  of  the  place  had 
increased  in  value  from  12,000Z.  to 
4,500,000Z.  In  1824  the  fair  was  re- 
moved from  the  low  site  which  it 
occupied  at  Makarief  to  its  present 
position.  The  bazaar,  governor’s  house, 
and  shops  were  erected  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  still  levies  about  8000Z. 
a year  to  cover  the  expenses  of  con- 
struction. 

I'he  Governor's  house  is  the  centre  of 
the  fair;  the  lower  door  of  his  resi- 
dence is  converted  into  a bazaar  for  the 
sale  of  manufactured  goods  and  fancy 
articles,  principally  of  European  pro- 
duction, although  the  stalls  of  hard- 
ware from  Tula,  of  silks  from  Persia, 
of  precious  stones  and  various  curi- 
osities from  Bokhara  and  other  parts 
of  Central  Asia,  and  of  geological 
specimens  and  cut  stones  from  Siberia, 
make  it  in  reality  the  cosmopolitan 
centre  of  the  mart.  Travellers  will  be 
attracted  by  the  goods  of  the  Tartar, 
who  pretends  to  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara.  Beware  of  talis- 
mans and  turquoises  that  appear  to  be 
cheap  ; they  will  probably  be  found 
cheaper  and  more  genuine  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  malachite  and  lapis- 
lazuli  ornaments  and  other  stones  from 
Siberia  are  sometimes  good  invest- 
ments; but  in  buying  lapis-lazuli  be 
sure  to  rub  the  stone  well  on  cloth  or 
some  other  material,  to  see  if  there  are 
any  white  spots  concealed  with  a pre- 
paration ot  wax  and  indigo.  This 
j)recaution  is  necessary  even  at  St. 
Petersburg.  There  is  a stall  held  by 
a liussian  for  the  sale  of  ornaments  in 
gold  and  silver,  set  with  Siberian  and 
Persian  stones.  Curious  belts  of  silver- 
may  be  purchased,  but  not  without 
long  bargaining.  It  is  always  safe  to 


offer  half  the  sum  first  asked,  arrd  to 
approach  gradually  and  with  caution 
to  an  agreement.  Select  and  inquire 
the  price  of  all  the  articles  yoir  intend 
to  purchase  before  making  any  offer, 
for  the  seller,  once  acquainted  with 
your  system  of  bargaining,  increases 
his  demands  in  proportion  for  any 
other  articles  you  may  wish  to  pur- 
chase. 

Tliere  is  a very  good  restaurant 
under  the  governor’s  house,  where  an 
excellent  dinner  may  be  obtained. 

A houlevard  extends  from  behind 
the  official  residence,  leading  to  the 
cathedral,  the  Tartar  mosque,  and  the 
Armenian  church,  which  stand  in 
laudable,  tolerant  juxtaposition.  The 
shops  along  the  boulevard  are  occupied 
by  silversmiths,  drapers,  furriers,  and 
drysalters.  The  plate  and  silver  orna- 
ments are  very  curious  and  pretty. 
Travellers  generally  purchase  some 
small  articles  as  keepsakes.  Old  silver 
is  sometimes  to  be  picked  up ; but  in 
all  these  transactions  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  assistance  of  a friend  who 
understands  the  language,  or  that  of 
an  lionest  courier.  The  price  of  silver, 
however,  is  not  so  uncertain  as  that 
of  other  goods.  The  hall-mark  is  re- 
presented by  the  number  84.  Be- 
hind these  shops  is  the  Chinese  rote, 
easily  recognised  by  its  Chinese  archi- 
tecture. The  tea-trade  is  not  so 
flourisbing  as  formerly,  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  prohibition  to  import  sea- 
borne tea,  which  now  stocks  the  market 
almost  exclusively.  Much  depends 
upon  the  relative  quantities  offered  for 
sale  ; the  prices  are  sent  do-wn  one 
year  by  an  excessive  importation,  and 
they  rise  the  next  from  a short  supply  ; 
but  Canton  and  water-carriage  are 
])revailing,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
founded  i)rejudice  against  that  descrip- 
tion of  tea.  The  ilussians,  who  ai-e 
great  tea-drinkers,  are  accustomed  to 
the  higher  qualities  of  tea  grown  in 
the  N.  of  China ; but  these  are  quite 
as  easily  obtained  from  Canton  as 
from  Kiakhta,  and  the  sea-carriage 
has  no  deteriorating  effect  whatever. 
The  Kiakhta  tea  itself  is  brought  by 
water  from  Perm  without  injury. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  tea,  however, 
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wliieh  scarcely  ever  enter  into  the 
English  trade,  viz.  yellow  and  brick 
tea,  the  former  of  a delicious  fragrance 
and  very  pale,  but  injurious  to  the 
nerves  if  taken  frequently ; it  is  handed 
round  after  dinner  in  lieu  of  coffee. 
The  brick  tea  is  consumed  by  the 
Kalmucks  and  Kh  gliizes  of  the  Steppe. 
Specimens  of  these  teas  should  be 
purchased  by  the  traveller.  The  best 
yellow  tea  is  about  10  rs.  per  pound, 
done  up  in  Chinese  boxes,  which  make 
very  pretty  presents. 

The  bazaar  is  surrounded  by  a small 
canal,  for  protection  against  fire,  coii- 
fiagrations  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  ground  underneath  is 

intersected  by  sewers  or  cloacae  of 
stone,  which  are  entered  by  the  small 
whitewashed  towers  so  frequently  seen. 
These  vaulted  passages  are  flushed 
several  times  a day  by  pumps,  which 
draw  the  water  from  the  adjoining 
rivers.  The  sanitary  precaution  is 
much  to  be  commended,  and  must  have 
been  made  at  a considerable  outlay. 

But  the  bazaar  built  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  has  too  confined  a space  for 
the  trade  of  Nijni.  The  fair  now 
extends  far  beyond,  to  the  very  banks 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  with  its  rows 
of  shops,  its  restaurants,  and  even  its 
theatre.  The  Siberian  Line  skirts 
the  Volga  and  consists  of  innumerable 
warehouses  of  | tea,  cotton,  iron,  rags, 
&c.  The  wliarves  are  well  worthy  of 
inspection,  being  (pjite  10  miles  in 
length.  It  will  interest  the  traveller 
to  watch  the  sturdy  Tartar  labourers 
unloading  the  medimval-looking  craft, 
laden  with  grain,  water-melons,  hides, 
w'ooden  boxes,  wine-skins  from  the 
Caucasus,  madder  and  cotton  from  Bok- 
hara, and  with  almost  every  other  de- 
scrii)tion  of  merchamlize  that  the  earth 
yields  or  that  industry  produces.  Tlie 
huge  floating  machines  for  towing  up 
vessels  are  fast  going  out  of  use  as  the 
number  of  steam-tugs  increases.  There 
are  no  ft;wer  than  600  steamers  now  on 
the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  most  of 
them  having  been  built  in  England 
and  in  Belgium.  Some  have  been 
brought  down  in  pieces,  and  put 
together  ; others  have  been  skilfully 
piloted  through  the  canals  and  rivers, 


which  combine  to  form  an  uninter- 
rupted fluviatile  communication  from 
one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  Their  profits  have,  however, 
been  considerably  reduced  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  several  railways  that 
run  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  vessel 
of  war  ever  built  in  Eussia  was 
launched  at  Nijni  by  a company  of 
merchants  from  Holstein,  who  obtained 
permission  in  the  17th  cent,  to  open  a 
trade  with  Persia  and  India  by  way 
of  the  Caspian.  The  vessel  was  called 
the  Friedrich.  The  travels  of  Olearius 
were  in  connection  with  this  under- 
taking. 

The  outskirts  of  the  fair  are  more 
interesting  than  its  centre  for  observa- 
tion and  study.  The  constant  succes- 
sion of  carts  in  long  strings  ; the  crowds 
of  labourers ; the  knots  of  earnest-look- 
ing traders  with  long  beards ; the  itine- 
rant vendors  of  liquid  refreshments  and 
white  rabbit-skins;  the  greasy,  slovenly 
monk  collecting  the  copecks  of  those 
wlio  fear  to  withhold  their  charity  lest 
their  transactions  be  influenced  by  the 
Evil  One ; the  frequent  beggars,  plead- 
ing for  the  most  part  that  they  have 
been  burnt  out,  and  showing  the  most 
dreadful-looking  sores  as  evidence  of 
their  veracity : — all  these  men  and 
things  attest  the  present  importance  of 
the  Fair  of  Nijni  and  the  immense 
business  which  is  transacted  there. 
The  sales  and  purchases  represent  the 
value  of  more  than  16  millions  sterling, 
which  pass  through  the  hands  of 
150,000  to  200,000  traders, — that  being 
the  average  number  of  traders  who  as- 
semble daily  to  exchange  the  produce 
of  Europe  for  that  of  Asia.  The  bakers 
are  bound  to  make  daily  returns  of 
the  quantity  of  bread  which  they  sell, 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  a rough 
estimate  of  the  daily  population  is 
made. 

Great  quantities  of  dried  fish  are 
sold  at  Nijni.  The  annual  value  of 
the  sturgeon  alone,  taken  in  the  Volga, 
is  estimated  at  2|  millions  of  roubles, 
and  above  30,000  barrels  of  Caviar 
have  been  despatched  from  Astrakhan 
in  a single  year. 

Two  other  fairs  are  held  at  Nijni- 
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Novgorofl,  but  tliey  are  veiy  little 
visited  by  foreigners.  The  one  held 
in  January,  on  the  ice,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oka,  is  devoted  to  the  selling  and 
buying  of  wooden  wares,  such  as  toys 
and  boxes.  Great  numbers  come  in 
on  this  occasion  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages.  In  January,  18G1,  the 
ice  on  which  the  booths  and  inns  were 
constructed  gave  way,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  horses  miserably  perished  by 
drowning.  The  other  fair,  held  on  the 
6th  July  (n.s.)  is  for  tlie  sale  of  horses. 

The  traveller  may  be  inclined  to 
enter  some  of  the  booths  devoted  to 
eating  and  drinking,  where  large 
masses  of  the  population  may  be  seen 
herded  together,  intent  on  some  of  the 
dishes  described  under  the  head  of 
“ Cuisine  and  Eestaurants ; ” but  he 
will  probably  content  himself  with  the 
view  from  the  tower  and  the  terrace, 
with  a rapid  drive  to  the  wliarves  and 
warehouses,  and  a saunter  in  the  ba- 
zaar, where  some  small  jiurchases  may 
be  effected. 


2.  Braxch  Line  to  Shuya,  Ivanovo, 
AND  Kineshma. 

The  train  corresponds  with  after- 
noon train  from  Moscow,  by  Nijni- 
Xovgorod  Line.  Distance  to  Ki- 
neshma 171  V.  (114  m.),  accom- 
plished in  7 hrs.  Fare,  Ks.  5,  13  c. 

At  a distance  of  56  v.  (37  m.)  from 
Novki,  the  trains  stops  at 

Shuya,  district  town.  Pop.  8000. 
Tiiis  is  an  important  seat  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  There  are  sevei  al 
cotton-mills  and  print-works  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  at 

Ivanovo,  the  next  stat.  but  one  be- 
yond Shuya,  and  84  V.  (56  m.)  from 
Xovki.  This  is  likewise  a Eussian 
Manchester  on  a small  scale,  although 
officially  styled  only  a village,  with  a 
pop.  of  5100.  Several  Englishmen  are 
emplo}'ed  nt  both  these  places  as  over- 
seers of  mills,  spinners,  &c. ; so  that 
although  there  is  no  decent  hotel  at 
either,  the  English  traveller  would 


easily  find  accommodation  and  a wel- 
come if  lie  desires  to  study  Eussian 
industry  at  Shuya  or  Ivanovo.  The 
3rd  stat.  beyond  is 

ViCHUGA,  144  V,  (96  m.).  A village 
with  a large  fiax-mill.  The  next 
stat.  is 

Kineshma.  For  description,  vide 
Ete.  11,  in  which  the  route  from  Ki- 
neshma to  Nijni-Novgorod  by  water 
will  also  be  seen. 


3.  Excursion  up  the  Oka  to  Murom, 
Elatma,  and  Kasimof. 

Steamers  leave  Nijni  3 times  a week 
for  Elatma,  on  the  Oka,  one  of  the 
most  important  rivers  in  Eussia  (its 
length  being  1400  v.),  performing  the 
voyage  up  stream  in  about  36  hrs., 
and  returning  to  Nijni  in  about  30  hrs. 
The  days  are  not  given  here  for  fear 
of  changes.  Inquire  at  the  offices  of 
tlie  “ Samolet  Steam-ship  Company” 
[it  Nijni.  The  fare  to  Kasimof  is 
Es.  8,  50  c.  Leaving  Nijni-Novgorod 
at  11  A.M.,  the  boat  will  be  at  daybreak 
abreast  of 

Pavlovo,  a large  village,  of  which 
the  population  is  exclusively  occupied 
in  the  production  of  cutlery,  locks,  &e. 
The  scissors  and  knives  of  Pavlovo  are 
superior  in  quality  to  those  of  Tiila. 
Its  locks,  varying  in  price  from  2 co]). 
to  20  r.,  are  sold  over  Eussia  and 
partly  exported  to  Asia.  A visit  to 
this  diminutive  Sheffield  will  prove  of 
great  interest  to  the  tfaveller  who  is 
studying  the  commercial  development 
of  Eussia. 

Murom  will  be  reached  in  about  24 
hrs.  after  leaving  Nijni.  This  is  a 
famous  old  town  of  10,500  Inhab.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
Finnish  tribe,  which  bore  the  same 
name  and  inhabited  the  hanks  of  the 
Oka  in  the  9th  cent.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a principality  in  the  lltli  cent., 
under  Gleb,  son  of  St.  Vladimir,  and 
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who  reigned  there  until  the  j^ear  1016. 
The  principality  then  became  subjeet 
to  the  Princes  of  Chernigof,  Kostof, 
and  Eiazan,  and  in  1353  it  belonged 
to  the  principality  of  Vladimir.  At 
last  it  was  annexed  to  the  grand  duchy 
of  Moscow.  It  has  been  frequently 
devastated — in  1087  by  the  Bolgars, 
in  1096  by  Isiaslaf,  son  of  Vladimir 
Monomachus,  and  thrice  in  the  13tli 
cent,  by  the  Tartars ; while  in  the 
17th  cent,  entire  villages  of  fishermen 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka 
Avere  rooted  out  by  the  Poles.  The 
old  Kremlin  walls  were  taken  down 
in  the  last  century.  Of  the  14 
churches  in  Murom  the  most  remark- 
able are ; — 1.  The  Cathedral  of  the 
Nativitji,  built  about  1170,  on  the  hill 
of  the  Voevods,  above  the  Oka.  The 
founder,  Prince  Oeorge  of  Murom,  and 
Prince  David,  with  his  consort  Euphro- 
sine  (a.d.  1228),  are  buried  within  it. 
A fair  is  held  round  this  cathedral  on 
the  25th  June  (o.s.).  2.  The  Ch.  of 
Our  Lady  of  Kazan,  built  in  the  reign 
of  John  the  Terrible ; 3.  The  NicoJo- 
gorod  Ch.,  founded  in  the  17th  cent.  ; 
4.  The  Ch.  of  the  Itemrrection,  built 
about  1650 ; and  5.  The  Ch.  of  Cosmo 
and  Damian,  attributed  to  the  14th 
cent.  There  are  also  3 monasteries 
and  1 convent  at  Murom  : — 1,  Monas- 
tery  of  the  Transfiguration,  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  11th  cent.  The 
son  of  Vladimii-  Monomachus,  killed  in 
1096,  was  originally  buried  here,  but 
his  remains  were  removed  later  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  in  Novgorod. 
2,  Monastery  of  the  Annunciation.  On 
its  present  site  stood  a ch.  erected  in 
the  12th  cent,  and  which  was  restored 
in  the  13th  cent.  In  1553  John  the 
Terrible,  passing’ through  Murom  on 
his  way  to  the  conquest  of  Kazan, 
swore  on  the  tombs  of  the  Princes  of 
Murom,  to  build  here  a monastery  in 
the  event  of  his  safe  return.  Its 
foundations  were  accordingly  laid  in 
1555,  and  in  1563  the  monastery  and 
its  ch.  were  completed.  The  holy  relics 
of  Prince  Constantine  of  Murom,  and 
of  his  sons  Michael  and  Theodore,  are 
exliibited  in  a silver  shrine.  Tlie  Con- 
vent of  the  Trinity  was  founded  in 
1642. 


Sect.  I. 

Trade. — Even  in  the  10th  and  11th 
cents.  Murom  was  a place  of  great 
trade,  visited  by  the  Bolgars,  and  by 
merchants  from  Chernigof,  Smolensk, 
Kief,  Eiazan,  and  even  by  Greek 
traders  from  the  Crimea.  Its  dense 
and  extensive  woods  were  famed  for 
their  honey  and  for  the  beasts  of  the 
chase  tliat  dwelt  Avithin  them.  They 
Avere  also  infested  by  bands  of  robbers, 
whose  deeds  are  still  told  in  nursery 
tales.  The  position  of  Murom  on  the 
borders  of  a manufacturing  di&trict  on 
one  side,  and  on  those  of  a rich  agricul- 
tural zone  on  the  other,  lias  greatly 
contributed  to  its  piesent  prosperity. 
There  is  a great  trade  at  Murom  in 
wheat,  flax,  linseed,  and  timber.  Linen 
is  extensively  manuiactured  in  it.  The 
leather  industry  for  Avhich  Murom  Avas 
formerly  celebrated  is  now  on  the  de- 
cline. There  are  also  23  flour-mills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
Their  produce  is  principally  carried  to 
Eybinsk  on  the  Volga.  Markets  are 
held  on  Saturdays,  and  are  more  par- 
ticularly animated  in  Avinter,  when 
3000  to  5000  sledge-loads  of  corn  are 
brought  into  the  town  for  sale.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  tish  are  caught  at 
Murom,  as  Avell  as  at  other  places  on 
the  Oka. 

The  Vyhsunshi  iron-Avorks  are  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
at  about  a day’s  journey  from  Murom. 
'They  are  Avorked  by  an  English  com- 
pany. Large  quantities  of  cast  iron 
and  rails  are  produced  here,  the  ore 
being  raised  on  the  estate,  Avhich  has 
been  leased  to  the  company  by  the  _ 
Crown  for  a certain  number  of  years.  I| 

After  passing  a village  called  Dos-  ■| 
chatoe,  of  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  S| 
said,  the  steamer  will  reach  11 

Elatma.  Pop.  7000.  It  stands  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  first 
mentioned  in  1381,  although  it  is  sup-  S | 
posed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  S| 
Mestchera  and  Mordva  tribes  {vide 
Eiazan).  It  was  purchased  by  the 
l)i  ineipality  of  Moscow  from  its  Prince, 
Alexander  Unkovitch,  of  the  Mest- 
chera tribe,  from  whom  are  probably 
descended  the  present  numerous 
Princes  Mestchersky  of  Eussia.  In 
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the  centre  of  the  town  is  a square, 
bordered  by  an  ancient  ditcli.  A 
monastery  formerly  stood  there.  The 

I town  carries  on  a small  trade  in  grain, 
cattle,  tallow,  &c. 

PocHiNKT,  a small  town,  with  a pop. 
of  8000.  There  used  to  be  a govern- 
ment horse-breeding  establishment 
liere  on  a large  scale,  and  there  is  still 
a depot  of  about  150  stallions,  who 
“travel”  in  the  prov.  of  Nijui,  Sim- 
birsk, and  Penza. 

Kasimof.  Pop.  13,000.  The  town 
of  Kasimof,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Oka, 
13G  V.  E.S.E.  from  Kiazan,  is  a place 
of  very  great  trade,  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  water  communication  between 
Moscow  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  Astrakhan  to  both 
those  cities.  The  corn  of  Tambof  and 
Penza  is  brought  there  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  distribution  over  the  less  fer- 
tile parts  of  the  provinces  of  Kiazan 
and  Vladimir,  and  the  annual  amount 
of  business  done  is  estimated  at  two 
i and  a half  million  pounds.  The  in- 
habitants of  Kasimof  are  very  indus- 
I trious,  and  have  such  a high  repu- 
tation for  honesty  that  most  of  the 
; waiters  in  the  hotels  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  are  “ Kasimof  Tartars.” 

I The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is 
the  tanning  of  hides  and  the  dress- 
ing of  sheepskins.  The  bells  of 
Kasimof  are  also  much  prized  by  the 
yamstcJdks  (or  postilions)  throughout 
Kussia. 

The  town  is  remarkable  as  having 
1 been  the  seat  of  a small  Tartar  king- 
11  dotn  which  existed  until  1GG7.  It  was 
I,  given  by  Basil  the  Dark  to  Kasim,  a 
^ Tartar  who  settled  in  Russia  in  144G 
and  became  the  ally  of  the  sovereign 
^ of  IMoscow. 

The  horde  of  Kasimof  did  good 
'i  service  during  the  wars  of  the  princes 
1 of  Moscow  with  the  Tartars,  Novgo- 
1 1 rodians,  Idvonians,  and  Poles.  Its 
1 1 Tsars  assisted  .John  the  Terrible  in 
I the  capture  of  Kazan,  15.52.  The  last 
Tartar  ruler  became  a Christian  and 
I*  died  in  1GG7,  when  his  smail  dominions 
ij  were  incorporated  with  Rus-ia.  Peter 
ji  the  Great  camsed  a considerable  portion 
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of  the  population  to  be  removed  to 
Voronej,  where  they  were  attached  to 
the  dockyards.  The  mosque,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Kasim,  is  still 
extant,  but  the  'minaret,  attributed  to 
the  same  age,  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th 
century.  There  is  a maiisoleum  near 
the  mosque,  erected  by  Shah  Ali  in 
1555,  and  another  outside  the  town, 
built  in  1616,  by  the  Tsarevitch 
Oislan.  Inscriptions  prove  the  tombs 
within  it  to  be  those  of  ancient  Tsars 
of  Kasimof.  Thei  e is  no  trace  of  their 
old  palace,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
palace  of  Seid  Burkhan,  seen  by  Pallas, 
have  been  levelled  to  the  ground  by 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
There  is  a convent  in  the  town,  but  the 
date  of  its  establishment  is  unknown. 
The  church  within  it  was  built  1715. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod. travellers  can  take  the  steamer 
from  Kasimof  to  Riijzan  (28  hrs.),  vide 
Rte.  26,  and  take  rail  there  either 
southwards  or  for  Moscow. 
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EOUTE  13. 

VOLGA  ; BY  WATER  FROM  NIJNI  NOVGO- 
ROD, TO  SIMBIRSK,  SAMARA,  SARATOF, 

TSARITSYN,  AND  ASTRAKHAN. 

[N.B. — Travellers  visiting  Nijni 
should  not  fail  to  run  down  to  Kazan, 
even  if  they  are  unable  to  proceed  to 
Astrakhan.  The  various  races  in- 
habiting the  banks  of  the  Volga  atford 
a most  interesting  study.  The  most 
curious  of  these  are  the  Mordva,  the ' 
Chuvashi,  and  the  Cheremyssi,  of 
Finnish  and  Mongolian  origin.  Tlie 
trip  oidy  occupies  22  hours  there  and 
28  hours  back ; but  it  takes  6 days  to 
get  to  Astrakhan  from  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod.j 

There  are  almost  daily  opportunities 
of  performing  this  voyage,  for  about 
600  steamers  navigate  the  Volga  and 
its  affluent,  the  Kama,  comprising 
about  120  belonging  to  the  “ Caucasus 
and  Mercury  Company  ” (by  which 
passengers  can  be  booked  through  to 
stations  on  the  Caspian),*  85  to  the 
“Volga  Company,”  and  70  to  the 
“ Samolet  Company.”  There  are  also 
the  “ Volga-Kama”  (Drujina),  and  the 
“ Neptune  ” Companies,  in  addition  to 
several  individual  owners  of  steamers. 

Travellers  will  prefer  taking  berths, 
when  possible,  on  board  the  2-dccked 
steamers  after  the  American  pattern, 
belonging  to  the  “ Caucasus  and  Mer- 
cury Company”  and  to  the  “Volga- 
Kama  Company,”  which  are  hand- 
somely fitted  up,  and  on  board  whicli 
a good  table-d’hote  is  kept,  with  excel- 
lent wine  at  moderate  rates ; the  dinner 
being  only  €0  copecks.  Linen  is  sup- 
plied in  these  boats,  while  most  of  the 
other  steamers  have  no  separate  cabins 
and  no  regular  beds.  A cabin  may  be 
obtained  on  board  the  steamers  of  the 
Volga  Company,  which  are  very  good 
and  under  very  superior  management; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  pay  for  3 berths 

* A steamer  called  i\\Q  Alexander  II.  (Ameri- 
can built)  is  the  best  and  fastest  on  the  river. 
Several  other  steamers  of  the  same  ty)>e  have 
been  started  by  another  company. 


if  privacy  is  desired.  The  navigation 
of  the  Volga  is  difficult,  owing  to  the 
shallows.  The  steamers  therefore  do 
not  proceed  at  night.  They  also  stop  i 
very  frequently  in  order  to  take  in 
fuel,  merchandize,  and  passengers. 

Many  of  the  skippers  speak  English, 
and  nearly  all  some  other  European 
language  besides  their  own. 

Information  respecting  these  steamers,  j 
and  in  some  cases  tickets,  may  be  ob-  i 

tamed  at  the  rly.  stat.  at  Nijni-Novgo-  j 

rod.  The  offices  of  the  several  com- 
panies are  situated  by  the  river-side. 

The  following  are  the  fares — 1st 
class — from  Nijni-Novgorod,  by  the 
steamers  of  the  principal  companies  ; — • 


To  Kazan 

Rs.  10 

„ Simbirsk 

„ 13 

„ Samara  . 

„ 16 

„ Saratof  . 

„ 21.50 

„ Tsaritsyn 

„ 27.40 

„ Astrakhan  . 

„ 35 

History,  &c. — The  Volga  rises  in 
some  small  lakes  about  47  m.  S.W.  of 
the  town  of  Valdai,  in  the  province  of 
Novgorod,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian 
after  running  a course  of  3480  v. 
(2320  m.).  At  Tver,  where  it  first 
becomes  navigable  by  small  steamers, 
it  acquires  a breadth  of  100  fathoms, 
and  a depth  of  about  1^  ft. ; but  at 
its  middle  and  lower  courses  it  spreads 
out  very  considerably,  and  while  quite 
shallow  in  some  parts,  is  extremely 
deep  in  others.  There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  about  the  scenery  on  its  banks, 
which  are  low  and  uninteresting,  ex- 
cept in  the  vicinity  of  Simbirsk.  The 
right  bank  of  the  river  is  the  highest. 

Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers had  little  accurate  knowledge 
respecting  this  river,  and  called  it 
the  Great  Ptiver.  Its  classical  name 
was  Kha.  In  remote  times  it  was 
the  main  artery  of  communication  be- 
tween Central  Asia  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  were 
anciently  reputed  as  inhabiting  its 
banks.  The  Huns,  Khazais,  and  Bol- 
gars  subsequently  formed  powerful 
states  on  it ; but  the  throne  of  Kussia 
having  been  removed  to  Vladimir,  the 
Kussians  bc-gan  to  possess  themselves 
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of  the  course  of  the  river.  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod  was  founded  on  it  in  the  13th 
cent.  The  Kussian  provinces  suffered 
much  from  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kazan.  The  latter 
became  the  tributaries  of  John  III., 
and  were  finally  incorporated  by  John 
the  Terrible,  who  also  seized  the  Tartar 
kingdom  of  Astrakhan,  and  thus  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  entire  course 
of  the  Volga.  But  its  navigation  was 
long  rendered  unsafe  by  pirates.  All 
the  popular  legends  of  the  Volga  are 
connected  with  deeds  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed  by  the  j^opulation  along  its 
banks.  The  rebels  Stenka  Eazin  and 
Pugachef  were  the  last  to  disturb  its 
tranquillity,  and  it  is  now  a peaceful 
highway  of  commerce,  uniting,  by 
means  of  its  affluents  and  with  the 
assistance  of  several  artificial  canals, 
tlie  Caspian  with  the  White  Sea  and 
the  Baltic. 

The  principal  stations  and  towns 
at  which  the  steamers  stop  on  their 
way  to  Astrakhan  are  as  follows,  the 
distances  being  computed  from  Nijni- 
Novgorod. 

Vasil  Sursk,  159  v.  District  town, 
2300  inhab. ; founded  1523. 

Kozmodemiansk,  206  v.  District 
town,  pop.  5000. 

Chehoksanj,  260  v.  District  town, 
pop.  3100. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  Chuvash 
and  Chere'mys  races,  of  Finnish  origin, 
and  is  by  them  considered  to  be  the 
“ town  of  towns.”  Notwithstanding  its 
curious  old  leaning  tower,  it  is  a 
miserable  little  hamlet  buried  in  a hole 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Volga,  and 
although  Derjavin,  the  great  Eussian 
poet,  was  employed  in  surveying  and 
laying  out  the  town,  it  remains  one  of 
the  dirtiest  and  most  irregularly  built 
colonies  on  the  river.  Its  principal 
feature,  next  to  dirt  and  squalor,  is 
an  abundance  of  churches.  The  pro- 
portion of  these  is  1 church  to  200 
inhab.  The  clergy  are  consequently 
wretchedly  poor,  and,  unfortunately 
for  themselves,  they  failed  a short  time 
ago  in  establishing  beyond  doubt  the 
miraculous  powers  of  an  image  which 
had  suddenly  taken  to  strolling  out  at 
dusk.  Among  the  principal  churches 


is  the  Cathedral  of  the  rresentation  of 
the  Holy  Virgin.  It  contains  an  image 
with  which  St.  Yuri,  the  patron  of 
Kazan,  blessed  the  town.  In  a chapel 
attached  to  the  Trinity  Monastery  is  a 
carved  image  of  Nicholas  the  Miracle 
Worker,  in  front  of  which  the  Chu- 
vashes and  Cheremysses,  as  well  as 
the  Eussians,  frequently  settle  their 
disputes,  without  being  sworn.  There 
is  a considerable  trade  in  grain  at 
Cheboksary.  About  150  barges  arc 
annually  laden  there  with  rye  and  oak 
timber.  The  inhab.  are  more  particu- 
larly expert  in  the  manufacture  of  oak 
coffins,  hewn  out  of  a single  log,  and 
v;hich  are  used  by  some  sectarians  in 
the  province  of  Nijni-Novgorod. 

Kazan,  381  v.  Pop.  88,000. 

[Steamers  proceeding  to  Astrakhan 
generally  stay  here  long  enough  to 
enable  travellers  to  inspect  the  town.] 

Hotel : Commonen’s,  in  Voskresensk- 
st.,  with  good  restaurant;  Nicolskiya 
Nomera,  next  best.  There  are  several 
inns  opposite  the  place  at  which  the 
steamer  stops.  Eefreshments  and  Eng- 
lish porter  obtainable. 

Vehicles. — As  the  town  lies  at  a 
distance  of  about  3 m.  from  the  bank 
of  the  river,  a drojky  will  have  to  bo 
engaged.  These  vehicles  always  await 
in  sufficient  numbers  the  arrival  of 
steamers.  Fare,  75  c.  Per  hour,  40  c. 

History. — The  town  was  founded  in 
the  13th  or  14th  cent.  The  Tartar 
kingdom  of  Kazan  was  established 
1438,  after  the  town  had  been  par- 
tially deserted  by  its  original  Mongol 
inhabitants.  The  Tartars  were  in 
constant  conflict  with  the  Eussians  at 
Nijni-Novgorod,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow, 
frequently  marched  upon  Kazan,  but 
only  witJi  partial  success,  until  John 
the  Terrible  took  it,  in  1552,  with  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  which  he  per- 
sonally commanded.  The  Tartar  Tsar 
Edigei  was  made  prisoner,  and  all  his 
troops  were  slain.  Kazan  was  reduced 
to  ashes  by  the  rebel  Pugachef  in 
1774.  In  1815  and  1842  it  w as  almost 
entirely  burnt  down. 
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Sights. — The  town  is  full  of  life  and 
animation,  and  its  Tartar  population 
(about  7000)  ^ives  it  quite  an  Eastern 
appearance.  The  objects  to  see  are ; — 
1.  The  Kremlin.,  attributed  to  15th 
cent.  2.  Within  its  walls  is  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation,  with 
a very  rich  sacristy ; built  1502. 
o.  Sumbelci,  a pyramidal  tower  with  4 
tiers,  244  ft.  in  height,  probably  rebuilt 
in  reign  of  Empress  Anne.  John  tlie 
Terrible  caused  every  building  within 
the  Kremlin  to  be  destroyed,  and  even 
the  tombs  of  the  Tartar  sovereigns  to 
be  levelleil  with  the  ground.  It  is 
ttierefore  doubtful  whether  this  tower 
is  a pure  remnant  of  INIongol  architec- 
ture. A curious  tradition  attaches  to 
the  tower; — Sumbeki,  a Tartar  prin- 
cess, threw  herself  off  its  summit  in 
despair  at  the  fall  of  her  cherished 
city,  and  a gilt  ball,  which  was  after 
that  event  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  was  popularly  supposed  to  con- 
contain  a paper  or  talisman  predicting 
the  downfall  of  Eussian  rule  and  the 
restoration  of  Tartar  dominion;  but 
nothing  was  found  inside  the  ball  wlien 
the  tower  was  rebuilt.  4.  The  Bogoro- 
ditsky Convent,  near  the  Kremlin,  was 
built  1579,  to  receive  the  miraculous 
image  of  “ Our  Lady  of  Kazan,”  dis- 
covered unscathed  in  the  ashes  of  a 
conflagration.  The  church,  which  now 
contains  this  venerated  image,  was 
completed  about  1816.  The  diamond 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  Virgin  was 
presented  by  Oath.  II.  5.  At  a mile 
from  the  town  is  a monument  over  the 
remains  of  those  who  fell  at  the  siege 
of  Kazan,  erected  1823.  6.  The  Ad- 
miralty was  founded,  in  1718,  by  Peter 
the  Great,  who  built  a flotilla  there  for 
the  Volga  and  Caspian.  The  barge  in 
which  Catherine  made  her  celebrated 
progress  down  the  Volga  is  shown 
here.  7.  The  University,  founded 
1804,  consists  of  four  faculties — his- 
tory, physics,  jurisprudence,  and  medi- 
cine ; frequented  by  about  450  students. 
The  principal  library  is  composed  of 
80,000  vols.  The  library  of  the  cele- 
brated Prince  Potemkin  forms  its  basis. 
Among  its  treasures  are  a copy  of  the 
first  book  printed  at  Moscow,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  a manual  of  arith- 


metic in  the  French  language,  in  Su- 
vorof’s  own  handwriting.  There  is  also 
a very  rich  ethnographical  museum 
attached  to  the  university.  It  exhibits 
the  costumes,  &c.,  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Kazan.  Mr. 
Likhatchef,  a landed  proprietor  resi- 
dent at  Kazan,  lias  also  a very  fine 
collection  of  local  antiquities,  as  well 
as  a very  good  gallery  of  ancient  and 
modern  pictures.  He  has  been  able  to 
prove  that  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
were  thickly  populated  even  during 
the  Stone  Age.  An  English  professor 
is  attached  to  the  University. 

Visitors  should  not  fail  to  take  a 
stroll  through  the  Tartar  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  to  visit  some  of  the 
mosques,  to  each  of  which  a school  is 
attached. 

There  are  126  factories  and  works  of 
different  kinds  at  Kazan.  Soap  and 
stearine  works  are  the  most  important. 
Next  to  them  are  the  tanneries,  for 
which  the  town  is  widely  celebrated. 

At  about  53  m.  below  Kazan,  the 
Kama  river,  1100  m.  in  length,  falls 
into  the  Volga,  which  is  here  4000 
fathoms  broad.  The  Kama  is  the 
great  artery  of  communication  with 
Siberia.  It  is  navigated  by  about 
1700  vessels,  besides  rafts,  giving  oc- 
cupation to  32,000  men.  The  goods 
brought  by  it  to  Nijni  are  valued  at 
2^  millions  sterling,  principally  salt 
from  Perm,  iron,  and  other  metals. 
{Vide  Sect.  5). 

Simbirsk,  613  v.  Pop.  25.000. 

Hotel : Andre'yeva  Nomera. 

History. — This  town  was  founded 
by  the  Boyar  Hitrovo,  in  1648.  It 
was  besieged  and  burnt  by  Stenka 
Eazin  in  1670.  Pugachef  was  sent 
here  in  an  iron  cage  by  Colonel 
Michelson.  The  whole  of  the  country 
at  this  part  of  the  Volga  had  joined  in 
his  rebellion,  and  Catherine  II.  had 
great  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  capital, 
in  1864  the  whole  of  the  town,  with 
the  exception  of  a very  few  houses, 
was  burnt  down,  it  is  supposed  by  an 
incendiary.  Tliere  is  a great  trade  in 
grain  at  Simbirsk,  and  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a great  number  of  wealthy 
landed  proprietors. 
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lionie  lo. — Stavroi^ol.  Samara. 


Toiiograpliy,  &c. — The  town  stands 
on  an  eminence  about  550  ft,  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  all  the  best 
buildings  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dvo- 
rianskaya  (aristocratic)  quarter,  which 
is  perched  up  on  the  Venets  or  “crown” 
of  the  “ Volga  hill.”  There  is  a 
splendid  view  from  the  Venets,  and 
travellers  are  recommended  to  take 
advantage  of  the  stay  which  the 
steamers  make  at  the  landing-stage. 
There  is  a Cathedral,  as  well  os  a 
monastery,  on  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
but  no  interest  attaches  to  either. 
The  monument,  opposite  wliich  the 
hotel  is  situated,  records  the  talent  of 
Karamzin,  the  historian  of  Kussia, 
who  owned  land  in  the  province  of 
Simbirsk. 

Novode'vitchie,  714  v,,  pop.  3000.  A 
vilhige  so  called  after  the  celebrated 
convent  at  Moscow,  to  which  it  once 
belonged.  It  is  a bare-looking  place, 
with  chalk  hills  in  the  background. 
A great  trade  is  done  here  in  grain, 
for  which  there  are  about  100  store- 
houses on  the  bunk  of  the  river. 
Post-horses  are  procured  here  for 
Usolije  (distant  about  25  m.),  the 
maguitieent  estate  of  Count  Orloff 
Davydoff,  the  proprietor  of  tlie  whole 
of  the  high  and  wooded  country  en- 
closed within  the  sudden  bend  made 
by  the  Volga  from  Stavropol,  and 
which  is  100  m.  in  length.  This  fine 
property,  which  can  be  seen  on  any 
map  of  Europe,  was  granted  to  the 
Orloff  family  by  Catherine  II.  A very 
large  farm  is  attached  to  the  splendid 
mansion  of  Count  Orloff  Davydoff  at 
E^s61ye7  which  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  and  managed 
estates  in  Eussia.  The  most  improved 
agricultural  machinery  is  employed, 
and  its  repair  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  English  mechanic. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  while 
the  meadows  on  the  low  left  bank 
of  the  river,  inundated  in  spring,  yield 
the  most  splendid  grass. 

Stavropol,  758  v.,  on  left  sloping 
and  sandy  bank  of  the  Volga.  This 
is  a district  town,  with  3600  inhab. 
On  the  opposite  bank  are  the  Jlgulef 
hills,  once  infested  by  bands  of  robbers. 


The  town  was  founded  in  1738,  as  a 
Calmuck  settlement.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  Christianise  those  Tartar.s 
within  its  walls,  but  it  failed,  together 
with  the  endeavour  of  the  government 
to  convert  them  into  an  agricultural 
population.  There  is  only  a post-house 
at  Stavropol. 

Samara,  840  v.,  pop.  34,500. 

Hotel : Annaef,  very  good ; Usha- 
kof,  also  good.  Prices  at  both  mo- 
derate. 

This  important  town  also  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  opposite 
the  Jigulef  hills,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Samara  river  with  the  Volga.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
1586,  and  a small  chapel  close  to  the 
river-side,  in  which  a lamp  is  kept 
continually  burning  before  an  image 
of  the  Saviour,  commemorates  the  visit 
of  the  metropolitan  Alexis  of  Moscow, 
during  one  of  his  journeys  of  propitia- 
tion to  the  Tartar  horde,  and  his  pre- 
diction that  a large  town  Avould  arise 
on  the  spot  which  he  found  covered 
with  a dense  wood.  It  was  originally 
a strong  place  of  great  strategical  im- 
portance and  kept  in  check  the  Coa- 
S;ick  robbers  of  the  Volga,  as  well  ns 
the  Nomadic  tribes  which  held  the 
Volga  steppes.  The  walls  of  the  old 
fortress  may  be  seen  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  town.  In  1639,  the  Kalmucks 
attacked  Samara,  and  in  1670  it  was 
ravaged  by  the  rebel  Stenka  Razin. 
After  the  construction  of  Orenburg,  in 
the  18th  cent.,  it  became  one  of  the 
principal  centres  of  trade  on  the  Volga, 
particularly  as  regards  grain  and  tal- 
low. The  trade  and  intercourse  of 
Eussia  with  Central  Asia  passes 
through  this  town,  which  will  shortly 
be  connected  by  rail  with  Orenburg 
(y/de  Sect.  V.). 

Samara  is  also  famous  for  its  pro- 
duction (d‘  Kurnyss,  or  fermented  mares’ 
milk,  which  has  been  proved  to  have 
medicinal  properties  of  great  efficacy 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys, 
and  in  wasting  diseases  in  general. 
Most  of  the  Kurnyss  cure  establish- 
ments are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  at  a short  drive  from  the  town, 
which  is  unfortunately  infested  with 
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mosquitoes  in  summer.  The  best  esta- 
blisliraeut  near  Samara  is  Juravlief’s. 
Dr.  Postniakofs  (the  largest)  is  also 
good.  English  is  spoken  there.  There 
is  music  at  each  of  them  on  alternate 
days  of  the  week.  Chimbulatof  s esta- 
blishment is  65  V.  from  Samara. 

Some  mineral  waters,  80  m.  S.E.  of 
Samara,  are  likewise  in  great  repute. 

There  are  13  Eusso-Greek  Churches 
in  this  town,  but  none  of  a date  earlier 
than  1714.  The  Lutheran  ch.,  fre- 
quented by  the  German  colonists  who 
are  spread  along  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  between  Samara  and  Saratof,  is 
a very  fine  building. 

Syzran,  957  v.  District  town.  Pop. 

19.000. 

Hotels : Lundin  and  Sysuef ; rooms 
and  food  tolerable. 

The  town  stands  at  a short  distance 
from  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Volga.  It  was 
founded  in  1683,  and  has  a great  trade 
in  grain.  Its  tanneries  are  very  cele- 
brated. The  Cath.  was  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  the 
Church,  in  the  pyramidal  tower,  in 
1753.  There  are  some  gardens  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  where 
a band  plays  on  holidays ; the  model 
village  in  the  same  locality  is  of  in- 
terest. Eussian  plays  are  performed 
at  the  Theatre. 

Syzran  is  the  terminus  of  a rly. 
from  Moscow  via  Eiazan,  Eiajsk,  Mor- 
shansk,  and  Penza  {vide  Ete.  14), 
and  a rly.  is  in  construction  to  Oren- 
burg {vide  Sect.  V.).  Any  point  in 
S.  or  W.  Eussia  may  therefore  be 
reached  by  rail  from  this  place. 

Balakovo,  a village  on  1.  bank  of  the 
Volga,  has  a very  large  grain  market. 
Founded  1762,  by  Dissenters  who 
were  permitted  to  return  from  Poland. 
Pop.  30u0. 

VoLSK,  1142  V.  District  town.  Pop. 

31.000. 

This  is  a large,  handsome  town, 
lying  in  a deep  valley,  and  partly  on 
three  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga.  It  was  once  a village  be- 
longing to  Prince  A.  Menshikof,  and 


was  confiscated  by  the  Crown  on  his 
attainder  and  exile.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town,  with  a large  square,  a 
cath.,  and  a bazaar,  spreads  out  to  the 
river-bank.  It  has  a large  trade  with 
St.  Petersburg,  &c.,  in  tallow,  leather, 
and  corn,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
fruit-gardens.  There  are  a great  num- 
ber of  Tartars  and  villages  of  the 
Mordva  tribe  (a  Finnish  race)  in  the 
district  of  Volsk. 

Ekaterinstadt  or  Baronsk  ( 1195 
V.,  Pop.  4000)  stands  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Volga.  Inn:  Trepte;  clean. 
This  is  the  largest  and  most  flourish- 
ing of  the  German  colonies  on  the 
Volga,  in  all  of  which,  however, 
handsome  houses  and  well-to-do  esta- 
blishments are  to  be  seen.  The  Eka- 
terinstadt colony  was  founded  in  1765 
by  Baron  Beauregard,  a Dutch  emi- 
grant, whence  its  second  name  of  Ba- 
ronsk. A cast-iron  statue  of  Cath.  II., 
by  Baron  Klodt,  stands  on  a granite 
pedestal  in  the  principal  square.  It 
has  the  following  inscriptions  in  Ger- 
man : “Manifest,  den  25  Juni  1765,” 
and  “ Der  Kaiserin  Katharina  II.  aus 
Dankbarkeit  von  den  Haratowschen 
Ansiedlern.  D.  24  Nov.  1840.”  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  tobacco,  grown 
by  colonists,  are  shipped  hence.  The 
German  colonies  stand  out  in  extra- 
ordinary relief  among  other  towns  and 
villages  on  the  Volga.  They  were  in- 
troduced by  Cath.  II.,  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture in  Eussia,  but  no  effect  has  yet 
been  produced  in  that  direction  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  several 
colonies,  the  inhabitants  of  which  still 
keep  themselves  entirely  aloof  from 
the  Eussian  iDopulation,  do  not  inter- 
marry with  Eussians,  and  retain 
strongly  their  prejudices  against  the 
Eusso-Greek  religion.  Their  Luthe- 
ran pastors  are  taxed  by  the  Eussians 
with  keeping  up  this  feeling  of  enmity. 

Saratof.  Pop.  93,000. 

Hotels:  Progress,  in  Nemetskaya- 
st.,  very  good ; excellent  restaurant ; 
prices  moderate.  Erfurt’s,  next  best, 
close  to  H.  Progress. 

This  important  and  handsome  city 
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stands  on  the  high  right  hank  of  the 
Volga,  which  here  begins  to  afford 
pretty  scenery.  It  is  built  on  broken 
and  undulating  hills  thickly  covered 
with  windmills,  which  at  once  strike 
the  traveller.  A deep  ravine  divides  the 
town  into  3 parts,  the  best  part  being 
in  the  centre.  An  amphitheatre  of 
bare  hills  gives  Saratof  a background 
of  much  grandeur,  whilst  the  gardens 
in  its  outskirts  add  beauty  to  the  view 
as  seen  from  the  steamer.  The  large 
village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  (which  is  here  3 m.  in  width)  is 
called  Poltrovslcaya,  and  maybe  almost 
called  a suburb  of  Saratof,  with  which 
its  inhabitants  have  constant  and  ex- 
tensive intercourse. 

Among  its  many  fine  buildings  we 
may  mention  the  Theatre  and  the  hand- 
some Station  of  the  Tambof-Saratof 
line,  about  2|  v.  from  the  Hotel  Pro- 
gress. The  streets  are  wide,  regular, 
and  w'ell  paved.  There  is  a free  public' 
Library  in  the  Town-hall,  open  from 
4 to  7 p.M.  In  summer  there  are 
theatrical  representations  and  a band 
of  music  in  SchechteVs  Gardens,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Saratof  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  built  in  the  early  l art  of  the  17th 
cent.,  but  a military  settlement  of  the 
same  name  had  previously  existed  on 
the  opposite  bank,  about  7 m.  above 
the  present  town.  According  to  Ole- 
arius,  it  was  a thriving  city  in  1635, 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cent, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  it 
was  several  times  ravaged  by  Kalmuck 
Tartars.  The  adherents  of  Stenka 
Eaziii  were  expelled  from  it  only  in 
1671.  In  1708  it  was  pillaged  by  the 
Don  Cossacks  who  were  then  in  rebel- 
lion under  Bulavin  and  Nekrasof,  and 
in  1714  it  was  occupied  by  Pugatchef. 

The  oldest  Ch.  is  in  Moskovskaya- 
st.  The  new  Gath.,  dedicated  to  St. 
Alexander  Nevsky,  was  built  in  1825, 
in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
war  of  1812-13.  It  stands  in  the  prin- 
cipal square  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  has  a fine  detached  belfry.  A 
small  public  garden  adjoins  it. 

The  waterworks  were  constructed  by 
an  English  company,  and  the  town 
is  lighted  with  gas. 

Eussia. — 1875. 


-Tsaritsyn. 

Saratof  has  an  immense  trade  in 
wheat,  tallow,  linseed,  tobacco,  and 
other  agricultural  products.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  Volga  also  greatly  add  to 
its  commercial  importance. 

[For  journey  from  Saratof  to  Moscow 
by  rail,  or  vice  versa,  see  Pte.  15.] 

Kawyshin,  1501  V.  District  town. 
Pop.  9000. 

This  town  is  likewise  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Volga,  which  has  liere  a 
height  of  627  tt.  It  was  founded  in 
1668,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Baillie,  an  Englishman  in 
the  Russian  service.  The  fortifications 
were  very  useful  in  the  suppression  of 
Cossack  piracy  on  the  Volga.  Its  in- 
habitants, in  1700,  instigated  by  the 
Don  Cossacks,  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  reforms  of  Peter,  and  murdered  all 
those  who  shaved  in  compliance  with 
the  Tsar’s  orders.  In  1774  the  town 
was  taken  and  all  its  inhabitants 
hanged  by  Pugatchef.  In  the  vicinity 
are  traces  of  a canal,  which  was  com- 
menced by  Devlet  Girey,  in  1550,  in 
order  to  unite  the  Volga  with  the  Don. 
Peter  the  Great  began  another  canal 
lower  down,  which  was  likewise  aban- 
doned. He  visited  Kamyshin  in  1722. 
The  Volga  and  the  Don  are  .still  the 
only  great  rivers  in  Russia  of  which 
the  waters  are  not  connected. 

Tsaritsyn,  1685  v.  District  town, 
on  rt.  bank  of  Volga.  Pop.  12,000. 

This  town  had  the  same  military 
origin  as  Kamyshin,  but  it  is  only  a 
mean-looking  place,  much  infested  in 
summei-  by  mosquif  es,  which  are  more 
troublesome  here  than  at  any  other 
point  on  the  river.  It  was  treacher- 
ously surrendered  to  Stenka  Razin  in 
1670,  and  again  plundered  by  the 
rebel  Bulavin  in  1707.  Peter  the  Great 
visited  the  town  in  1722,  and  con- 
firmed its  privileges ; on  which  occa- 
sion he  presented  the  inhabitants  with 
his  stick,  saying,  “ Here  is  m)^  stick; 
as  I managed  my  friends  with  it,  so 
you  defend  yourselves  with  it  against 
your  enemies.”  Then  taking  off  his 
cap,  and  likewise  giving  it,  he  said, 

“ As  no  one  dares  to  take  this  cap  off 
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the  head  of  Majesty,  so  shall  no  one 
dare  to  turn  you  out  of  Tsaritsyn.” 
Both  relics  are  preserved  in  the  town- 
hall. 

There  is  no  proper  hotel  here,  but 
travellers  will  find  accommodation  at 
the  Rly.  Station. 

Tsaritsyn  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Orel  and  Moscow  (vide  Rte.  16),  and 
with  Kalatch  on  the  Don  (vide  Sec- 
tion III.) 

Sarepta,  1715  V.  Pop.  500. 

This  is  a neat,  stone-built  colony  of 
German  Herrnliiiter  (Moravian  Breth- 
ren), founded  in  1765.  It  is  very  rich 
and  flourishing.  The  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  by  whom  it  was 
established  conducted  their  atfairs  on 
purely  communistic  principles,  but 
these  have  since  been  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  real  liberty  and  with 
progress.  The  colonists  have  a shop 
at  St.  Petersburg,  at  which  their  pro- 
ducts are  sold.  Sarepta  mustard  is 
used  throughout  Russia.  In  the  vici- 
nity are  the  Ehaterininshhja  mineral 
ivaters. 

Astrakhan,  2165  v.  Pop.  18,000. 

Hotels:  Elenofs,  in  the  principal 
square,  and  Motchalof ’s,  on  the  “ Kdsa  ” 
or  spit, where  the  steamers  are  nio'U’ed. 

History,  &c.  — Astrakhan,  which 
stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Volga, 
existed  as  a town  or  settleinent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  was 
the  seat  of  a Tartar  kingdom  until  1554, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  John 
the  Terrible,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Tsar  of  Astrakhan.  Sebm,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  marched  against  it  in  1569, 
but  was  forced  to  retire.  The  inha- 
bitants broke  out  into  rebellion  in 
1605,  in  favour  of  the  first  Pretender. 
They  bound  the  archbishop  hand  and 
foot,  and  carried  him  ignominiously  to 
Moscow.  Marina,  the  wife  of  the  false 
Dimitry,  seized  the  town  in  1608,  at 
the  head  of  a large  force  of  rebel 
Cossacks.  In  1660  the  Tartars  sur- 
rounded Astrakhan,  but  were  soon 
driven  away,  with  a loss  of  10,000 
men.  The  Tsar  Alexis  directed  his 
attention  towards  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  town,  and  entered  into 
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: correspondence  with  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  with  a view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a trade  in  silk  and  other  pro- 
duce. In  that  reign,  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  obtained  permission,  through 
his  embassy  (of  which  the  well-known 
Olearius  was  secretary),  to  trade  with 
the  countries  beyond  tUe  Caspian  and 
to  build  ships  on  it.  Tlie  rebellion 
of  Stenka  Razin,  in  1665,  checked 
the  new  trade.  By  the  treachery  of 
its  defenders,  Astrakhan  was  seized  by 
him  in  1670.  Its  voeAod  and  Metro- 
politan were  thrown  down  a preci- 
pice ; the  latter  after  having  been 
divested  of  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
half-roasted.  The  town  was  retaken 
in  1671,  and  Stenka  was  executed  and 
quartered  at  Moscow.  Another  rebel- 
lion broke  out  in  1705,  but  was  speedily 
suppressed.  In  1722  Peter  the  Great 
came  to  Astrakhan  with  a large  force, 
when  he  took  Derbent  on  the  Caspian 
— a victory  which  was  followed  next 
year  by  a treaty  with  Persia,  under 
which  Russia  acquired  Derbent,  Baku, 
and  the  provinces  of  Gilian,  Mazan- 
deran,  and  Astrabad.  Companies  were 
soon  after  formed  to  trade  with  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Persia,  and  India.  In  1734 
an  English  company  obtained  the  pri- 
vilege of  trading  on  the  Caspian,  but 
it  suffered  a loss  of  80,000/.  on  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
renounced  the  undertaking.  After  va- 
rying success,  the  Caspian  trade  is  now 
in  a flourishing  condition,  and  employs 
about  1600  vessels.  Fishing  is  very 
largely  pursued  on  the  Caspian  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Astrakhan.  In  1873 
the  weight  of  fish  caught,  not  including 
the  quantity  Avhich  was  sold  fresh  or 
boiled  down  for  blubber,  was  about 
80,000  tons,  the  number  of  fish  (princ. 
sturgeon,  pike-perch,  herrings,  bream, 
&c.)  having  been  about  150  millions. 
The  destruction  of  the  sturgeon  and 
other  species  of  fish  for  the  sake  of  the 
roe,  or  caviar,  is  enormous,  and  will  pro- 
bably soon  require  special  protective 
enactments.  An  immense  number  of 
men  and  women  are  employed  in 
curing,  &c.  A small  flotilla  is  sta- 
tioned on  the  Caspian. 

The  sights  at  Astrakhan  are  : — 

1.  The  Kremlin,  built  about  1582  ; 
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in  the  central  part  of  the  town . 2.  The 
Coili.  of  the  Assumption,  constructed 
1698,  containing  many  ecclesiastical 
relics ; including  a garment,  singed 
and  bloodstained,  which  the  Metro- 
politan Joseph  wore  when  he  was  put  to 
death.  It  is  a great  square  building, 
similar  to  the  Uspenshi  Sohor  at  Mos- 
cow, approached  by  huge  staircases. 
Interior  bald,  with  4 great  columns  and 
walls  covered  with  marble  stucco.  The 
Ikonostas,  erected  in  1850,  is  very 
striking.  It  contains  128  pictures  of 
saints  and  saintly  scenes  in  a brilliant 
gilded  setting.  3.  Museum,  far  off 
and  very  insignificant.  4.  Gallerij  of 
portraits  of  archbishops  of  Astrakhan, 
in  the  winter  Cii.  under  the  Cathedral. 
5.  Admiralty,  built  in  1722,  and  two 
boats  used  by  Peter  the  Great;  also 
a wooden  triumphal  arch  erected  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Alexan- 
der II.  in  1871.  6.  Library,  con- 

taining 9000  volumes. 

Tliere  is  very  good  duck-shooting 
at  Astrakhan.  Wild  boars  and  phea- 
sants are  likewise  plentiful. 

Vessels  are  built  at  Astrakhan  by 
an  English  shipwright. 


For  routes  from  Astrakhan  to  the 
Caucasus  and  to  Persia,  vide  Section 

IV. 


PtOUTE  14. 

MOSCOW  TO  THE  VOLGA  BY  RAIL,  VIA 
RIA.TSK,  MORSHANSK,  PENZA  AND 
SYZRAN. 

From  ^Moscow  to  Piiazan  by  rail  in 
7 hrs.  Fare  Ps.  5.55. 


From  Riazan  to  Eiajsk  by  rail  in 
9 hrs.  Fare  Rs.  3.27. 

[For  route  from  Moscow  to  Piajsk 
vide  Rte.  20.] 

From  Piajsk  trains  run  to  Morshansk 
in  4 lirs.  Distance  124  v.  (83  m.). 
Fare  Rs.  3.66. 

There  are  5 uninteresting  stats,  be- 
tween Riajsk  and 

Morshansk.  Pop.  20,000.  On  r, 
bank  of  Tsna. 

Hotel:  Sidski,  pretty  fair.  The 
site  of  Morshansk  was  given  to  the 
Bishops  of  Riazan  in  the  17th  cent., 
and  fiom  a village  it  became  a town  in 
1779.  4'here  are  8 churches,  of  which 
the  cathedral  is  a fine  modern  struc- 
ture, consecrated  1857.  The  old 
cathedral  of  Sophia  was  built  1753. 
The  town  was  deemed  worthy  of  a 
railroad  before  it  was  connected  with 
Penza  on  account  of  its  great  trade, 
due  to  its  position  in  one  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  in  Russia — Tambof. 
Tallow-mdting  is  its  principal  indus- 
try. There  are  also  soap-manufactories, 
distilleries,  &c.  The  tallow  is  princi- 
pally the  produce  of  the  cattle  which 
the  merchants  of  Morshansk  purchase 
in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Asirakhan, 
Saratof,  and  Orenburg,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20,000  head  of  horned  cattle, 
and  100,000  sheep.  Large  quantiiies 
of  tallow,  in  small  parcels,  are  also 
brought  from  other  towns,  and  re- 
melted  at  IMorshansk.  The  meat  is 
carried  to  Moscow'.  In  winter,  Mor- 
shansk is  visited  by  merchants  from 
St.  Petersburg,  IVIoscow,  Yaroslaf, 
Vladimir,  &c.,  who  come  to  purchase 
the  grain,  linseed,  tallow,  potash,  and 
other  produce  brought  there  from  the 
provinces  of  Tambof,  Penza,  Saratof, 
and  Riazan.  The  purchases  of  grain 
alone  at  Morshansk  are  estimated  at 
5,000,000  r.  Saturday  is  the  market- 
day.  Hitherto  all  this  produce  has 
Ijeen  sliipped  by  the  Tsna  river  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow',  but  the  rly. 
is  to  a great  extent  superseding  the 
water  communication. 
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The  distance  from  Morsliansk  to 
Syzran  is  485  v.  (323  m.).  Time  about 
21  hrs.  Fare  Rs.  14.55. 

The  only  town  of  importance  on  this 
line  is 

Penza.  250  v.  Pop.  27,000. 

Hotel:  Varentsofs;  pretty  good. 

This  town  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  with  a strate- 
gical object,  as  it  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a country  populated  by  the 
Mordva  and  Mestcheriak  tribes.  The 
only  historical  event  connected  with 
Penza  is  the  passage  through  it  of 
Pugatclief  and  his  rebel  bands.  It 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Penza 
and  Sura  rivers,  on  undulating  ground, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a bare,  although 
richly  agricultural  country.  Strangers 
with  time  on  their  hands  can  stroll 
through  the  Botanical  Gardens.  Tliere 
is  a shop  at  Penza  for  the  sale  of 
the  beautiful  camels’  hair  cloth,  made 
at  General  Sileverstof’s  manufactory 
in  the  prov.  of  Penza,  and  which  is 
very  much  used  for  making  baslilylis, 
a kind  of  hood  much  worn  in  Russia 
as  a protection  against  cold. 

The  train  stops  4 an  hour  at  Penza 
and  again  20  minutes  at  Kuznetsk , 
before  reaching 

Syzran. — For  description,  vide  Rte. 
13. 


ROUTE  15. 

MOSCOW  TO  THE  VOLGA  BY  RAIL,  VIA 
RIAZAN,  RIAJSK,  KOZLOF,  TAMBOF  AND 
SARATOF. 

From  Moscow  to  Riazan  by  rail  in 
7 hrs.  Fare  Rs.  5.55. 

From  Riazan  to  Riajsk  by  rail  in 
9 hrs.  Fare  Rs.  3.27. 

[For  route  from  Moscow  to  Riajsk, 
vide  Section  II.J 


The  distance  from  Riajsk  to  Kozlof 
is  89  V.  (60  m.)  Time  3^  hrs.  Fare 
Rs.  2.07,  or  Rs.  5.94  from  Riazan.  The 
only  stat.  worth  mentioning  on  this 
line  is 

Ranenburg,  25  V.  (17  m.)  from 
Riajsk.  At  a distance  of  20  v.  to  the 
r.  of  the  line  stands  a town  of  the  same 
name,  which,  when  only  a village,  was 
given  to  Prince  Menshikof  by  Peter 
the  Great.  The  Dutch  fortifications 
which  Prince  Menshikof  constructed, 
in  order  to  please  his  sovereign  who 
frequently  passed  through  the  place 
on  his  way  to  Voronej,  are  still  extant. 
Prince  Menshikof  was  banished  to 
Ranenburg  by  Peter  II.,  and  it  was 
also  the  place  of  exile  of  the  Regent 
Anne  and  her  family  before  she  was 
banished  to  Holmogory,  near  Arch- 
angel. 

The  4th  stat.  beyond  Ranenburg  is 

Kozlof.  Pop.  25,000. 

Hotel:  Rogof’s.  Kozlof  is  situated 
on  the  river  Lesnoi- Voronej,  and  was 
founded  by  Joseph,  a hermit,  in  1627, 
who  was  joined  by  other  religious 
men,  by  whom  later  a brotherhood 
was  established.  Its  cathedral  was 
built  1839,  and  the  oldest  ch.  extant 
dates  only  from  1772.  This  is  also 
one  of  the  great  places  of  trade  in 
Russia,  being  in  the  centre  of  a black- 
soil  district,  rich  in  grain  and  cattle. 
There  are  14  tallow-melting  houses, 
2 soap-works,  7 candle-works,  3 brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  &c.  But  the 
principal  trade  of  the  town  consists  in 
the  sale  of  grain,  of  which  900,000 
chetverts  are  bought  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  and  despatched  to 
Moscow.  The  tallow  is  the  produce  of 
20,000  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in 
the  town,  but  a much  larger  num- 
ber is  driven  to  Kozlof  annually,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kuban  and  from 
Little  Russia ; the  cattle  that  are  not 
melted  down  for  tallow  are  sold  in 
Moscow.  A large  quantity  of  salted 
meat  is  prepared  at  Kozlof,  and  there 
is  also  a great  trade  in  horses ; the 
province  of  Tambof,  to  which  the  town 
belongs,  being  celebrated  for  its  studs. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  36  breeding 
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stables  in  the  district  of  Kozlof  alone. 
The  most  celebrated  breeders  in  the 
province  of  Tambof  are ; Voyeikof, 
Oznobishin,  Zimmermann,  Arapof,  Mul- 
ler, Gagarin,  Salikof,  and  Maslof. 
Since  the  emancipation  of  the  Serfs, 
the  number  of  horses  bred  in  the  pro- 
vince by  landed  proprietors  has  greatly 
decreased,  the  number  in  1865  having 
been  89,506,  against  716,143  in  1845. 
A very  good  pair  of  carriage-horses 
may  be  purchased  for  150Z.,  and  even 
for  less.  The  trade  of  Kozlof  is  valued 
at  4,000,000  roubles. 

[There  is  a rly.  from  Kozlof  to  Gri- 
azy,  from  whence  a line  runs  to  Tsar- 
itsyn {vide  Rte.  16),  and  another  to 
Voronej  and  Eostof  on  the  Don,  vide 
Section  II.] 

The  rly.  from  Kozlof  to  Tambof  is 
68  V.  (45  m.)  in  length.  Time  about 
2 hrs.  Fare  Ks.  2.04. 

It  continues  to  pass  over  a dreary 
plain  of  rich  black  soil  until  it  reaches 

Tambof.  Pop.  30,000. 

Hotel:  Sventsinsky  ; not  very  good. 

This  is  a line  large  town  witli  an 
immense  trade  in  grain  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  It  stands  on 
the  small  Tsna  r.,  and  was  built  in 
1626,  as  a defence  against  Tartar  in- 
roads. The  buildings  are  mostly  of 
wood,  and  possess  no  interest  or  beauty. 
The  only  remarkable  buildings  are  : 
the  Governors  House,  the  Archiepis- 
copal  Palace,  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
the  Prison.  There  is  a public  Library 
containing  1 3,000  vols.  Stilled  with 
the  dust  and  heat,  the  inhabs.  make 
excursions  in  search  of  fresh  air  to 
the  Archbishop/ s Farm,  and  to  the 
Treguliayef  Monastery,  a short  dis- 
1 tance  out  of  the  town.  In  the  gar- 
'll dens  of  the  llorsebreedeP s Club,  a band 

j plays  occasionally.  In  winter  the  club 
is  located  in  a very  line  house,  which 
1 rivals  in  luxury  the  English  Club  of 
I Tambof. 

i The  stat.  is  small,  and  unless  travel- 
lers go  by  a through  train  there  is 
much  confusion  in  changing  into  the 
carriages  of  tlje  Tambof-Saratof  line. 

The  distance  from  Tambof  to 


Saratof  is  353  v.  (225  m.).  Time 
7 hrs.  Fare  Ks.  10.59. 

The  country  through  which  tlie 
line  passes  is  a vast  plain,  with  few 
villages  except  near  2 or  3 of  the  stats. 
The  monotony  of  the  landscape  is 
only  relieved  by  the  pretty  banks  of 
the  Khair  r.  between  Tambof  and 

Kiksanop,  89  V.  (60  m.)  from  Tam- 
bof, a district  town  with  a pop.  of 
6,000.  There  are  7 dreary  stats,  be- 
tween this  and 

Atkaesk  269  V.  (179  m.)  from  Tam- 
bof. A district  town.  Pop.  6,000. 
It  is  called  after  Itkar,  a Tartar 
Khan,  who  held  this  part  of  the 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
cent.  Between  this  and  Saratof  the 
line  passes  over  high  embankments 
and  many  sharp  curves.  The  country 
is  undulating  and  becomes  very  hilly 
within  50  v.  of 

Saratof.  For  description,  vide 
Kte.  13. 


EOUTE  16. 

RIGA  OR  MOSCOW  TO  THE  VOLGA  BY 
RAIL,  VIA  OREL,  GRIAZY,  BORISOGLEBSK 
AND  TSARITSYN,  WITH  BRANCH  LINE 
TO  LIVNY. 

For  Kte.  from  Kiga  to  Orel,  vide 
Kte.  7. 

For  Rte.  from  Moscow  to  Orel,  vide 
Sect.  II. 

A rly.  runs  from  Orel  to  Griazy. 
Distance  287  v.  (191  m.)  Time  about 
12  hrs.  Fare  Ks.  8.61. 
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Houte  16. — Elets.  Lipetsk. 


The  first  stat.  worthy  of  any  no- 
tice is 

Vkiiiiovie,  86  v.  (57  m.)  from  Orel. 

[There  is  a narrow-gauge  line  from 
Verhovie  to 

Livny,  distant  57  v.  (38  m.).  Time 
hrs.  Fare  Ks.  1.71. 

This  is  an  important  centre  of  trade, 
particularly  as  regards  grain  and 
hemp.  The  town,  which  has  a pop. 
of  13,000,  lies  ratlier  prettily  at  the 
junction  of  the  Livenka  r.  with  the 
Sosna.  It  had  a bail  popular  reputa- 
tion in  olden  days,  because  its  iidiabi- 
tants  sided  with  each  of  the  Pretenders 
in  the  I7tli  cent. 

Vessels  were  once  constructed  here 
for  Voronej  on  the  Don  and  it  was  the 
place  at  which  the  Tsar  of  Moscovy’s 
orticers  anciently  met  the  envoys  of  the 
Khans  of  Tartaiy. j 


The  5th  stat.  beyond  Verhovie  is 

Elets.  182  v.  (121  m.).  District 
town,  on  r.  Sosna.  Pop.  30,000. 

In  the  11th  cent,  this  was  a fron- 
tier town  of  tlie  principality  of  Riazan. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Baty  in  the  13th 
cent.,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  in 
chronicles  until  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent.,  when  Tamerlane  approached 
it  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  but 
suddenly  turned  back  towards  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Don.  The  town  was 
then  governed  by  its  own  princes.  It 
was  devastated  l>y  the  Tartars  in  1415 
and  1450,  and  was  only  rebuilt  in 
1501.  During  the  troubles  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Pretenders 
in  the  17th  cent.,  Elets  was  always  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  in  1618  it 
was  seized  by  the  Hetman  of  Little 
Russia.  In  1.745  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  a conflagration. 

At  present  there  are  16  chs.  in  Elets. 
In  the  old  Cathedral  dedicated  to  the 
Mother  of  God  are  2 very  ancient 
images  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  which 
one  was  brought  to  the  town  in  1395, 
and  the  other  was  painted  at  about  the 
same  period  in  commemoration  of  the 
invasion  of  Tamerlane ; the  cath.  was 


restored  1779.  The  Convent  of  the 
Apparition  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is  of 
unknown  date.  It  was  burned  down  in 
1764,  when  the  nuns  were  removed  to 
Voronej,  but  it  was  re-established  in 
1822.  The  convent  is  surrounded  by 
a stone  wall  with  4 towers.  Within 
it  is  a fine  belfry,  of  4 storeys.  The 
Monastery  of  the  Trinity,  no  longer 
occupied  by  monks  (who  were  re- 
moved to  the  town  of  Lebedian,  in 
Tambof  prov.  (1775),  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  12  th  cent. 
The  four  small  chapels  are  reputed 
to  stand  over  the  graves  of  the  citizens 
who  fell  during  the  invasion  of  Tamer- 
lane. The  Gostinnoi  Dvor  is  a very 
fine,  large  building.  A priso7i  on  a 
large  scale  stands  opposite  the  monas- 
tery. 

Elets  is  likewise  an  important  plnce 
of  trade.  It  has  many  tallow-melt- 
ing houses,  soap  and  candle  works, 
tan -yards,  and  a large  foundry.  Its 
principal  transactions  are,  however,  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Bread-stutfs,  and 
particularly  winter  corn,  are  brought 
there  from  the  provinces  of  Kharkof, 
Kursk,  Voronej,  Tambof,  and  partly 
from  Saratof.  The  quantity  of  winter 
corn  purchased  in  those  districts  by  the 
agents  of  the  Elets  merchants  amounts 
to  300,000  chetverts  a year.  This  corn, 
mixed  with  spring  corn,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  wheaten  flour,  called 
after  the  name  of  the  town,  and  well 
known  in  Russia.  There  are  no  fewer 
til  an  152  flour-mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  Markets  thrice  a week. 

The  famous  Don  r.  is  passed  between 
Elets  and 

Lipetsk,  252  v.  (168  m.)  District 
town.  Pop.  13,000. 

Hotel:  Mineral  Waters  Hotel.  Small, 
but  pretty  good. 

On  approaching  Lipetsk,  the  rly. 
makes  a curve  which  enables  the 
traveller  to  see  the  town  from  a con- 
siderable distance,  for  it  is  most 
prettily  situated  on  two  elevations,  on 
the  highest  of  which  stands  the 
cathedral.  A beautiful  valley  sepa- 
rates the  two  parts  of  the  town,  and 
afibrds  the  most  charming  promenades. 

Lipetsk  owes  its  present  prosperity 


Eiissla. 
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to  Peter  the  Great,  who  opened  iron 
mines  and  works  there.  Alkaline  and 
ferruginous  springs  were  subsequently 
discovered,  and  they  are  now  the 
great  attractions  to  the  place,  which  is 
indeed  a Russian  Spa.  A rude  monu- 
ment oi  cast  iron  to  Peter  the  Great, 
expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. On  one  of  its  sides  is  a man’s 
hand  with  an  axe  in  high  relief.  It  is 
maintained  by  some  that  this  is  a cast 
of  Peter  the  Great’s  hand,  while  others 
assert  that  it  represents  the  hand  of  a 
workman  chopped  off  by  that  stern 
monarch.  Peter  the  Great’s  Palace 
was  burned  down  in  1806,  but  his 
memory  survives  in  a beautiful  pond 
which  is  called  after  him. 

The  mineral  waters  are  much  fre- 
quented between  the  1st  June  and 
13th  September,  n.s.  For  information 
respecting  accommodation,  &c.,  applica- 
tions should  be  made  taDr.  i^ovitoki, 
the  Director.  Kumyss  (fermented 
mares’  milk)  is  likewise  drunk  there 
as  a cure.  To  tliese  establishments  is 
attached  a most  romantic  garden, 
which  is  enlivened  every  evening  with 
music,  and  in  the  shady  avenues  of 
which  the  visitor  meets  with  the  fanci- 
ful inscriptions  ; “ pont  des  amours, 

“ pont  des  soupirs”  pont  des  pe'nlsP 

The  Ukaz  promulgated  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1720,  prohibiting  his  subjects 
from  making  use  of  the  Lipetsk  waters 
without  medical  advice  and  attributing 
the  non-success  of  cur>  s to  the  dissi- 
pated and  irregular  habits  of  invalids, 
is  not  at  present  in  force ; but  there  is 
apparently  some  inconsistency  in  the  | 


Borisoglehsh. 

existence  of  a monument,  erected  at 
Lipetsk  by  the  Butin  family,  with  the 
following  inscription,  “The  brandy- 
farmers  at  Lipetsk  to  Peter  the 
Great.” 

At  a distance  of  35  v.  (23  m.)  from 
Lipetsk  is 

Griazy,  287  v.(191  m.),  on  r.Matyra, 
a tributary  of  the  Voronej.  This  is  an 
agricultural  village  of  2000  inhab.,  a 
great  number  of  whom  are  likewise 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  river. 

Here  the  traveller  takes  the  Griazy- 
Tsarytsyn  line,  of  which  the  length  to 
Tsaritsyn  is  561  v.  (376  m.).  Time 
occupied  about  19  hrs.  Fare  Rs. 
16.92. 

Between  these  two  points  the  railway 
runs  through  a level  steppe  country,  of 
which  a great  part  belongs  to  the  Don 
Cossacks.  The  only  small  town  of 
any  importance  through  which  it  passes 
is 

Borisoglebsk,  196  v.  (131  m.).  Pop. 
12,000.  District  town  in  province  of 
Tambof. 

It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vorbna  r.  and  was  founded  in  1616  for 
the  defence  of  the  Southern  frontier  of 
Russia  from  the  inroads  of  the  Crimean 
Tartars.  At  present  the  town  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  wheat,  tallow, 
wool  and  cattle.  There  are  16  small 
stations,  without  anything  to  interest 
the  traveller  until  he  reaches 

Tsaritsyn.  For  description,  vide 
( Rte.  13. 
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CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 


ROUTES. 


[The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  italics  only  in  those  routes  where  the  places  are  described.'] 


ROUTE  PAGE 

17.  London  to  Odessa,  by  Vienna, 

Dresden,  or  Berlin,  Cracow, 
Lemberg,  VolocMsh  and 
Jmerinka 296 

18.  London  to  Odessa,  by  Vienna 

or  Berlin,  Lemberg,  Czerno- 
witz,  Jassy,  Ungeni,  and 
Kishenef  297 

19.  London  to  Odessa,  via  Con- 

stantinople, by  Sea  . . . . 298 

20.  London  to  Odessa,  by  Vienna 

and  the  Danube 299 

21.  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  to 

Odessa,  by  Tula,  Orel,  Kurslc, 
Kharlcof,  Poltava,  EUzavet- 
grad,  and  Birzida  . . . . 299 

22.  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  to 

Odessa,  by  Orel,  Kursk,  Kief, 
Kazatin,  and  Jmerinka, 
witii  branch  line  to  Bomny  315 


ROUTE  PAGE 

23.  St.  Petersburg  or  Eiga  to 

Odessa,  via  Wilna  Belostok, 
Brest  - Litovsk,  Berdiclief, 
and  Kazatin  323 

24.  Eiga  or  St.  Petersburg  to 

Odessa,  by  Wilna  Minsk, 
Bakhmatch,  Kief  and  Jme- 
rinka   326 

25.  Moscow  to  Taganrog,  by  Khar- 

kof  and  ConstantinofJca,  with 
branch  line  to  Elenofha  for 
Mariupol  . . 326 

26.  Moscow  to  Bostof  on  Eon,  by 

Biazan,  Kozlof,  and  Voronej, 
with  branch  lines  to  Egori- 
efsli  and  Zaraish  . . . . 331 

27.  Moscow  to  V^coZac/ and  K/ier- 

son,  via  Kharkof,  Poltava, 
and  Znamenka 337 


EOUTE  17. 

LONDON  TO  ODESSA,  BY  VIENNA,  DRES- 
DEN OR  BERLIN,  CRACOW,  LEMBERG, 
TARNOPOL,  VOLOCHISK  AND  JME- 
RINKA. 

[The  entire  journey  from  London  to 
Odessa,  via  Berlin  and  Vienna,  or  via 
Paris  and  Vienna,  incy  be  made  in  4 
days  and  niglits.  There  are  fewer 
changes  of  trains  by  way  of  Berlin 
than  via  Leipzic  and  Dresden.^ 


For  journey  from  Lemberg  to  Pod- 
volochisk  on  Austrian  frontier  vide 
Handbook  for  South  Germany.  At 
Podvolochisk  a train  is  formed  which 
carries  passengers  to  Volochisk,  distant 
2 m. 

The  Eussian  Empire  will  be  entered 
at 

Volochisk,  a small  town  in  the  prov. 
of  Volhynia,  on  the  Strutcha  r.  Pop. 
2500.  At  this  place  passports  and 
lue:gage  are  examined.  Crossing  fron- 
tier and  detention  2 hrs.  For  regula- 
tions vide  Introduction, 
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The  distance  from  Volocliisk  to 
Odessa  via  Jmerinka  is  513  v.  (342 
m.),  and  is  accomplished  by  fast  train 
in  19j  hrs.  Fare  Es.  15.39.  There  are 
two  trains  daily  to  Jmerinka,  the 
iimctiou  station  on  the  Kief-Odessa 
Ely. 

[From  JmeTiiika,  travellers  can 
proceed  eastwards,  by  Kief  and  Kursk 
on  the  g-reat  central  line,  to  the  N.,  E., 
or  S.  of  Eussia ; southwards  to  Odessa 
by  Birzula  on  the  Kharkof-Odessa 
line,  and  Eazdelnaya,  the  junction 
with  the  Tiraspol  and  Kishenef  Ely. 
and  by  Birzula  and  Elizavetgrad  to 
the  Crimea.] 

The  first  place  of  any  importance 
reached  on  the  route  to  Odessa  is 

PabsKUROF,  59  v.  (39  m.).  District 
town  in  prov.  of  Podolia.  Pop.  7000. 

It  stands  on  a low  marshy  plain  sur- 
rounded by  hillocks,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ploskuya  r.  with  the  Bug. 
More  than  half  of  its  inhab.  are  Jews, 
who  give  anything  but  a neat  or  pros- 
perous appearance  to  it.  There  are  2 
or  3 c/is.  at  Pruskurof  and  a very  good 
j sijnagogue.  There  are  5 small  stals. 

' between  this  and 

VOLKOVINTSY,  113  V.  (75  in.). 

[This  is  the  station  for  (18  v,  off) 

I Bar,  a small  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Podolia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eov,  an 
I affluent  of  the  Biig.  Pop.  8000.  In 
I 1452  this  town,  then  called  Eov,  was 
\\  destroyed  by  the  Tartars.  Soon  after, 
( Queen  Bona  Sforza,  consort  of  Sigis- 
I nuind  I.  of  Poland,  rebuilt  the  town, 
i built  a castle,  and  gave  both  the  town 
; and  the  castle  the  present  name  of  Bar, 

! after  Bari  in  Italy.  In  the  17th  cent. 
L the  castle  w’as  restored  by  the  Hetman 
I Stanislas  Kone^polski.  In  1648,  and 
i again  in  1651,  it  was  taken  by  the 
I,  Cossacks,  but  in  1672  it  fell  to  the 
I Turks,  and  was  only  restored  to  the 
I Poles  in  1699.  The  Polish  Confedera- 
h tion  of  Bar  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  history  as  having  been  formed  in 
< 1768,  three  years  after  which  Bar  was 

1 taken  by  the  Eussians,  but,  having 
» been  again  restored  to  Poland,  it 


formed  part  of  the  Voevodship  of  Po- 
dolia until  the  partition  of  Poland  in 
1793,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Eussia. 
The  Jesuits  established  a college  there 
in  1693,  and  the  building  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  a school. 
There  are  3 chs.  and  a monastery  of 
the  Eusso-Greek  faith,  and  1 Eomau 
Catholic  ch.  Eleven  fairs  are  held 
during  the  year,  but  the  transactions 
are  not  considerable.  The  Inn  is  kept 
by  a Jew.] 

Jmerinka,  151  v.  (101  m.).  Junc- 
tion with  Kief-Odessa  line  (vide  Ete 
22.) 

Odessa.  Vide  Ete.  21. 


EOUTE  18. 

LONDON  TO  ODESSA,  BY  VIENNA  OR 
BERLIN,  LEMBERG,  CZERNOWITZ, 
JASSY,  UNGENI  AND  KISHENEF. 

For  Etc.  by  rail  to  Czernowitz,  Jassy 
and  Ungeni  vide  Handbook  for  South 
Germany. 

[The  Eussian  line  from  Ungeni  to 
Kishenef  * places  Eussia  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Bucharest  and  the 
Eomnanian  railways.] 

The  distance  from  Ungeni,  on  the 
Eussian  frontier,  to  Odessa  is  278  v. 
(185  m.).  Time  occupied  about  12 
lirs.  Fare  Es.  5.22. 

There  are  4 small  stats,  between 
Ungeni  and 

Kishenef,  100  v.  (67  m.).  Pop. 

101,000. 

Chief  town  of  Bessarabia,  on  river 
Byka. 

Hotel:  Novorossiski,  a little  French 
spoken. 

A small  town  existed  on  the  site  of 
Kishenef  so  far  back  as  the  9th  cent. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a charter  dated 
* To  be  completed  iu  1875. 
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1420,  but  in  the  17th  cent,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tartars.  In  1812  it 
passe.  1 from  IMoldavia  to  Kussia.  At 
that  time  it  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  A Eussian 
meti’npolitan  resides  tliere  since  1813. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a very  considerable 
trade  in  tallow,  wool,  wheat,  hides,  &c., 
carried  hence  to  Odessa  or  to  Austria. 
Idle  principal  market-days  are  Mon- 
days and  Fridays.  In  spring  about 
3000  head  of  cattle  are  sold  in  the 
market.  The  inhabitants  are  much 
engaged  in  cultivating  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  the  tobacco-plant.  Large  quan- 
tities of  prunes,  grown  principally  by 
Bulgaiiaus,  are  also  produced  here. 

Two  stats,  beyond  is 

Bendery,  155  v.  (103  m.).  Pop. 
23,500.  Fortified  district  town  in 
Bessarabia,  on  r.  bank  of  Dniester. 

The  Genoese  had  a settlement  here 
in  the  12th  cent. ; by  the  Moldavians 
it  was  called  Tigin.  and  its  present 
name  was  given  to  it  by  the  Turks  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cent. 

In  1709,  after  the  battle  of  Poltava, 
Charles  XII.  established  his  camp 
here,  and,  calling  it  New  Stockholm, 
defended  himself  against  the  Turks 
until  1711. 

The  town  has  been  taken  by  the 
Eussians  3 times,  viz.,  in  1770,  1789, 
and  in  180G.  It  was  only  annexed 
with  the  prov.  of  Bes.sarabia  to  Eus«ia 
by  the  Tieaty  of  Bucharest,  1812. 
The  fortress  is  separated  from  the 
town  by  a square,  on  which  is  a mound 
called  after  Suvorotf.  Tradition  says 
that  Charles  XII.  and  Mazeppa  recoii- 
noitred  the  country  from  its  summit. 
Near  the  E.  angle  of  the  fortress  is  an 
ancient  castle  on  the  Dniester.  There 
is  a considerable  trade  in  wheat,  wine, 
wool,  cattle,  tallow,  and  particularly  in 
timber,  floated  down  the  Dniester. 
Large  quantities  of  goods  are  unloaded 
here  from  boats,  and  carried  overland 
to  Odessa  and  Jassy. 

The  next  stat.  is 

Tiraspol,  167  v.  (Ill  m.).  Pop.  9000. 
District  town  in  prov.  of  Kherson,  on  J. 
bank  of  Dniester. 


The  old  fortress  of  Tiraspol  is  now 
dismantled.  The  trade  of  the  place 
is  inconsiderable.  Gardening  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Two  stats,  beyond  is 

Eazdelnaya  Junction,  210  v.  (140 
m.),  on  Kief-Odessa  line. 

For  continuation  of  iourney,  vide 
Ete.  21. 


EOUTE  19. 

LONDON  TO  ODESSA,  VIA  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, BY  SEA. 

The  Eussian  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  Packets,  with  excellent 
accommodation,  table  and  wines,  leave 
Constantinople  twice  a week  for  Odessa. 
Fare,  1st  cl.,  Es.  23;  2nd  cl.,  Es.  15, 
including  table.  Eeduction  of  20  per 
cent,  on  fare  (not  on  table)  if  return 
tickets  be  taken.  Passage  30  to  40 
hrs. 

There  is  also  direct  steam  communi- 
cation between  London  and  Odessa. 
English  steamers  from  the  London 
Docks  (apply  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Sun- 
duis  & Co.,  City),  and  (3  times  a 
month)  the  Packets  of  the  Eussian 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  which 
Messrs.  G.  Eussell  & Co.,  Fenchnrch 
St.,  City,  are  the  agents,  maintain  a 
constant  communication  with  Odessa 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  are  other  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  reaching  Odessa  from  Constan- 
tinople : — by  French,  Italian,  and 
other  steamers. 

Odessa.  For  description,  vide  Ete.  21. 1 
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Russia.  Boute  21. — -St.  Petersburg  or  Moscoio  to  Odessa. 


ROUTE  20. 

LONDON  TO  ODESSA,  BY  VIENNA  AND 
THE  DANUBE. 

; There  is  a direct  service  between 
j Vienna  and  Odessa,  by  way  of  the 

j Danube  and  Black  Sea.  The  time 

I occupied  is  7 J to  8 days. 

From  Vienna,  travellers  proceed  in 
Austrian  steamers  down  the  Danube  to 
Ctalatz ; or  they  may  go  by  rail  from 
Vienna  to  Bazias,  and  take  the  steamer 
which  left  Vienna  on  the  previous 
day.  The  voyage  down  the  Danube 
gives  travellers  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Pesth,  and  many  places  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Danube  which  were 
i rendered  famous  during  the  Crimean 
war.  Vide  Handbook  for  Turkey. 

! At  Galatz,  travellers  are  transferred 
to  the  steamers  of  the  Russian  Steam 
I Navigation  Company,  which  run  once 
j a week  aud  are  very  well  fitted  up. 
j The  boats  of  tire  Russian  and  Austrian 
j companies  correspoud,  so  that  no  delay 
, is  experienced  at  Galatz. 
i Through  tickets  to  Odessa  may  be 
I obtained  at  the  offices  of  tlie  agents  of 
I either  Company.  Fare  from  Vienna 
j to  Galatz  105  11.  30  kr.,  and  from  Ga- 
I latz  to  Odessa,  Rs.  20,  food  included. 

; Odessa.  Vide  Rte.  21. 


ROUTE  21. 

ST.  PETEKSBURG  OR  MOSCOW  TO  ODESSA, 
BY  TULA,  OREL,  KURSK,  KHARKOF, 
POLTAYA,  ELIZAYETGRAD  AND  BIR- 
ZULA. 

There  is  (brcct  railway  communica- 
tion between  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa 
by  way  of  Moscow,  and  the  entire 


journey,  2161  v.  (1441  m.),  may  be 
performed  in  75J  hours.  Fare  Rs. 
65.73;  through  tickets  (which  enable 
travellers  to  break  their  journey  for 
24  hrs.)  are  obtainable  at  the  Nicholas 
Rly.  Stat.  at  St.  Petersburg.  Through 
tickets  may  also  be  obtained  at  Mos- 
cow. Carriages  extremely  comfortable. 
The  shorter  route  is,  however,  via  Be- 
lostok  and  Brest,  vide  Rte.  23.  Tra- 
vellers wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  through  service  by  -way  of  Mos- 
cow must  leave  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
evening  express  for 

Moscow.  Vide  description  of  journey 
and  of  city  in  Rte.  10. 

Passengers  are  conveyed  in  a rly.- 
carriage  from  the  tenniuus  of  the 
Nicholas  Rly.  in  Moscow  to  the  Mos- 
cow-Kursk  station. 

From  Moscow  the  journey  wdll  be 
performed  as  follows  : 

1st  Section  — Moscow  to  Kursk — 
502|  V.  (334  m.)  Time  17J  hrs. 
Fare  Rs.  15.06. 

Serpukhop,  92  V.  (61  m.).  Buffet. 

Inn:  pretty  good. 

This  prettily-situated  town  (Pop. 
14,000)  is  a great  manufacturing  centre, 
especially  of  cotton  prints. 

From  the  earliest  ages  Serpukhof 
belonged  to  the  piinces  of  Moscow,  but 
the  first  authentic  mention  of  its  name, 
occurs  in  1328.  In  1382  it  was  pil- 
laged by  Tokhtamysh  on  his  march  to 
Moscow,  aud  in  1410  it  was  again 
sacked  by  the  Prince  of  Lithuania, 
Prince  John  Belski,  deceived  by  Khan 
Devlet  (thirey,  permitted  the  troops  of 
the  latter,  numbering  100,000,  to  ap- 
proach Serpukhof,  which  was  at  that 
time  occu|)ied  by  John  the  Terrible 
and  his  Opritchniks,  who  thereupon 
retired  to  Kolomna,  near  Moscow, 
wdiile  Prince  Belski,  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequenc(  s of  his  error,  fled  to  Lithu- 
ania. The  town  walls,  which  will  bo 
seen  on  an  elevation,  were  built  in 
1556  and  have  a circumference  of  about 
500  fms. 

Steamers  run  in  summer  on  the  Oka 
betweeti  Serpukof  and  Kaluga,  leaving 
Sei-pukof  one  day  and  returning  the 
next. 
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At  a distance  of  4 m.  from  Serpukliof 
tlie  line  crosses  the  Oka  r.,  which  falls 
into  the  Volga  at  N.  Novgorod. 

Tula,  181  v.  (121  m.).  Chief  town 
of  prov.  of  same  name.  Pop.  57,000. 

[Railway  junction  here ; on  the  one 
hand  with  Riaj^k,  via  Skopin,  to  the 
Volga ; and  on  the  other  to  Viazma 
and  Smolensk,  via  Kaluga.] 

Hotel:  The  Hotel  de  Eussie,  kept 
by  L.  Bechmann,  is  very  good  and  not 
far  from  the  rly.  station.  Rooms  from 
75c.  Restaurant  and  billiard  table. 
An  omnibus  awaits  the  train. 

Tula,  the  Russian  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  combined,  is  situated  on  the 
small  Upa  river.  It  is  famed  for  its 
manufactories  of  fire-arms,  and  gene- 
rally for  its  hardware. 

The  province  in  which  it  is  situated 
was  in  the  earliest  ages  the  battle-field 
of  the  Slavonians  and  their  enemies 
the  Khazars,  Pechenegians,  and,  lastly, 
the  Tartars.  Hence  it  is  that  it  was 
but  little  populated  and  that  its  towns 
have  preserved  but  few  records.  Tula 
is  first  mentioned  as  a city  in  a treaty 
of  peace  between  the  princes  of  Mos- 
cow and  Eiazan  in  1383,  to  the  latter 
of  whom  it  belonged  until  the  first 
part  of  the  16th  cent.  The  last  prince 
of  Riazan  having,  however,  been  sum- 
moned to  Moscow  in  1516  and  kept 
there  as  a prisoner,  all  his  territories 
were  annexed  to  Moscovy.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  cent.  Tula  was 
the  centre  of  a line  of  defence  erected 
against  the  Tartars— a line  which,  on 
one  side,  passed  through  Pronsk  to 
Riazan  and  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  on 
the  other  through  Mtsensk  and  Kara- 
chef  to  Briansk. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  16th 
cent,  the  Crimean  Tartars  continually 
devastated  the  southern  borders  of 
Ru-ssia,  and  frequently  laid  waste 
the  lands  which  now  constitute  the 
province  of  Tula.  In  the  year  1552, 
more  particularly,  Devlet  Ghirey  be- 
sieged the  town,  assisted  by  the 
Janissaries  of  the  Sultan,  but  was 
forced  to  retreat.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  cent.  Tula  was  the  re- 


sort of  robbers  and  criminals,  who 
were  permitted  to  escape  thither  in 
order  that  they  might  populate  the 
province  and  defend  it  against  in- 
vaders. A celebrated  band  of  these 
outlaws  was  the  first  to  join  the  ranks 
of  Otropief,  the  false  Demetrius,  in 
1605,  who  for  a time  made  Tula  his 
capital.  Here  he  received  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  Council  of  Moscow,  and 
hither  were  brought  the  Treasury  and 
the  raiment  of  the  princes  of  Moscow. 
On  the  death  of  Otrepief,  when  a report 
of  his  miraculous  preservation  was 
falsely  spread,  the  citizens  of  Tula 
marched  in  1606  on  Moscow,  but  were 
driven  back  with  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  Pashkof.  For  some  time  Tula 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Muscovite  troops.  At  last  the  Tsar 
appeared  before  its  walls  in  person, 
but,  still  meeting  with  efiectual  resist- 
ance, the  besieging  army  conceived 
the  idea  of  reducing  the  garrison  by 
inundating  it  with  the  waters  of  the 
Upa.  A dam  was  accordingly  con- 
structed below  the  town,  and  in  a short 
time  the  river  submerged  all  but  the 
highest  parts  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  go  out  with  offers 
of  submission.  The  principal  rebels 
were  executed.  Ileika,  an  impostor, 
who  announced  that  he  was  Peter,  son 
of  the  Tsar  Theodore,  was  hanged  near 
the  Danilof  monastery  {vide  Moscow). 
But,  the  peace  thus  restored  was  not 
of  long  duration.  Other  lawless  bands 
succeeded,  led  by  the  second  Pretender, 
known  as  “ the  thief  of  Tushin.”  They 
tortured  and  killed  the  inhabitants  for 
their  loyalty  to  the  Tsar. 

The  last  military  event  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  this  unfortu- 
nate town  occurred  in  1613,  when  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Poles. 
Its  peaceful  history  only  commences 
with  the  reign  of  the  Tsar  Michael. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  mention  that 
the  town  of  which  the  history  has  been 
thus  sketched  existed  some  10  m.  to 
tlie  N.  of  the  present  site  of  Tula. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  old  city,  and 
the  new  one  dates  only  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  cent , when  Peter 
the  Great  turned  his  attention  to  the 
mineral  riches  and  industrial  develop- 
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ment  of  tins  part  of  his  dominions. 
Although  the  more  recent  rise  of  Tiila 
to  the  position  of  chief  town  of  a pro- 
vince is  due  to  the  skill  of  its  inhabit- 
ants in  the  art  of  gun-making,  yet  the 
first  impulse  to  their  industry  was 
given  so  far  back  as  the  16th  cent., 
when  iron-ore  was  discovered  in  tlie 
village  of  Dedilova,  20  m.  from  Tula. 
But,  for  a considerable  time,  the  iron 
produced  at  Dedilova  continued  to  be 
almost  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  weapons  of  war,  and  conse- 
quently iron  was  imported  from 
Sweden,  and  gun-barrels,  swords,  and 
guns  from  England,  Germany,  and 
particularly  from  Holland. 

The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  esta- 
blish iron  foundries  and  works  in 
liussia.  In  1553,  Akema,  a Dutch- 
man, and  Marselius,  from  Hamburg, 
founded  several  iron-works  and  a gun- 
factory  ; and  in  1633,  Winnis,  another 
Dutchman,  established  a foundry,  and 
worked  the  metals  by  means  of  water- 
power, near  the  site  of  the  old  town. 
More  than  600  artificers  were  brought 
from  foreign  countries,  to  teach  the 
Kussians  the  art  of  making  guns, 
swords,  locks,  &c.  Successive  charters 
confirmed  and  extended  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  manufactories,  and 
from  1613  the  Tida  gunsmiths  began 
to  work  exclusively  for  the  State. 
Peter  the  Great  caused  a great  num- 
ber of  young  men  to  be  sent  thither, 
and  to  be  kept  at  work  under  the 
strictest  discipline.  Small  works  were 
erected  by  the  Government  about  1707, 
but  they  were  burned  down  in  1711. 
In  1712  works  on  a larger  scale,  still 
extant,  were  commenced,  and  finished 
in  1718,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Swedish  prisoners  taken  by  Peter,  who 
by  the  year  1720  had  1160  gunsmiths 
at  work,  producing  annually  15,000 
muskets,  2000  pairs  of  pistols,  and  1200 
pikes.  Twelve  years  previously,  or 
in  1685,  the  number  of  artificers  was 
only  122,  and  they  did  not  make  more 
th  111  241  arquebuses  and  culverins, 
many  of  whicii  may  be  seen  in  the 
Artillery  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  the  Treasury  at  Moscow.  But 
the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  was  a 
blow  to  the  trade,  from  which  it  only 


recovered  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I., 
when  the  Government  arms-factory 
was  made  to  produce  about  13,000 
various  weapons  per  month  (1813- 
1814). 

Like  almost  all  Russian  towns,  Tula 
has  suffered  frequently  from  fires,  and 
particularly  in  1834,  when  a large  por- 
tion of  its  inhabs.  were  reduced  to 
beggary.  The  new  small-arms  factory, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing,  was 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Trewheller,  an  Englishman,  who 
made  the  establifhment  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe.  The  lathes  are  turned 
by  water,  which  runs  through  iron 
cylinders  large  enough  for  a man  to 
walk  in  nearly  upright;  while  by  means 
of  a warming  apparatus,  the  working 
of  the  lathes  is  not  interrupted  by  any 
degree  of  frost.  In  addition  to  the 
government  factory,  there  are  many 
manufactories  of  sporting  guns,  and  a 
great  number  of  locksmiths,  the  total 
number  of  establishments  where  iron 
or  other  metal  is  worked  being  about 
200.  Large  quantities  of  cutlery  are 
made  at  Tula,  and  an  immense  trade 
is  carried  on  in  brass  tea-urns,  used 
almost  in  every  Russian  house.  The 
Tula  ware  of  niello,  and  its  silver 
snuff-boxes,  &c.,  have  long  been  cele- 
brated in  Europe. 

The  recent  discovery  of  coal  in 
the  province  of  Tula  and  the  con- 
tinued richness  of  its  iron-mines  pro- 
mise much  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  especially  since  it  has  been 
made  a station  on  the  Great  South- 
ern Railroad.  There  is  nothing  to 
interest  the  traveller  in  Tida  beyond 
its  manufactories,  excepting  periiaps 
the  old  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  jiarallel 
with  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Upa.  They 
were  constructed  in  1520,  in  place  of 
an  old  wooden  fortification  erected 
1509.  They  are  built  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  brick.  Catherine  II. 
caused  the  walls  to  be  surrounded  by 
a dry  ditch  and  a glacis,  one  fathom 
deep  and  2 fms.  broad.  The  wall 
and  the  towers,  then  very  much 
decayed,  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
paired. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  coal 
measures  of  the  Moscow  ba&in  should 
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make  an  excursion  from  Tula  in  the 
direction  of  the  village  of  Malefka, 
in  the  district  of  Epifan.  There  is  a 
post  road  to  Epifan,  and  from  that 
small  town  to  Malefka  the  distance  is 
about  25  versts.  lEe  village  belongs 
to  Count  Bobrinsky.  The  colliery  of 
iMalefka  is  now  of  considerable  extent. 
It  will  afford  great  interest  to  the 
geologist,  on  account  of  its  limestones, 
which  are  rich  in  very  peculiar  petri- 
factions (Rliynconella  panderi,  Retzia 
tulensis,  Spirifer  iuflat.  sp.  amleatus, 
sp.  anosoffi,,  Froductus  panderi,  pr. 
fallax,  Michelinia  rossica,  &c.  The 
limestones  are  considered  by  Russian 
geologists  to  be  Upper  Devonian. 
They  lie  immediately  under  the  slate- 
clays  of  the  coal  formation,  and  their 
fauna  is  a transition  from  the  De- 
vonian fauna  to  that  of  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

Skuratova,  266  v.  (177  m.).  Buffet. 
A small  village  near  which  a coal- 
mine, opened  in  1870,  is  situated. 

Mtsensk,  .SIO  V.  (207  m.).  District 
town.  Pop.  15,000. 

This  is  an  old  historical  town,  rather 
prettily  situated  on  the  Ziisha  r.,  which 
falls  into  the  Oka.  It  belonged  to  the 
ju-incipality  of  Chernigof  in  the  early 
jmrt  of  the  12th  cent.  In  1320  it  was 
annexed  to  Lithuania,  and  was  only 
re-annexed  to  Russia  in  1509,  when  it 
became  a military  post,  fiom  whence 
detachments  were  sent  out  to  watch 
the  Tartars.  The  mounds  with  which 
the  fields  around  the  town  are  covered 
show  that  many  men  must  have  fallen 
in  the  assault  and  defence  of  the  old 
castle  of  Mtsensk,  which  is  no  longer 
extant.  The  Cathedral  stands  on  a 
high  perpendicular  cliff,  210  ft.  high. 
The  river  being  navigable,  a consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  at  Mtsensk  in 
grain,  linseed,  hemp,  &c. 

Orel,  358J  v.  (239  m.).  Pop. 
45,000. 

[This  is  an  important  rly.  junction. 
A line  runs  through  Orel  westwards 
to  Riga,  eastwards  to  Tsailtsyn  on 
the  Volga,  and  southwards  to  Kostuf 


on  the  Don  and  to  Taganrog  on  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  in  addition  to  the  present 
route.] 

Hotels : Tottien’s,  highly  recom- 

mended ; good  restaurant.  French 
and  German  spoken.  Leblanc,  good, 
but  more  expensive.  Table-d’hote,  R.  1. 
Rooms  from  R.  1.50  to  Rs.  7. 

Club : Nobility  Club.  Excellent 
dinners.  Introduction  easily  obtained 
through  a member. 

Orel  is  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince bearing  the  same  name,  and  is 
a very  important  rising  centre  of  trade 
and  rly.  communication.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a somewhat  con- 
siderable ravine  at  the  junct.  of  the 
small  river  Orlik  with  the  Oka,  which 
here  becomes  navigable. 

Founded  by  John  the  Terrible, 
about  1565,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Moscow  against  the 
Tartars,  it  was  removed  from  its  ori- 
ginal site  on  the  Orlik  to  its  present 
position,  in  1679,  after  a great  fire.  Its 
reconstruction  was  superintended  by 
Jacob  Van  Frosten,  who  also  built  an 
earthen  wall  and  towers,  of  which  no 
traces  remain.  During  the  troubles 
at  Moscow  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  cent.,  Orel  took  the  side  of  the 
rebels,  and  in  1605  a party  that  had 
deck  red  for  the  Tsar  was  seized  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Pretender  and 
cast  into  prison.  In  1611,  however, 
when  the  Poles  attempted  to  place 
their  Prince,  Vladislas,  on  the  throne 
of  Moscovy,  the  citizens  of  Orel  swore 
allegiance  to  the  Tsar  Michael,  which 
led  to  the  town  being  sacked  by  the 
Poles.  But  Orel  has  suffered  less 
from  its  enemies  than  from  conflagra- 
tions, of  vvliich  the  most  severe  took 
place  in  1673,  1848,  and  1858.  In  the 
latter  year  more  than  600  houses, 
several  churches,  and  a convent  were 
destroyed,  together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  wheat  and  hemp. 

The  town  at  present  contains  9 
churches  of  the  Russo-Greek  faith,  of 
which  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  was  founded 
in  1794,  at  the  cost  of  the  nobles  of  the 
i^roviuce,  in  commemoration  of  the  co- 
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ronation  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  but  was 
only  finally  consecrated  in  1861.  The 
bishops  of  Orel  reside  in  ?i palace  which 
was  formerly  a monastery,  suppressed 
1819.  There  are  also  a Lutheran  and 
a Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  The  Gos- 
tinnoi  Dvor  or  Bazaar  is  a handsome 
and  extensive  building.  Orel  possesses 
a Theatre,  presented  to  the  town  by 
Count  Levashof,  on  condition  of  its 
revenues  being  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  an  asylum ; also  a Fublic 
Library  and  a Public  Garden  of  nearly 
20  acres.  The  finest  buildings  in  the 
town  are  the  Courts  of  Law  (founded 
1816),  the  Governors  Rouse  (1783), 
the  Assembly  House  of  the  nobility 
(1823),  and  a Military  Gymnasium. 

Much  of  ihe  tallow  and  hemp  ex- 
ported from  Eussia  comes  from  Orel 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  yearly 
transactions  of  Orel  in  wheat  amount 
to  about  1 million  roubles.  It  is 
brought  there  for  sale  and  shipment 
down  the  Oka,  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Tula  and  Voronej,  but 
particularly  from  Kursk.  The  sales 
of  hemp  and  hemp-yarn  likewise  re- 
present more  than  a million  of  roubles 
per  annum,  the  raw  material  being 
grown  principally  in  the  province  of 
Orel,  and  partly  in  that  of  Tula.  Lin- 
seed oil,  purchased  in  the  provinces  of 
Orel,  Tula,  and  Kursk,  is  an  article 
of  some  importance  in  the  trade  of 
Orel,  its  annual  sales  representing  half 
a million  roubles. 

Large  quantities  of  cattle  are  driven 
to  Orel  from  Voronej,  Kursk,  aird 
other  southern  districts ; they  are 
partly  melted  down  for  tallow,  and 
jrartly  disposed  of  at  Moscow.  Can- 
dles and  soap  are  largely  manu- 
factured out  of  the  tallow.  There 
is  also  a considerable  trade  in  timber 
and  salt. 

Hitherto  the  extensive  commerce 
of  Orel  has  had  two  outlets,  one  by 
land,  the  other  by  water  down  the 
Oka  The  goods  despatched  d(r\vn 
the  Oka  are  destined  to  be  dischar<2:ed 
at  Kaluga,  Serpukhof,  Kolomna,  Mu- 
rom, Nijni-Xovgorod,  Eybinsk,  and  in 
part  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  which  the 
water  communication  is  uninterrupted. 
By  land,  the  produce  of  Orel  is  sent 


to  Moscow  and  to  the  stations  on  the 
rivers  of  the  province  of  Smolensk  for 
despatch  to  Kiga  and  St.  Petersburg  ; 
but  the  rly.  now  open  to  Eiga  is  eftect- 
ing  a great  change  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  this  trade.  Fairs  are  held 
3 times  a year  : between  the  6th  and 
20th  January,  the  8th  and  31st  Sep- 
tember (o.s.),  and  during  the  5th  and 
6th  weeks  after  Easter.  The  first  fair 
is  the  least  considerable.  The  bazaar 
or  market  days  are  Sundays  and 
Fridays.  After  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest  as  many  as  10,000  carts  enter 
the  town  daily,  laden  with  wheat, 
hemp,  linseed,  &c. 

PoNYRi,  438J  V.  (293  m.).  Bufiet. 

This  is  a village  with  5300  inhab., 
on  a river  of  the  same  name,  which 
here  unites  with  the  Snova  r. 

Kursk,  5024  v.  (331  m.).  Good 
Buffet. 

[Another  line  to  Odessa,  via  Kief, 
branches  off  from  here.  Distance  from 
Kursk  to  Kief  442  v.  Vide  Ete.  22.] 

Hotel : Poltoratski’s,  in  Moscovs- 
kaya-st.,  pretty  good. 

Kursk,  the  chief  town  of  a province 
of  the  same  name,  and  having  a Pop. 
of  29,000,  is  beautifully  siluatetl  on 
the  river  Tuskor,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Seim.  It  covers  a long  low  hill, 
and  the  Kur,  an  afiluent  of  the 
Tuskor,  likewise  flows  past  the  town. 
The  gardens  that  abound  at  Kursk 
give  it  a very  picturesque  appearance. 
Being  in  the  centre  of  a rich  agricul- 
tural district,  a considerable  trade  in 
grain,  tallow,  hemp,  &c.,  is  carried  on, 
much  of  the  produce  being  sold  at  St. 

I Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Fairs  are 
held  on  the  23rd  April  to.s.),  and 
during  the  lOtli  week  after  Easter; 
the  market-days  are  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  Two  very  large  fairs  (Ko- 
reunaya  ) are  held  at  a spot  27  v.  from 
Kursk,  on  the  9th  Friday  after  Easter. 

History. — Eecords  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  Kursk  in  1032,  and  in  1095  the 
, town  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  pos- 
‘ session  of  Isiaslaf,  son  of  'Madimir 
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Monomaclius.  From  its  foundation  to 
the  Tartar  conquest,  Kursk  passed 
from  the  Princes  of  Chernigof  to  those 
of  Pereyaslavl,  and  sutfered  much  Irom 
internecine  wars  and  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Polovtses.  One  of  these 
incursions,  repelled  by  Igor  Sviatosla- 
vitch,  in  conjunction  with  Vsevolod 
of  Kursk  and  other  princes,  is  the 
subject  of  an  ancient  poem,  popular 
throughout  Kussia.  In  the  13th  cent, 
the  Tartars  destroyed  the  town  en- 
tirely. It  was  fortified  in  1586,  with 
other  places  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Moscovy ; and  from  that  time  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  cent,  it  met  with 
great  disasters  at  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  (1612),  the  Crim  Tartars  (1600, 
1615,  and  1615),  and  lastly  the  Poles 
in  1634.  The  fortress,  of  which  only 
a portion  of  the  wall  is  extant,  was 
erected  along  the  edge  of  a sloping 
hill,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Tuskor  and  Kur,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a triangle.  It  was  pro- 
tected on  two  sides  by  those  rivers, 
and  on  the  other  by  a deep  ditch, 
closed  in  1783,  and  since  converted 
into  the  ^'‘Krasnaya  Ploschad”  or 
Beautiful  square. 

There  are  19  churches  of  stone 
within  the  town ; the  Gath,  was  built 
in  1733,  and  the  ch.  dedicated  to 
St.  Sergius  in  1762.  The  latter  conr 
tains  a copy  of  the  Gospels  printed  in 
1698.  In  the  Ch.  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, built  1754,  is  a silver  cross,  sent 
by  the  Tsar  Michael.  The  ch.  next 
in  importance  is  that  of  St.  Elias,  built 
1768.  There  is  also  a Lutheran  ch. 
in  Kursk,  as  well  as  a monastery  and  a 
convent.  The  monastery,  called  the 
Bogoroditshy  - Znamenshy  (Apparition 
of  Virgin)  was  founded  in  1612  by  the 
citizens  of  Kursk  to  commemorate  the 
retreat  of  the  Polish  Hetman  Jolkevski, 
wi)o  had  threatened  to  pillage  the 
town.  It  was,  however,  burnt  down 
by  the  Poles  in  1634  and  1649,  and 
was  not  entirely  restored  until  1680, 
by  the  contributions  of  the  charitable, 
and  particularly  by  the  bounty  of 
Prince  Gregory  Romadanofsky.  The 
cathedral  within  it  contains  a holy 
image  lield  in  great  veneration — that 
of  the  Apparition  of  the  Holy  Virgin  | 
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— an  event  that  took  place  at  the  monas- 
tery called  Korennaya,  27  v.  from 
Kursk,  founded  1597,  and  where  the 
great  fair  is  yearly  held.  Immense 
crowds  follow  the  procession  of  the 
holy  image  to  that  place,  and  the  latter 
remains  there  from  the  9th  Friday 
after  Easter  to  the  12th  (24th)  Sept. 

This  image  is  reputed  to  have  been 
found  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Rylsk,  on  the  8th 
(20th)  Sept.  1295,  in  a wood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tuskor.  It  was  discovered 
resting  on  the  roots  of  a tree,  and 
fruitlessly  did  the  good  citizens  endea- 
vour to  keep  it  at  Rylsk ; it  always 
returned,  until  they  were  forced  to 
keep  it  in  a chapel,  on  the  very  place 
of  its  appearance,  during  a period  of 
302  years.  When  at  last  tlie  monastery 
was  founded,  it  was  deposited  there, 
but  in  1615  it  was  removed  to  Kursk. 

There  are  many  public  buildings  on 
a large  scale  at  Kursk,  sucli  as  several 
gymnasia,  an  hospital,  a lunatic  asy- 
lum, and  a house  of  correction.  A 
large  'public  garden  attached  to  the 
latter  establishment  is  the  favourite 
promenade  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kursk. 
It  was  presented  to  the  town  by  one 
of  its  former  governors,  Paul  Demidoff. 


2nd  Section : Kursk  to  Kharkof. 
Distance  229  v.  (153  m.).  Fare  Rs. 
6.87. 

From  Kursk  the  line  still  runs 
through  a level  steppe  country,  bare  of 
wood,  and  the  only  station  worth  men- 
tioning on  it  is 

Belgorod,  150  v.  (100  m.)  from 
Kursk.  District  town.  Pop.  13,000. 
This  town  is  somewhat  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  sloping  r.  bank  of  the 
northern  Donets  and  partly  on  a high 
chalk  hill,  which  is  extensively  quar- 
ried. It  has  2 cathedrals:  in  that  of 
the  Trinity  are  buried  the  former 
bishops  of  Belgorod.  The  see  was 
removed  to  Kursk  in  1833. 

The  4th  stat.  beyond  is 

Kharkof,  229  v.  (153  m.).  Pop. 
91,000. 


Eussia. 
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[The  rly.  is  continued  from  Kharkof 
to  Taganrog  and  to  Bostof  on  the 
Don.  Vide  Rts.  25  and  26.  There  is 
likewise  direct  rly.  communication  be- 
tween Kharkof  and  Sevastopol  (vide 
Section  III.) 

Hotel:  Grand  Hotel  de  I’Europe, 
of  which  the  landlord  is  a Frenchman. 
Very  good  apartments,  table,  and 
attendance.  An  omnibus  will  be  found 
at  the  stat.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  rooms  at  the  rly.  stat.  Bellevue, 
good  table  and  attendance ; Dagmar, 
handsome,  not  dear. 

History. — The  town  of  Kharkof,  now 
the  seat  of  government  of  a province 
of  the  same  name,  was  founded  about 
1650  by  a band  of  Cossacks,  of  whom 
the  chief,  Khariton,  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  given  it  its  present 
appellation,  although  the  anterior  ex- 
istence of  a rivulet  in  the  vicinity 
bearing  the  same  name  is  by  others 
cited  in  refutation  of  that  theory. 

Its  history  is,  however,  far  more  an- 
cient, as  attested  by  innumerable  tumuli 
and  ruins,  mentioned  by  Chronicles 
even  in  the  16th  cent.,  as  well  as  by 
the  “ babi”  or  carved  idols  of  stone,  and 
the  coins  both  of  ancient  Rome  and  of 
the  Khalifs,  found  in  great  quantities 
throughout  the  province  of  Khar- 
kof, and  particularly  along  the  banks 
of  its  rivers.  Remarkable  images, 
or  idols  of  stone,  are  found  ex- 
clusively ill  the  southern  part  of  the 
province,  and  continue  to  be  met  with 
in  the  neighbouring  district  of  the 
province  of  Ekaterinoslaf,  while  the 
tumuli  occur  in  greatest  numbers  at 
the  southern  and  eastern  extremities 
of  the  province  which  the  traveller 
will  now  have  reached.  From  the  posi- 
tion in  which  these  monumenta  illite- 
rata  have  been  discovered  it  is  argued 
by  archteologists  that  the  southern 
and  part  of  the  western  district  of  the 
province  were  anciently  populated  by 
two  distinct  races  which  made  war 
upon  each  other,  causing  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  western  and  northern  banks 
of  the  rivers  Donets,  Yorskla,  and  Psla 
to  protect  themst  Ives  from  incursions  1 
by  earthworks.  Some  of  the  more  an-  I 
cient  names  of  places  may  be  traced  to  I 
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the  Khazars,  and  others  to  the  Tartars, 
by  both  of  whom  Russia  was  overrun 
in  remote  ages.  At  all  events  the 
races  that  inhabited  the  province  of 
Kharkof,  and  whose  existence  has  left 
traces  from  the  Enisei  in  Siberia  to  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Dnieper,  must  have  passed  away 
before  the  Christian  era,  for  a Roman 
writer  of  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ, 
while  speaking  of  the  Huns,  compares 
their  faces  to  the  “ roughly-hewn  posts 
with  the  face  of  a man,  such  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus.”  The  discovery  of  coins  of 
Octavius  (Augustus)  and  of  numerous 
ancient  weapons  near  the  town  of 
Chuguef  (36  v.  from  Kharkof)  esta- 
blishes the  fact  of  an  early  intercourse 
with  Rome,  while  the  coins  of  the 
Khalifs  found  near  Sumi  (187  v.  from 
Kharkof)  prove  the  existence  of  an 
early  mercantile  connection  with  Ara- 
bia. 

Panslavists  'assert  that  the  whole  of 
the  country  under  consideration  was 
peopled  1)y  Slavonian  races  before  it 
began  to  be  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  but  more  impartial 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  at  any 
rate  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
present  province  of  Kharkof  was  the 
camping-ground  of  ancient  nomadic 
tribes,  particularly  of  the  Khazars,  wlio 
established  their  power  from  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  to  the  very  borders  of 
Kief,  the  Norman  princes  of  which  at 
last  drove  the  barbarians  back.  The 
nortliern  Donets  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  old  Russian  chroniclers  when 
relating  the  wars  of  tlie  Polovtses  and 
the  Petchenegians.  Many  towns  ex- 
isted in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  are 
mentioned  prior  even  to  the  11th  cent. 

In  the  loth  cent,  the  piovince  of 
Kharkof  became  the  high-road  of  the 
Tartar  invaders  of  Russia,  who,  by  their 
long  possession  of  the  countiy,  gave 
many  of  the  localities  and  rivers  their 
present  names.  But  after  their  great 
defeat  at  Kulikovo,  in  the  14th  cent., 
onti)Osts  or  posts  of  observation  began 
to  be  established  on  the  Khoper  and  the 
1 Don,  and,  later  still,  the  watershed  of 
the  northern  Donets  and  Oskol  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  the  battlefield 
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of  the  Eussians  and  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
loth  cent,  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  more  ancient  enemies  of  Eussia, 
the  Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde,  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
In  the  16th  cent,  those  outposts  were 
pusheh  on  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  present  province  of  Kharkof,  and 
a regular  fortress,  no  longer  extant, 
was  at  last  built  in  1598  at  the  junction 
of  the  Oskol  with  tlie  Donets.  From 
that  time  the  country  watered  by  those 
rivers  began  to  be  populated,  but  dis- 
sensions with  the  Poles  in  Little 
Eussia,  and  the  turbulent  events  at 
Mo'cow  that  preceded  the  election  of 
the  Tsar  Michael,  once  more  threatened 
to  arrest  its  natural  development, 

In  1638  a number  of  disaffijcled  Little 
Eussians,  then  subject  to  Poland,  were 
permitted  to  place  themselves  un'ler 
the  allegiance  of  the  Tsar  of  Mos- 
covy,  and  were  by  liim  established  at 
Chuguef.  These  emigrants  were  fol- 
lowed by  others,  who  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  southern  frontiers  of 
Moscovy,  and  for  tliat  purpose  were 
banded  together  under  a military  or 
Cossack  fnrm  of  government.  The 
pretensions  of  Poland  to  this  province 
were  renounced  by  a formal  treaty 
in  1647,  which  considerably  increased 
the  emigration  from  Little  Russia 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  many 
towns,  amongst  which  was  Kharkof, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kharkof  and 
Lupani  rivers. 

The  ancient  fortress  of  Kharkof 
was  of  oak,  and  around  it  was  a moat 
two  fms.  in  breadth  and  depth.  Later 
it  was  armed  with  10  cast-iron  guns 
and  1 of  brass,  and  its  defence  was 
intrusted  to  a regiment  of  Circassian 
Cossacks,  who  had  likewise  emigrated 
to  these  parts.  The  dissensions  in 
Little  Russia  that  followed  on  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Bogdan  Khmel- 
nitsky once  more  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Kharkof,  for  in  1668  the  Hetman 
Briuhovitsky,  having  raised  the  Cos- 
sacks of  Little  Russia,  summoned  all 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  of  the 
settlements  around  Kharkof  to  join 
him  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Tsar 
of  Moscovy,  whom  he  accused  of  de- 
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siring  to  transfer  the  Cossacks  to  the 
Crown  of  Poland.  The  garrison  of 
Kharkof  refused  to  join  the  rebels, 
who,  however,  penetrated  into  the 
town  and  besieged  the  fortress,  which 
was  at  last  relieved  from  Chuguef. 
For  their  loyalty  the  Cossacks,  or 
regiment  of  Kharkof,  received  several 
privileges  and  immunities  in  1669. 
They  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
war  that  followed,  and,  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  colonies,  they  erected 
a wall  between  the  Kolomak  and 
Mja  and  several  new  fortifications  on 
the  Donets,  the  principal  of  which, 
called  Iziurn,  subsequently  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  and 
ultimately  gave  it  its  name. 

Between  1679  and  1680  the  Khan  of 
the  Crimea  broke  througli  tlie  fortifica- 
tions of  Valki,  a town  5l  v.  from  Khar- 
kof, and,  after  devastating  the  country 
lip  to  the  walls  of  Belgorod,  returned  in 
safety,  although  pursued  and  partly 
beaten  by  the  Cos.^acks  of  Kharkof. 
In  1698, 15,000  Tartars  and  Janissaries 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  “ Kharkof 
regiment,”  and  laid  waste  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently driven  back  with  great  loss — 
a victory  for  which  the  Kharkovites 
obtained  a new  charter  and  2 guns  from 
the  Tsar.  These  inroads  were  continued 
even  in  the  18th  cent.,  principally  be- 
cause the  Coss  icks  of  Kharkof  refused 
to  assist  Mazeppa  or  the  rebel  Bulavin. 
Philip  Orlik,  proclaimed  Hetman,  in 
Turkey,  afn  r the  death  of  Mazeppa, 
induced  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea  to  in- 
vade the  colonies  of  the  Cossacks  with 
50.000  men,  who  were  accompanied  in 
that  expedition  by  the  Zaporogian  Cos- 
sacks (or  Cossacks  from  beyond  the  ra- 
pids of  the  Dnieper),  and  by  robber 
bands  formed  of  the  remnants  of  the  de- 
feated followers  of  Bulavin.  The  work 
of  pillage  and  destruction  was  continued 
until  1720,  when  the  Khan  withdrew. 
No  enemy  has  since  molested  the  in- 
habitants of  Kharkof,  whose  military 
organization  was  reformed  together 
with  that  of  other  Cossack  towns  in 
the  same  province  in  1765,  when  it 
was  also  made  the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine. 

Trade  and  prosperity  have  since  esta-» 
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Wished  the  importance  of  Kharkof, 
now  one  of  the  principal  centres  of 
commerce  in  Russia.  It  has  an  im- 
mense trade  in  wool,  and  four  fairs  are 
annually  held  there — the  “ Krestchen- 
skaya,”  or  Epiphany  fair,  opened  on 
the  6th  (18th)  January,  being  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Russia.  The 
wool  sales  take  place  exclusively  at 
the  Trinity  fair,  in  June.  Bazaars  or 
markets  are  moreover  heLi  on  Sun- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  They 
are  particularly  active  immediately 
before  Christmas  and  Easter. 

Kharkof  is  likewise  a seat  of  learn- 
ing, as  it  possesses  a University,  founded 
in  1805,  and  frequented  by  600  students. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  principal  building  being  a 
former  'palace  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  The  scientific  collections  are 
kept  in  that  building,  but  the  libiary, 
containing  55,000  vols.,  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  The  Zoological 
Cabinet  contains  a valuable  collection 
of  the  birds  of  S.  Russia  and  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  north  part  of  the  town  is  a 
Veterinary  College,  conducted  on  a very 
liberal  scale  and  well  worthy  of  a visit, 
as  is  also  the  Government  Model  Farm, 
about  a mile  out  of  Kharkof,  esta- 
blished 1817.  The  environs  of  the 
town  are  very  picturesque,  and  the 
view  from  the  “ Cold  Mountains,”  or 
still  better  from  the  lower  part  of 
Ekaterinoslaf-street,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 
There  is  also  a large  puhlic  garden,  the 
Ciiinese  pagoda  in  which  was  erected 
at  an  expense  of  30,000  rubles. 

Banks  : Branch  of  State  Bank, 
Municipal,  Commercial,  Volga-Kama 
Banks,  Mutual  Credit  Land  Baidi, 
and  several  private  bankers. 


3rd  Section.  Kharkof  to  Eliza- 
vetgrad. Distance,  381  v.  (254  m.). 
Fare  Rs.  11.43. 

The  only  towns  of  importance  on 
this  Section  are 

Poltava,  132  v.  (88  m. ).  Pop. 
31,000. 
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Hotels:  H.  de  St.  Petersbourg;  H. 
d’ltalie  ; both  very  poor. 

History. — Very  little  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  this  town  beyond  that 
it  was  called  Stava  in  the  12th  cent, 
and  that  it  -was  destroyed  by  the  Tar- 
tars in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cent. 
Known  later  as  Platava,  Oltava,  and 
Poltava,  it  was  given  in  1430  as  an 
appanage  to  Lexada,  a small  Tartar 
prince,  ancestor  of  the  princes  of 
Glinsk,  who  became  related  to  the 
princes  of  Moscow  tlirough  Helen 
Glinskaya,  mother  of  John  the  Terri- 
ble. By  otlier  authorities  the  antiquity 
of  Poltava  is  denied  and  its  origin 
traced  to  the  year  1608,  when  it  became 
the  settlement  of  some  Cossack  families. 
But  it  is  probable  that  both  accounts 
are  equally  correct,  for  the  old  in- 
habitants still  speak  of  the  old  and  the 
new  town,  the  former  being  situated 
on  an  eminence  about  a mile  from  the 
river  Vorskla,  and  on  which  a cathe- 
dral, built  in  1770,  and  a ch.  erected 
1707,  will  be  seen.  The  new  town 
occupies  a splendid  position  on  another 
high  hill,  and  the  river  fiows  through 
the  marshy  plain  to  the  wood  beyond. 
During  the  revolt  of  the  Cossacks 
under  Bogdan  Khmelnitsky,  Poltava 
became  a regimental  town — a character 
which  it  lost  in  1764  when  the  Het- 
mauate  was  abolished.. 

The  present  province  of  Poltava,  like 
that,  in  great  part,  of  Kursk  and  Kher- 
son. anciently  constituted  the  princi- 
pality of  Pereya-lavl,  later  knowni  as 
the  Ukraine.  Traces  of  old  earthworks 
and  innumerable  tumuli  are  found 
throughout  the  province  of  Poltava ; 
the  most  considerable  of  the  former 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gadiatch,  a district  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
town  of  Poltava.  It  is,  how’ever,  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  more  ancient 
ruins  from  those  of  a comparatively 
recent  period,  due  to  wars  with  Lithu- 
anians, Poles,  and  Swedes.  The  Tartars 
likewise  gave  many  appellations  to 
villages,  but  these  arc  more  generally 
called  after  names  given  to  them  by 
I the  Lithuanians  and  Poles  during  their 
possession  of  Little  Russia. 

When  Guedemin  of  Lithuania  took 
Kief  in  the  14th  cent.,  the  country  in 
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which  the  traveller  will  now  have  ar- 
rived was  annexed  to  Lithuania ; and 
when  the  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania  was  effected  in  1386,  Little 
llussia  acquired  the  same  civil  and 
religious  rights  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Poles  themselves.  In  1476,  Casimir 
established  Voevodes  and  Castellains  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Ukraine, 
whose  oppression,  according  to  Kussian 
accounts,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Cossack  bands  who  migrated  beyond 
the  rapids  of  the  Dnieper,  and  whose 
descendants  are  now  known  as  the  Za- 
porogian  Cossacks.  The  new  colonies, 
attacked  in  their  turn  by  hordes  from 
the  Crimea,  were  forced  to  unite  under 
a military  organization,  which  was 
subsequently  governed  by  a Hetman, 
elected  with  the  sanction  of  Sigis- 
mund  I,,  King  of  Poland,  who  endowed 
the  Cossacks  with  lands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dnieper. 

They  were  thus  divided  into  the 
Zaporogian  and  Ukraine  Cossacks,  the 
latter  occupying  lands  in  the  present 
province  of  Poltava,  and  partly  in  those 
of  Kief  and  Podolia,  and  consisting  of 
20  regiments.  These  military  bands 
soon  became  the  terror  of  the  Tartars, 
and  later  still  stood  up  in  defence  of 
their  religion — that  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  was  endangered  by  the 
intolerance  of  the  Jesuits.  The  famous 
rebellion  under  Bodgan  Khmelnitski 
in  the  17th  cent,  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Poland  in  1650,  and  led 
to  the  annexation  of  Little  Russia  to 
Russia  Proper  in  1654.  The  Hetman- 
ate  was  preserved  until  1764,  when 
the  administration  was  brought  into 
unifownity  with  that  existing  in  other 
provinces  of  the  empire. 

But  Little  Russia  remained  for  some 
time  longer  subject  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Tartars,  until  the  Ukraine  line 
of  defence  was  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great  along  an 
extent  of  400  v.  from  the  Dnieper  to 
the  Donets,  and  finished  in  1732.  The 
fortifications  and  earthworks  on  that 
line  were  defended  by  20,000  Cossacks, 
but  Little  Russia  was  not  tinallv  freed 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars 
untd  Catherine  II.  subjected  the 
Crimea  to  her  rule. 


-KremencJmg. 

The  battle  of  1709  was  fought  in  a 
plain  -about  4 m.  S.W.  of  the  town.  A 
mound  of  earth  about  40  ft.  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a cross,  covers  the 
bodies  of  the  Swedes  who  fell  and 
serves  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Two  Monuments  in  the  town  itself 
commemorate  the  defeat  of  Charles 
XII.  The  one  in  the  form  of  a column 
on  a granite  pedestal  and  surmounted 
by  a bronze  eagle,  was  erected  in  1809, 
on  the  spot  on  which  the  commandant 
of  Poltava  met  Peter  the  Great,  when 
the  latter  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
the  town ; while  the  other,  in  the 
shape  of  a rectangular  prism  with  the 
helmet,  sword,  and  shield  of  a warrior, 
was  put  up  in  1849,  on  the  site  of  an 
older  monument  of  brick  which  marked 
the  site  of  the  commandant’s  house, 
in  which  Peter  I.  rested  after  the 
battle.  There  are  2 Theatres,  16 
Schools,  a Military  Academy,  and  an 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  Poltava,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  government 
buildings.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  the  sub- 
urbs are  almost  buried  in  verdure. 

As  a place  of  trade  Poltava  occupies 
a very  prominent  position  among 
Russian  towns,  principally  on  account 
of  the  fair  (Ilyinskaya)  held  there  on 
the  10th  July  (o.s.)  of  each  year,  and 
lasting  one  month.  The  average  value 
of  the  goods  carried  to  this  great  com- 
mercial gathering  is  estimated  at  about 
4 millions  sterling ; Russian  manu- 
factures are  much  sold,  but  wool  is  the 
great  staple  of  trade.  Horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  are  likewise  bought  and 
sold  in  great  numbers  at  that  fair. 
Poltava  has  also  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  leeches,  which  are  found  in 
neighbouring  pools  and  morasses. 

Kremenchug,  244  v,  (163  m,).  Dis- 
trict town.  Pop.  24,000. 

Hotel:  The  Posting-house,  toler- 
able. 

This  pretty  and  thriving  town  is 
situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
which,  by  overflowing  in  1820,  1844, 
1845,  and  1850,  committed  great 
ravages.  The  northern  part  of  the 
town  is  protected  from  inundation  by 
2 dams  at  Kiiushi  village.  Two  other 
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small  streams  flow  tbroiigli  one  end  of 
the  town,  which  is  supposed  tq  have 
been  founded  in  1571.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  lb63  during  the  revolt  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  two  years  later  it  was 
occupied  by  a Russian  detachment. 
In  1765  Kremenchug  was  made  the 
provincial  town  of  New  Russia,  and  at 
that  time  the  celebrated  Prince  Potem- 
kin of  the  Taurida  lived  there  in  a 
palace  of  which  only  the  foundations 
can  now  be  traced.  Fires  occurred 
in  1848,  1852,  and  1856.  Nothing  is 
left  of  the  old  fortress  or  earthwork 
built  by  the  Poles  in  the  17th  cent. 
There  are  five  churches  of  the  Russn- 
Greek  faith,  of  which  the  cathedral 
was  built  1813.  The  finest  houses  are 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Cavalry  of  Reserve  and  the  In- 
valides.  The  Tmvn  - hall  is  in  the 
old  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The 
river  runs  at  a very  rapid  rate  opposite 
the  town,  and  is  spanned  by  a splendid 
railway  bridge,  1040  yards  long,  built 
by  Colonel  8truve,  a Russian  Engi- 
neer. The  bridge  is  built  upon  ten 
piers,  besides  the  two  land  piers,  and 
the  eleven  sections  average  282  feet 
each.  These  sections,  which  are  ex- 
tremely light  in  aj^pearauce,  weigh 
about  442  tons. 

A large  trade  is  carried  on  at  Kre- 
menchug, in  tallow,  salt,  grain,  beet- 
root sugar,  &c. ; and  the  town  is  a 
great  emporium  of  the  raw  and  half- 
manufactured  produce  brought  down 
the  Dnieper  from  the  provinces  through 
which  that  river  flows  and  oveiland 
from  Vuronej,  Smolensk,  Orel,  Kursk, 
and  Little  Russia.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  30th  January  (during  14  days), 
24th  June  (11  days),  and  1st  SepL 
(lO  dnys);  all  old  style. 

Steamers  ply  daily  in  summer  be- 
tween Kremenchug  and  Kief  (Faro 
Rs.  10— time  24  to  26  hrs.),  as  well 
as  3 times  a week  from  Kremenchug 
to  Ekaterinoslaf.  (Fare  Rs.  6). 

Znamenka,  332  v.  (222  m.).  .Junc- 
tion with  rly.  to  Nicolaef  {vi<le  Rte. 
27),  and  witli  rly.  to  Fastovo  on  Kief 
— Odessa  line  (Rte.  22). 

Elizavetgrad,  381  v.  (254  m.). 
District  town.  Pop.  28,000. 


Hotel:  Wetzel  (Novorossiski),  best. 

This  town  was  founded  in  1754  by 
Colonel  Ilorvat,  a Servian,  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, after  whom  it  was  originally 
called  the  “ Fortress  of  St.  Elizabeth,’* 
The  fortress  was  demolished  in  1805. 
Situated  on  the  sloping  steppe  de- 
clivities of  the  valley  of  the  Ingul, 
Elizavetgiud  has  a very  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  is  well  built.  It  has 
a “ Bolshoi  Prospect  ” street,  full  of 
shops,  and  a boulevard  of  white  acacias. 
In  the  suburb  of  Kovalevka  are  many 
houses  of  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
It  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
large  squnre,  on  which  stands  the  so- 
called  palace,  inhabited  by  members 
of  the  imperial  family  whenever  they 
visit  the  town.  Barracks  and  a riding- 
school  will  be  found  on  the  same  place, 
which  is  further  adorned  by  a boule- 
vard of  acacias  and  poplars.  Elizavet- 
grad is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
cavalry  stationed  in  the  province  of 
Kherson,  and  many  regiments  are 
in  the  villages  around  it.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade  in  tallow,  grain, 
cattle,  &c.  The  most  important  of  the 
4 fairs  held  there  is  that  of  St.  George 
(held  on  the  23rd  April,  o.s.).  Busi- 
ness is  done  at  it  in  manufactured 
goods  brought  from  Odessa,  Wilna, 
and  Berdichef.  A market  is  morrover 
held  daily,  and  the  transactions  are 
considerable,  particularly  after  harvest 
time.  There  is  a large  garden  be- 
longing to  the  governmeut,  on  the  river 
Sugakley,  2 v.  out  of  Elizavetgrad,  It 
covers  nearly  60  acres,  and  existed 
prior  to  the  progress  made  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  in  New  Russia.  The  tumuli 
of  which  the  traveller  has  heard  so 
much  throughout  his  journey  south- 
wards are  very  numerous  here. 


4th  Section:  Elizavetgrad  to 

Odkssa.  Distance  445  v.  (297  m.). 
Fare  Rs.  13.35. 

The  principal  stats,  on  this  Section 
are 

Olviopol,  139  V.  (93  m.).  District 
toAvn.  Pop.  4000. 

Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Siiiiulia  with  the  Bug  (which  is  here 
spanned  by  a tine  rly.  bridge),  Olvi- 
opol,  although  a mean-looking  town 
of  wooden  hovels,  is  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  regards  trade, 
being  in  the  centre  of  a district 
abounding  in  wlieat.  The  rly.  from 
Balta,  opened  1868,  has  considerably 
added  to  its  importance,  which  in  early 
clays  was  in  a great  measure  strate- 
gical. The  Siniiiha  river  was  in  the 
17th  cent,  the  Polish  boundary,  and  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
on  an  island  of  the  Bug,  once  stood 
a fastness  of  Cossack  sea-robbers, 
who  more  than  once  harassed  the  Poles, 
although  not  without  paying  dearly  for 
it  on  several  occasions.  In  order  to 
put  ail  end  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Cossacks,  the  Russian  government  re- 
solved to  fortify  the  course  of  the 
Siniiiha  and  the  Biig.  In  1761  the 
fortifications  became  the  peaceful  re- 
sort of  traders  and  the  seat  of  a custom- 
house. The  great  commercial  high- 
way from  Poland  to  Otcliakof  passed 
through  it.  In  1770  the  fortifications 
were  rebuilt,  and  in  1782  the  place 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a town  and 
called  Olviopol,  after  an  ancient  Greek 
colony  that  stood  on  the  1.  hank  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Bug. 

The  subsequent  war  with  Turkey 
removed  the  Russian  frontier  to  the 
Dniester,  and  Olviopol  lost  its  military 
impoi  tiince.  The  town  now  trends  for 
about  5 m.  along  the  2 rivers,  but  it 
has  scarcely  any  streets.  Its  southern 
part  is  frequently  inundated  by  the 
Bug,  which,  before  the  construction  of 
the  rly.  bridge,  was  crossed  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  About  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Siniiiha  are  the 
remains  of  fortifications.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Olviopol  are  much  engaged  in 
carrying  wheat  in  barges  to  Nicola ef, 
Voznesensk,  and  Odessa. 

« Balta,  219  v.  (165  m.).  Pop. 

11,000. 

Balta  is  the  chief  town  of  a district 
in  the  fertile  province  of  PodolLa, 
watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  the  Biig, 
and  having  more  than  a million  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation.  The  vine 
flourishes  throughout  the  Balta  dis- 


trict, and  the  grazing  of  cattle  is  pur- 
sued on  a large  scale.  The  immense 
trade  in  raw  products,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  such  fertility  and 
riches,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
Jews,  who  constitute  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Balta,  and  who  render  it  one 
of  the  most  disgustingly  dirty  places 
in  the  S.  of  Russia.  Balta  is  i enowned 
for  its  great  horse  fair  (the  best  in  S. 
Russia),  held  in  May. 

Birzula,  270  V.  (180  m.).  Junc- 
tion stat.  of  Kief  - Odessa  line,  ride 
Rte  22.  The  land  beloiigs  to  Count 
Sebach.  the  famous  Saxon  Minister  for 
Foreign  affairs.  The  head,  tail,  trunk, 
and  jaws  of  a mastodon  were  dis- 
covered at  Birzula  in  a petrified  state 
in  the  aticient  bed  of  a river.  Several 
turquoises  of  a bright  blue  had  formed 
in  the  teeth  and  jaw,  proving  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Persian  theory  of  the 
formation  of  those  stones  from  masto- 
don teeth.  The  stomach  of  the  ani- 
mal was  in  the  condition  of  a jelly 
when  seen  by  Mr.  Consul  Stevens, 
who  ofiered  to  preserve  these  interest- 
ing remains  for  the  British  Museum, 
which  declined  to  purchase  them. 

Razdelnaya,  378  v.  (258  m.).  Junc- 
tion stat.  of  line  to  Kishenef  and  Un- 
geni,  vide  Rte.  18. 

The  4th  stat.  beyond  is 

Odessa  (Kulikovo-pole  stat.),  445  v. 
(297  m.).  On  the  coast  of  Black  Sea. 
Pop.  190,000. 

Hotels : H.  de  Londres,  on  the  Boule- 
vard ' cuisine  excellent)  ; H.  du  Nord, 
in  Theatre-lane ; S.  de  I’Europe, 
very  good  and  respectable  ; H.  de  St* 
Pe'tersbourg ; H.  Suisse,  in  Lange- 
ron-st. ; H.  Central,  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral ; H.  de  Crimee  ; H.  d’Angleterre  ; 
with  sundry  other  second  and  third- 
class  hotels. 

Cafes:  Richelieu,  “Cafe  de  la  Ma- 
rine; lioth  indifierent. 

Confectioners  and  Padr)jcooliS,  for 
luncheon  : E.  Zambrini,  Palais  Royal  ; 
Barghetti,  Italian-street ; Robinat, 
Richelieu-st. 

Cluhs : Odessa,  formerly  the  Eng- 
lish Club  and  still  so  called;  the 
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Eiissian  Steam  Navigation  Club, 
the  principal  resort  of  commercial 
men  and  a petite  Bourse  on  winter 
evenings.  Harmonia  Germanica,  or 
German  Club,  and  Nobility  Club 
where  amateur  theatricals  aie  fre- 
quently performed  in  German;  and 
Beseda,  of  which  the  members  are 
jn’incipally  Jews. 

Fe/imZes.— Drojkis  are  to  be  found 
at  every  corner ; they  have  generally 
2 horses;  the  fare  is  20  copecks  per 
course,  or  50  copecks  the  hour.  Brough- 
ams, landaus,  barouches  and  open  and 
covered  carriages,  if  one  horse,  75  co- 
pecks ; if  two  horses,  1 ruble  per  hour  ; 
it  is  always  best  to  agree  beforehand 
with  the  driver. 

History  of  the  town— In  the  earliest 
ages  settlements  and  seapoi  ts  existed  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  betwt  en 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  One 
of  these  was  called  Odessus,  after 
a Greek  town  in  Thrace,  and  was 
situated  at  a short  distance  N.E.  of 
the  modern  city.  The  great  migra- 
tion of  peoples  which  took  place  in  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries  destroyed  those 
settlements  and  their  trade,  and  for 
nearly  ten  centuries  there  is  no  account 
of  their  being  re-established.  It  is 
supposed  that  in  the  9th  cent.'  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  m 
the  possession  of  a Slavonian  tribe. 
Somewhat  later,  when  the  Genoese 
l)egan  to  visit  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
they  gave  the  present  site  of  Odessa 
the  name  of  “ La  Ginestra,”  probably 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
overgrown  with  the  genista  tinctoria, 
or  d\  er’s  broom  ; but  they  marked  no 
settlements  as  existing  tliere  on  their 
charts.  From  the  14th  cent,  tlie 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  was  claimed 
by  the  Princes  of  Lithuania.  In  139G 
Olgerd,  a Lithuanian  general,  defeated 
oil  that  coast  three  Tartar  chiefs,  one 
of  whom,  called  Bek-Hadji,  had  but 
a short  time  previously  founded  on  the 
present  site  of  Odes.sa  a fortress  which 
he  named  Hadji-Bey.  First  the  Lithua- 
nians, then  the  Poles,  held  possession 
of  the  coast  until  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  cent.,  when  Hadji-Bey  and  its 
neighbourhood  fell  under  the  do- 


minion of  the  Tartars.  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  merchants  wei  e,  however, 
permitted  to  continue  their  trade  there, 
and  to  raise  salt  from  the  lagoons  in 
the  vicinity. 

To  this  day  tlie  Turks  call  Odessa 
“Hodjia,”  whiGi  in  Turkish  means 
“ merchant, while  “ bey  ” means  a 
rich  or  great  man.  In  this  sense 
Hodjia-Bey  means  “ merchant  prince.” 

When  the  Turks  began  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  Black  Sea,  they 
placed  garrisons  and  raised  fortiti- 
cations  at  several  points  along  the 
coast.  Thus  in  1764,  while  making 
ready  for  a war  with  Russia,  they 
built  the  fortress  of  Yani-Dunya,  at 
Hodjia-Bey.  In  1769  the  Zaporogian 
Cossacks  burnt  its  suburbs,  but  having 
no  cannon  were  unable  to  take  the 
fortress.  The  Treaty  of  Kinardji  se- 
cured it  to  the  Turks,  who  found  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  works. 
Wlien  Russia  went  to  war  again  with 
Turkey  in  1787,  the  “ Ataman  ” of 
the  Bbick  Sea  Cossacks  attacked 
Hodjia-Bey  and  set  tire  to  its  stores, 
but  the  fortress  only  fell  in  1789,  to 
Brigadier  Do  Ribas,  who  commanded 
the  vanguard  of  the  corps  of  General 
Gudovitch,  then  engaged  in  making 
a reconnaissance  at  the  lower  course 
of  the  Dniester.  On  the  14th  (26th) 
September,  1789,  De  Ribas  led  his 
troops  to  the  assault  under  a heavy 
fire  both  from  the  citadel  and  from  the 
Turkish  ships  in  the  roads.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  left  face  of  the 
fortress  was  penetrated,  and  the  gar- 
rison yielded.  By  the  treaty  of  Jassy, 
1791,  Hodjia-Bey,  with  the  whole  of 
the  province  of  Otchakof,  was  annexed 
to  Russia. 

A new  fortress  was  founded  at 
Hodjia-Bey  in  1793,  and  in  1794  its 
builder,  De  Ribas,  obtained  permission 
to  establish  a mercantile  city  in  its 
vicinity.  The  construction  of  the  town 
and  liarbour  was  intrusted  by  Cathe- 
rine the  Great  to  Do  Ribas  and  Do 
Volant,  who  employed  for  that  puipose 
the  troops  in  garrison  at  Hodjia-Bey. 
Greeks  and  Albanians  were  attracted 
to  the  sjwt,  so  that  in  1795  Hodjia-Bey 
had  a population  of  more  than  2000 
souls  in  addition  to  its  garrison,  and  it 
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was  then  named  Odessa,  after  tlie 
ancient  colony  already  mentioned.  In 
1796  the  new  port  was  entered  by  86 
foreign  ships,  and  its  commercial  im- 
portance began  to  advance  rapidly. 
The  accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
put  a stop  to  the  works,  and  De  Kibas 
was  recalled.  In  1800,  however,  the 
privileges  of  Odessa  were  confirmed, 
and  a sum  of  250,000  roubles  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finishing  the  construction  of 
the  port.  The  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
renewed  the  privileges  for  a term  of 
25  years,  freed  the  town  from  the 
quartering  of  troops — then  a great 
hardship — allotted  one- tenth  of  the 
customs’  duties  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and 
caused  two  new  piers  to  be  built. 
But  the  prosperity  of  Odessa  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  talents  and  energy  of  Duke 
Emanuel  de  Kiclielieu,  a French  emi- 
grant, who  was  made  its  first  governor 
in  1830.  Eleven  years  later,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Langeron,  the 
population  had  grown  from  9000  to 
25,000. 

The  principal  streets  were  laid  out 
and  lighted  by  him.  He  built  the 
quarantine  (in  the  old  fortress),  the 
mole,  warehouses  for  foreign  goods, 
and  a theatre.  With  every  opportunity 
of  enriching  himself,  the  Duke  is  said 
to  have  left  Odessa  with  a small  port- 
manteau containing  his  uniform  and 
two  shirts,  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
come having  been  disbursed  in  reliev- 
ing the  distress  of  immigrants  wdio 
generally  arrived  in  a great  state  of 
destitution.  His  amiable  and  charit- 
able qualities  endeared  him  to  all 
classes,  and  his  departure  was  greatly 
regretted. 

In  1817  Odessa  obtained  the  privi- 
leges of  a free  port  for  30  years.  In 
1822,  however,  it  having  become 
known  that  the  freedom  was  about  to 
be  abolished,  the  foreign  merchants 
were  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  town, 
when  the  obnoxious  order  was  rescind- 
ed, and  Count  Langeron,  the  governor, 
who  had  advocated  the  measure,  was 
dismissed.  Its  privilege  as  a free  port 
was  again  extended  after  the  Crimean 
War,  and  finally  ceased  in  1858,  when 
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an  annual  subsidy  was  granted  in  lieu. 
The  town  owes  much  of  its  present 
greatness  to  Prince  Woronzotf,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Odessa  as  Gover- 
nor-General of  New  Eussia  in  1823. 
He  caused  “ the  Duke’s  Garden  ” to  be 
laid  out,  and  a monster  staircase  on 
arches  to  be  built  from  the  end  of  the 
Boulevard  to  the  shore  under  the  cliff. 
Many  educational  and  ciuiritable  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  the  University, 
were  founded  during  his  tenure  of 
office ; the  harbour  was  also  deepened, 
and  many  other  useful  works  were 
begun  and  completed. 

On  the  10th  (22nd)  April,  1854, 
Odessa  was  bombarded  during  12  hrs. 
by  an  Anglo-French  squadron.  The 
Tiger  frigate  went  ashore  on  the  12th 
May  near  the  city,  and  was  set  on  fire 
by  the  shore  batteries.  Her  com- 
mander, Giffard,  had  both  his  legs 
blown  off  and  died  on  being  landed, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  Lander  and 
Yeames  enclosure  in  the  town  ceme- 
tery, behind  the  small  cemetery  ch., 
at  the  top  of  Preobrajenskaya-st., 
near  the  Liprandi  family  enclosure. 
Captain  Gifiard’s  nephew  and  two 
other  officers  of  the  wrecked  ship  were 
also  killed,  but  dying  in  quarantine, 
are  buried  in  the  Lazzaretto  enclosure, 
through  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
which  fact,  many  travellers  seeking 
the  tombs  are  disappointed.  The 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Tiger  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  but  not  before 
they  had  burnt  the  ship’s  colours  and 
papers.  The  flag  exhibited  in  one  of 
the  chs.  at  St.  Petersburg  as  that 
of  the  Tiger  belonged  merely  to  one  of 
its  boats. 

In  1861  gas  was  introduced,  and  in 
1866-67  Mr.  Furness,  the  great  Eng- 
lish contractor,  began  to  pave  the 
town  very  efficiently,  although  with 
great  loss  to  himself,  owing  to  cer- 
tain proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
municipality  which  were  long  the  sub- 
ject of  a lawsuit,  terminated  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Furness.  The  city  is  now  to  a 
great  extent  paved  in  an  admirable 
manner  with  granite  paving,  which  has 
been  chiefly  quarried  and  prepared  at 
Alexandrovka,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bug;  but  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
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that  some  granite  paving  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Guernsey 
was  imported  by  the  contractor,  and 
used  in  the  streets  of  Odessa. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  at 
Odessa  amounts  to  the  annual  value 
of  10 J million  rubles,  while  the  ex- 
ports are  also  officially  valued  at  56 
millions.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
article  of  export  (17i  millions).  It  is 
brought  to  Odessa  by  railway,  and  by 
barges  down  the  Dnieper;  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  from 
Nicolaef  to  Zna:nenka,  Odessa  has  lost 
the  supplies  of  Poltava,  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Kharkof,  Kursk,  Orel,  Eka- 
teriiioslaf,  &c.  Wool  is  also  exported 
in  considerable  quantities  (3|  millions). 
The  port  is  annually  visited  by  1300 
to  1500  vessels,  of  which  about  300  are 
under  Britisn  colours. 

TopograijJiy,  &o. — Should  the  tra- 
veller have  reached  Odessa  from  the 
interior  of  Russia,  he  will  be  struck 
with  the  bright  and  European  aspect 
of  the  great  mercantile  city,  which, 
being  built  principally  of  stone,  is 
totally  unlike  any  other  Russian  town. 
Favoured,  however,  as  Odessa  is  by  its 
position  on  the  sea,  it  is  bordered  on 
the  left  side  by  a dreary  steppe  of  so 
intractable  a soil  that  trees  and  shrul)S, 
with  the  exception  of  the  acacia, 
rarely  attain  any  size,  and  in  many 
places  will  not  even  live.  A nanow 
slip  along  the  sea-shore  is  about  the 
ouly  oasis  of  vegetation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city.  The  climate  is 
very  unequal,  and,  the  town  being 
built  on  a limestone  cliff  of  a very 
crumbling  nature,  the  dunt  during 
summer  is  almost  insupportable.  There 
has  also  been  another  and  a greater 
evil — the  want  of  fresh  water ; the 
greater  part,  indeed  nearly  all,  of  this 
necessary  of  life  having  formerly  been 
brought  from  a considerable  distance 
througli  an  aqueduct ; but  English 
capital  and  enterprise,  represented  by 
the  Odessa  Water- works  Company, 
Limited,  have  remedied  this  great 
defect,  and  supplied  Odessa  abundantly 
with  pure  water  from  the  Dniester, 
30  m.  distant.  Fuel,  however,  is  still 
very  searce  and  dear. 

Hassia. — 1875. 


The  principal  promenade  is  the 
Boulevard,  where  a military  band  per- 
forms several  times  a week  during  the 
summer,  when  a stranger  may  see  the 
^Ute  of  the  place.  There  is  in  the 
centre  of  this  walk  a bronze  statue  of 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu ; he  is  looking 
towards  the  sea,  and  facing  the  mon- 
ster staircase  already  mentioned.  A 
monument  to  Prince  Woronzoff  will  be 
seen  in  the  square  next  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, in  which  stands  his  tomb,  under 
a canopy,  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  nave. 
Tiie  Woronzoff  house,  a princely  man- 
sion, is  on  the  cliff  at  the  end  of  the 
boulevard. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  this  is  the 
Exchange,  or  Town  Hall.  Not  far 
from  it  is  the  Marie  Theatre,  leased 
to  a French  impresa  for  winter  perfor- 
mances. Russian  plays  and  operas 
are  given  in  a Theatre.  A handsome 
Opera  House  is  about  to  be  built. 
The  Hermitage  Theatre  is  a Circus  in 
winter,  and  an  opera  house  in  summer. 
There  are  13  Russo-Greek  chs.  at 
Odessa,  and  no  fewer  than  20  Jewish 
synagogues  and  schools. 

The  Cathedral  stands  conspicu- 
ously in  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
in  the  middle  of  aii  immense  square 
planted  with  trees.  This  ch,  is  of 
considerable  size;  it  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a lai'ge  cupola.  Two  of  its  fagades 
presont  fine  porticoes,  each  with  a row 
of  columns.  The  interior  is  very  chaste, 
spacious,  and  elegant,  and  its  floor 
is  formed  of  white  and  grey  marble. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
town  may  be  mentioned  the  University 
of  Neiv  Russia,  established  1865.  This 
was  formerly  the  Richelieu  Lyceum, 
founded  by  the  Duke.  It  is  a very  ex- 
tensive edifice,  and  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  square,  divided  by  a line  of 
buddings  in  the  middle.  The  University 
Museum,  containing  some  good  and 
interesting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, is  well  worth  a visit.  We  may 
mention  the  bones  and  entire  heads  of 
85  antediluvian  animals  d scovered  in 
1874,  in  the  Novikof  ravine  (B(dha), 
near  Odessa.  Behind  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Michael  is  a new  Astronomical 
Observatory,  connected  with  the  Uni- 
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versity,  and  where  there  is  one  of  the 
latest  improved  Repsdal  telescopes. 
The  Library  of  the  Slavonian  Com- 
mittee, in  Cathedral-square,  is  also 
worthy  of  mention.  At  the  Pere.^yp  is 
the  extensive  steam  factory  of  Bellino 
Fendricli,  a fine  establishment,  due 
to  the  active  mind  and  energy  of  Mr. 
.John  Cook,  an  English  engineer  of 
great  mechanical  talent.  The  total 
number  of  factories  and  mills  is  130, 
and  comprise  every  branch  of  industry, 
and  since  the  supply  of  water  new 
ones  are  springing  up  rapidly.  Some 
of  the  granaries  are  worthy  of  notice  ; 
they  are  remarkably  well  built  of 
stone.  That  of  Babansky,  in  the  ra- 
vine is  of  immense  extent,  and  has  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  streets 
looking  towards  the  Quarantine,  which 
was  formerly  the  fortress.  It  is  now 
the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  and  be- 
longs to  government.  The  Emperor  s 
Palace,  on  the  Boulevard,  is  also 
worthy  of  a visit.  It  was  arranijed 
and  decorated  by  and  after  the  ideas 
of  a peasant  called  Volkof,  who  having 
amassed  wealth  as  a contractor, 
possessed  this  and  other  fine  houses 
in  Odessa.  He  ended  in  a debtor’s 
prison  and  went  mad.  Some  of  the 
furniture  of  this  house  or  palace, 
bought  by  Volkof  abroad,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Doges  of 
Venice.  The  Greek  and  other  Bazaars 
merit  attention,  particularly  to  a person 
landing  here  ; tliey  afford  opportunities 
for  observing  local  and  national  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  Jews^  MarJcet,  and  their  Ceme- 
tery to  the  W.  of  the  city,  deserve  a 
visit. 

Travellers  who  have  time  to  kill 
while  waiting  for  a steamer  may  walk 
to  the  N.E.  part  of  Odessa,  towards  a 
hill  beyond  the  rly.  to  Balta,  on  which 
will  be  found  a tumulus  and  some  40 
gravestones.  A fine  view  will  be  ob- 
tained there  of  Odessa,  the  Bay,  Kin- 
burn  Point,  &c. 

Odessa  is  rich  in  public  institutions, 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals.  The 
Public  Library,  where  exists  a jire- 
tended  original  Talmud,  is  in  Greek- 
street;  it  is  small,  but  well  chosen. 
The  Museum  contains  many  objects  of 


antiquity  from  the  sites  of  ancient 
Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
particularly  from  those  of  Olbia,  Kher- 
sonesus,  Paiiticapseum,  &c.  &c.  Some 
of  the  vases  and  medals  are  worthy  of 
observation,  and  a gold  medal  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  is  in  remarkable 
preservation.  Two  gold  coins  of 
Panticapseum  are  worthy  of  notice; 
also  Kocuisko’s  cartridge-case.  And 
last,  although  not  least  in  interest, 
is  a japanned  flat  candle-stick,  once 
the  property  of  the  philanthropic 
Howard ; it  is  preserved  with  great 
care.  The  sight  of  this  relic  will 
call  up  a host  of  feelings  connected 
with  the  remembiance  of  his  fate,  and 
emotions  of  admiration  and  respect  for 
his  unwearied  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.* 

Odessa  has  several  Tea  and  Supper 
Gardens,  where,  throughout  the  tine 
season,  the  traveller  may  pass  a most 
pleasant  evening. 

It  also  enjoys  an  Etablissement  de 
Bains,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Boule- 
vai’d,  and  mineral  waters  are  sold  at 
an  establishment  in  the  town  garden. 
The  public  slaughtering -houses  are  on  a 
large  scale.  Many  thousunds  of  cattle 
are  there  boiled  down  for  the  tallow. 
It  is  a singular,  but  not  very  agree- 
able spectacle.  A drive  to  the  race- 
course  and  to  the  villas  on  the  sea- 
coast  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
traveller.  About  2 m.  out  of  town  is 
a fine  country  house  and  garden  which 
once  belonged  to  a Count  Hazumofshi, 
who,  having  quarrelled  with  his  next 
of  kin,  purposely  squandered  his  for- 
tune in  excavating  vast  subterranean 
galleries  on  his  estate.  It  stands  next 
to  a public  garden,  which  was  once 
Bichelieu’s,  and  its  present  proprietor 
is  Mr.  Zarifi,  a Greek  merchant  at 
Odessa,  whose  permission  to  visit  the 
garden  will  be  easily  obtained.  An- 
other very  agreeable  spot  is  Villa 
Cortazzi,  the  country-house  of  the 
Cortazzi  family.  Every  shrub  and 
tree  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Cortazzi,  an  English  gentleman  who 
resided  at  Odessa  30  years.  The  spot 
is  notable  for  the  stranding  of  the 

* Vide  Etc.  27  for  ftii  account  of  his  death. 
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Tiger,  her  wounded  officers  and  crew 
having  been  landed  and  lodged  as 
prisoners  on  this  English  property. 

I Another  pretty  spot  is  SclmUz's  'picnic 
gardens  at  Lustdorf,  10  miles  from 
I Odessa,  a German  colony  and  watering 
place  on  the  Black  Sea,  near  Cape 
' Fontaine,  on  which  is  an  Electric 
' Lighthouse,  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  traveller.  Another  place 
' of  resort  out  of  town,  and  particularly 
in  the  evening,  is  the  country  house 
that  once  belonged  to  Count  Longeron. 

' Music,  fire-works,  and  the  best  of  sea- 
baths  are  provided  there  for  the  enter- 
( tainment  of  the  public.  There  is  also 
i a Botanical  Garden  outside  the  town, 
but,  as  said  before,  the  difficulties  of 
soil,  drought,  and  frost  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
Melons  are  raised  in  the  gardens  in 
the  environs  of  the  city;  they  are  of 
I a very  inferior  sort,  but  Odessa  im- 
ports in  the  season  the  best  kinds  of 
I this  fruit  from  Aleshki,  near  Kherson, 

I and  from  the  villages  of  Kherson. 

I The  Odessa  grapes  are  delicious,  and 
the  environs  produce  good  pears, 
primes,  apricots,  damsons,  peaches, 
and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  nearly 
every  known  vegetable. 

Divine  Service. — There  is  no  Eng- 
lish ch.  at  Odessa,  properly  so  called  ; 
but  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
maintains  (with  the  assistance  of  vo- 
luntary contributions)  a minister,  who 
holds  regular  service  in  tlie  British 
Chapel,  where  the  service  is  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  form. 

Consulate. — A British  Consul-Gene- 
ral resides  at  Odessa. 

Steamers. — Departures  almost  daily 
by  English  steamers  for  Constanti- 
nople. Russian,  Austrian,  Italian, 
French,  and  other  steamers  leave 
frequently.  For  information  apply  to 
Suppicich  Brothers,  ship  agents,  and 
to  the  Russian  Steam.  Navigation 
Company,  and  consult  the  several 
Routes. 

For  the  Crimean  and  Caucasus 
steamers,  vide  Sects.  III.  and  IV. 


ROUTE  22. 

ST.  PETERSBUEG  OB  MOSCOW  TO  ODESSA 

BY  OREL,  KURSK,  KIEF,  KAZATIN,  AND 

JMERINKA,  WITH  BRANCH  LINE  TO 

BOMNY. 

[This  route  to  Odessa  is  longer  than 
that  by  Kharkof,  but  it  gives  travellers 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  Kief.  The 
total  distance  to  Odessa  via  Kief  is 
1557  V.  (1037  m.).] 

Through  tickets  obtainable  at  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow. 

For  journey  to  Kursk,  vide  Rte.  21. 

From  Kursk  the  journey  will  be 
continued  as  follows : 

1st  Section.  Kursk  to  Kief.  Distance 
442  V.  (295  m.). 

Country  rather  pretty,  although  only 
a level  steppe,  with  a range  of  low 
hills. 

Time  occupied  15  hrs.  by  fast  train. 
Fare,  Rs.  13.26. 

The  principal  stats,  on  this  line 
are : 

Korenevo,  111  V.  (74  m.).  Very 
good  buffet ; breakfast  here. 

Konotop,  235  v.  (157  m.).  District 
town  in  prov.  of  Chernigof.  Pop. 
10,000.  Good  buffet. 

Bakhmatch,  261  V.  (174  m.). 

[Junction  with  line  to  Minsk  (vide 
Rte.  24),  and  with  continuation  of 
line  southwards  to  Rornny,  distance 
73  v.  (49  m.),] 
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This  small  town  stands  on  the  r. 
Esutcha.  It  dates  from  the  17th  cent., 
and  suffered  much  from  the  Poles. 
Its  trade  is  inconsiderable,  and  it  is 
only  important  as  a Ply.  Junction. 

Nejin,  324  V.  (216  m.).  District 
town  in  prov.  of  Chernigof.  Pop. 
20,000. 

The  river  Ostra,  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  was  canalized  in  1812,  but  is 
now  silted  up.  The  town  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  12th  cent.,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  It  has 
a small  Greek  pop.,  which  enjoys 
privilege^  dating  from  the  17th  cent. 
The  Catli.  of  St.  Nicholas  was  built 
in  the  17th  cent.,  but  the  chs.  of 
Nejin  are  not  particularly  handsome. 
The  5th  Stat.  beyond  is 

Kief,  442  v.  (295  m.)  from  Kursk. 
Chief  town  of  province.  Pop.  100,000.* 

Hotels : Grand  Hotel,  best ; H.  Mas- 
siou  ; new  and  very  good.  Booms  from 
1 to  10  rs.  Dinners,  1 r.  Bath  room. 
Interpreter,  and  commissioner  attached 
to  hotel.  H.  d’Europe  and  H.  Gastro- 
nome, likewise  recommended.  Prices 
are  higher  than  usual  between  1st 
and  20th  Feb.  to.s.),  when  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors  come  into  the  city 
to  make  their  “contracts”  for  the 
supply  of  beetroot-sugar,  grain,  &c., 
and  for  the  sale  of  real  property.  The 
charge  for  a bedroom  ranges  between 
1 and  8 rs.  Table  d’hote,  1 r.  The 
beer  of  Kief  is  very  good. 

Commissionnaires,  speaking  French, 
German,  and  Kussian,  about  3 rs.  a day. 

Vehicles. — Phaetons  with  2 horses, 
5 rs.  a-day.  The  drojky  fare  is  about 
50  c.  per  hour. 

History. — Kief,  “ the  Jerusalem  of 
Eussia,”  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Europe.  Its  authentic  his- 
tory begins  with  the  arrival  of  two 
Variag  or  Norman  knights,  Askold  and 
Dyr,  with  their  comrades,  who  left 
Novgorod  to  take  possession  of  it. 
With  a fleet  of  200  vessels  the  Nor- 

*  In  summer,  a camp  of  20,000  men  is  formed  i 
at  Kief. 


man  princes  of  Kief  sailed  along  the 
Dnieper  and  Euxine,  and  reached  By- 
zantium, where  the  knights  embraced 
Christianity.  In  882  Oleg  came  to 
Kief,  with  Igor,  the  youthful  son  of 
Rurik,  killed  treacherously  the  two 
knights,  and,  taking  possession  of  the 
city,  determined  that  it  should  be 
“ the  mother  of  Russian  towns.” 

From  that  period  Kief  became  the 
capital  of  the  Russian  principalities. 
Olga,  Regent  at  Kief  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  son  of  Igor,  embraced 
Christianity  at  Constantinople  about 
A-.n,  955.  {Vide  Plistorioal  Notice.) 
Under  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir, 
who  finally  introduced  the  Cliristian 
religion  into  Eussia,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  several  of  his  successors.  Kief 
acquired  much  importance  and  grew 
prosperous  from  its  connection  with  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Ancient  writers 
affirm  that  in  the  11th  cent,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  400  churches  within  its 
walls.  In  the  year  1017  a fire  almost 
entirely  consumed  it.  The  deatii  of 
Yaroslaf  (1054)  led  to  intestine  com- 
motions and  wars  which  more  than 
once  caused  the  city  to  change  masters. 
In  1240  the  Tartars  took  it  and  sacked 
it.  In  1320  Gue'de'min,  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, drove  out  the  Tartars,  and  an- 
nexed the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
country  to  Lithuania.  In  1496  and 
1500  the  Tartars  again  ravaged  the 
ill-fated  city.  The  subsequent  fate  of 
Kief  will  be  best  described  in  a short 
history  of  the  S.W.  provinces,  of  which 
it  is  now  the  seat  of  government. 

Volhynia,  Kief,  and  Podolia  have  a 
Pop.  of  about  6 millions.  Volhynia  lies 
in  the  basin  of  the  Prypet  river,*  and 
is  very  fertile  in  the  southern  districts, 
which  were  once  covered  with  castles 
and  flourishing  cities  connected  with 
the  history  of  Poland.  Jitomir  is  the 
only  town  that  has  risen  since  the  an- 
nexation of  Volhynia  to  the  empire  of 
Russia.  Podolia  is  the  country  com- 
prised between  the  Bug  and  the  middle 
part  of  the  Dniester.  From  time  im- 
memorial this  has  been  a land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  province  of  Kief  is  almost 
equally  fertile.  Beetroot  is  very  much 
cultivated  there,  and  many  thousands 
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of  the  population  are  engaged  in  ex- 
tracting sugar  from  it. 

This  was  anciently  called  the  Uk- 
I raine,  or  border  country,  and  beyond  it 
were  the  uninhabited  Steppes  by  which 
the  Mongols  advanced  to  overrun  Eu- 
; rope.  The  semi-nomadic  population 
i of  the  Ukraine  were  early  called  Cos- 
I sacks.  From  the  princes  of  the  house 
I of  Kurik,  these  provinces  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Lithuania  and  Poland, 

I after  having  been  devastated  by  the 
Tartars  in  12.38.  At  the  union  of 
- Lithuania  with  Poland  (1386)  the 
whole  of  “ Southern  Kuthenia  ” was 
1 annexed  to  Poland.  Polish  nobles  ob- 
tained large  grants  of  unpopulated 
! lands  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and 
built  castles,  under  the  shadows  of 
' which  arose  towns  and  villages.  By 
I the  union  of  Lublin  (1569)  the  three 
I provinces  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
Kief  were  recognised  as  constituent 
portions  of  Poland.  But  they  were 
later  ceded  in  part  to  Kussia,  which, 
however,  by  the  treaty  of  Viazma,  in 
1634,  recognised  the  right  of  Poland  to 
Smolensk,  Chernigof,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Ukraine  on  both  banks  of  the 
Dnieper.  The  Cossacks  soon  after  be- 
came very  troublesome.  They  were 
continually  undertaking  expeditions 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  and 
laying  Poland  open  to  the  imputation 
of  a want  of  good  faith  and  a disregard 
of  treaties.  Kecruited  from  the  dregs 
of  Polish  society,  and  scorned  by  the 
Polish  aristocracy,  the  Cossacks  were 
very  democratic  in  spirit. 

Religious  dissension,  caused  by  the 
conversion  of  a portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  provinces  to 
Catholicism,  gave  the  Cossacks  another 
cause  of  disaffection.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  ambitious  and  clever  Polish 
noble,  Bogdan  Khmelnitski,  whom 
they  elected  Hetman,  they  rose  in  1648 
and  devastated  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
the  Ukraine  during  20  years.  The 
Hetman,  unable  to  resist  the  Polish 
arms,  became  a vassal  of  the  Khan  of 
the  Crimea,  but,  finding  his  protection 
insufficient,  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Tsar  Alexis  of  Moscow  in  1657. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Andrussof  (1667), 
Poland  and  the  Tsar  agreed  to  divide 


.-Kief. 

the  Ukraine  into  two  parts,  the  former 
retaining  the  Ukraine  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  Moscovy 
taking  the  Ukraine  on  its  left  bank 
and  the  town  of  Kief.  Southern  Ru- 
thenia  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland  until  the  second 
partition  in  1793,  when  the  whole  of 
the  provinces  of  Volhynia,Podolia,  and 
Kief  passed  finally  under  the  Russian 
sceptre. 

Topography. — Although  deprived  of 
much  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  the  city 
of  Kief  with  its  60  chs.  is,  neverthe- 
less, one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns 
in.  Russia.  Picturesquely  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  or  Bori- 
sthenes,  it  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal parts,  the  “ Old  Town,”  the 
“ Pecherskoi”  (also  called  the  “New 
Fort”),  and  the  “Podol”  (“Town 
on  the  Cliff”),  with  a huge  fortress 
to  defend  them  all.  The  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  runs  past  the  city,  are 
lofty,  and  on  two  steep  hills  are  situ- 
ated the  Old  Town  and  the  Pecherskoi 
division,  with  their  monastery,  fortress, 
and  bastions,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a deep  ravine,  while  the  Podol 
occupies  the  space  between  the  hills 
and  the  river,  where  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  town  are  transacted. 
The  Podol  portion  of  Kief  is  well  and 
regularly  laid  out,  interspersed  with 
trees  and  gardens,  and  forms  a strong 
contrast  to  the  old  parts  of  the  city, 
where,  at  almost  every  turn,  the  pic- 
turesque presents  itself  in  great  va- 
riety. The  site  of  the  Old  Town,  in 
remote  ages,  was  the  Sclavonian  Pan- 
theon. There  the  worshippers  of  Pe- 
run,  Horsa,  Lado,  and  other  idola- 
trous deities,  rendered  homage  to  their 
savage  gods;  and  there  the  rough 
Christian  Vladimir  erected  the  church 
of  St.  Basil  (still  standing),  on  the 
spot  long  decorated  by  the  teu)ple  of 
Perun,  the  Russian  Jupiter.  At  the 
noithern  end  of  the  high  land  on 
which  the  Old  Town  stands  is  part 
of  another  church  that  was  likewise 
erected  by  Vladimir.  The  immense 
earthen  walls  of  this  very  ancient  part 
of  Kief  enclose,  within  a small  space, 
several  churches,  as  well  as  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Sophia. 
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The  finest  view  of  the  Podol  part 
of  Kief  (which  contains  about  15  chs.) 
is  to  be  had  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Ch.  of  St.  Andrew.  The  gilt  domes  to 
the  rt.  belong  to  the  Bratsk i monas- 
tery ; while  to  the  1.  are  those  of  the 
Frolof  (Ascension)  Convent.  The  view 
is  particularly  striking  early  in  spring 
when  the  Dnieper  looks  like  one  vast 
lake. 

Sights.  — (1.)  Cath.  of  St.  Sophia 

Sophieshi  Sobor*’).  This  magnifi- 
cent structure  was  built  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Yaroslaf  in  1 037,  on  the  spot  and 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over 
the  Petchenegans.  Although  its  ori- 
ginal form  has  been  much  altered  by 
repairs  and  additions,  yet  it  is  replete 
with  religious  and  historical  recollec- 
tions. On  the  pillars  which  support 
the  cupola  frescoes  have  lately  been 
brought  to  light  representing  departed 
members  of  the  Uniat  hierarchy,  wear- 
ing the  Catholic  tonsure,  with  close- 
shaven  chins.  The  church  of  St.  So- 
hia  was  in  possession  of  the  Uniats 
etween  1590  and  1633,  when  some  of 
the  frescoes  on  its  walls  were  covered 
with  whitewash,  and  thus  preserved 
from  the  effect  of  time.  There  are 
some  curious  frescoes  along  the  walls 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  galleries, 
descriptive  of  a boar-hunt  and  other 
sports,  intermixed  with  drawings  of 
musicians,  dancers,  and  jugglers;  all 
apparently  cotemporaneous  with  the 
building  of  the  ch.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  a picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
in  mosaic- work,  by  Byzantine  ai  tists. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  is  also  depicted  in 
mosaic  on  the  eastern  wall  of  the  ch., 
and  there  are  many  other  specimens 
of  the  same  beautiful  work,  more  or 
less  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
and  all  of  the  highest  interest,  con- 
sidering their  extreme  antiquity. 

The  marble  tomb  of  Yaroslaf  stands 
in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Vladimir. 
It  is  curiously  carved.  The  principal 
relics  in  the  Cath.  of  St.  Sophia  are 
those  of  St.  Macarius,  Metropolitan 
of  Kief  A.D.  1495,  decapitated  by  the 
Tartars  in  1497.  The  church  vessels 
and  books  are  not  very  remarkable. 
Many  princes  of  Kief  lie  buried  here. 


The  Palace  of  the  Metropolitan  is 
close  to  the  cathedral,  and  shaded 
by  venerable  trees.  Some  remarkable 
remains  of  ancient  art  are  preserved 
in  it. 

(2.)  Ch.  of  St.  Basil  (“  Trehhsvia- 
titelei”),  in  the  Old  Town.  It  was 
founded  in  a.d.  989  by  Vladimir,  re- 
built in  the  12th  cent.,  and  again  in 
1695.  Restored  1826. 

(3.)  Ch.  of  St.  George.  Erected 
1744  on  the  site  of  a ch.  built  in  1674, 
which  again  had  replaced  a ch. 
dating  from  about  1051.  There  is  a 
monument  in  it  by  Canova  to  Con- 
stantine Ypsilanti,  Hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  who  died  in 
Kief  in  1816. 

A small  monument  is  erected  close 
to  this  ch.,  over  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
convent  of  St.  Irene.  The  remains  of 
an  old  wall  are  carefully  preserved 
as  marking  also  the  site  of  a gate  of 
gilt  bronze  by  which  the  town  was 
approached  in  the  days  of  Yaroslaf. 

4.  Ch.  of  St.  Andrew  (“  Andreya 
Pervozvannago  ”). 

This  ch.  is  of  very  elegant  dimen- 
sions, having  been  built  in  1744  by 
Count  Rastrelli  in  the  Louis  XV.  style. 
It  was  only  consecrated  in  1767.  The 
interior  is  more  particularly  light  and 
elegant,  the  colour  of  the  altar-screen 
being  pink  and  gold.  The  gilding  of 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  has  un- 
fortunately disappeared.  The  church 
stands  on  the  spot  on  which  St.  Andrew 
is  popularly  supposed  to  have  planted 
his  cross.  There  is  a picture  of  this 
legend  by  a Little-Russian  artist.  On 
the  corresponding  wall  is  a picture  of 
St.  Vladimir  selecting  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  the  Greek  patriarch 
triumphing.  Behind  the  altar-screen 
is  a tolerably  good  picture  on  panel 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  attributed  to 

L.  da  Vinci.  It  is  somewhat  damaged 
by  damp.  A large  cross,  said  to  be 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  Saviour’s 
cross,  stands  in  the  body  of  the  ch. 
It  was  brought  from  Mt.  Athos  by 

M.  Muravieff,  the  eminent  historian 
of  the  Russian  Church,  whose  house 
faces  the  ch.  of  St.  Andrew.  The 
relic  in  question  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  occu2^y  the  position  which 
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its  alleged  origin  sliould  claim.  A 
very  fine  view  will  be  obtained  from 
the  terrace  in  front  of  this  ch. 

5.  Dessiatinnaya  Ch.  This  was 
consecrated  in  1842.  It  stands  on  the 
site  and  foundations  of  a ch.  of  the 
same  name  which  was  founded  in  989, 
on  the  spot  where  the  earliest  Russian 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom,  but 
which  was  destioyed  by  the  T.irtars 
in  1240.  The  tomb  and  the  head  of 
St.  Vladimir  were  found  in  its  ruins 
in  1635,  and  several  other  cothns  and 
relics  were  discovered  in  1826,  when 
excavations  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  present  edifice,  which, 
although  heavy  and  somewhat  incon- 
gruous in  style,  is  nevertheless  con- 
sidered to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  ancient  Byzantine  building.  The 
mosaic  floor  in  front  of  the  altar  be- 
longed to  the  original  ch.  The  tomb 
of  grey  marble,  which  will  be  seen 
in  this  ch.,  has  been  erected  over  the 
coffin  of  St.  Vladimir,  a full-length 
representation  of  whom  has  been 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  tomb.  It 
is  ornamented  with  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  bears  the  date  (9S8)  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to 
Christianity.  Within  the  altar  are 
kept  two  balls  of  bronze  and  other 
small  relics  of  antiquity  which  were 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  ch. 

6.  Monastery  and  Ch.  of  St.  Michael. 
The  handsome  ch.  of  the  monastery 
will  be  recognized  by  its  7 gilt  cu- 
polas. It  was  originally  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  centy. 
King  Sigisinund  I.  ordered  the  mo- 
nastery and  church  to  be  restored  in 
1523.  In  1655  the  Hetman  Bogdan 
Khmelnitsky  caused  the  cupolas  to  be 
gilt.  They  had  also  anciently  been 
gilt,  for  the  old  name  of  the  monastery 
was  Zijlotoverlihny ^ or  “ gold-headed.” 
Five  of  the  seven  cupolas  are  ancient. 
Over  the  principal  portico  is  a bas- 
relief  representation  of  St.  Michael. 
The  relics  of  St.  Barbara  are  preserved 
in  a side  chapel  in  a silver  shrine 
( value<l  at  6000Z. ) presented  by 
Countess  Orloff  Chesmenskaya.  The 
image  of  St.  Michael  (after  Raphael) 
in  the  altar-screen  of  the  ch.,  orna- 
mented with  diamonds,  was  carried 


by  Alexander  I.  through  the  campaign 
of  1812.  It  is  valued  at  6000Z.  The 
ancient  mosaic  work  within  the  altar 
is  very  fine.  The  frescoes  in  the  porch 
represent  the  apparition  of  St.  Michael 
and  tliat  of  Barbara. 

7.  The  Brat  ski  Monastery.  The  ch. 
of  this  monastery  is  the  Cath.  of  the 
Podol  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a very 
handsome  light  building,  and  as  it  was 
principally  built  by  Mazeppa,  it  must 
have  been  originally  a Uniat  ch.  Its 
altars  are  light  and  elegant  and  quite 
unlike  those  in  several  other  orthodox 
chs.  The  W.  door,  of  iron  gilt,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  workmanship.  An  image 
of  the  Virgin  will  be  pointed  out  as 
having  performed  the  miraculous  feat 
of  bleeding  from  the  wound  which  a 
Tartar  spear  inflicted  on  the  cheek. 
The  building  on  the  S.  side  of  the  yard, 
formerly  a Jesuit  college,  is  at  present 
an  orthodox  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of 
high  repute  in  Russia.  The  wing  on 
the  N.  side  was  partly  erected  by 
Mazeppa  who  also  built  the  chapel 
whicli  occupies  a part  of  it  and  which 
now  belongs  to  the  academy.  In  the 
Library  next  to  the  chapel  will  be  seen 
portraits  of  Mazeppa,  Gallileo  and 
Toricelli,  as  well  as  a hideous  likeness 
of  the  empress  Cath.  II.  The  room 
next  to  it  also  contains  a collection  of 
‘portraits.,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Peter  Mogila  (1646) 
Superior  of  the  Lavra,  the  chancellors 
Zavadofski,  Bantysh-Kamenski  and 
Bezborodko,  Gregory  Skovoroda  (the 
philosopher  and  poet  of  Little  lUissia, 
1794),  the  poet  Lomonosof,  the  Het- 
mans Samuelovitdi  and  Bogdan 
Khmelnitski,  and  the  patriarch  Theo- 
phanes  of  Jerusalem.  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  portraits  are  mostly 
copies.  They  represent  chiefly  the 
illustrious  t<  achers  and  pupils  of  the 
academy  which  exist*  d as  a school  of 
learning  in  the  16th  cent.  Peter 
Mohila  reformed  it  in  1633,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  king  of  Poland,  after 
the  model  of  the  university  of  Cracow'. 
Its  stuilents  had,  already  in  1591,  com- 
posed a Slavono- Hellenic  grammar, 
which  was  the  only  grammar  of  the 
Russian  language  until  the  days  of 
liOmonosof.  Slavono  - Russian,  Sla- 
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voiio-Greek  and  Latin  Lexicons  were 
compiled  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
cent,  by  Berynda,  the  head  of  the 
printing  office  of  the  college  and  by 
Slavenitski,  one  of  its  professors.  The 
Synopsis,  or  first  Russian  history, 
brought  down  to  the  reign  of  Theodore, 
was  likewise  written  by  a rector  of  this 
famous  college,  which  subsequently 
sufteied  much  from  the  wars  between 
Russia  and  Poland.  Nevertheless,  it 
continued  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
cent,  to  supply  Russia  Proper  with 
professors,  theologians  and  bishops,  of 
Little-Russian  origin. 

The  institution,  however,  in  Russia 
of  schools  and  universities  deprived 
the  college  (which  was  converted  into 
an  academy  in  1701)  of  its  original 
pre-eminence.  It  is  now  much  resorted 
to  by  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  Ser- 
vians, Bulgarians,  and  Montenegrians, 
and  is  a kind  of  centre  of  Panslavist 
religious  unity.* 

Before  describing  the  tavra  or 
monastery,  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing monuments,  &c. 

8.  At  the  junction  of  the  “ Podol 
jiart  of  the  town  with  the  Krest- 
chatik  (leading  from  the  main  street) 
stands  a monument  (erected  1802)  that 
marks  the  site  of  the  fountain  at  which 
the  children  of  Vladimir  the  Great 
were  baptized.  It  is  a stuccoed  obelisk, 
78  ft.  high ; and  close  to  its  base  is  a 
wooden  crucifix,  bearing,  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  the  words  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.  The 
administration  of  tlie  baptismal  rite  to 
the  Russian  people,  at  the  period  of  the 
conversion  of  their  renowned  Grand 
Duke,  took  place  at  a spring  very  near 
tlie  spot  on  which  this  monument 
stands.  The  inscription  on  the  latter 
states  that  it  was  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  Kief  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
rights  of  their  ancient  city  by  Alex- 
ander I.  That  monarch  was,  how- 
ever, not  very  well  pleased  at  the 
erection  of  the  monument  (which  is 

* This  academy  has  published  an  interesting 
description  of  the  antiquities  of  Kief  in  the 
Russian  language.  There  is  also  a very  leariied 
description  of  the  city  by  N.  Zakref^lcy ; Kief, 
186S. 
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certainly  unworthy  of  the  event  which 
it  commemorates),  and  soon  after  re- 
moved the  governor-general  (an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  name  of  Fanshawe) 
for  having  allowed  it  to  be  erected 
without  Imperial  sanction. 

9.  Opposite  to  it,  on  an  eminence,  is 
a monument  to  St.  Vladimir,  erected 
in  1853,  and  cast  by  Baron  Klodt.  St. 
Vladimir  is  represented  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer.  The  height  of  the  outer 
monument  is  56  ft.  The  view  from 
the  monuments  will  reward  the  tra- 
veller for  visiting  them. 

10.  Monument  over  ruins  of  ancient 
convent  dedicated  to  St.  Irene.  (See 
ante  chs.) 

11.  The  Golden  Gate  {Zolotye'  Voroia') 
close  to  the  monument  just  mentione.d 
Very  little,  however,  of  the  ancient 
gate  by  which  Kief  was  approached  in 
the  11th  cent,  is  left.  The  sword  with 
which  Boleslas  of  Poland  opened  the 
famous  gilt  gate  of  Kief  was  used  at 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Poland 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Oath,  at 
Cracow. 

12.  Monument  to  Count  Alexis  Ko- 
hr insky,  a great  landed  proprietor  in 
the  province.  It  stands  opposite  the 
Kief-Odessa  rly.  station. 

13.  The  University  of  St.  Vladimir, 
removed  from  Wilna  in  1833,  is  fre- 
quented by  about  900  students.  The 
library  contains  107  000  vols.,  and  the 
collections  are  equally  complete. 

An  Observatory  is  attached  to  it,  as 
well  as  an  interesting  Museum  of  Anti- 
containing,  principally,  objects 
excavated  in  ruins  at  Kief.  There  is 
an  English  professor  at  this  univei  sity. 

14.  The  Emperor's  Palace  and  Gar- 
den are  very  prettily  situated  near  the 
Lavra.  The  palace  was  rebuilt  in 
1834,  the  original  building  having 
been  erected  in  1753. 

15.  The  Nicholas  Suspension  Bridge 
over  the  Dnieper  is  one  of  the  greatest 
modern  triumphs  of  engineering  art. 
It  was  built  between  1848  and  1855, 
by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Charles  Vig- 
noles.  Its  length  is  6755  ft.,  and  it 
cost  about  375,000Z.  The  lattice 
girder  bridge  over  which  the  Rly. 
passes  is  likewise  a splendid  structure. 
It  was  built  by  a Russian  engineer. 


Russia. 
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16.  The  Pechersh  Fortress  was  foun- 
ded by  Peter  the  Great  in  1706,  and 
was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  The  immense  Arsenal 
within  its  extensive  walls  supplies  all 
the  troops  in  the  S.  of  Eussia  with 
arms,  and  the  barracks  within  it  are 
capable  of  holding  30,000  men.  Kief 
is  the  most  important  strategical  point 
in  S.  Eussia  and  is  calculated  to  serve, 
when  necessary,  as  a basis  of  operations. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  fortress  are 
the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  the  ma- 
gazine, arsenals,  and  the  houses  of  the 
officers.  The  best  part  of  the  town, 
containing  the  residence  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
shaded  by  fine  old  trees,  is  between 
the  fortress  and  the  Old  Town. 

But  the  most  interesting  sight  of  all 
others  in  Kief,  and  one  for  which  the 
city  is  alone  worth  visiting,  is 

17.  The  Pechershoi  Monastery,  or 
Kievo-Pecherskaya  Lavra'’  the  first 

in  rank  in  Eussia,  and  the  most  ancient 
in  origin,  having  been  built  in  1055  ; it 
stands  within  the  immense  fimtress  of 
Pechersk,  and  gives  its  name  to  that 
portion  of  Kief,  which,  from  the  eastern 
approach,  has  an  exceedingly  striking 
and  picturesque  effect.  The  churches 
and  cathedral  of  the  old  town,  grouped 
with  those  of  this  monastery,  all  gilt 
and  coloured,  and  the  massive  fortress, 
walls,  and  bastions  mantling  the 
heights,  seize  at  once  upon  the  travel- 
ler’s attention. 

The  entrance  to  the  monastery  is  by 
a gate  which  is  ornamented  with  full- 
length  representations  of  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Theodosius,  the  two  first 
abbots. 

The  principal  cathedral  within  the 
monastery  is  dedicated  to  the  Ascension 
of  the  Virgin  of  Pechersk.  It  is 
reached  by  a fine  avenue,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  cells  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  seven  turrets  of  this 
church,  with  their  gilt  cupolas,  and  the 
superb  belfry,  which  stands  alone,  and 
is  upwards  of  300  ft.  high,  add  much 
to  the  external  splendour  of  the  place  ; 
but  the  interior  of  the  arthedral  is  not 
in  a very  elegant  style  of  architecture, 
and  the  old  vtalls  of  the  monks  give  it 
somewhat  of  a Eoman  Cath.  appear- 


ance. On  its  walls  are  many  beautiful 
representations  of  scenes  taken  from 
Scripture  history ; and  the  whole  is 
resplendent  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
tapers,  however,  which  are  constantly 
kept  burning,  and  even  their  profusion 
at  the  Vesper  service,  in  front  of  the 
Holy  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Iko- 
nostus,  are  insufficient  to  show  to  ad- 
vantage the  richly-decorated  ceiling  of 
this  cath. 

In  its  Sacristy,  which  stands  apart, 
will  be  shown,  among  other  treasures : 

1.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  on  stone 
of  the  15th  cent. 

2.  The  stick  of  the  Emp.  Paul. 

3.  2 copies  of  the  evangelists.  MSS. 
of  16th  cent. 

4.  Eussian  enamel  dish  and  ewer 
and  some  fine  chalices. 

5.  Chasubles;  the  most  ancient  pre- 
sented by  the  Tsar  Alexis.' 

6.  Charters  of  Peter  I.  renewing  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  monastery 
also  charters  of  Anne,  Catherine  II., 
&c. 

7.  Chalice  cover,  embroidered  by 
mother  of  Mazeppa ; his  initials  were 
removed  from  it  by  order  of  Peter  the 
Gt.,  but  the  initials  of  his  mother  are 
still  visible. 

8.  The  baton  of  Field  Marshal  Eu- 
miantsof. 

9.  Image  with  which  Catherine  II, 
blessed  Potemkin  when  he  left  to 
conquer  the  Crimea. 

10.  Image  presented  by  Emp.  Paul, 
representing  the  Saviour  visiting 
Lazarus. 

11.  The  prayer-book  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  in  a tortoise-shell  cover. 

12.  Gold  cross  worn  by  Peter  Mo- 
hila. 

13.  An  image  in  a coral  frame; 
very  well  painted  (1695). 

14.  Panagias ; the  finest  is  that  pre- 
sented by  Kumiaiitsof;  the  one  with 
an  engraved  sapphire  was  given  by 
Count  Orloif  Chesmenski ; that  with 
an  enamelled  chain  is  of  the  18th 
cent. 

15.  Crosses : the  green  cross  is  of 
the  17th  cent.,  and  belonged  to  Peter 
Mohila. 

16.  Croziers,  &c.,  of  Metropolitans 
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There  is  a fine  tomb  to  Prince  C. 
Ostrofski,  with  his  effigy  upon  it.  In 
one  of  the  small  chapels  is  preserved 
the  head  of  St.  Vladimir,  and  there  is 
also  an  image  of  the  12th  cent.,  to 
which  Igor  prayed. 

The  tomb  of  Rumiantsof  is  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cath.,  and  a marble  monu- 
ment to  him  stands  outside  with  the 
inscription : “ Know,  Russ,  that  be- 
fore thee  is  the  tomb  of  Rumiantsof 
Zadunaiski  ” (lit.  “ Trans-Danubian  ”), 
the  title  which  he  earned  by  his  vic- 
tories. A pension  is  given  to  6 old 
veterans  for  coming  to  Kief  and  pray- 
ing for  the  soul  of  the  field  marshal 
on  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth, 
name’s  day,  and  death.  Paul  of  Tobolsk, 
who  tjas  recently  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a saint  after  a probation  of 
100  years  spent  in  his  grave,  reposes 
in  a crypt,  in  close  proximity  with 
Count  Gudovitch. 

In  the  chapel  attached  to  the  Re- 
fectory {Trapeznayd)  tlie  holy  chrysm 
is  prepared  as  at  Moscow.  Outside  it 
stands  the  tomb  of  Kotchubey,  who 
was  decapitated  by  Mazeppa ; the  cast- 
iron  tomb  next  to  it  is  that  of  an 
artilleryman. 

The  renowned  catacombs  of  St.  An- 
thony,* the  founder  of  the  monastery, 
are  excavations  in  the  precipitous  cliff 
of  limestone  which  overhangs  the 
river.  The  passage  into  the  catacombs 
is  about  6 ft.  high,  but  extremely  nar- 
row, and  blackened  by  the  torches  of 
numerous  visitors.  Tlie  number  of 
bodies  here  preserved  is  73,  ranged  in 
niches  on  both  sides  of  the  pnssage, 
in  open  coffins,  which  are  enveloped  in 
wrappers  of  doth  and  silk,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver.  The  stiffened 
hands  of  the  saints  are  so  placed  as  to 
receive  the  devotional  kisses  of  the  pil- 
grims ; and  over  their  cuffins  are  writ- 
ten their  names,  and  sometimes  a short 
record  of  their  virtuous  deeds.  Seventy 
of  these  saints  had  died  a natural  death : 
but  the  most  distressing  part  of  the 
scene  is  tiie  row  of  small  windows, 
b hind  which  11  martyrs  had  built 
tbein.'.elves  into  a stone  wall,  leaving 
only  those  apertures  at  which  to  re- 

^ They  are  not  generally  open  after  12. 


ceive  their  food.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  at  the  entrance  represent  the 
Progress  of  the  Soul  of  Theodore  in 
40  stages.  Nestor,  the  annalist  of 
Russia,  whose  chronicles  were  con- 
tinued by  the  monks  of  this  monastery, 
lies  in  the  1st  catacomb.  At  the  end 
of  the  gallery  are  the  remains  of  St. 
Anthony.  The  small  chapel  alongside 
is  the, cell  in  which  he  spent  15  years 
of  his  life  without  breathing  the  fresh 
air.  The  catacombs  of  Theodosius  are 
to  the  south  of  those  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  are  on  a much  smaller  scale  and  j 
simpler  plan.  They  contain  only  46  ! 

bodies,  which  are  not  so  highly  vene- 
rated as  those  in  the  other  catacombs, 
although  10  are  those  of  monks  who 
had  immured  themselves  in  order  to 
gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  One 
mertyr  is  exhibited  who,  in  the  ful- 
filment of  a vow  of  continence,  died 
from  being  buried  almost  up  to  his 
neck  for  a few  months.  A cell  will 
also  be  pointed  out  as  that  which  con- 
tains the  bodies  of  the  first  12  founders 
of  the  monastery. 

The  pilgrims  to  this  monastery  and 
the  Catacombs  amount  annually  to  as 
many  as  200,000.  They  come  from 
every  part  of  the  widely-extended 
Russian  empire.  A few  will  toil 
even  all  tbe  weary  way  from  Arch- 
angel, collecting  on  the  road  the  offer- 
ings of  those  who  are  either  not  able 
or  not  sufficiently  devout  to  undertake 
the  journey  themselves.  The  monas- 
tery is  visited  in  the  greatest  numbers 
on  the  3rd  (15th)  May,  lOtli  (22nd) 
July,  and  15th  (27th)  August.  Pilgrims 
are  fed  gratis  for  3 days,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  stay  2 weeks  within  the 
walls  of  the  monastery. 

The  sight  of  so  many  pilgrims  is 
curious,  but  not  pleasant,  on  account 
of  ihe  dirt  and  disease  which  accom- 
pany their  piety. 

Near  the  Lavra  is  a mound  called 
Askold's  tomb,  with  a chapel  upon  it. 
Askold,  the  first  Christian  Prince  of 
Kief,  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried 
there.  The  chapel,  which  is  ancient, 
was  preserved  by  the  express  orders 
of  the  Emp.  Nicholas. 

17.  Amusemetds.— Among  these  we 
may  mention  the  Opera  (in  winter) 


Hussia. 
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and  the  Russian  theatre ; the  Chateau 
des  Fleurs,  in  the  public  g.irden,  in 
which  a bMnd  plays  da  ly.  I here  is 
a fine  view  from  a Pavil  on ; tlie 
Mineral  Waters  Estahlishment,  where 
a band  likewise  plays ; and  ihe  Jardin 
Ste.  Marie,  very  much  like  the  others 
in  character. 

Steamers. — There  are  frequent  oppor- 
tunities for  descending  the  Dnieper  in 
a steamer  to  Kreraenchug,  Ekateri- 
noslaf,  and  Kherson,  &c.  (Vide  Kte. 
21  and  Kte.  27.) 


2nd  Section.  Kief  to  Jmerinka. 
Distance,  251  v.  (167  m.).  Fare,  Ks. 
7.50.  Time,  9hrs. 

The  8th  stat.  from  Kief  on  this  sec- 
tion is 

Kazatiis,  147  V.  (98  m.).  Good 
Buifet.  Tliis  is  merely  a junction  sta- 
tion, with  line  to  Warsaw,  via  Brest- 
Litovsk.  {Vide  Section  VI.) 

The  3rd  stat.  beyond  is 

Vinnitsa,  207  v.  (138  m.).  Pop. 
10,000.  This  town,  now  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Podolia,  was  founded  on  the 
1.  bank  of  tlie  Biig  in  the  14th  cent., 
and  Was  anciently  protected  by  2 
castles,  of  which  no  traces  remain.  It 
was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Cos- 
sacks and  Tartars,  particularly  during 
the  rebellion  of  the  Little  Russians, 
under  Klimelnitsky.  In  the  18th 
cent,  the  inhab.  defended  themselves 
against  the  Gaidamaks,  or  Cossack 
robbers,  by  shutting  themselves  up 
within  the  high  walls  of  the  Jesuits' 
College,  founded  in  1649,  by  Vladis- 
las  IV.  The  walls  are  still  extant, 
but  the  building  was  devoted  between 
1813  and  1847  to  the  purposes  of  a 
school,  and  later  it  was  converted  into 
a military  hospital.  The  town  was 
annexed  to  Russia,  together  with  Po- 
dolia,  in  1796.  A Roman  Catholic 
Monastery  of  Capucins,  surrounded  by 
a high  wall,  and  a Russian  convent, 
founded  in  1635,  are  among  the  sights 
of  the  to>vn.  Tlie  Hotel  Getz  is  very 
poor.  Tlie  next  station  but  one  is 


Jmerinka,  250  v.  (167  m.)  from 
Kief.  Junction  with  line  to  Volochisk 
(Rte.  17). 

The  country  becomes  prettily 
woo  led,  and  fine  plantations  and 
neat  white  cottages  will  be  seen  from 
the  line. 

Tlie  10th  stat.  beyond  Jmerinka  is 

Birzula,  437  V.  (292  m.). 

For  continuation  of  journey  to 
Odessa,  vide  Rte.  21. 


ROUTE  23. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  OR  RIGA  TO  ODESSA, 

VIA  WILNA,  BELOSTOK,  BREST-LITOVSK, 

BERDICHEF,  AND  KAZATIN. 

[This  is  the  shortest  way  to  Odessa 
from  St.  Petersburg.  A through  train 
runs  sometimes  in  summer  in  54  lirs.  j 

For  journey  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Diinaburg  and  Wilna,  vide  Rte.  1. 

For  journey  from  Riga  to  Diinaburg, 
vide  Rte.  5. 

For  journey  from  Wilna  to  Belostok 
[junction  with  line  toGrae'vo  on  Prus- 
sian froniierj  and  Brest-Litovsk,  vide 
Sect.  VI. 

Brest-^Litovsk,  129  v.  (86  m.)  from 
Belostok.  District  town  and  fortress 
in  province  of  Grodno.  H.  Saxe.  Pop. 
22,000. 

[Important  junction  with  line  from 
Warsaw  to  Moscow  {vide  Sect.  VI.). 

The  town  of  Berestof,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Bug,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Mukhovets,  is  mentioned  in  1020, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Boleslas  the 
Brave,  King  of  Poland.  In  1189  King 
Casimir  the  Just  built  a castle  here. 
After  that  it  had  frequently  changed 
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masters,  the  prinees  of  Galicia,  Vol- 
hynia,  Lithuania,  and  the  kings  of 
Poland,  holding  it  in  turn.  It  was 
devastated  by  the  Tartars  in  1241,  and 
rebuilt  in  1275  by  \Tadimir,  Prince  of 
Volhynia,  whose  stone  castle  was  de- 
molished in  1831,  when  Brest-Litovsk 
was  made  a Russian  fortress.  In  1319 
Guedeinin,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
took  the  town,  and  later  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Bnleslas  of  Matovia, 
at  whose  death  in  1340  it  was  claimed 
by  King  Casimir  of  Poland,  and  by 
him  given  to  the  son  of  Gnedednin. 
From  tfat  time  it  became  part  of 
Lithuania  under  the  name  of  lirzesc. 
In  1379  the  Teutonic  Knights  de- 
stroyed its  suburbs,  and  in  1436  a 
peace  was  concluded  here  between 
Poland  and  the  German  order.  The 
Klian  of  the  Ciimea,  Mengli  Ghirei, 
ravaged  and  burned  the  town  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  cent.  Diets 
were  frequently  held  here  in  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  II.  In  1599,  after  the 
union  of  Lithuania  with  Poland,  Brest 
became  the  residence  of  the  Princes 
Eadziwill,  who  were  made  governors 
or  “elders”  of  the  town.  The  Uniat 
faith  was  adopted  at  Brest  in  1591  at 
a council  of  bishops  from  Western 
Russia,  and  in  1596  another  “ orthodox 
council,”  held  in  the  town,  cursed  those 
who  had  seceded  from  that  faith.  In 
1706  the  Swedes  pillaged  the  town, 
which  was  incorporated  with  Russia 
at  the  second  jDartition  of  Poland. 
About  half  the  inhabitants  are  Jews. 
In  the  16th  cent,  their  synagogue  was 
considered  the  first  in  Europe.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  linseed,  hides,  timber,  &c.,  much 
of  which  is  floated  down  to  Dantzig. 
By  means  of  tlie  “ Royal  Canal,”  the 
Biig.and  the  Mukhovets  rivers  afford 
lluviatile  communication  witli  Prussia 
and  Austria. 

Tire  fortress,  about  a mile  from  the 
town,  is  of  the  first  class,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  in  Russia.  It  consists  of 
a citadel,  s triated  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Mukhovets  with 
the  Biig,  and  of  3 extensive  fortifica- 
tions, With  a tet€-de-j)ont,  “Graf  Berg,” 
commanding  the  bridge  of  the  Warsarv- 
Tercspol  rly.,  which  latter  passes  under 
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the  guns  of  the  N.  face  of  the  fortress. 
The  works  have  a circumference  of 
4 m.,  and  all  the  newest  improvements 
in  the  art  of  fortification  have  been 
applied  in  their  construction.  Brest- 
Litovsk  is  of  special  strategical  impor- 
tance as  a point  d^appui  on  the  Bug, 
the  middle  course  of  which  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a line  of  defence  connected 
by  rail,  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
internal  provinces  of  Russia,  and  on 
the  other  with  its  S.W.  frontier.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  an  important  military 
depot  available  both  for  defensive  and 
oficnsive  purposes.  Being,  moreover, 
situated  at  the  very  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  it  secures  the 
possession  of  the  latter  by  Russia.  It 
is  bordered  on  the  W.  and  S.,  and 
partly  on  the  E.,  by  marshes  and 
small  lakes. 

The  distance  from  Brest  to  Kazatin 
is  461  V.  (307  m.).  Time,  15  hrs.  The 
following  places  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  section,  which  lies  in  a marshy 
and  thickly-wooded  country. 

Kovel,  117  v.  (78  m.)  from  Brest. 
District  town  in  Prov.  of  Volhynia. 
Pop.  4000.  This  town  lies  at  a dis- 
tance of  2 m.  from  the  station,  on  very 
low  marshy  giound,  watered  by  the 
'J'uria  r.,  and  its  afiluents.  Its  origin 
dates  from  the  14th  cent.  In  1564, 
t^igismund  Augustus  gave  it  to  Prince 
Aiidrew  Kurbski,  who  had  fled  from 
the  wrath  of  John  the  Terrible. 

Kiyertzi.  Stat.  for 

[liUTSK  (Luck,  in  Polish),  182  v. 
(12'2  m.).  District  town  in  Prov.  of 
Volhynia  (Pop.  5000),  distant  11  m. 
from  the  station. 

The  picturesque  old  castle  of  Lutsk 
was  built  in  the  16lh  cent.,  when  the 
town  was  of  considerable  importance 
as  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  In  one  of 
the  Polish  wars  with  which  it  was 
mixed  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
cent.,  the  town  lo.st  40,000  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  lias  since  been  in  a state 
of  decay]. 


Hussia. 
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Eovno,  242  V.  (126  m.).  District  town 
in  province  of  Volhynia,  Pop.  7000. 

The  river  U^tia  and  its  branches 
divides  this  ancient  town  into  three 
parts,  and  on  one  of  the  islands  formed 
by  this  river  will  be  seen  the  old 
Castle  of  the  Liubomirski  family,  by 
which  it  was  acquired  in  1603.  Kovno 
is  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Volhynia ; 
it  is  well  built  and  has  extensive 
suburbs. 

Zdolbunovo,  254  v.  (170  m.). 

[A  branch  line  runs  hence  to  Bad- 
zivtUoJf]  the  Russian  frontier  stat., 
opposite  Brody,  in  Austrian  Galicia. 
The  distance  is  85  v.  (57  m.).  Pare, 
Rs.  2.58.] 

Slayuta  Stat.  This  is  the  estate 
of  Prince  Sanguszko,  whose  breed  of 
horses  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
country. 

Olshanka.  Stat.  for  the  town  of 
Jitomir,  which  is  40  v.  to  the  1.  of  the 
line. 

[Jitomir,  638  v.’(425  m.)  from  War- 
saw. Chief  town  in  prov.  of  Volhynia. 
l^p.  42,000. 

Hotel : De  France  ; accommodation 
good. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kamionka  with  the  Teteref. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Jitomir,  one  of  the  favourites  of 
Askold  and  Dyr.  In  1240  and  1287 
the  town  sutfered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tartars,  and  in  1320  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Guedemin,  Prince  or 
Grand  Duke  of  Litlmania.  On  liis 
death  Jitomir  fell  to  the  share  of  his 
son  Olgcrd.  In  1.377  the  latter  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Vladimir,  from 
whom  the  town  was  seized  by  Vitovt, 
Prince  of  Jmudi,  nephew  of  Olgerd. 
Vitovt  made  it  over  to  his  brother 
Svidrigailo,  on  whose  death  the  former 
again  resumed  possession  of  it,  and 
appointed  prince  John  Okhanski  go- 
vernor. In  1399  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tartar  Khan  Edigei, 
who  defeated  Vitovt  on  the  river 
Vorskla.  In  1444  Jitomir  was  one  of 


the  15  principal  towns  of  Lithuania. 
In  1545  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
in  1606  it  was  devastated  by  the  Tar- 
tars. In  1622  its  cattle  was  strongly 
fortified.  Bogdan  Khmelnitsky  rav- 
aged the  town  in  1648.  In  1686  it 
was  made  the  principal  town  of  the 
Voevodship  of  Kief.  A monastery 
and  college  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
was  founded  here  in  1726.  In  1778 
Jitomir  was  annexed  to  Russia.  Ten 
of  its  churches  are  devoted  to  the  use  of 
the  Russo-Greek  clergy.  The  cathe- 
dral was  built  in  1776,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which 
stands  on  a rock,  in  1700.  There  are 
2 Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  Of  these  the  cathedral  was 
founded  by  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Kief  and 
Chernigof.  The  Catholic  monastery 
of  the  order  of  Bernardine  monks  was 
established  in  1761  by  Caetan  Ilinsky. 
There  is  also  a Jewish  synagogue 
here.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  insig- 
nificant, and  is  carried  on  mostly  by 
Jews.  There  are  3 market-days  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  2 fairs  are  held 
annually — the  first  on  the  8th  (20  th) 
of  July,  and  the  second  on  the  14th 
(26th)  August.] 


Berdichef,  436  v.  (291  m.).  Dis° 
trict  town  in  province  of  Kief.  Pop. 
officially  55,000,  but  in  reality  100,000. 

Hotel : Pocks  ; restaurant  decent. 

After  Brody,  Berdichef  may  be 
called  the  2nd  Jewish  capital  in 
Europe.  It  stands  on  the  Gnilopat  r. 
and  is  an  important  centre  of  rly. 
traffic. 

In  1320  the  land  on  which  the 
town  is  situated  was  given  by  Guede- 
min, Prince  of  Lithuania,  to  Tyskewicz, 
one  of  his  subjects.  At  the  close  of 
the  16th  cent.  Tyskewicz,  the  then 
Voewod  of  Kief,  built  there  a castle, 
and  in  1627  founded  a monastery  of 
Carmelites,  to  whom  later  he  be- 
queathed his  castle.  As  Berdichef 
was  subject  to  the  inroads  of  Tartars 
and  Cossacks,  the  monks  built  a wall 
and  dug  a ditcli  round  the  monastery. 
In  1647,  Khmelnitzky,  Hetman  of  the 
Little  Russians,  took  Berdichef  and 
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pillaged  the  monastery.  The  monks 
only  returned  in  1663,  and  commenced 
a lawsuit  against  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
who  disputed  tlieir  rights  to  the  mo- 
nastery. Their  claim  was,  however, 
admitted  by  a tribunal  in  1717.  lu 
1737  the  monks  began  to  build  over 
the  crypt  which  their  predecessors  had 
constructed  about  1632.  The  super- 
structure was  finished  in  1754,  when 
Pope  Benedict  IV.  presented  a valu- 
able crown  to  the  ancient  image  of 
the  Virgin,  given  to  the  monks  by 
Tyskewicz  in  1627.  In  1700  the  Het- 
man Mazeppa  confined  the  celebrated 
Cossack  rebel  Pa  lei  in  the  crypt, 
which  is  still  called  after  the  name  of 
the  latter.  King  Stanislas  Augustus 
permitted  the  holding  of  ten  annual 
lairs  at  Berdichef,  in  1765,  from  which 
date  the  present  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  town  takes  its  rise.  In 
1768  Casimir  Pulavski,  chief  of  the 
Confederates,  after  taking  Bar,  marched 
on  Berdichef  and  fortified  himself 
within  the  monastery  with  700  men  ; 
only  surrendering  by  capitulation 
after  a siege  of  25  days.  The  town 
now  belongs  to  the  Radziwill  family, 
who  inherited  it  by  marriage.  Berdi- 
chef is  only  second  to  Kief  in  the 
extent  of  its  internal  trade,  which 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jews. 
They  purchase  enormous  quantities 
of  goods  at  the  fairs  and  seaports, 
and  sell  them  wholesale  and  retail 
in  the  provinces  of  Kief,  Podulia, 
and  Volhynia.  Their  dealings  in 
spurious  articles  of  trade  are  very 
extensive,  and  indeed  everything  may 
be  said  to  be  false  in  Berdichef,  from 
gold  and  diamonds  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  Secret  cellars,  adapted  for  tire 
storage  of  contraband  goods,  are  at- 
tached to  almost  every  house.  Markets 
aie  held  twice  a-week,  and  there  are 
5 fairs  during  tlieyear;  14(26)  January, 
in  March,  12  ( 24)  June,  15  (27)  August, 
and  1 (13)  November.  Those  of  June 
and  August  are  the  most  considerable. 
The  tradersof  Berdichef  turn  over  about 
40  millions  of  rubles  during  the  year. 
The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  cot- 
ton and  silk  goods,  glass-ware,  hard- 
ware, salt,  lish,  cattle,  wheat,  and  beet- 
root-sugar. 


The  next  station  is 

Kazatin,  461  V.  (307  m.)  from 
Brest. 

For  continuation  of  journey  to 
Odessa,  vide  Pte.  22. 


ROUTE  24. 

EIGA  OR  ST.  PETERSBURG  TO  ODESSA,  VIA 
WILNA,  MINSK,  BAKHMATCH,  KIEF, 
AND  JMERINKA. 

This  is  another  but  longer  route  to 
Odessa  from  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg. 
It  affords  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Kief  to  travellers  who  do  not  start  from 
Moscow. 

For  joui-ney  to  Wilna,  vide  Rtes.  1 
and  5. 

For  journey  from  Wilna  to  Minsk, 
vide  Rte.  6. 

From  Minsk  the  distance  to  Bakh- 
match  (Konotnp),  on  the  Kursk-Kief 
line,  is  466  v.  (31 1 m.).  Fare,  Rs.  13.98. 
The  important  fortress  of  JBobruish  will 
be  passed  on  this  read. 

For  further  journey  to  Odessa,  vide 
Rte.  22. 


ROUTE  25. 

MOSCOW  TO  TAGANROG,  VIA  KHARKOP 
AND  CONSTANTINOFKA,  WITH  BRANCH 
lilNE  TO  MARIUPOL. 

[This  is  the  shortest  route  (but  only 
by  15  V.)  from  Moscow  to  Taganrog. 
The  total  distance  V)y  rail  is  1200  v. 
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(800  m,).  Time  occiij)ied  about  48  hrs. 
Fare,  Ks.  36.02.] 

For  journey  to  Kbarkof,  vide  Ete. 

21. 

From  Kbarkof,  the  journey  will  be 
continued  as  follows,  by  the  Kursk- 
Kbarkof-Azof  rly.,  over  a level  steppe 
country,  which  will  appear  dreary,  but 
if  the  traveller  in  spring  or  autumn 
steps  oif  the  platform  of  any  small 
stat.  and  listens  in  the  morning  or 
evening  to  the  calls  of  birds  and  the 
hum  of  insects,  filling  the  whole  steppe 
with  life,  he  will  perhaps  understand 
why  to  the  dweller  on  the  steppe  there 
is  no  dreariness  in  its  apparent  mono- 
tony. 

Lozovaya  stat.,  132  v.  (88  m.)  from 
Kharkof.  Buffet. 

[Junction  with  line  to  Ekaterinoslaf, 
Simpheropol  and  Sevastopol,  vide  Etc. 
29.] 

Slaviansk,  237  v.  (158  m.).  Small 
town  on  Tortsa  r.  Pop.  12,000. 

It  owes  its  importance  to  the  sa- 
line lakes  around  it.  There  is  also 
a considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
tallow. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  the 
Monaster tj  of  Soiatygor  ('distant  about 
18  V.),  founded  by  Potemkin.  A very 
beautiful  ch.  is  attached  to  it,  and 
there  are  also  some  curious  chapels  cut 
in  the  clifis  tliat  form  the  banks  of  the 
Donets.  Travellers  are  accommodated 
in  a hostelry  kept  by  the  monks.  A 
cariiage  may  be  hired  for  the  purpose 
of  this  excursion  at  Slaviansk,  where 
there  is  a Mineral  Water  JEstahlishment, 
as  well  as  a Casino.  The  baths  of 
Slaviansk  are  a great  attraction  to  the 
place. 

CONSTANTINOFKA,  278  v.  (185  m.). 
Buftet. 

[Junction  with  branch  line  to  Ele- 
nofka,  for  Mariiipol.] 

At  this  station  begins  the  Constan- 
tinofka  Ely.,  which  is  destined  to  be 
continued  to  Mariupol  and  Berdiansk, 
but  at  present  stops  at 


Elenofka,  85  v.  (57  m.).  Time,  4 hrs. 
Fare,  Es.  2.55.  The  distance  hence 
by  road  is  80  v.  to 

Maeiupol,  on  N.  coast  of  Sea  of 
Azof.  Pop.  8000,  almost  exclusively 
Greek.  This  sea-port  has  the  same 
history  as  Taganrog,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  town  (which  looks  more 
like  a village)  to  tempt  the  traveller  to 
visit  it.  Steamers  cannot  approach  it 
within  a distance  of  5 v.,  but  the  har- 
bour is  likely  to  be  soon  improved. 
The  Odessa  Steamers  anchor  in  the 
roads  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Taganrog. 

Mariupol  was  originally  a colony  of 
Greeks  from  the  Crimea,  who,  in  1779, 
obtained  free  grants  of  land  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  There  are  five 
Greek  churches.  In  the  Ch.  of  the 
Assumption  is  a miracle-working  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  brought  there  by 
the  Greeks  who  removed  from  Baklit- 
chisarai ; a great  number  of  pilgrims 
are  consequently  attracted  to  the  ch. 
It  was  on  the  Kalchik  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Kalmius  a little  above 
the  town  of  Mariupol,  that  the  Eussiaii 
princes  met  with  their  first  defeat  a 
the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  in  1224. 


From  the  stat.  of  Hughesofha  on  the 
Constantinofka  Ely.,  a branch  line  of 
10  V.  runs  to 

Zavodskaya  stat.,  where  coal  is 
raised  and  important  iron  works  are 
carried  on  by  an  English  company 
called  the  “ New  Eussia  Co.,  Limited.’* 
The  rly.  traverses  the  gr<  at  bitu- 
minous coal  measures  of  S.  Eussia, 
which,  besides  supplying  the  in^ 
terior  demand,  will  eventually  banish 
English  coal  from  the  Azof  and 
Black  Seas,  and  perhaps  become  a 
great  source  of  supply  for  all  Eastern 
Europe.  Between  Constantinofka  and 
Taganrog  several  coal  pits  are  worked 
for  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 
About  3000  men  are  employed  at 
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“ Hughes^  Works/’  including  many 
English  artisans. 

From  Constantinofkatlie  distance  is 
only  20  v.  by  road  to 

Bakhmijt,  on  river  Bakhmut,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  N.  Donets.  Pop. 
10,500. 

This  town  was  founded  in  the  latter- 
part  of  the  17th  cent.,  when  salt- 
springs  were  discovered  near  the  river. 
The  salt-works  were  closed  in  1782, 
but  a company  has  now  been  formed 
for  carrying  them  on.  The  gypsum 
(fuarries  yield  alabaster  of  the  finest 
quality.  A fortress  was  constructed 
here  in  1703.  In  1783  Bakhmut  was 
made  the  chief  town  of  a district  in 
the  prov.  of  Ekaterinoslaf.  As  large 
quantities  of  coal  are  found  on  the 
N.  Donets,  the  extension  of  the  rly. 
will  probably  convert  Bakhmut  into 
a wealthy  mining  district.] 


There  are  12  small  and  uninteresting 
stats,  between  Constantiuofka  and 

Taganrog,  469  v.  (313  m.)  from 
Kharkof.  On  coast  of  Sea  of  Azof. 
Pop.  48,000. 

Hotels : De  I’Europe,  and  Odessa, 
very  good  ; Loudon,  pretty  fair. 

History. — Although  Taganrog  was 
only  founded  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  history  of  the  province  of 
Ekaterinoslaf,  in  which  this  great  mer- 
cantile city  is  situated,  is  full  of  events 
bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  present 
empire  of  Russia.  The  Sea  of  Azof 
was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
Palus  Mmotis,  but  they  had  very 
vague  notions  of  its  true  form  and  size. 
The  earlier  geographers  thought  that 
both  it  and  the  Caspian  Sea  were 
gulfs  of  the  great  N.  Ocean.  This 
idea  must  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
Milesians,  who,  in  the  5th  cent,  n.c., 
founded  the  town  of  Tanais  on  tlie  N. 
side  of  the  N.  mouth  of  the  Tanais  or 
Don,  at  a little  distance  from  the  sea, 
at  a spot  now  called  the  Mertvoi  Donets 
(Dead  Donets),  between  the  1st  and 
2nd  rly.  stats,  from  Rostof  to  Tagan- 
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rog.  They  made  it  a very  flourishing 
emporium,  which  reduced  to  subjection 
several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Scythians,  known  by  the  collective 
name  of  Mseotse,  or  Mseotici ; but  in 
its  turn  it  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Bosporus.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Polemon,  on  account  of  an  attempted 
revolt,  and,  though  afterwards  re- 
stored, it  never  regained  its  former 
prosperity.  Later,  the  Genoese  settled 
on  the  same  spot,  and  called  their 
town  Tana,  which  was,  however,  de- 
stroyed by  Tamerlane  in  1395. 

Other  Greek  colonies  existed  along 
the  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  but  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  their  history. 
All  trace  of  them  was  destroyed  by  the 
wild  hordes  from  Asia  when  they  swept 
through  the  present  province  of  Eka- 
terinoslaf to  destroy  the  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West.  For  several  centuries  the 
country  between  the  estuary  of  the  Bug 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  was  occupied  by 
wild  tribes  of  Khasars,  Pechenegians, 
and  Polovtses,  who  are  frequently  men- 
tioned throughout  this  book  as  invad- 
ing the  old  principalities  of  Russia. 
In  the  13th  cent,  came  the  Mongols, 
who,  after  ravaging  Persia,  marched 
over  the  Caucasus  into  Europe.  The 
Russian  princes  who  opposed  them  were 
utterly  routed  in  1224  on  the  river 
Kalka,  now  called  Kalmius,  near  the 
present  town  of  Mariupol.  Thus  the 
present  province  of  Ekaterinoslaf  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  conflicts  between 
the  Slavonian  races  and  the  Tartars, 
who  soon  after,  under  Baty,  committed 
the  most  dreadful  ravages  all  over 
Russia.  When  the  Mongol  hordes 
separated  into  three  independent 
khanates,  namely,  those  of  Kazan, 
Astrakhan,  and  the  Crimea,  Ihe  pro- 
vince of  Ekaterinoslaf  probably  be- 
longed to  the  latter  khanate.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  cent,  the  Mon- 
gols were  driven  out  of  Russia,  and 
John  the  Terrible  took  from  them  the 
kingdoms  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan, 
leaving  them  only  in  possession  of  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Turks  until  the  reign  of  Catherine 
II. 

The  country  which  they  had  vacated 
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Bojite  25. — : 

north  of  the  Perekop  was  then  taken 
possession  of  by  colonists  from  Little 
Pussia,  who  formed  themselves  into 
military  brotherhoods  under  the  name 
of  Cherkesses  and  Zaporogians ; 
the  latter  appellation,  signifying 
“dwellers  beyond  the  rapids,”  being 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  first  settled  below  the  rapids  of 
the  Dnieper.  They  were  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Grim  or  Crimean 
Tartars,  and  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ekaterinoslaf  continued  to  be 
disputed  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
cent.,  when,  after  many  encounters 
with  the  Turks,  the  Turco-Tartar 
holders  of  the  province  met  with  a 
severe  blow  in  the  taking  of  the  fortress 
of  Azof  by  the  troops  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  1696.  The  fortress  was,  how- 
ever, surrendered  to  the  Turks  in  1711 
by  the  convention  made  on  the  Pruth. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  1739,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  ceded  to  Kussia 
the  steppes  between  the  Biig  and  the 
Donets.  But  they  were  of  little  use 
until  the  Empress  Elizabeth  caused 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  populating 
the  steppes  and  checking  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  who 
robbed  friend  and  foe  alike.  Georgi- 
ans, Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  and 
Greeks  joined  the  regiments  that  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  then  frontier  of  Russia  against  the 
Turks  and  Tartars. 

Between  1710  and  1750  a large 
body  of  Servians,  under  Colonel  Hor- 
vat,  dissatisfied  with  Austrian  rule 
under  Maria  Theresa,  emigrated  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Eka- 
terinoslaf, and,  forming  a regiment, 
established  their  liead-(|uarters  in  the 
fortified  town  of  Bakhrnut.  The  Ser- 
vians were  followed  by  Little  Russians 
and  Hungarians.  Their  settlements 
were  protected  by  fortitications  which 
were  constantly  kept  in  a state  of 
defence.  In  1760  the  N.  part  of  Eka- 
terinoslaf was  dotted  with  military 
colonies  which  were  called  collectively 
Slavo-Servia,  and  of  which  Bakhrnut 
was  the  capital.  Slavo-Servia  was 
divided  into  regiments,  and  these  again 
into  companies,  each  having  its  own 
chief.  The  Empress  Catherine,  liow- 
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ever,  caused  General  Horvat  to  be 
removed  from  his  command,  and  the 
Slavo-Servia7i  colonies  were  converted 
info  the  province  of  Ekaterinoslaf, 
with  a new  form  of  administration. 
This  lasted  until  1768,  when  Russia 
went  to  war  again  with  Turkey,  and 
when  the  Nagay  and  Crimean  Tartars, 
led  by  Kerim-Girey,  devastated  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword.  Azof, 
Taganrog,  Kinburn,  and  the  whole  of 
the  country  between  the  Bug  and 
the  Dnieper,  were  restored  to  Russia 
by  the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainardji 
(i774),  and  the  Crimea  became  inde- 
pendent of  Turkey. 

In  1774  Prince  Potemkin  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  New  Russia.  He 
found  the  S.W.  part  of  the  province  of 
Ekaterinoslaf  occupied  by  the  Zaporo- 
gian Cossacks,  who  had  not  assisted 
Russia  in  the  previous  war  with  the 
Turks,  and,  following  the  occupation  of 
freebooters,  had  prevented  the  peaceful 
colonization  of  the  country.  This  caused 
the  Empress  Catherine  to  order  the  oc- 
cupation of  their  capital  or  Setch  in 
1775,  and  the  steppes  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper  were  thereupon 
incorporated  with  the  then  province  of 
Azof.  In  1778  Ekaterinoslaf,  now  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  Kherson, 
were  founded,  while  the  Greek  colo- 
nists built  the  town  of  Mariupol. 
Suvorotf  was  at  about  the  same  time 
sent  to  the  Crimea  to  keep  the  Tartars 
in  order.  Their  attempt  to  rise  in 
1782  led  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimean  peninsula,  and  Russia  then 
became  for  ever  freed  from  its  old  and 
most  inveterate  enemies. 

A dreadful  visitation  of  the  plague 
was  the  last  event  in  the  long  list  of 
misfortunes  to  which  this  part  of  Russia 
has  been  subjected. 

With  the  view  of  increasing  the 
population  of  the  now  peaceful  pro- 
vince, colonies  of  Mennoniies  from 
Prussia  were  established  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  of  the  Zaporogians. 
The  province  of  Ekaterinoslaf  was  con- 
stituted in  its  present  extent  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  in  1802. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of 
the  province  in  which  Taganrog  is 
situated,  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  town 
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itself.  Its  site  was  chosen  in  169G, 
when  Peter  the  Great  sent  there  an 
engineer  to  build  a harbour  cajiable 
of  containing  200  small  vessels,  and 
to  be  protects  d by  a fort.  In  10H8 
the  Voevod  Tolstoy  was  appointed 
Governor,  and  the  town  began  to  grow 
in  size  and  importance  ; but  the  visita- 
tion of  the  plague,  in  1704,  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
These  were,  however,  soon  replaced  by 
new  settlers,  principally  Russians,  and 
.an  emigrant  from  Ragusa  established 
the  first  mercantile  house,  which  lasted 
until  1712,  when,  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  made  with 
the  Turks  on  the  Pruth,  the  harbour 
and  fort  of  Taganrog  were  levelled 
with  the  ground  and  the  inhabitants 
removed.  In  1769  a fresh  war  with 
Turkey  enabled  Russia  to  build  a new 
fort  at  Taganrog,  and  in  1770  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  town  began 
to  be  populated.  Considerable  num- 
bers of  Greeks  from  the  Archipelago 
and  the  Morea,  most  of  whom  had 
served  under  Prince  Orlofl-Chesmen- 
ski,  occupied  the  lands  between  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Azof  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Mius,  and  now  form 
the  principal  pait  of  the  population  of 
Taganrt)g.  The  great  event  in  the 
modern  history  of  Tfiganrog  is  the 
death  there  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.  (1825)  while  on  a tour  of  inspection 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

Trade. — Of  the  four  ports  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  Taganrog,  Mariupol,  Berdi- 
ansk,  and  Eisk,  the  first  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, notwithstanding  many  dis- 
.advautages,  such  as  the  shallowness  of 
its  roadstead  (vessels  having  to  anchor 
at  a distance  of  15  to  25  miles  from 
the  landing-place),  and  the  absence 
hitherto  of  communication  by  good 
roads  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  seat  of  a custom- 
house of  the  first  class.  The  principal 
articles  of  expoit  are  whi  at,  rye,  lin- 
seed, wool,  tallow,  &c.,  the  produce 
principally  of  the  provinces  of  Ekaterin- 
oslaf  and  Kharkof,  and  of  the  count l y 
of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  imports 
are  coffee,  oil,  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  viz.  from 
the  countries  which  have  harbours  on 
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the  Mediterranean.  The  annual  value 
of  the  exports  is  about  3 millions  ster- 
ling, and  the  imports  less  than  half 
a million  sterling ; while  the  average 
number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
carriage  of  those  goods  is  about  750,  of 
which  more  than  one  quarttr  are 
British  vessels.  The  latter  come  to 
the  port  chiefly  in  ballast  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  wheat,  &c. 

Topography. — The  finest  houses  are 
situated  in  Peter  or  Bolshaya  (Great) 
st.  There  are  4 large  squares  in  the 
town,  and  in  one  of  them  stands  the 
inevitable  Gostinnoi  Dvor  or  Bazaar 
of  all  Russian  towns.  Of  the  9 Russo- 
Greek  chs.,  the  largest  is  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption. 

The  Greek  Monastery  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical buildings  in  Taganrog.  The 
body  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  was 
laid  there  until  its  removal  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  &c.,  in  the  town  are — 1,  the 
Palace  in  which  Alexander  I.  died. 
In  the  chapel  (into  which  the  study 
and  the  dressing-room  of  the  Emperor 
have  been  converted)  will  be  seen  a 
square  place  marked  out  on  the  carpet 
with  black  tape.  It  is  on  that  spot 
that  Alexander  I.  died.  His  body  was 
opened  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel, 
where  a brass  plate  commemorates  the 
event.  In  other  respects  these  apart- 
ments are  in  the  exact  state  in  which 
the  monarch  left  them.  2,  the  Monu- 
ment to  Alexander  I.,  erected  18ol  by 
the  citizens,  with  the  assistance  of 
members  of  the  imperial  family.  It 
stands  near  the  Greek  monastery,  and 
consists  of  a colossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  emperor  on  a granite  pedestal ; it 
was  designed  by  Martos.  3,  the 
Granite  quay,  for  coasting  vessels.  4, 
the  stone  Staircase  leading  to  the 
Exchange.  5,  the  Theatre.  6,  the 
Kxchange.  7,  the  Government  Garden, 
laid  out  in  1806,  the  principal  prome- 
nade of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
two  other  gardens  outside  the  town, 
“Elizabeth’s  Park”  and  “Peter’s 
Grove  of  Oaks.”  The  former  is  about 
3 V.  from  the  town,  and  the  latter  not 
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more  tlian  5 v.  There  is  in  reality- 
nothing  to  see  at  Taganrog  beyond  the 
house  in  -which  Alexander  I.  died. 
The  to-wn  is  neat  and  tidy,  but  the  dust 
is  terrific. 

Steamers. — The  steamers  of  the 
Kussian  Steam  Navigation  Company 
ply  between  Odessa  and  Taganrog 
twice  a week,  touching  at  the  other 
ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  &c.  (Fare  to 
Odessa  Rs.  30.50,  including  living.) 
Steamers  also  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation between  Taganrog  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Don  (a  passage  of  about 
8 hrs.).  For  description  of  Berdiansh 
and  AYs/c,  vide  Rte.  35.  Taganrog  is, 
however,  in  rly.  communication  with 
Rostof  on  the  Don,  vide  Rte.  26. 


ROUTE  26. 

MOSCOW  TO  ROSTOF  ON  THE  DON,  VIA 
RIAZAN,  KOZLOF  AND  VORONEJ,  WITH 
BRANCH  LINES  TO  EGORIEFSK  AND 
ZARAISK. 

[This  line  runs  parallel  with  the 
rly.  to  Kharkof  and  Taganrog.  The 
latter  place  mav  be  reached  by  it  from 
Rostof  on  the  Don.] 

The  total  distance  from  Moscow  to 
Rostof  on  the  Don  is  1149  v.  (766  m.). 
Through  tickets  obtainable  at  Moscow. 
Fare,  Rs.  34.49. 

1st  Section.  Moscow  to  Riazan, 
185  V.  (123  m.).  Fare,  Rs.  5.55. 

Fafstovo,  63  V.  (42  m.). 


VoSKRESENSK,  84  V.  (56  ui.). 

[Branch  line,  22  v.,  hence  to 

EgoriefsK.  (Pop.  5000),  a seat  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Messrs. 
Khludof  have  a large  cotton-mill 
there.  It  has  also  a considerable 
trade  in  grain,  tallow,  timber,  &c.] 

Kolomna,  109  v.  (73  m.).  Pop. 
17,500.  Good  Buffet  This  town, 
situated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Moskva 
river,  is  first  mentioned  by  chroniclers 
in  1177,  and  untd  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  cent,  it  formed  part  of  the 
principality  of  Riazan,  but  it  has  been 
annexed  to  Moscow  (of  which  pro- 
vince it  is  now  a district-town)  since 
1305.  It  was  frequently  ravaged 
between  the  13th  and  17th  cents. ; in 
1237  by  the  Tartars  under  Baty;  in 
1380  by  the  hordes  of  Tokhtamysh ; 
in  1380  by  Prince  Oleg  of  Riazan ; in 
1440  by  Mahmet,  Tsar  of  Kazan;  in 
1525  by  the  Grim  Tartars  under  Mah- 
met Girei ; in  1608  by  the  Poles  under 
Lissofski;  in  1609  by  the  Pretender 
or  “ Thief  of  Tushin;”  and  in  1611  by 
Vladislas,  King  of  Poland.  x\fter 
the  sack  of  1525,  John  the  Terrible 
caused  the  old  walls  of  the  town  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  they  partly  exist  to 
this  day.  They  had  a circumference 
of  2 V.,  and  were  8|  fms.  high,  and  2 
fms.  broad,  with  14  towers  and  4 
gates.  The  PiatnitsJci  Gate  is  alone 
well  preserved,  having  been  restored 
in  1825.  Of  the  towers,  those  called 
the  Kolomna  and  Tainitski  (Secret) 
Towers  are  in  a tolerable  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

Kolomna  was  in  ancient  days  the 
prison  of  many  historical  personages. 
In  1433  Vasili  the  Dark,  the  de- 
posed Tsar  of  Moscow,  lived  here.  In 
the  reign  of  John  the  Terrible  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Novgorod  the  Great  were  exiled  to 
Kolomna,  which  was  also  the  prison, 
in  1611,  of  Marina  Mniszek,  the  wife 
of  the  I’olish  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  Moscovy.  In  the  16th  cent,  it  was 
thrice  the  gathering-point  of  the  Rus- 
sian legions  that  marched  against  the 
Tartars.  In  the  Cli.  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion., witliin  the  Kremlin,  Dimitry  of 
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the  Don  married  Eudoxia,  Princess  of 
Suzdal.  The  present  Cathedral  of  the 
Assum'ption  was  built  in  1672  on  the 
site  of  a cathedral  built  in  the  14th 
cent,  by  Dimitry  of  the  Don.  There 
are  also  a convent  founded  1552,  and 
a monastery  established  1799.  There 
are  many  manufactories  at  Kolomna 
(cotton,  silk,  &c.).  A considerable 
trade  also  exists  in  wheat,  salt,  timber, 
and  cattle.  It  is  favoured  by  water 
communication  with  the  provinces 
bordering  the  great  Oka  river,  and  by 
its  fluviatile  connection  with  Moscow. 

Between  Kalomna  and  the  next 
station  of  Lukhovitsi  the  train  will 
pass  over  a fine  bridge  thrown  across 
the  Oka  river. 

Lukhovitsi,  128  v.  (85  m.). 

[Junction  with  branch  line  to 

Zakatsk,  26  V.  District  town  in 
prov.  of  Eiazan.  Pop.  6000.  This 
anciently  fortified  town  stands  on  the 
high  rt.  bank  of  the  Oseter  river.  It 
dates  from  the  13th  cent.,  and  its 
walls,  which  are  still  extant,  were 
built  by  John  the  Terrible  in  1531. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  to  which  the  deliverance  of 
the  town  from  the  Tartars  has  been 
attributed  since  1573.  It  also  contains 
an  ancient  image  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
was  brought  to  the  Principality  of 
Eiazan  in  1224.  Its  handsome  setting 
was  the  gift  of  the  Tsar  Vasili  Shuiski. 
In  front  of  the  Belfry  is  a crypt  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Prince  Theodore, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Baty  Khan  in 
1254,  and  that  of  his  consort  and  son, 
Ijoth  of  whom  threw  themselves  otf  a 
high  tower  on  being  told  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince.  The  mound  near  the 
Church  of  the  Assumption  covers  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  in  a battle  between 
the  troops  of  Colonel  Lissofski,  a 
Idthuanian  officer,  and  those  of  the 
Voevod  of  Eiazan,  who  on  that  occasion 
suffered  defeat  (17th  cent.).] 


Eiazan,  185  v.  (123  m.).  Pop. 

20,000. 

Hotel : Steuert’s  Hotel  in  Astrakhan- 
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street,  very  good.  Kooms,  B.  1 to  E.  1.50 
per  day. 

Eiazan  is  very  prettily  situated  on 
the  small  Lybed  rivulet,  which  falls 
into  the  Trubej  river  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town,  and  is  distant  only 
2 V.  from  the  banks  of  the  Oka.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a rich  agricul- 
tural district,  and  carries  on  a great 
trade  in  rye.  The  province  of  Eiazan, 
of  which  the  town  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, was  anciently  inhabited  by 
Finnish  tribes,  one  of  which,  the 
Mestchera,  still  retains  some  of  its 
characteristics,  and  occupies  a district 
on  the  Oka,  about  80  v.  Eom  Eiazan. 

The  Mordva  tribe  holds  large  tracts 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Tambof,  and  its  members  to  this  day 
preserve  their  characteristic  dress  and 
a distinct  language.  The  women  of 
these  ancient  Finnish  races  may  be 
known  by  the  ornaments  which  they 
suspend  round  the  chin,  and  which 
principally  consist  of  small  silver  coins 
on  strings. 

The  town  of  Murom,  so  called  after 
another  of  those  tribes,  is  mentioned 
as  in  existence  before  8t>2,  but  the 
principality  of  Eiazan  appears  to  have 
been  founded  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  cent.,  and  to  have  been  tributary 
to  the  principality  of  Murom  until  the 
year  1155.  Later  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  princes  of  Vladimir,  but 
regained  its  independence  and  enjoyed 
it  until  its  absorption  into  the  princi- 
pality of  Moscow  in  the  16th  cent. 

The  old  city  of  Eiazan,  founded  in 
the  11th  cent.,  was  destroyed  by  the 
hordes  of  Baty  in  1237,  and  thence- 
forth Pereyaslavl-Eiazanski,  founded 
about  the  same  time  (1095),  gradually 
succeeded  to  its  importance,  and  now 
bears  even  its  name.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Pereyaslavl  were  rebuilt 
1198.  In  1294  the  town  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  mimculous 
voyage  of  lire  Bishop  of  Murom  on  a 
mantle  down  the  Oka,  first  to  Eiazan, 
then  to  Pereyaslavl.  In  the  14th 
cent,  the  latter  town  was  the  scene 
of  many  stirring  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  Eiazan.  During  the 
whole  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  until 
1517,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Princes 
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of  Eiazan.  Although  frequently  at- 
tacked by  the  Tartars  in  the  15th  and 
16th  cents.,  the  town  did  not  suifer  as 
much  then  as  in  previous  invasions. 
In  1513  the  Ostrog  or  Citadel  was 
taken  by  the  Tartars,  but  they  were 
repulsed  from  the  town.  In  the  14th 
cent.  Pereyaslavl  was  surrounded  by 
a double  wall,  protected  by  12  towers, 
and  a wet  ditch.  These  were  extant 
in  1684,  when  the  town  was  divided 
into  two  parts — the  Kremlin  and  the 
Citadel.  The  former  stood  on  an 
elevation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trub?j 
and  Lybed,  while  the  latter  included 
the  space  between  those  two  rivers. 
No  trace  remains  of  the  ancient  forti- 
fications. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  on 
the  square  of  the  former  Kremlin,  was 
built  in  1690,  and  is,  from  its  great 
size,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ings ill  Russia.  It  was  restored  in  1800, 
and  the  belfry  was  rebuilt  1 840.  Its 
greatest  treasures  are  2 “ miracle-work- 
ing” images  or  pictures  of  the  Virgin. 
One  of  them  was  brought  to  the  old 
city  of  Riazan  from  Murom  by  Bishop 
Vasili  in  1291,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
WTonderful  voyage  above-mentioned ; 
the  second  “ appeared  to  the  people  ” 
in  1487,  in  the  village  of  Fedotief : its 
fete  is  held,  since  1618,  annually  on  the 
2nd  (14th)  July,  in  commemoration 
of  the  deliverance  of  Riazan  from  an 
invasion  of  the  Cherkesses.  In  the  sa- 
cristy of  the  cath.  is  a cup  which  was  gilt 
in  the  17th  cent,  with  the  gold  signet 
of  Baty,  who  is  reputed  to  have  left  it 
in  the  monastery  of  Bogoslof,  in  this 
province,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inroad 
into  Russia.  The  Episcopal  Fulace 
stands  near  the  cathedral.  The  Ch. 
of  the  Nativity  was  rebuilt  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  cent,  on  the  site 
of  a very  ancient  edifice.  It  contains 
the  relics  of  the  famed  Vasili,  first 
Bishop  of  Murom  and  Riazan,  which 
were  removed  hither  from  old  Riazan 
in  1592.  In  it  are  buried  Prince 
Theodore  of  Riazan,  his  consort, 
daughter  of  Dimitry  of  the  Don  (14th 
cent.),  and  his  son  John ; also  his 
grandson  and  2 great-grandsons.  The 
inscriptions  on  .some  of  the  other  tombs, 
now  scarcely  legible,  show  that  they 


contain  the  remains  of  the  Princes 
Tretny,  descendants  of  Prince  Theo- 
dore. Many  of  the  bishops  of  Riazan 
of  the  16th  and  17th  cents,  are  like- 
wise buried  in  this  ch.,  and  amongst 
them  Bishop  Stephen  Yavorski,  ‘‘De- 
fender of  the  Patriarchal  Throne.” 
In  the  sacristy  may  be  seen  the  panagia 
or  reliquary  of  Bishop  Stephen  ; a 
great  number  of  chalices  and  patens, 
mostly  of  the  15th  cent. ; the  mantle 
of  Archbp.  Misail,  who  perished  in 
his  attempt  to  christianise  the  Moixlva 
tribe ; halberds,  remains  of  ancient 
banners,  &c.  The  Monastery  of  the 
Transfiguration,  Avith  2 chs.,  is  of 
unknown  date,  but  it  existed  in  the 
middle  of  the  15tli  cent.  The  Con- 
vent of  KazansM-Yavlenshi  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  site  in  1787.  The 
Dukhof,  or  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
near  the  Episcopal  Palace,  Avas  founded 
in  the  15th  cent.  The  date  of  its 
suppression  as  a monastery  is  not 
known. 

Excuesions. — Some  of  the  monas- 
teries in  the  province  of  Riazan  are 
very  ancient.  That  of  Solotchi,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Solotchi  with  the  Oka, 
18  V,  from  Riazan,  Avas  founded  in 
1 390  by  the  celebrated  Prince  of 
Riazan,  Oleg,  the  enemy  of  Moscoaa', 
and  of  Dimitry  of  the  Don,  and  Avho 
subsequently  took  the  coavI  there.  His 
remains  and  those  of  his  consort  Eu- 
praxia,  originally  buried  in  a ch.  Avhich 
stood  near  the  monastery,  were  re- 
moved in  the  early  })art  of  the  present 
cent,  to  the  crypt  of  the  principal  ch. 
Avithin  its  Avails,  where  also  portions  of 
their  stone  coffins,  and  of  the  coat-of- 
mail,  as  well  as  the  greaves,  of  Prince 
Oleg,  are  deposited.  The  latter  relics 
are  considered  to  haA^e  healing  poAvers, 
and  are  allowed  to  be  put  on  by 
visitors.  The  monks  Avill  show  an 
ancient  image  carved  in  stone  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Princes  Boils  and 
Gleb.  The  Bogoslof  ski  Monastery,  on 
the  Oka,  25  v.  from  Riazan,  AA^as  founded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cent., 
and  i-estored  1534.  IVithin  its  2 
churches  are  many  ecclesiastical  trea- 
sures, of  Avhich  the  most  remarkable  is 
a holy  image  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
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painted  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Riazan.  It 
manifested  miraculous  powers  in  1237. 
Tradition  says  that  Baty  approached 
the  monastery  in  order  to  destroy  it, 
but,  suddenly  struck  with  awe,  he  not 
only  spared  it,  but  endowed  it  with 
treasure,  depositing  at  the  holy  image 
of  John  the  Evangelist  the  gold  signet 
with  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  cup  shown  in  the  cathedral  at 
Riazan  was  later  gilt.  The  handle  of 
this  miraculous  image,  preserved  in 
the  sacristy,  bears  an  inscription  re- 
lating its  history,  which  is  also  men- 
tioned in  a charter  given  to  the  monas- 
tery by  the  Patriarch  Adrian  in  1692. 
The  monastery  of  Lgof  Uspenshi,  on 
tlie  high  bank  of  the  Oka,  10  v.  from 
Riazan,  was  founded  by  Prince  Oleg 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.  Its  ch. 
was  rebuilt  1667.  The  tombs  of  the 
princely  family  of  Stehetinin-Yaros- 
lafski  (of  the  16th  and  17th  cents.), 
stand  on  the  crumbling  bank  of  the 
river,  into  which  many  ancient  tomb- 
stones have  no  doubt  fallen. 

An  excursion  may  likewise  be  made 
to  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Riazan, 
now  a village  about  50  v.  from  Riazan, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  tlie  Oka,  and  2 v. 
from  the  small  town  of  Spask.  It  is 
still  surrounded  by  an  earthen  ram- 
part on  3 sides,  while  on  the  4th  or 
western  side  it  is  protected  by  the  high 
bank  of  the  Oka.  The  mounds  in  tlie 
vicinity  have  yielded  many  archseologi- 
cal  treasures.  A pyramidal  monument 
of  cast  iron,  erected  in  1836,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  Bishop  Vasili 
rested  until  its  removal  to  Riazan  in 
1592. 

Travellers  bound  from  the  S.  of 
Russia  to  the  fair  of  Nijni  can  take 
the  steamer  from  Riazan  to  the  town 
of  Kasimof,  performing  the  voyage  in 
22  hrs.  Fare,  Rs.  5.50.  At  Elatma, 
a small  town  E.  of  Kasimof,  about  100 
V.  by  post-road,  but  a very  short  dis- 
tance across  country,  they  will  find  a 
steamer  which  descends  to  Murom  and 
Nijni  3 times  a week.  The  same 
steamer  leaves  Kasimof  for  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod  3 times  a week.  Vide  Rte.  12. 


2nd  Section.  Riazan  to  Kozlof. 
Distance,  198  v.  ( 1 32  m.)  Fare,  Rs.  5.94. 

There  are  9 unimportant  stats,  be- 
tween Riazan  and 

Riajsk,  109  V.  (73  m.).  District 
town  in  prov.  of  Riazan.  Pop.  3000. 

[Junction  with  line  to  Morshansk 
and  with  line  to  Tula,  via  Skopin,  vide 
Rte.  21.] 

Riajsk  is  situated  on  the  Hupta 
river,  which  communicates  with  the 
Oka  by  other  tributaries.  The  date 
of  its  Wndation  is  unknown,  but  it 
existed  in  1502.  Traces  of  its  ancient 
earthworks  are  still  visible.  The 
merchants,  who  carry  on  a very  large 
trade  in  grain,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  re- 
side principally  in  the  villages  of 
Vkholova  (1st  stat.  on  rly.  to  Mor- 
shansk) and  Perevles,  in  the  district 
of  Riajsk,  and  therefore  the  town  itself 
is  but  little  enlivened  by  trade.  It 
has  now,  however,  acquired  consider- 
able importance  by  its  connection  with 
Morshansk. 

Kozlof,  198  v.  Pop.  39,000;  dis- 
trict town  in  prov.  of  Tamljof.  (For 
description  of  Kozlof,  vide  Rte.  15.) 

[Junction  with  line  to  Tambof  and 
Saratof,  vide  Rte.  15.] 


3rd  Section.  Kozlof  to  Voronej. 
Distance,  168  v.  (112  m.).  Fare,  Rs. 
5.04. 

On  this  Section  the  line  passes 
through  the  junct.  stat.  (on  Orel- 
Tsaritsyn  Rly.)  of 

Griazi.  For  description  of  which 
vide  Rte.  16. 

There  are  4 stats,  between  Griazi 
and 

Voronej.  On  rt.  bank  of  Voronej 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Don.  Pop.  42,000. 

Hotel:  Abramof  s,  pretty  good. 

There  is  also  another  good  hotel 
near  the  governor's  house. 

History,  &c. — Although  the  name  of 
Voronej  occurs  in  the  12th  cent.,  yet 
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it  is  uncertain  whether  a river  or  a 
town  is  implied.  Travellers  of  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  cents,  omit  to 
mention  the  existence  of  the  town.  At 
all  events,  the  present  town  of  Voronej, 
the  seat  of  government  of  a province 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  founded 
in  15s6  by  the  “ Boyar  Mstsislavsky 
and  his  comrades.”  It  was  an  ad- 
vanced post  against  the  Tartars,  and 
the  Russian  citizens  were'  called  upon 
in  those  days  to  supply  horses  for 
Russian  envoys  to  the  Crimea,  to 
Turkey,  to  the  Nogay  Tartars,  and 
to  the  Don  Cossacks.  In  1590  the 
town  was  burned  by  the  Cherkesses, 
when  the  Voevod  or  Governor,  Prince 
DoRorukof-Shibanofski,  was  killed.  In 
1603  and  1604  it  surrendered  to  the 
Pretenders,  and  was  on  each  occasion 
sacke^.  It  nevertheless  began  to  ac- 
quire importance  as  a commercial  city 
early  in  the  17th  cent.  The  Tsar 
Theodore  caused  a new  fortress  to  be 
built  in  1672.  It  had  walls  of  oak, 
870  fms.  in  circumference,  and  17 
towers,  besides  a dry  ditch.  In  1676 
the  inhab.  numbered  5000.  But  its 
greatest  progress  was  made  under  the 
reign  of  Peter,  who  first  visited  the 
town  in  1694,  and  established  a fortified 
dockyard.  In  1699  Voronej  had  a fleet 
of  66  vessels  armed  with  2546  cannon, 
and  carrying  16,814  troops.  They 
Avere  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  a Dutch  shipwright,  Peter  Bass. 
When  Peter  went  abroad,  he  left  Ad- 
miral Apraxin  in  charge  of  the  naval 
yard,  and  on  his  return  frequently 
visited  Voronej. 

In  1701  the  building  yard  was  re- 
moved to  Tavrof,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  as  the  river  had  become  shallow 
off  the  town.  In  1702  Peter  the  Great 
caused  4390  men  to  be  brought  here 
from  Archangel.  Its  bishop,  the  ca- 
nonised Metrophanes,  having  died  in 
1703,  Peter  assisted  at  his  funeral. 
The  fires  of  1703,  1748,  and  1773  de- 
stroyed all  the  old  buildings. 

Voronej  was  the  birthplace  of  two 
poets  — self-educated  men  — Koltsof 
and  Nikitin.  The  house  in  which 
Nikitin  (who  was  a bookseller)  lived 
is  preserved.  The  two  poets  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  new  cemetery.  A monu- 
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ment  to  Koltsof  stands  in  one  of  the 
public  promenades. 

The  town  is  built  on  a steep  height, 
and  consists  of  three  portions,  the 
upper  town,  lower  town,  and  suburbs. 
Tiie  view  from  every  part  of  it  is  truly 
magnificent.  The  principal  street  has 
a fine  appearance,  its  sides  being  lined 
with  handsome  edifices,  most  of  them 
government  buildings;  Moscow-st.  is 
also  very  fine,  and  in  it  are  the  arcli- 
hishoj^s  palace  and  the  cathedral.  The 
only  building  that  remains  of  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great  is  the  “ Ordnance 
liouxe”  on  an  island  of  the  Voronej. 
In  the  principal  square  stands  a monu- 
ment of  Peter  I.,  erected  1860.  The 
town  possesses  a theatre,  an  hospital, 
a lunatic  asylum,  a prison,  a govern- 
ment school,  and  many  other  institu- 
tions, charitable  and  scholastic.  The 
Monastery  of  Metrophanes  was  founded 
1836,  and  contains  4 churches.  Within 
the  principal  ch.*,  built  of  Avood  in 
1620,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1735,  lie 
the  relics  of  St.  Metrophanes  in  a rich 
silver  shrine. 

Voronty’  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  in  the  S.  of  Russia,  and  has 
a very  large  trade  in  corn,  linseed, 
tallow,  &c.  It  has  also  many  tallow- 
melting houses,  candle  and  soap  works, 
&c.  Four  fairs  are  held  annually  ; the 
best  being  those  of  the  9 th  May  and 
29th  Aug.  (O.S.).  Markets  are  held 
3 times  a week. 

The  more  enterprising  traveller  can 
make  an  excursion  down  the  Don  river 
(tlie  ancient  Tanais),  which  rises  in 
Orel,  and  runs  a course  of  about  1000 
m.,  or  perhaps  even  embark  on  a 
barge  for  Kalatch,  whence  steamers 
leave  twice  a week  for  Rostof  and  Ta- 
ganrog. There  is  also  a rly.  from 
Kalatch  to  Tsaritsyn  on  the  Volga, 
vide  Rte.  35.  The  I >on  is  full  of  fine 
sturgeon,  and  the  mode  of  catching  it 
and  of  extracting  the  caviar,  of  Avhicli 
such  prodigious  quantities  are  eaten, 
present  numerous  scenes  of  interest 
and  afford  many  instructive  subjects 
of  study.  This  excursion  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  undertaken  without  a good 
guide  and  proper  preparation. 
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4th  Section.  Voronej  to  Rostof, 
on  the  Don.  Distance,  598  v.  (399  m.). 
Fare,  Rs.  17.96. 

The  numerous  small  stats,  on  this 
Section  are  of  no  interest  to  the  tra- 
veller, and  the  line  itself  passes  through 
a steppe  country  which,  from  a rly. 
carriage,  will  appear  almost  unpopu- 
lated. The  only  places  of  importance 
on  it  are : — 

Novocherkask,  562  v.  (375  m.).  The 
capital  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks. Pop.  18,000. 

Hotel : De  I’Europe,  pretty  fair. 

The  town  is  very  prettily  situated 
on  an  eminence,  on  three  sides  of 
which  flow  the  Aksai  and  Tursova 
rivulets.  The  territory  of  which  it  is 
the  capital  has  an  area  of  2806  square 
geographical  miles,  and  its  limits  will 
be  seen  defined  on  the  map.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  for  the 
Greeks  had  a colony  (Tana)  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  5 cents,  b.c., 
and  several  factories  along  the  Don. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
held  successively  by  the  Scythians, 
Sarmatians,  Huns,  Bolgars,  Khazars, 
and  lastly  by  the  Tartars,  who  de- 
feated the  Russian  princes,  in  1224, 
on  the  Kalka,  wflthin  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  the  Don  Cossacks,  as  already 
stated.  The  present  population  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cent., 
when  renegades  from  Moscow — va- 
grants of  every  description — formed 
themselves  into  military,  or  rather 
robber  communities,  and  styled  them- 
selves “ Cossacks.”  In  the  16th  and 
17th  cents,  they  frequently  made  ex- 
peditions against  the  Tartars  and 
Turks,  and  in  1637  took  the  Turkish 
fortress  of  Azof,  which  they  were,  how- 
ever, forced  to  relinquish  five  years 
later.  Until  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  the  Russians  did  not  interfere 
much  with  the  powerful  and  indepen- 
dent Cossacks,  but  from  1718  they 
were  gradually  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  Tsars,  whom  they  assisted 
in  all  subsequent  wars.  Episodes  in 
the  history  of  the  Cossacks  will  be 
found  scattered  throughout  this  Hand- 
book. 

The  town  of  Novocherkask,  founded  I 


in  1804,  was  considerably  improved 
under  the  Hetman  ship  of  General 
Potapof,  whose  palace  and  garden 
should  be  visited  by  the  traveller.  Not 
far  from  the  palace  is  a bronze  monn- 
ment,  raised  to  the  famous  Hetman 
Platof,  who  led  the  Cossacks  between 
1770  and  1816.  There  is  a theatre, 
as  well  as  a cluh-house.  The  latter 
should  be  visited  for  the  purpose  of 
tasting  the  excellent  champagne  of  the 
Don.  The  view  from  the  Public  Gar- 
den is  very  beautiful.  In  a govern- 
ment building  are  kept  the  Regalia, 
Banners,  and  Charters  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  a sabre  of  Alexander  I.,  a 
uniform  of  Nicholas  I.,  &c. 

[The  line  runs  on  from  Novocher- 
kask to 

Grushefka,  distant  35  v.  (24  m.). 
This  is  the  centre  of  a coal  district. 
The  coal,  which  is  anthracite,  has  been 
worked  since  1839,  and  the  quantity 
now  annually  raised  is  6 to  7 million 
piids.  The  area  of  the  coal  formation 
is  about  267,000  square  fathoms.  The 
quality  of  the  ,coal  is  tolerably  good, 
for  it  contains  94’96  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  is  much  used  by  the  steamers  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  also  on  the  Yolga- 
Don  Rly.  Some  valuable  property  is 
worked  in  this  district  by  the  Azof 
Coal  Company,  Limited.] 


Aksai,  587  v.  (391  m.).  This  Cos- 
sack settlement  stands  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Don,  and  the  old  post-road  to 
the  Caucasus  passes  through  it. 

Nakhichevan,  525  v.  (397  m.).  Pop. 
17,000.  On  rt.  bank  of  Dun.  As  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  Arme- 
nian colonies  in  Russia,  Nakhichevan 
is  considered  to  be  a place  of  consi- 
derable importance.  It  was  founded 
iii  1780  by  Armenians  who  immigrated 
from  the  Crimea.  The  inhabitants  are 
extensively  engaged  in  trade  and  in 
making  ornaments  in  silver,  which 
the  traveller  is  recommended  to  })ur- 
chase.  An  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Rostof  for  that  purpose. 


Eussia. 
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Eostop  on  the  Don,  598  v.  (899 
m.).  Pop.  50,000.  {Hotels  : Tamansof, 
Hermitage,  and  several  others;  all 
bad.) 

The  history  of  Eostof  on  the  Don 
dates  only  from  1761,  when  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  caused  a fortress  to  be 
built  there,  near  the  fort  of  St.  Anne, 
which  had  been  raised  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  order  to  keep  the  Cossacks 
in  proper  awe  and  sLibinission,  and 
as  a basis  of  operations  against  the 
Turks.  The  towns  of  Eostof  ami  Nak- 
hichevan subsequently  grew  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fortifications.  The  now 
dismantled  fortress  of  St.  Dimitri,  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  the  empress, 
lies  between  the  two  towns.  Eostof 
is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
elevated  rt.  bank  of  the  Don,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Temernik  rivulet.  It 
is  now  the  chief  centre  of  inland  trade 
in  the  S.E.  provinces  of  Eussia,  and  its 
exports,  shipped  in  barges  to  the  Ta- 
ganrog roadstead,  are  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  exports  of  the  latter  port. 
Large  fairs  are  held  twice  a year, 
when  great  numbers  of  horned  cattle 
and  horses  are  brought  for  sale. 

There  is  nothing  to  interest  the 
traveller  at  Eostof,  and  he  will  only 
visit  it  when  making  the  journeys  de- 
scribed in  Ete.  35,  which  vide  for 
steamers  and  rly.  to  Taganrog. 


EOUTE  27. 

MOSCOW  TO  NICOLAEF  AND  KHERSON,  VIA 
KHARKOF,  POLTAVA,  AND  ZNAMENKA. 

For  journey  to  Znamenka,  vide 
Ete.  21. 

[Distance  from  Znamenka,  222  v. ; 
fare,  Es.  6.66.  Nicolaef  to  Kharkof, 
Ilussia. — 1875. 


559  V.  (being  267  v.  less  than  from 
Odessa,  and  141  v.  less  than  from 
Sevastopol).] 

From  Znamenka  the  rly.  runs  over 
an  uninteresting  steppe.  There  are 
10  small  stats,  between  Znamenka 
and 

Nicolaef.  Distance  from  Moscow, 
1290  V.  Its  pop.  has  since  the  re- 
vival of  the  arsenal  and  the  opening 
of  the  rly.  risen  to  84,000,  and  is  daily 
increasing. 

Hotels : Orianda,  tolerably  clean, 
but  cuisine  not  very  good ; Europe, 
good  cuisine  and  tolerable  wines ; 
Zolotoi  Yakor,  St.  Pe'tersbourg, 
Livadia,  and  Hotel  de  Paris, — 
all  second-rate. 

Restaurants : Fortuna  and  Gam- 
brinus ; both  good. 

Confectioners  and  pastrycooiks : 
Fisher,  Walter,  and  Tarshinof;  all 
good. 

Clubs : Morskoi,  or  Naval  Club, 
Gorodskoi,  or  Town  Club  (the  re- 
sort of  merchants),  and  several  other 
clubs  for  mixed  classes. 

Vehicles:  Covered  phaetons,  2 horses, 
50  copecs : Droshkys,  40  cnpecs ; 1- 
horse  britchkas,  30  copecs  per  hour. 

The  site  of  Nicolaef  (at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ingul  with  the  Bug)  was 
first  occiqried  by  various  emigrants 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Cossack 
Setch  or  Eepublic  in  1775.  In  1789 
the  town  obtained  its  present  name 
in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of 
Otchakof  on  the  6th  (18th)  December, 
the  feast-day  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  was 
from  the  first  destined  to  be  the  har- 
bour of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  the  posi- 
tion of  Kherson  and  Sevastopol  having 
been  at  that  time  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  first  frigate  was  Iniilt  and 
launched  at  Nicolaef  in  1790,  and  a 
very  great  number  of  people  were 
brought  there  and  made  to  work  in 
the  dockyards.  The  late.:,t  construc- 
tion is  a circular  iron-clad  i=ix-screw 
Monitor.  I’rince  Potemkin  contem- 
plated deepening  the  Ingul  and  many 
other  great  works,  but  he  died  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  plans.  The 
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river  has,  however,  been  much  im- 
proved, and  vessels  of  war  drawing  17 
feet  can  easily  float  at  the  Arsenal^ 
now  complete  in  every  branch,  and 
capable  of  meeting  any  requirement 
connected  with  modern  naval  war- 
fare, and  interesting  to  the  naval 
visitor. 

The  town  covers  an  immense  extent, 
each  house  being  generally  of  one 
storey,  with  a large  garden  attached  to 
it,  and  the  streets  are  of  enormous 
width.  The  rivers  lugul  and  Biig 
form  a fine  estuary,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  vessels  of  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  are  laid  up  in  ordinary  during 
winter.  The  Boulevard^  near  the  river, 
is  well  planted,  and  forms  a shrub- 
bery to  the  water’s  edge.  A Square, 
fronting  the  Admiral's  house,  planted 
in  1872-3,  promises  to  be  a most 
agreeable  promenade.  The  so-called 
Wdd  Garden,  attached  to  the  Military 
Governor  s residence,  is  a very  pretty 
spot,  but  no  one  should  pass  Nicolaef 
without  visiting  the  forest  known  as 
Leslii,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
orchards,  luxuriant  grass,  aromatic 
wild  flowers,  and  rockery.  It  is 
reached  in  20  min.  from  the  centre  of 
Nicolaef,  and  affords  a most  refreshing 
drive  through  another  pretty  wooded 
strip  along  the  river  Bug,  known  as 
Simslc.  Both  plantations  date  from 
the  days  of  Potemkin,  and  in  the 
midst  of  both  are  i^icturesque  chalets 
in  the  Moldavian  stylo  of  architecture, 
which,  with  another  structure  of  the 
same  description  adjoining  the  boule- 
vard, are  branch  establishments  of  the 
Naval  Club,  and  are  used  as  places 
of  entertainment  and  for  pic-nics  in 
summer.  The  Naval  Club  has  also  a 
flue  Winter  Palace,  with  a fine  ball- 
room, and  a well-attended  reading- 
room  and  library,  where  the  Times, 
Punch  and  other  leading  news- 
papers of  the  west  of  Europe  arrive 
daily,  and  where  many  thousands  of 
valuable  books  in  all  languages  exist, 
being  the  remains  of  the  once  famous 
Naval  Library  of  Sevastopol,  which  es- 
caped the  allies  on  their  entry  there, 
l)y  being  buried,  with  their  mahogany 
book-cases,  under  ground. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Nicolaef  com- 


prise a classical  and  non-classical 
gymnasium,  a good  school  for  marine 
cadets,  and  an  artillery  school.  Pri- 
mary schools  are  numerous,  and  owe 
their  origin  and  success  to  the  late 
Governor,  Admiral  GJazenap,  and  his 
wife,  who  are  much  regretted.  But 
to  those  interested  in  the  question  of 
cheap  and  effectual  public  instruction, 
we  recommend  a visit  to  the  school 
of  the  Misses  Ilene,  an  establishment 
founded  on  a mathematical  system, 
devised  by  Captain  Victor  Zarudny, 
Chief  of  the  Hydrographic  Depart- 
ment of  the  Black  Sea. 

Nicolaef  owes  much  of  its  present 
affluence  to  the  sound  administration 
of  Admiral  Samuel  Greig,  Commander 
of  the  Kussian  naval  forces  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  son  of  Admiral  Greig, 
who  won  for  the  Eussians  the  naval 
battle  of  Chesme.  A very  fine  monu- 
ment to  the  second  admiral,  on  the 
Parade  Ground,  or  Cathedral  Square, 
was  uncovered  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  in  1873,  and  is  a great 
ornament  to  the  town.  There  is  also 
a Monument  to  a gallant  sailor  who 
received  in  his  breast  the  bullet  which 
would  have  killed  his  officer. 

In  later  days,  and  in  reference  to 
its  commercial  development,  Nicolaef 
owes  its  prosperity  to  Admiral  Glaze- 
nap,  its  Military  Governor  up  to  the 
spring  of  1871. 

The  antiquary  will  be  well  re- 
warded by  an  excursion  from  Nicolaef 
to  the  spot  below  Constantine  battery, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  Biig,  where 
it  is  supposed  Mazepi3a  camped  before 
crossing  to  Otchakof  in  his  flight 
through  Kussia  with  Charles  XII. 
Another  place  easy  of  access  from 
Nicolaef  is  Parutina,  the  village  ad- 
joining the  recently  excavated  ruins  of 
Olbia  (mentioned  at  p.  340),  IG  versts 
from  the  Port  of  Nicolaef  either  by 
land  or  water.  Through  the  Consulate 
at  Nicolaef  the  British  traveller  will 
easily  obtain  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Walker,  a hospitable  English  gentle- 
man, living  on  the  spot  as  steward  of 
the  estate  of  the  Countess  Miisin- 
Pushkin. 

An  Ihiginecr  will  be  interested 
in  both  tlie  Eocket  Factory  and  the 
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Arsenal,  the  former  being  estab- 
lished on  a system  invented  by 
the  late  highly  talented  Russian 
General  Constantinof.  The  military 
traveller  will,  from  May  to  October, 
meet  here  with  a very  neat  camp  of 
about  3000  men.  The  Observatory  is 
situated  on  Spash  heights  in  the  town  ; 
the  view  from  its  roof  is  very  fine. 
The  large  barracks  for  seamen  were 
built  by  Mr.  Akroyd,  an  English  ar- 
chitect, and  are  now  inhabited  by  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  “ Equipage,” 
while  the  house  in  which  the  governor 
lives  was  erected  by  Prince  Potemkin. 
Among  the  finest  buildings  of  Nico- 
laef  is  its  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  with  an  altar-screen  painted 
by  an  Italian  artist.  It  has  also  two 
Theatres,  and  many  fine  public  insti- 
tutions, which  render  it,  next  to  Odessa, 
the  handsomest  town  of  New  Russia, 
while  its  commercial  importance  is 
daily  increasing  towards  a formidable 
rivalry  with  that  town. 

Nicolaef,  decreed  as  a port  of  com- 
merce in  1861,  has  until  August,  1873, 
remained  entirely  dependent,  as  a 
shipping  station,  upon  the  success  of 
the  crops  immediately  surrounding  it, 
and  the  annual  exportation  of  grain 
has  never,  in  the  best  of  years, 
amounted  in  value  to  more  than 
, Rs.  3,000,000.  Since  the  construction 
of  the  rly.  it  has  become  the  northern- 
1 most  shipping  port  of  the  Black  Sea, 

iand  its  ra'pid  strides  justify  the  belief 
that  its  export  operations  will  shortly 
exceed  3,000,000?.  sterling.  74,000  tons 
of  British  steamers  alone  have  landed 
j,  at  Nicolaef  from  March  to  Nov.  1874, 
I carrying  away  grain  of  the  value  of  li 
million  sterling.  The  imports,  hitherto 
trifling,  being  all  drawn  from  Odessa, 
I are  also  on  the  increase.  Several  new 
I mills  and  factories  are  being  erected. 
I The  principal  items  of  trade  are 
grain,  seed,  hides,  flour,  timber,  tallow, 
bricks,  and  leather.  Cattle  are  ex- 
ported to  Malta  for  the  British  troops. 

I Three-fourths  of  the  trade  of  Nicolaef 
i is  carried  on  by  English  steamers. 

I The  commercial  port  is  2|  miles  from 
[I  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  Fopovaya 
I Balka,  on  the  Bug.  The  rly.  pas- 
j senger  station  is  a very  good  one,  and 


is  situated  at  Peslci,  a sandy  tract  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  adjoining  Leski, 
dotted  with  the  cottages  of  the  naval 
pensioners,  who  grow. vegetables  and 
furnish  dairy  produce  to  the  bazaars. 

Since  the  fall  of  Sevastopol,  Nico- 
laef has  become  the  principal  naval 
station  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Banks : The  Nicolaef  Commercial 
Bank  is  amongst  its  more  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  offers  every  facility  to 
the  traveller. 

Steamers:  Odessa  may  be  reached 
from  Nikola ef  in  8 hrs.  by  steamer 
daily  in  summer,  except  on  Saturdays. 
Fare  Rs.  3.  Dinner  at  general  table, 
exclusive  of  wine,  r.  1.20.  English 
steamers  leave  Nicolaef  frequently  for 
Constantinople.  Passage,  3?.  sterling. 
For  more  particulars  apply  to  H.  C. 
Lawton,  British  ship  and  general 
agent,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Con- 
sulate, Nicolskaya  Street. 

A steamer  also  leaves  daily  for 
Kherson, 

The  passenger  embarking  at  Odessa 
for  Nicolaef  is  cautioned  against  going 
by  mistake  at  the  same  hour  and  spot 
on  board  another  steamer  (also  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  Steam  Nav. 
Co.)  which  leaves  on  precisely  the  same 
days  for 

Khersox.  Pop.  40,000.  On  river 
Dnieper. 

Hotels : New  Odessa  (Maricelli’s), 
best ; Old  Odessa. 

Steamers:  A small,  but  fast  and 
comfortable  passenger  steamer  runs 
daily  iti  summer  from  Kherson  to 
Nicolaef  in  0 hrs.,  and  returns  to 
Kherson  every  afternoon.  Passage 
Rs.  2. 

The  scenery  on  the  voyage  between 
Kherson  and  Nicolaef  is  uninteresting. 
The  water  in  the  estuary  and  at  the 
lower  part  of  tlje  Bug  is  green  and 
stagnant,  and  has  a disagreeable  smell 
in  July  and  August. 

[The  distance  overland  from  Nico- 
laef to  Kherson  is  only  about  40  m., 
over  a steppe  country  with  every  now 
and  then  greater  or  smaller  elevations 
and  numerous  tumuli  erected  by  an- 
cient inhabitants.] 
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History,  &c.  Tlie  existence  of  the 
Scythians  in  these  parts  is  attested  by 
Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,” 
who  visited  the  country  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  cent,  b c.,  leaving  a valuable 
description  of  it.  From  him  we  learn 
that  this  extremity  of  Kussia  once 
formed  j>art  of  Great  Scythia  inhabited 
by  a numerous  population,  divided  into 
several  tribes  more  or  less  civilized. 
On  the  lower  course  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  therefore  near  the  present  city  of 
Kherson,  dwelt  the  Royal  Scythians 
(principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river),  and  the  nomadic  Scythians; 
to  the  west  of  them,  between  the  Ingul 
and  the  Bug,  were  the  agricultural 
Scythians,  who  were  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Neuri  and  by  wild  cannibals. 
The  country  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Bug  (Hypanis)  and  that  of  the 
Dniester  (Tyras)  was  held  by  the  Hel- 
lenic-Scythians  or  Callipides,  who  were 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Alazoni. 

In  the  days  of  Herodotus  the  Scyth- 
ians had  neither  towns  nor  settlements, 
for  they  led  a nomadic  life,  although 
some  of  the  tribes  were  tillers  of  the 
soil.  They  were  all  gradually  driven 
back  from  the  sea-coast  by  the  enter- 
prising Greeks  of  Miletus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  who  planted  nearly  300  colo- 
nies along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper),  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hypanis  (Bug),  lay  their  capital 
Olbia,  also  called  Borysthenes.  Hero- 
dotus describes  it  as  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  many  towers,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished for  its  extensive  trade  and 
the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
greater  part  of  these  colonies  existed 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  but 
they  were  finally  reduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  coins,  found  in  consider- 
al)!e  numbers,  are  principally  of  the 
Antonine  epoch,  i.e.  of  the  2nd  and 
early  part  of  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  About 
that  time  the  wild  Sarmatians,  and 
later  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  other 
races,  issued  out  of  the  remotest  parts 
of  Asia  and  destroyed  all  before  them, 
leaving  only  the  tumuli  which  the 
traveller  will  see  around  Kherson,  and 
which,  together  with  the  tumuli  near 


Nicopol,  have  yielded  such  inestimable 
treasures  to  the  Hermitage  Museum 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Slavonian  races  on  the  shore  of  the 
Euxine  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
any  accuracy.  Mention  is  made  of 
them  on  the  Dnieper  in  the  7th  cent, 
of  our  era,  and  Nestor  asserts  that 
Slavonian  towns  existed  on  its  banks 
in  his  days.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  nomadic  Khazars,  Pechene- 
gians,  and  Polovtses,  must  have  ex- 
pelled the  pastoral  Slavonians  and 
laid  the  country  waste.  In  the  13th 
cent,  the  Mongols  passed  over  the 
same  highway,  and  for  550  years  made 
the  S.  of  Russia  their  great  camping- 
ground  and  basis  of  operations  against 
the  Russian  principalities.  When  the 
Slavonians  were  driven  back  into 
Russia,  the  Lithuanian  princes  hast- 
ened to  take  possession  of  the  coast,  j 
but  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  give 
way  to  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars, 
from  whom  the  Russians  ultimately  1 
conquered  their  present  dominion  on  | 
the  Black  Sea.  After  many  struggles 
Russia  obtained  from  the  Turks,  in 
1791,  the  province  of  Otchakof,  be-  j 
tween  the  Bug,  Dniester,  and  Kodyma.  ' 
The  restoration  of  the  ancient  king-  j 
dom  of  Greece  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  now  became  the  favourite  i 
project  of  Catherine,  and  she  at  once 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  its  realiza-  ' 
tion.  The  steppes  were  colonized  and 
the  nucleus  of  a navy  was  laid  on 
the  spot  which  has  since  become  the  || 
town  of  Kherson — a name  given  to  it  | 
under  the  then  prevalent  impression 
that  the  site  chosen  was  that  of  the  \ 
ancient  Khersonesus.  !j 

Potemkin  began  the  work  with  j 
great  ardour,  and  in  a year  after  !' 
the  foundation  of  the  new  town  the  , 
keel  of  a 66-gun  frigate,  “ The  i 
Glory  of  Catherine,”  was  laid  in  its 
dockyard,  since  transferred  to  Nico-,  ' 
laef,  which  had  been  built  with  | 
amazing  rapidity  under  the  superin-  » 
tendence  of  General  Hannibal,  son  of  ■ 
Ibrahim,  the  favourite  negro  godson 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Potemkin  sent  i 
no  fewer  than  3000  carpenters  and  a ,, 
great  number  of  blacksmiths  and  other 
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artisans  to  the  new  port.  In  1782, 
Antoine,  a merchant  of  Marseilles, 
opened  the  trade  of  Kherson,  under 
special  permission.  He  was  followed 
by  the  “Polish  Company”  and  by 
Fabri,  an  Austrian  merchant.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  its  successes,  Kher- 
son was  visited  by  so  dreadful  a plague 
(1781)  that  Potemkin  was  obliged  to 
interrupt  the  works  in  progress,  and 
to  prevent  all  communication  with  the 
town.  His  chief  reason  for  hastening 
the  construction  of  the  new  harbour 
was  a desire  to  show  Catherine,  on  her 
expected  visit  to  the  S.  of  Russia,  that 
the  country  from  which  so  many  foes 
of  Russia  had  issued  had  become  with- 
in a short  time  a Russian  stronghold 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  destined 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  favourite  Greek 
project  of  the  empress. 

Catherine  II.  performed  the  journey 
in  1787,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  mak- 
ing the  world  resound  witli  the  splen- 
dour of  her  progress  through  her  vast 
dominions.  From  Kief  the  empress  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Dnieper,  and  at  a small 
place  called  Novaya  Kodaika,  a little 
above  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslaf,  she 
met  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL,  who 
under  the  title  of  Count  Falkenstein 
1 reached  Kherson  on  the  17th  May, 
j 1787,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an 
interview  with  the  “ Queen  of  the 
1 North.”  They  met  in  a wooden  sa- 
loon, which  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Rene 
1 Vassal,  a Frenchman,  who  originally 
j introduced  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep 
j into  South  Russia,  and  who  inhabited 
I it  for  many  years.  On  amassing  wealth 
i he  built  a fine  country  house  over  it, 
the  wooden  saloon,  to  this  day,  forming 
its  dining-room.  Mr.  Vassal’s  pro- 
perty {Sophieovka),  where  the  saloon 
or  hut  is,  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Alexander- 
Vassal  and  is  situated  in  the  Taurida, 
51  versts  from  Kherson.  On  the  24th 
I May  Catherine  arrived  at  Kherson  with 
I all  her  suite,  and  found  there  Prince 
1 Stanislas  Poniatowski,  the  nephew  of 
! the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Russian 
I ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Bulgakof. 
The  empress  spent  five  days  in  view- 
ing the  town,  and  in  bestowing  rewards. 
To  commemorate  her  visit,  she  caused 


the  following  Slavonic  inscription  to  be 
placed  over  the  Cathedral  of  St,  Cathe- 
rine in  the  fortress;— “ Dedicated  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  human  race  by  Catherine 
II. while  in  the  garden  of  the  house 
she  occupied  she  plantetl  the  seed  of 
an  apricot,  which  has  since  grown  to 
a magnificent  tree  yielding  nearly  400 
lbs.  of  fruit.  In  the  .same  cathedral 
she  caused  her  favourite  Potemkin  to 
be  buried  in  1791,  but  the  Emperor 
Paul  ordered  his  remains  to  be  ex- 
humed, and  to  be  “ buried  in  a hole 
under  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  filling  the 
crypt  with  earth,  and  levelling  it  as  if 
it  had  never  existed.”  Such  was  the 
vengeance  of  her  son  on  the  founder  of 
Kherson.  Nicholas  I.,  however,  caused 
a handsome  monument  to  be  erected 
to  Potemkin  in  the  best  part  of  the 
town,  and  a tombstone  is  about  to  be 
placed  over  his  remains,  which  were 
disinterred  in  1874  and  enclosed  in  a 
lead  coffin.  On  a pillar,  under  which 
stands  a chair  with  the  cypher  of  Ca- 
therine II.  and  a canopy  above  it,  is  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Potemkin,  put 
up  by  the  Zemstvo  of  Kherson  in  1S(J5. 
An  extraordinai  y painting  will  be  seen 
at  the  S.  door  inside  this  cath.  It  re- 
presents the  Virgin  Mary  borne  by  the 
double-headed  eagle  of  Russia,  with 
St,  George  and  the  Dragon  and  two 
kings  with  warriors  vanquishing  a lion 
at  her  feet.  In  the  ch.-yard  are  tombs 
of  officers  who  fell  at  the  taking  of 
Otchakof. 

The  appearance  of  Kherson,  on 
arriving  from  Odessa,  is  very  pre- 
possessing, for  the  town  is  built  on  a 
slight  elevation  sloping  down  to  the 
rivers  Dnieper  and  Koshevaya,  in  tlie 
form  of  a semicircle.  The  latter  r.  is 
in  reality  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Dnieper,  the  delta  of  which  begins  at 
Kherson.  Of  all  the  towns  in  South 
Russia,  Kherson  is  perhaps  the  most 
neglected.  Situated  as  it  is,  near  the 
mouths  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe,  it  might  become  an  emporium 
of  trade  rivalling  Odessa  andNicolaef, 
if  only  the  bed  of  the  Dnieper  were 
deepeiied,  and  a canal  witli  locks  con- 
structed between  Ekaterinoslaf  and 
Kitkas,  nearly  opposite  to  Alexan- 
drofsk,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cataracts 
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which  entirely  prevent  the  river  from 
hein^  navigated  between  those  points. 

Tlie  Prypet  r.,  which  falls  into  the 
Dnieper,  is  connected  by  a canal  with 
the  r.  Bug,  which  again  runs  into  the 
Vistula  ; so  that  water  communication 
exists  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Tliere  are  plenty  of  flat- 
bottomed  craft  from  Dantzig,  but 
owing  to  the  cataracts,  there  is  no 
merchandise  to  send  back  in  them. 

The  timber  trade  of  Kherson  is 
pretty  considerable,  large  quantities 
of  lumber  being  floated  down  the 
river  from  tlie  provinces  in  the  in- 
terior ; there  are  also  6 large  saw- 
mills, which  cut  up  30,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber  during  the  24  hrs. 

On  Quarantine  Island  there  are 
also  large  wool-washeries,  employing 
many  thousand  hands.  Kherson  is 
indeed  the  most  important  town  in 
New  Kussia  for  merino  wool  washing. 

To  the  English  traveller  Kherson  is 
of  particular  interest  as  the  place  near 
which  the  body  of  the  philanthropic 
Ploward  reposes.  The  monument  to  his 
memory  stands  near  the  Ch.  of  the  As- 
sumption, opposite  the  old  prison,  and 
without  the  barrier  of  Kherson.  It  is 
a simple  obelisk  with  a sun-dial  on 
one  face  and  his  medallion  on  another, 
and  with  acacias  planted  around  it  by 
Vice-Consul  Stevens  in  1858.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a high  circular  wall  with 
an  iron  gate  in  front.  The  inscription 
on  it,  in  Eussian  and  Latin,  is  as 
follows : — 

HOWARD 

died  on  the  20tli  January, 
in  the  year  1790, 
in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

Vixit  propter  Alios. 

Alios  Salvos  Fecit. 

The  monument  is  now  in  pretty 
good  repair,  although  the  first  letter 
of  the  philanthropist’s  name  has  been 
obliterated  by  some  mischievous  per- 
son. His  virtues,  like  his  name,  have 
nearly  faded  away  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  local  inhabitants;  for  the 
drojky-driver,  if  asked  to  whom  the 
luorniment  has  been  raised,  will  in  most 
cases  answer,  “ To  Povar  (a  cook),  a 
builder  of  towns  or,  “ It  is  to  some 


great  foreign  general.”  Contrary  to  the 
generally  accepted  account  of  the  death 
of  Howard  from  prison-fever,  caught 
in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  self- 
imposed  mission.  Dr.  Clarke  relates 
in  his  travels  that  in  the  month  of 
Nov.  1789,  Howard  was  requested  to 
visit  a Mademoiselle  During,  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
at  a distance  of  10  m.  from  Kherson. 
In  a light  old-fashioned  dress,  in  silk 
stockings,  and  without  a great-coat,  he 
set  off  on  horseback.  The  day  was 
windy  and  cold,  and  he  had  a fall  by 
the  way.  He  caught  a cold,  which  was 
followed  by  typhus  fever  and  which 
terminated  in  death.  He  was  buried 
in  a walled  field  in  a village  then 
I called  Dophinovka,  after  M.  Dauphine, 
its  owner,  and  now  known  as  Ste- 
jpanovlca,  in  the  valley  called  Verof- 
cJiina,  where  two  other  Englishmen 
are  also  buried — 6 v.  N.  of  Kherson. 
A monument  stands  over  this  grave  in 
the  shape  of  a block  of  marble,  with  a 
sun-dial  on  the  top  of  it,  according  to 
the  last  wish  which  he  expressed  to 
his  fri<  nd  Admiral  Priestman.  The 
inscription  on  this  monument  is  ; 

Johannes  Howard, 

Ad  Sepulchram  Stas, 
Quisquis  es. 

Amici  ; 

1790. 

Steamers.  A steamer  leaves  Kherson 
three  times  a week  for  the  towns  on  the 
Dnieper,  ascending  as  high  as  Alex- 
androvsJc,  a town  of  about  7000  Inhab., 
with  a considerable  trade  in  wheat  and 
hemp.  Many  Mennonites,  descended 
from  those  who  emigrated  to  Russia 
from  Prussia  in  1789,  occupy  lands  in 
the  vicinity;  their  principal  colony, 
however,  being  on  the  river  Molotchna, 
E,  of  Nicopoh*  They  have  lately 
shown  a tendency  to  emigrate  to 
America,  in  order  to  avoid  the  con- 
scription under  the  new  law. 

There  is  a British  Vice'Consulate  at 
Kherson. 

* A very  interesting  description  of  these 
settlers,  and  generally  of  the  S.  of  Russia,  is 
given  in  Petzholdt’s  ‘Reise  im  Westlichen  und 
Sildlichen  Russland  im  Jahre  1855.’  Leipzig, 
1864. 
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THE  CRIMEA. 


ROUTES. 


[The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  italics  only  in  those  routes  where  tire  places  are  described.] 


ROUTE  PAGE 

28.  Odessa  to  Eupatoria  and  Se- 

vastopol by  Sea 343 

29.  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  to 

Sevastopol,  by  Rail,  via 
Kliarkof,  Lozovaya,  Melito- 
pol, and  Simplieropol,  with 
branch  line  to  Elcaterinoslaf  345 

30.  South  Coast  of  Crimea : from 

Sevastopol  to  Yalta,  via 
Balaclava 358 

31.  Yalta  to  Simpheroiiol,  via 

Alushta  374 


ROUTE  PAGE 

32.  Yalta  toTlieodosia and  Kertch, 

by  Land  ,378 

33.  Simplieropol  to  Theodosia,  via 

Karasu-Bazar  and  Stary 
Krim 382 

34.  Yalta  io Kertcli,ma  Theodosia, 

by  Sea 383 

35.  Kertch  by  Sea  of  Azof  to  Ta- 

ganrog and  Rostof  on  the 
Don,  and  thence  by  the  T)on 
to  Tsaritsyn  on  the  Volga, 
YiaKalatch..  ..  389 


[The  ordinary  tour  of  5 or  G days 
through  the  Crimea  will  be  made  as 
follows : — By  rail  or  by  steamer  from 
Odessa  to  Sevastopol,  and  thence  by 
post  to  the  S.  coast  as  far  as  Yalta, 
returning  to  Sevastopol  or  Odessa  by 
sea.  Excursions  should  be  made  on 
'ihis  tour  to  Bakhchisarai  and  the 
Alma  by  rail  from  Sevastopol. 

A longer  tour  will  commence  at 
Sevastoprd,  include  a drive  along  the 
S coast  and  an  exploration  of  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  Peninsula,  and  terminate 
at  Kertch,  from  whence  the  Don  and 
tilt  Volga  may  be  reached.  Ten  days 
cai,  be  very  well  occupied  on  such  a 
tou*. 

Tlie  Crimea  may  be  reached  by  rly. 
frori  Vienna  or  Berlin,  via  Volochisk, 
Bir;ula,  Poltava,  Kharkof,  and  Me- 
litopol (vide  Section  II.),  but  the 
journey  is  very  long  and  te<lious.] 


ROUTE  28. 

ODESSA  TO  EUPATORIA  AND  SEVASTOPOL 
BY  SEA. 

In  summer  the  steamers  of  the  Rus- 
sian Steam  Navigation  Company  leave 
Odessa  twice  a week  for  the  ports  of 
tlie  Crimea  between  Eupatoria  and 
Kertch,  performing  the  entire  voyage 
to  Kertch  in  little  more  than  48  hours. 
On  their  return  they  touch  at  the  same 
ports  according  to  a time-table  which 
is  puldished  at  Odessa.  They  are  very 
comfortably  fitted  up  with  a ladies’ 
cabin,  gentlemen’s  cabin,  and  a saloon 
containing  a library  and  a piano  ; and 
there  will  generally  lie  found  on  board 
an  officer  speaking  English,  Salooii 
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JRoute  28. — Odessa  to  Eupatoria, 


passengers  are  not  allowed  to  lie  down 
upon  tlie  conclies  in  the  cabin,  and 
are  expected  to  submit  to  the  tortures 
of  sea-sickness  in  an  upright  position. 
The  living  is  good,  and  is  included 
in  the  following  scale  of  1st  class 
fares  : — 

Odessa  to  Eupatoria  Rs.  10.50. 


Ditto 

Sevastopol 

„ 12.50. 

Ditto 

Yalta 

„ 15. 

Ditto 

Theodosia 

„ 17.50. 

Ditto 

Kertch 

„ 21. 

The  2nd  class  fares  are  about  J less. 

A charge  of  30c.  to  35c.  per  pud  is 
made  for  all  luggage. 

There  are  no  Custom-house  formali- 
ties to  be  observed  on  landing  in  the 
Crimea  from  Odessa,  as  the  steamer 
will  not  have  touched  at  any  foreign 
port. 

After  a voyage  of  about  16  hrs.  the 
steamer  will  stop  at 

Eupatoeia.  Pop.  8,000.  Inn:  H. 
de  rEurope  ; very  bad. 

This  town,  famous  as  the  place  near 
which  the  Anglo-French  troops  landed 
on  the  14th  September,  1851,  stands 
on  a sandy  spit  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Coronites,  a Oreek  colony, 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  its 
neighbourhood  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, or  five  centuries  before  Christ. 
In  the  1st  centy.  of  our  era,  Diophan- 
tus,  a general  under  Mithridates, 
founded  here  a fortress  which  he  called 
Eupatoria,  and  which  was  later  rebuilt 
by  the  Genoese.  At  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  cenly.  tlie  Turks  had  a for- 
tress on  the  same  spot,  and  its  namC;.  of 
GezLwe  was  later  changed  by  the 
Russians  to  Kozlof.  As  Gesleve,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
in  the  Crimea.  It  was  occupied  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Russians  under 
Field-Marshal  Mimnich  in  1736,  and 
later  by  the  troops  under  Prince  Dol- 
gorukof  in  1771.  Annexed  finally  to 
Russia  in  1783,  it  was  made  tlie  chief 
town  of  a district  in  the  province  of 
the  Taurida. 

The  trade  of  Eupatoria  is  incon- 
siderable, the  exports  (corn,  wool, 
hides,  tallow)  not  amounting  to  half  a 
million  of  roubles  in  value,  The  town  , 


is,  however,  of  some  importance  as  the 
residence  of  numerous  Karaim  Jews. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  at  Eupa- 
toria except  a rather  handsome  old 
mosque,  built  after  the  plan  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople.  It  has 
14  cupolas,  but  its  minaret  has  dis- 
appeared. Several  Ottoman  officers 
who  fell  during  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion of  Eupatoria  are  buried  there.  If, 
however,  the  traveller  can  spare  the 
time,  he  may  obtain  a very  fine  view 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle, 
founded  by  Diophantus.  It  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a high  crag  which  over- 
looks a valley,  known  to  the  Tartars 
as  the  “ Place  of  the  winds.”  The 
path  which  leads  up  to  it  is  very  steep 
and  rugged  after  passing  a wild  oasis 
of  flowers,  planted  by  an  inhabitant 
of  the  ruins,  who  serves  as  a guide 
and  who  will  point  out  the  heights  of 
Inkermanu,  Mount  Aithodor,  and,  in 
the  extreme  background,  the  lofty  top 
of  Mangiip  Kaleh. 

Some  French  officers  are  buried  in 
an  enclosure  at  the  foot  of  the  castle. 

As  the  steamer  generally  remains 
about  an  hour  at  Eupatoria,  the  tra- 
veller, if  so  minded,  can  have  a look 
at  the  town,  and,  returning  on  board, 
continue  the  voyage  to  Sevastopol; 
or  he  may  take  the  overland  route 
to  Bakhtchisarai  and  Sevastopol, 
passing  through  SaM  (19  v.  from 
Eupatoria),  where  there  are  mud- 
springs,  famous  for  their  cures  in  rheu-  j 
matic  and  paralytic  cases,  and  through  / 
the  Tartar  villages  of  Alma,  Tamah,i 
and  Biirlalt.  He  may  also  make  an 
excursion  hence  to  the  battle-field  of 
Alma.  The  distances  from  Eupatorii 
by  the  post-road  are  : To  the  Alma, 
40  V.  ; to  Simpherophol,  63  v.,  ai:^ 
to  Sevastopol,  120  v.  Although  flje 
post-route  (on  which  a covered  wag- 
gon travels)  might  be  preferred  liy 
a native  traveller,  the  English  bi- 
American  tourist  will  find  it  eaaer 
to  land  at  Sevastopol,  and  thence  to 
make  excursions  to  Bakhtchisarai  ind 
other  places. 

The  steamer  takes  about  5 hri.  to 
proceed  from  Eupatoria  to  i 

Sevastopol  (vide  Rte,  29).  / 


Eussia. 
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EOUTE  29. 

ST.  PETERSBUKa  OR  MOSCOW  TO  SEVAS- 
TOPOL BY  RAIL,  VIA  KHARKOF,  LOZO- 

VAYA,  MELITOPOL,  AND  SIMPHEROPOL, 

WITH  BRANCH  LINE  TO  EKATERINOS- 

LAF. 

For  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Moscow,  vide  Rte.  10. 

For  journey  from  Moscow  to  Lozo- 
vaya,  via  Kh'arkof,  vide  Ktes.  21  and 
25. 

The  distance  between  Lozovaya  and 
Sevastopol  is  569  v.  (380  m.).  Fare 
Us.  17.51. 

From  Lozovaya  the  Ely.  passes 
through  the  following  places : — 

SiNELNiKOVO  St.  92  V.  (61  m.) 

[There  is  a branch  line  hence  (12  v.) 
to 

Ekaterinoslaf.  Pop.  20,000. 

Hotel. — D ’Europe,  best. 

Ekaterinoslaf  is  the  chief  town  of  a 
I province  of  the  same  name,  and  stands 
' on  the  elevated  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 

I at  its  most  easterly  bend.  The  town, 

. which  is  about  5 v.  from  the  Ely. 

Stat.,  is  composed  of  gardens  and  of  a 
j long  row  of  buildings,  among  which  5 
I chs.  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Its 
I grandest  beauty  i.-^,  however,  its  broad 
I river,  which  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
I boats,  and  in  autumn  by  barges  towed 
by  steamers.  In  the  principal  square* 
is  a new  ch.,  and  beyond  it  will  be 
seen  .some  large  buildings,  which  were 
cloth  and  stocking  manufactories,  es- 
1|  tablished  by  Catherine  II.,  but  closed 
■1  in  1835.  The  jirincipal  street  is  the 
|1  Ekaterinoslaf  Prospect,  which  runs 
■|  through  the  town  for  a distance  of  5 v. 

parallel  with  the  Dnieper.  All  the 
|l  best  buildings  will  be  seen  here — 
I the  residence  of  the  ^Marshal  of  the 
I Nobility  of  the  Province,  in  which 


members  of  the  Imperial  family  are  en- 
tertained when  they  visit  the  town,  the 
Courts  of  Law,  the  bazaar,  club,  &c. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  town  will  be 
seen  the  'palace  of  Catherine,  with  a 
monument  to  that  sovereign,  and 
Prince  Potemkin’s  garden.  The  statue 
of  Catherine  II.,  representing  that  em- 
press attired  in  Eoman  armour,  with  a 
crown  on  her  head,  was  modelled  at 
Berlin  in  1788,  but  was  only  brought 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1830.  It  re- 
mained at  Baird’s  works,  in  that  city, 
until  1816,  wLen  the  nobility  of  the 
province  of  Ekaterinoslaf  purchased 
it  from  Mr.  Baird,  and  caused  it  to  be 
erected  in  the  square  which  it  now 
adorns.  It  commemorates  the  fact 
that  Ekaterinoslaf  owes  its  existence 
to  that  sovereign,  who  visited  a village 
on  its  site  in  1787,  accompanied  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  King  Stanis- 
las Augustus,  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Count  Segur, 
ambassador  of  France,  and  Fitzher- 
bert,  ambassador  of  England.  The 
empress  on  that  occasion  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  cath.  of  the  future  town, 
and  Count  Segur  the  last.,  for  the 
cath.  was  never  destined  to  be  built 
after  its  original  plan,  the  present 
cath.,  consecrated  in  1835,  being  only 
one-sixth  of  the  size  projected  by 
Catherine.  A temporary  palace  had 
been  built  for  the  empress  near  the 
site  of  the  cath.,  and  it  was  in  order 
to  ornament  this  editice  that  the 
statue  to  Catherine  was  ordered  to  be 
cast  at  Berlin. 

The  more  striking  feature  of  the 
town  is,  perhaps,  its  Jewish  popula- 
tion, Avhich  is  quartered  between  the 
Dideper  and  the  bazaar,  on  either  side 
of  the  tioating  bridge.  The  streets  of 
this  quarter  of  the  town  are  disgust- 
ingly unclean  ; indeed,  dirt  is  a very 
prevailing  feature  throughout  the 
town. 

Money  changers  abound  ; they  keep 
no  .shops,  but  merely  stands,  to  which 
are  chained  their  blue  and  red  money 
chests.  The  science  of  boxing  is  very 
much  in  vogue,  particularly  on  Christ- 
mas day,  when  the  entire  population 
turns  out  to  witness  pugilistic  encoun- 
ters. 
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Boute  29.—; 

The  climate  is  very  fine,  and  com- 
paratively warm  until  December.  At 
the  Christening  of  the  waters  on  the 
6th  (18th)  Jany.  (an  important  cere- 
mony of  the  Enssian  Church),  the  con- 
victs construct  a temple  of  ice,  coloured 
with  beet-root  juice,  of  which  the  effect 
is  very  pretty. 

Steamers  run  between  Etatei  inoslaf 
and  Kief  3 times  a week.  Fare  Rs.  6.] 

The  main  line  to  Sevastopol  passes 
through  the  following  other  places  : — 

Alexandkofsk,  163  v.  (108  m,). 
Pop.  4,000. 

The  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  tumuli.  Opposite  tlie  town  is  an 
island  on  the  Dnieper  called  Hortits, 
which  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Setch 
or  Republic  of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks. 
The  fortress  was  built  in  1770. 

A regular  service  of  steamers  has 
been  established  by  the  Russian  Steam 
Nav.  Co.  between  Alexandrofsk  and 
Odessa,  via  Kherson  (vide  Rte.  28). 

Melitopol,  268  v.  (179  m.).  Pop. 

6,000. 

Situated  in  the  Steppe,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Molotclma,  this  iiisignificant 
town  took  its  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centy.  as  a colony  of  Mennoiiites, 
Russian  dissenters,  and  Nogai  Tartars. 
Its  trade  consists  principally  in  the 
sale  of  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Mennonite  colonies,  the  population 
of  which  is  now  greatly  reduced  by 
emigration. 

Taganash,  393  v.  (261  m.).  This  is 
the  first  stat.  in  the  Crimean  peninsula, 
after  the  line  has  passed  the  Straits 
of  Genichei,  connecting  the  Sivash,  or 
Putrid  Sea,  with  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

SiMPHEROPOL,  497  V.  (331  m.).  Pop. 
17,000. 

Hotels  : H.  Livadia,  best ; H.  St. 
Pe'tersbourg ; charges  about  the  same 
as  at  Sevastopol.  Restaurant : Zaitsof 
— very  good. 

The  site  now  occupied  by  Simphe- 
ropol,  on  the  Salghir  river,  must 
have  been  populated  in  the  remotest 
times,  for  many  traces  of  ancient  for- 
tifications and  buildings  arc  to  be 


■SimplieroRol. 

found  not  far  from  the  Alushta  road 
and  almost  alongside  of  the  town,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  Tartars  “ Kermen- 
chik,”  or  little  fortress.  Blaremberg, 
an  archseologist  of  Odessa,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  ruins  are  those 
of  the  fortress  of  Neapolis.  built  by  the 
Tauro-Scythian  King  Skiluros  and  his 
sons,  about  a centy.  before  Christ ; and 
although  this  supposition  has  been 
disputed  by  others,  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery of  bas-reliefs  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, mentioning  the  name  of  Skiluros, 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Blaremberg.  Later  still,  remains  of 
amphorte  were  dug  up  near  Simphe- 
ropol  with  the  mark  “Neapolis”  upon 
some  of  them.  Round,  funnel-shaped 
holes  have  likewise  been  laid  bare  in 
the  rock,  and  found  to  contain  some 
bones,  others  coals,  and  even  grains  of 
wheat.  Tumuli  and  other  very  ancient 
remains  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  Simpheropol  and  along 
the  river  Salghir.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  when  the  ancient  town  was  de- 
stroyed, although  the  discovery  of 
Roman  coins  has  proved  that  it  was 
in  existence  in  the  3rd  centy.  after 
Christ. 

During  the  Tartar  Khanate,  Sim- 
pheropol was  the  site  of  a village  called 
Ak-Mechet,  or  White  Mosque.  Tradi- 
tion says  it  dated  from  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  centy.,  when  Ibrahim-Bey, 
having  received  from  the  Crimean 
Khan  some  lands  on  the  Salghir  as  a 
recompense  for  a successful  expedition 
into  Russia,  built  here  a mosque  and  a 
house.  In  the  17th  centy.  the  village 
had  grown  to  considerable  importance, 
for  it  had  become  the  residence  of  the 
Kalga-Sultan,  or  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Khan’s  troops,  who  was  always 
a near  relative  of  the  Khan,  and  fre- 
quently succeeded  him.  As  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Kalga,  it  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sultan-Sarai,  or  Sultan’s 

On  the  3rd  (15th)  July,  1736,  Ak- 
Mechet  was  entered  by  the  Russian 
troops  under  Generals  Izmailof  and 
Biren,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fied 
two  days  previously.  Their  hamlet, 
then  consisting  of  1800  houses,  was 
thereupon  burnt  down,  after  the  re- 
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moval  of  all  the  provisions  found  in  it. 
It  was  gradually  rebuilt,  and,  in  1784, 
wlien  the  Crimea  was  annexed  to 
Russia,  was  made  the  chief  town  of 
the  Taurida  province  under  the  Greek 
name  of  Simpheropol,  or  “ Gathering- 
Town,”  from  the  great  diversity  of  its 
population. 

Like  all  Russian  provincial  towns, 
Simpheropol  consists  of  wide,  dusty 
streets,  only  partially  paved,  and  lined 
with  large  houses,  each  surrounded 
by  its  own  court  and  garden.  The 
Tartars  confine  themselves  to  a quarter 
of  the  city  entirely  apart  from  the 
rest  of  tlie  inhabitants.  It  is,  how-ever, 
rather  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Salghir,  which,  like  all  the 
streams  of  the  peninsula,  is  only  a 
small  brook  in  summer,  but  often 
becomes  a foaming  torrent  in  winter. 
The  immediate  environs  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  there  is  not  much  to  detain 
the  traveller  in  the  town.  An  agree- 
able excursion  may  be  made  up  the 
valley  of  the  little  Salghir,  which  runs 
on  the  E.,  parallel  to  the  river  on  whicli 
Simpheropol  stands.  After  passing- 
first  the  village  of  BlamaJc,  a short  dis- 
tance from  Simpheroi^ol,  and  then  that 
of  Kizillcoba,  shaded  by  high  trees  and 
with  a rivulet  running  through  it,  the 
traveller  will  come  to  a very  steep  ascent 
among  the  rocks,  where  numberless 
fragments  of  pottery  mark  the  spot  as 
having-  been  once  inhabited.  Ascend- 
ing the  sombre  and  narrow  glen,  he 
will  arrive  on  the  terrace,  at  the  back 
of  which  the  Salghir  streams  forth 
from  subterranean  canals.  Its  course 
appears  to  have  changed  several  times, 
for  above  its  present  pdace  of  exit 
there  are  two  stages  of  empty  canals, 
forming  a series  of  majestic  grottoes. 
The  least  elevated,  but  the  most 
beautiful,  rises  above  the  cascade, 
Avith  a fine  entrance  about  !i0  ft.  high. 
At  half  the  depth  of  the  cavern  there 
is  a p>assage  of  rising  ground,  which 
leads  into  other  canals  of  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  a French  gentleman,  having 
taken  ])i-ovisiuns  and  lights,  walked 
for  a whole  day  with  his  guide  with- 
out reaching  the  extremity.  The 
length  of  these  caverns,  as  far  as  they 
are  generally  followed,  is  70U  ft.,  and 


supposing,  says  Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour,* 
that  the  dislocation  of  the  strata 
which  formed  them  dates  from  the 
raising  up  of  the  Jurassic  island  of 
the  Crimea,  fossil  bones  might  i^erhaps 
be  found  here  of  great  importance. 

The  distance  from  Simpheropol  by 
post-road  to  Balthcliuarai  is  30  v. 
(vide  Bakhchisarai).  For  post  road 
between  Simpheropol  and  Aluslita,  vide 
Rte.  31.  The  distance  from  Sim- 
pheropol to  Theodosia  is  105  v.  (vide 
Rte.  33). 

Alma,  513  v.  (342  m.).  This  stat.  is 
30  V.  from  the  site  of  the  famous  battle, 
but  travellers  burdened  with  luggage 
will  probably  prefer  to  continue  their 
journey  to  Sevastopol,  and  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  field  of  Alma  separately 
or  after  visiting  Bakhchisarai. 

The  Alma  r.  rises  in  the  Sinabdagh, 
S.  of  the  Chatyrdagh,  and  runs  a 
course  of  about  50  miles,  first  S.W., 
then  due  W.  Its  valley  is  remark- 
able for  its  fertility,  and  particu- 
larly for  its  fine  orchards  of  apples, 
whence  also  its  Tartar  name  of 
“Alma.”  Villages  and  ancient  re- 
mains mark  the  whole  of  its  course, 
Of  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  Avill 
be  found  near  the  village  of  Bazar- 
cMk,  10  V.  N.  of  Bakhchisarai,  where, 
at  a ])lace  called  llanel,  is  a fine  ruin 
of  a khan’s  palace.  But  in  order  to 
reach  the  field  of  Alma,  Ihe  traveller 
will  make  for  a point  lower  down  the 
river,  at  about  10  v.  from  its  mouth, 
and,  proceeding-  down  the  valley,  will 
arrive  at  the  ground  on  which  the 
Allies  met  with  their  first  success. 
(For  a description  of  the  battle,  vide 
Historical  Notice.) 

Bakhchisarai,  520  v.  (351  m.),  on 
river  Chiriuksu.  Pop.  10,500. 

A ccommodat ion. — Travellers  provid- 
ed with  an  official  letter  of  recommend- 
ation may  obtain  a lodging  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Khans,  where  however, 
they  will  only  find  a divan  to  lie  upon. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  food  they 

* “ Russia  on  the  Black  Sea.”  .T.  Murray, 
18.55.  Tlie  traveller  who  \vislie.s  to  study  tim 
Crimea  thoroughly  is  recommended  to  read 
this  work. 
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must  provide  for  tliemselves,  eitlier  by 
bringing  it  with  tliem,  or  by  obtaining 
it  at  a Tartar  eating-house.  The  old 
soldier  who  acts  as  porter  will  supply 
water  and  towels. 

Two  small  rooms  may  be  obtained 
at  the  house  of  the  Mollah,  close  to  the 
Palace. 

There  is  also  a native  Inn,  in  the 
Azis  suburb,  but  although  its  3 rooms 
are  tolerably  clean,  it  is  not  lit  for 
ladies. 

Guides,  &c. — The  Clcerones  are  all 
Kussians  and  Tartars,  but  the  English- 
man will  generally  be  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  some  Russian  inhabitant 
of  the  place  able  to  speak  French  or 
German.  It  will  be  best,  however,  to 
obtain  at  Simpheropol,  Sevastopol,  or 
elsewhere,  a letter  of  introduction  to 
the  commandant,  who  resides  in  the 
palace  and  will  be  delighted  to  afford 
assistance  to  the  stranger.  The  Tartar 
Said  and  his  son  are  the  best  guiiles  in 
the  place.  The  charge  made  by  a 
guide  is  2 rs.  per  day  and  2 rs.  more 
for  his  horse.  Avoid  a Tartar  saddle, 
for  English  ones  are  to  be  obtained. 

Vehicles. — There  is  no  lack  of  droj- 
kies.  The  Ely.  stat.  is  1^  v.  from  the 
town. 

History,  &c. — The  date  of  tlie  foun- 
dation of  Bakhchisarai  is  unknown, 
but  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
khans  of  the  Crimea  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  cent.  The  town  is  situa- 
ted in  a deep  gorge  of  the  chalk  for- 
mation, 3 m.  in  length.  It  is  full  of 
interesting  monuments  of  the  Tartars, 
foremost  amongst  which  is  the  Klian- 
Sarai,  or  Palace  of  the  Khans  already 
mentioned,  and  which  was  restored  by 
Potemkin,  and  furnished  in  its  origi- 
nal style  for  the  reception  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine  in  1787. 

Many  of  its  oruaments  suffered 
during  the  Crimean  war  by  its  ap23ro- 
priation  to  the  iDurposes  of  an  hos]oital.* 
Right  and  left  on  entering  the  Court 
are  ro.nges  of  apartments,  which  all 
open  on  a long  gallery,  whence  there  is 
a good  view  of  the  interior  court  and 
of  the  groups  of  fantastic  buildings 

* 40,000  Russians  were  buried  around  the 
town  during  the  Crimean  ^Var. 


raised  irregularly  above  it.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  second  court  on  the  left 
is  the  ‘‘  Iron  Gate,”  leading  to  the 
principal  apartments,  on  which  is  an 
inscription  declaring  it  to  have  been 
built  by  Menghli  Ghirey  Khan,  who 
conquered  the  Crimea  in  1480.  A 
staircase  leads  into  the  richly  orna- 
mented hall,  in  which  there  are  2 
fountains,  one  of  which  is  called  Selsi- 
bil.  after  the  name  of  a river  in  Ma- 
homet’s p.aradise.  It  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  verses  of  the  Russian 
poet  Pushkin,  and  the  inscription  on 
it  states  that  it  was  erected  in  1756, 
by  Khan  Krim  Ghirei,  in  honour  of 
Diliarah  Bikeh,  a Georgian,  buried 
near  the  palace.  Beyond  this  hall  is 
that  of  the  Divan, — the  great  council- 
room — placed  in  the  midst  of  a de- 
licious terraced  garden.  The  Hall  of 
Audience,  and  a long  suite  of  rooms 
leading  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
lead  out  of  the  hall  with  the  fountains. 
Behind  the  Pavilion  of  the  Waters, 
carefully  hidden  by  high  trees,  is  a 
small  secluded  court,  where  the  sacred 
l^recincts  of  the  harem  terminated  with 
a high  tower,  called  the  Sokolinaya, 
or  “ Hawk  Tower,”  whence  the  ladies 
used  to  witness  the  reception  of  am- 
bassadors and  the  fetes  and  martial 
games  that  were  celebrated  in  the 
great  court,  and  whence  also  there  is 
a most  charming  view  of  the  town  and 
of  all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
mosque,  with  2 tall  minarets  of  fine 
workmanship,  is  on  the  1.  of  the  palace. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  cemetery,  with  2 
large  domes,  containing  the  monu- 
ments of  nearly  all  the  khans  since 
1654  and  many  tombs  of  the  Jlth 
and  12th  cents.  The  tomb  of  Devlet 
Ghirey  is  of  the  year  955. 

Very  old  tombs  are  likewise  to  be 
found  in  the  suburb  of  Salachilc, 
where  travellers  will  see  a large  mosque, 
built  by  Menghi  Ghirey,  and  the  tomb 
of  Aldurakhman,  Ulema  of  the  Crimea, 
erected  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Penin- 
sula. 

One  graceful  dome,  rising  just 
without  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
garden,  immediately  attracts  attention. 
It  contains  the  tomh  of  Diliarah  Bikeh, 
the  beautiful  Georgian  wife  of  Krim 
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Gliirey.  She  steadily  refused  to 
change  her  religion,  and  reposes  here 
on  sulfrance,  at  the  edge  of  the  Mus- 
sulman cemetery.  Many  a pilgrimage 
is  made  to  this  tomb,  as  ^Yell  as  to 
that  of  Marie  Potocka,  another  beauti- 
ful Christian,  who  gained  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  last  khans  of  the  Crimea, 
by  whom  she  was  carried  oif,  but  who 
never  succeeded  in  reconciling  her  to 
being  the  wife  of  an  infidel. 

The  principal  mosque  at  Bakhchi- 
sarai, the  Djuma-Djami,  was  erected 
by  Seliamit  Ghirey  Khan  (1737-43). 


Excursions  from  BalihcMsarai. 

The  principal  excursion  from  Bakh- 
chisarai is  to  Tepe  Kermen  (6  v,),  a 
lofty  hill,  the  sides  of  which,  like  the 
gorges  of  Inkerman,  are  honeycombed 
out  into  caves,  once  the  dwellings  of 
man.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
origin  of  these  excavations ; they  were 
perhaps  the  abodes  of  the  Trogiodites 
in  the  prehistoric  ages;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  they  were  at  one  time 
the  refuge  of  Christians,  probably  of  the 
Arians  fieeing  from  the  persecution 
under  Justinian.  The  remains  of  an 
excavated  chapel  are  still  to  be  seen, 
with  an  altar  and  a cross  carved  in 
high  relief,  of  a form  which  antiquaries 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  assign  to 
any  known  Christian  sect,  since  it 
differs  from  all  ordinary  forms.  There 
are  also  one  or  two  niches  for  coffins. 
Lower  down  the  hill  are  two  large 
holes  filled  with  human  bones,  among 
which  no  skulls  have  been  discovered. 
The  summit  of  this  hill  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a Genoese  fortification, 
and  a fine  view  of  the  country  may  be 
obtained  thence. 

Beturning  by  another  path,  the 
large  cemetery  of  the  Karaim  Jews  is 
j:)assed,  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a wall.  It  is  the  favourite 
burial-place  of  that  sect,  and  is  beau- 
tifully kept.  Close  by  is  their  walled 
city  of 

Chufut  Kale',  perched  on  the  sum- 
mit of  lofty  and  craggy  clifis  only 
accessible  from  two  sides  (from  one 
side  only  by  carriage),  and  of  which 


the  history  is  as  follows  : — The  Karaim 
Jews  call  it  Kyrkor,  or  “ 40  men,”  and 
affirm  that  it  was  built  by  40  brothers. 
It  was  known  in  the  middle  ages  ( and 
to  Eastern  writers  in  the  14th  centy.) 
as  the  town  of  “ Forty  Places,”  or 
“ Forty  Castles.”  The  monuments 
(one  of  which  was  found  to  be  2000 
years  old)  in  the  cemetery  of  Chufut 
Kale,  called  the  Valley  of  Jehosliaphat, 
prove  that  the  town  existed  some 
cents,  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  in  the  8th  centy.  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Isaac  Sangari,  who  converted 
the  Khazars  to  Judaism.  The  Karaim 
Jews  are  of  opinion  that  Chufut  Kale 
was  founded  about  400  years  before 
Christ ; also  that  it  was  the  refuge  of 
the  last  of  the  Khazars  in  the  11th 
centy.  The  Khans  of  Kipchak  and 
of  the  Golden  Horde  resided  for  some 
time  there,  as  is  proved  by  the  ruins 
of  mosques,  and  by  the  Mausoleum  of 
Nenke-Djan-Khanyin,  the  daughter  of 
Tokhtamysh,  successor  of  Tamerlane, 
who  threw  herself  down  a precipice 
and  was  killed  in  1437,  because  her 
father  would  not  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  a handsome  Genoese  noble- 
man, or,  according  to  some,  with  a 
Tartar  Mirza.  The  house  of  the  last 
Bey  of  Chufut  is  still  extant,  and  2 
or  3 other  houses  are  in  pretty  good 
preservation. 

Chufut  Kale  is  now  deserted,  except 
by  2 families  and  by  the  Karaim  in 
charge  of  the  old  MSS.  collected  by 
Fircovicz,  and  kept  in  a library,  which 
will  be  shown,  but  the  synagogue  is 
still  used.  This,  with  the  Council 
Chamber,  the  dungeons  (with  stone 
troughs,  in  which  prisoners  were  racked 
and  decapitated),  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Tartar  princess,  are  the  lions  which 
are  shown  to  strangers ; but  there  is 
nothing  remarkalJe  in  them,  and  the 
time  will  be  more  profitably  spent  in 
rambling  about  the  ruined  houses  and 
strong  walls  of  this  strangely-situated 
city,  and  in  inspecting  the  subter- 
ranean town  which  has  been  cut  under 
the  fortress.  The  descent  on  the  other 
side  is  by  a winding  series  of  broad 
stairs  amid  the  dwellings  which  have 
been  hollowed  out  in  the  rocks. 

In  the  S.  tower  of  Churut  Kale,  a 
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well  will  be  pointed  out,  in  which  will 
be  seen  the  bones  of  those  who  were 
killed  in  defending  the  city.  From 
the  top  of  the  gate  of  this  tower  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  will  be  visible. 
Travellers  should  hot  fail  to  walk  to 
the  highest  poiut  of  the  ridge,  a short 
distance  N.  of  the  end  of  the  cemetery 
in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 
view  will  well  repay  the  trouble. 

The  Monastery  of  the  Assumption  is 
passed  on  the  way  back.  It  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Miriampol, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  town  emi- 
grated to  Mariupol,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  The  monastery,  or  rather  a 
portion  of  it,  is  placed  high  up  amid 
the  cliffs,  and  some  of  the  chapels  are 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Here  the  tra- 
veller will  be  able  to  judge  how  the 
old  crypt  towns  looked  before  they 
were  deserted.  Many  white  crosses 
mark  the  tombs  of  rich  Greeks,  whose 
bodies  have  been  brought  from  various 
parts  to  be  buried  in  this  sacred 
ground. 

The  hire  of  a horse  for  this  excur- 
sion ought  not  to  be  more  than  2 rs., 
and  the  gratuity  to  the  guide  SO 
copecks. 

From  Bakhchisarai,  the  traveller 
should  also  make  an  excursion  (by  way 
of  Koreles  (12  v.),  where  he  can  even 
pass  the  night)  to  the  rock  of  Mangujp 
which  will  be  seen  rising  to  a heiglit 
of  upwards  of  a thousand  feet,  about 
20  V.  E.  of  the  town.  Every  access- 
ible place  in  the  vicinity  is  fortified 
with  walls  and  towers.  One  valley, 
called  the  Tahana  Dcreh,  is  fortified 
by  a wall  and  4 towers,  and  contains 
several  stages  of  crypts  and  a fine 
spring  of  water.  On  the  top  of  the 
plateau  are  the  remains  of  a Byzantine 
Greek  ch.,  to  the  left  of  which  will  be 
seen  a mosque  and  a Turkish  ceme- 
tery. In  the  Acropolis  are  the  remains 
of  a fine  palace.  It  was  in  this  house 
that  the  Khans  several  times  shut  up 
the  Moscovite  ambassadors  and  made 
them  suffer  a severe  captivity.  The 
palace  was  originally  built  by  the 
Gothic  Dukes  of  Mangup,  and  as 
almost  a solitary  memorial  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Gotlis  in  the  Crimea, 
it  now  possesses  considerable  interest. 


Eising  majestically  from  the  glen  at  | 
its  base,  the  to\yn  of  Mangup  belonged 
at  different  periods  to  the  (Greeks,  the  { 
Genoese,  and  the  Karai'm  Jews,  a tribe 
peculiar  to  the  Crimea,  who  follow  the  : 
law  of  Moses,  reject  the  traditions  of  i 
the  elders,  adopt  many  of  the  habits 
of  the  Mahommedans,  and  are  a re- 
markably fine  race  of  men.  A guide 
to  the  ruins  and  excavations  at  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  will  be  ne- 
cessary, for  tlie  ascent  is  steep  and 
difficult.  Halfway  up,  the  road  runs 
through  a cemetery  of  these  Karaim 
Jews,  containing  many  thousand  tomb- 
stones, of  cofhn-shape,  covered  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  Beyond  this  is 
the  outer  wall  of  the  fortress,  flanked 
by  square  castellated  towers  at  short 
distances  from  each  other.  Within 
this,  and  further  up  the  hill,  is  a pro- 
jection of  the  table-land,  precipitous 
on  all  sides  but  one.  This  was  the 
citadel.  The  excavations  here  are 
very  singular,  and  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  chambers  in  the  rocks 
down  the  ravines  is  of  the  wildest  cha- 
racter. From  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  Sevastopol,  with  its  har- 
bour, shipping,  &c.,  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  towards  Bakhchisarai,  the 
eye  ranges  over  a broken  chain  of 
mountains,  each  in  itself  a natural  and 
impregnable  fortress.  Of  the  vast 
l^opulation  that  once  inhabited  Man- 
gup, not  one  liuman  being  now  re- 
mains : ivy  has  embraced  its  walls 
and  towers,  rank  herbs  and  old  trees 
have  choked  the  vine,  and  the  lizard 
and  the  eft  now  disport  themselves 
over  the  ruins  of  the  synagogue. 

The  name,  sometimes  pronounced 
Mangut,  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  Goths,  when  fleeing  before  the 
victorious  Huns,  established  them- 
selves there,  and  built  those  massive 
walls,  of  wliicli  such  stupendous  frag- 
ments still  remain.  A chapel  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  with  a cross  similar 
to  that  at  Tepe  Kermen,  is  still  visible, 
although  the  painted  saints  upon  the 
walls,  which  Pallas  mentions,  have 
disappeared. 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller to  the  north  of  Bakhchisarai, 
but,  says  Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour,  let  him 
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go  east,  south,  and  west  of  Hangup, 
and  he  may  make  endless  excursions 
in  a most  lovely  country.  He  may 
Avander  up  the  valleys  of  the  Belbek, 
the  Katcha,  and  the  Alma,  and  cross 
the  mountainous  country  which  di- 
vides their  channels  ; and  whether  he 
be  geologist,  archjEologist,  or  only  an 
admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  he 
Avill  find  his  tastes  amply  gratified, 
and  every  simple  want  supplied  by 
the  primitive  and  hospitable  Tartars. 

There  is  a road  from  Bakhchisairai 
to  Alupha  through  the  Valley  of  Kolcos 
(vide  Rte.  30). 

If  the  traveller,  avoiding  the  rly., 
wishes  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
Alma  from  Bakhchisarai  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  post  to  Yaslilaf,  7 v.  from 
Bakhchisarai  and  about  17  v.  from  the 
Alma,  Avhere  a riding-horse  is  procur- 
able. 


There  is  a post-road  from  Bakhchi- 
sarai to  Sini'pliero'pol  (30  v.),  but,  ex- 
cept over  a mile  and  a half  of  the  dis- 
tance midway  (Avhen  the  pretty  village 
of  Upper  Alma  will  be  passed)  it  runs 
over  a waste  steppe. 

The  post-road  from  Bakhchisarai  to 
Sevastopol  passes  through  the  village 
of  Duvanlio.  On  nearing  the  Belbek 
post-station  (23  v.)  the  peak  of  the 
Cliatyr  Dag  will  appear  in  sight. 
From  Belbek  the  distance  to  the  S. 
side  of  Sevastopol  is  19  v.,  but  to  the 
N.  side  only  7 or  9 v.  The  road  by 
which  the  allies  came  down  after  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  faces  the  Belbek 
post  - station.  Crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Belbek,  they  took  the  post- 
road behind  the  present  post-station 
to  Chorgun.  The  Alma  battle-field  is 
about  20  V.  from 

Belbek  Stat.,  512  v.  (362  m.). 

IxKERMAN  Stat.  560  V.  (307  m.), 
under  the  famous  battle-ground  and 
opposite  the  monastery. 

A run  of  9 v.  more  will  bring  the 
traveller  to 

Sevastopol,  569  v.  (380  m.).  Pop. 

2,1000. 
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Hotels : Kist’s,  on  the  S.  side,  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  charges  are  1 to 
2^  rs.  per  diem  for  a room,  and  the 
other  items  are  not  dear.  The  house 
communicates  with  the  Boulevard, 
whence  a capital  view  of  the  town, 
harbour,  and  various  creeks  may  be 
obtained.  The  house  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Admiral  Nakhimof. 
Wetzel's  Hotel,  second  best;  likewise 
near  the  landing-place.  The  landlord, 
a German,  speaks  English. 

Vehicles. — These  are  very  good.  The 
fare  Avithin  the  town  is  50  copecks  per 
hour  or  20  c.  the  course.  The  charge 
for  a drojky  and  a pair  of  hoi  ses  should 
not  exceed  5 or  6 rubles  for  the  Avliole 
day.  The  driver  will  begin  by  asking 
10  rubles.  Riding-horses  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  preferred  as  a better  means 
of  visiting  the  battle-fields  than  in  a 
carriage.  They  can  be  procured  (Avith 
both  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  saddles) 
for  3 rubles  per  day,  or  1^  ruble  for 
half  a day. 

The  Tartar  who  keeps  the  riding- 
horses  is  a good  guide  over  the  battle- 
fields. 

Boats. — The  charge  is  40  c.  per 
hour. 

Guides. — These  Avill  be  obtained  at 
the  hotel.  Several  JeAV  factors  Avill 
ofier  their  services,  as  Avell  as  carriages 
and  saddle-horses.  The  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  is  always  ready  to  arrange 
these  matters  for  travellers. 

History. — Before  learning  the  his- 
tory of  Sevastopol,  the  traveller  will 
desire  to  have  a general  sketch  of  tire 
history  of  the  peninsula  itself. 

The  Crimea,  or  the  Taurida,  an- 
ciently called  the  Khersonesus  Tau- 
rica,  is  a peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea, 
occupying  an  area  of  564  square  geo- 
graphical iriiles,  exclusive  of  the  Si- 
vash  or  Putrid  Sea,  by  Avhich  it  is 
almost  cut  olf  on  the  E.  and  N.  from 
the  Russian  coirtinent.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  parts  of  Russia  that  Avere 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  first 
mention  of  it  is  in  connection  Avith  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the 
Trojan  War.  Tire  remoter  inhabitants 
of  tire  peninsula  Avere  the  almost  fabu- 
lous Cimmerians,  and  then  the  Tauri, 
Avlio  are  supposed  by  some  authorities 
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to  have  lived  in  the  caves  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  hill-sides  about 
Inkerman.  Stone  monuments,  similar 
in  character  to  the  Druidical  remains 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  likewise 
attributed  to  the  same  people,  who 
were  driven  back  to  the  hills  by 
the  Scythians  who  came  down  from 
the  north,  and  eventually  became 
known  as  the  Tauric  Scythians. 
The  Greeks,  who,  as  we  have  already 
seen  at  Kherson,  established  their 
colonies  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine 
about  the  6th  centy.  b.c.,  kept  up 
a continual  warfare  with  the  abori- 
gines. In  the  1st  centy.  a.c.,  Mitliri- 
dates  the  Great,  the  famous  King  of 
Pontus,  defeated  the  Tauric  Scythians, 
and  made  the  Greek  colonies  of  the 
Taurida  subject  to  his  rule.  He  was 
compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life 
(a.d.  63)  by  his  son  Pharnaces,  who, 
having  hastened  to  make  bis  submis- 
sion to  Pompey,  received  from  him  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  with  the 
title  of  friend  and  ally  of  the  Koman 
people.  It  was  after  a battle  gained 
later  by  Csesar  over  Pharnaces  near 
Zela  (in  Asia  IMinor)  that  the  former 
wrote  the  celebrated  despatch  to  the 
Senate  of  Home,  — “ Veni ; Vidi : 
Yici.” 

At  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  em- 
pire, Taurida,  with  its  Greek  colonies, 
became  part  of  the  Empire  of  the  East. 
The  great  migration  of  nations  threw 
a certain  number  of  Huns  into  the 
peninsula,  which  was  later  occupied 
by  the  Khazars.  At  the  same  time, 
the  greater  part  of  the  seabord  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Byzan- 
tines. In  988  Vladimir,  Prince  of 
Kief,  conquered  Khersonesus,  and 
there  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
wliich  had  been  only  partially  intro- 
duced into  Kussia  by  Olga,  his  grand- 
mother, ill  955.  Next  came  the 
Polovtses,  and  lastly,  in  the  13th 
centy.,  the  greater  part  of  the  penin- 
sula was  conquered  by  the  Tartars. 
During  the  same  age,  however,  the 
Venetians  and  Genoese  penetrated  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  founded  colonies 
on  its  coast.  Their  j^rinciiial  settle- 
ment was  Kaffa,  now  called  Theodo- 
sia. The  Genoese  were  strong  enough 
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to  keep  the  Tartars  in  check  until 
the  15th  centy.,  when  the  latter  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a distinct 
“Horde,”  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
by  that  time  taken  Constantinople.  By 
a common  etfort,  in  1475,  they  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese 
in  the  Taurida.  The  Turks  established 
themselves  at  the  seaports,  and  the 
Tartars  occupied  the  hills  and  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Tartar  city  of  “Eski-Krim,” 
now  called  “ Stary  (old)  Krim,”  23  v. 
from  Theodosia,  was  a place  of  great 
celebrity  even  in  the  14th  centy.,  and 
the  Horde  continued  to  exist  under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ghireys  until  the  end 
of  the  18th  centy.  The  traveller  will 
have  read  in  many  pages  of  this  Hand- 
book of  the  dreadful  incursions  of  the 
Crimean  and  other  Tartars,  and  how 
they  overran  and  held  possession  of 
a considerable  part  of  South  Kussia. 
The  troops  of  Catherine  II.  began 
to  drive  them  back  in  1736,  and  in 
1771  General  Dolgorukof  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  with  his 
army,  and  caused  Shagin  Ghirey  to 
be  elected  Khan  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Russia.  Kertch  and  Yenikale 
were  then  wrested  from  the  Turks 
by  the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk  Kainardji, 
1774.  In  1782  the  Tartars  rose 
against  their  Khan,  the  vassal  of 
Russia,  and  the  Turks  endeavoured 
to  regain  possession  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  was  thereupon  occupied 
by  the  Russian  troops  and  formally 
annexed  to  the  empire  on  the  20th 
April,  1783.  Some  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Khans  are  now  officers  in 
the  Russian  army.  One  of  them  was 
educated  in  Scotland,  and  married  a 
Scotchwoman.  In  1784  the  peninsula 
was  constituted  the  ]3rovince  of  Tau- 
rida, and  in  1802  it  was  made  a 
“ government,”  a term  which  has  been 
throughout  this  book  rendered  by  the 
word  “ province.” 

Ever  since  its  annexation  to  Russia, 
the  Crimea  has  been  an  object  of  great 
solicitude  to  the  Russian  Government, 
and  the  rly.  will  still  further  increase 
its  importance,  notwithstanding  the 
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present  powerless  condition  of  Sevas- 
topol as  a naval  station. 

Tlie  want  of  water  is  a great  clraw- 
! back  to  the  Crimea.  It  is  intersected 
' by  49  small  rivers  and  rivulets,  but  all 
I of  them  are  so  small  as  to  be  fordable 
I except  after  the  melting  of  the  moun- 
tain snows,  or  a very  heavy  fall  of 
rain.  There  are  about  400  salt  lakes, 
of  which  the  richest  in  salt  are  those 
near  Perekop.  Vegetation  is  only 
luxuriant  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
Crimea.  The  oak,  beech,  and  pine 
cover  all  the  hill-sides,  while  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  S.  coast  the  laurel, 
cypress,  and  many  acclimatized  species 
abound.  The  fruit  of  the  Crimea  is 
celebrated,  and  its  vineyards  now 
yield  an  average  of  27,000  hogsheads 
of  wine  (600,000  vedros).  Although 
wheat,  rye,  and  other  corn  are  grown, 
agriculture  is  not  so  generally  pursued 
as  cattle-grazing  and  sheep  - farm- 
ing. Merino  sheep  were  introduced 
in  1804,  and  the  breed  has  been  well 
kept  up  to  this  day.  The  climate  of  the 
peninsula  is  very  healthy,  except  in 
some  of  the  valleys,  where  the  air 
does  nut  circulate  so  freely,  and  its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

Simpheropol  7'  R.  (about  48°  F.) 

Sevastopol  -J-  10°  0'  E.  (about  55°  F.) 

The  mean  temperature  of  those 
places  in  summer  is  severally  + 15°  6' 
and  + 18°  1'  Ft.,  or  G7°  and  73°  F. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  Simpheropol 
is  14-83  inches,  and  at  Sevastopol 
7‘67  inches. 

But,  to  revert  to  Sevastopol.  Its 
history,  prior  to  the  memorable  siege, 
may  be  told  in  a very  few  words. 
V hen  the  Crimea  was  annexed  to 
Iiussia,  Catherine  ordered  an  expedi- 
tion to  be  sent  round  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  the  bay  of  Ak- 
tiar,  or  “White  Bock,”  where  the 
Tartars  had  a small  village.  Vice- 
Admiial  Klokachef  entered  the  bay 
with  the  Azof  flotilla  which  he  com- 
manded, and,  having  reported  favour- 
ably of  its  capabilities,  Bear-Admiral 
Mackenzie,  one  of  the  many  English- 
men in  the  Bussian  service,  and^later 
Colonel  Upton,  was  charged  with  the  j 
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construction  of  a military  harbour. 
With  great  activity,  the  former  con- 
structed barracks,  storehouses,  a navy 
yard,  and  an  hospital,  the  materials 
used  in  their  construction  being  the 
historical  stones  of  Khersonesus.  In 
1784  the  empress  ordered  the  port  to 
be  called  Sevastopol.* 

In  1787  she  passed  two  days  there 
together  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
and  the  other  great  personages  who  had 
accompanied  her  from  Kherson.  At 
a great  outlay  of  money,  Sevastopol 
became,  under  successive  sovereigns, 
one  of  the  finest  military  harbours  in 
Europe.  The  traveller  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  inspect  its  ruins. 

Topography,  &c. — A large  and  deep 
inlet  of  the  Black  Sea  divides  Sevas- 
topol into  two  parts — the  northern  and 
the  southern.  On  the  northern  side 
arc  a few  houses  and  buildings  which 
have  for  the  most  part  been  raised 
during  and  since  the  Crimean  war. 
Its  fortifications,  and  particularly  the 
gigantic  Fort  Constantine,  of  3 storeys, 
remain,  however,  as  they  were  before 
the  fall  of  the  place.  Travellers  will 
only  visit  the  N.  side  (by  crossing 
over  in  a ferry  boat)  in  order  to  see  the 
Russian  Cemetery,  the  most  prominent 
object  in  which  is  the  huge  grey  pyra- 
mid (105  ft.  high)  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
troops  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  city. 
The  interior  of  the  pyramid  is  con-'* 
verted  into  a chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Vladimir,  where  prayers  are  offered 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  totalled  up 
in  tens  of  thousands  on  the  black 
boards  outside.  On  the  terrace  in 
front  are  some  English  guns  taken 
from  the  Turks  on  the  morning  of  the 
charge  at  Balaclava.  The  monument 
to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Bussian  forces  in  the 
Crimea,  and  who  died  at  Warsaw  in 
1861,  is  in  this  cemetery.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a chaijcl  which  contains  holy 
images  and  the  marble  bust  of  the 

* A note  in  Mr  II.  I).  Seymour's  work  says,— 

“ Sevastopol  or  Sevastopolis,  is  composed  of 
two  Greek  words  ‘ Sebastos,’  meaidng  Augustus, 
and  ‘ polis,’  a city ; and  it  was  the  name  of  a 
Greek  city  of  the  Lower  Empire  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Abkhazia.” 
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Prince,  with  the  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  “he  died  at  Warsaw,  and 
desired  that  liis  body  should  be  buried 
amidst  those  defenders  of  their  country 
who  did  not  permit  the  enemy  to  en- 
ter their  fatherland  beyond  the  place 
where  their  graves  now  stand.” 

To  the  sightseer,  all  the  attractions 
of  Sevastopol  are  centred  on  the  S. 
side,  which  is  still  a mass  of  ruins  and 
a heap  of  desolation,  rendered  all  the 
more  solemn  and  impressive  by  con- 
trast with  the  activity  which  reigns  in 
the  harbour  and  with  the  signs  of  life 
apparent  in  the  bazaar  and  in  the  few 
houses  that  have  been  restored  or  con- 
structed since  the  siege.  A gloom 
prevails  over  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  the  immense  projectiles  which  did 
such  fearful  havoc  towards  the  end  of 
the  siege. 

The  city,  or  rather  what  remains  of 
its  former  grandeur,  lies  on  the  rt. 
side  of  a narrow  creek  on  the  S.  side, 
whicdi  runs  parallel  with  the  great  or 
northern  bay.  On  the  1.,  or  Kora- 
helnaya  side,  of  the  creek  were  once 
the  docks,  barracks,  hospital,  &c.,  now 
a mass  of  ruins.  Spi’eading  along  the 
whole  of  the  southern  bay,  the  site  of 
the  town  rises  gradually  towards  the  S. 
Beyond  its  furthest  houses  begin  the 
ruins  of  the  fortifications  and  batteries, 
the  trenches  of  the  besiegers,  their 
exploded  mines,  &c.  Most  of  these 
works  have  been  filled  up  and  levelled, 
but  it  is  still  easy  to  distinguish  where 
the  Eussian  earthworks  and  bastions 
terminated,  and  where  the  siege-works 
and  batteries  of  the  allies  began.  The 
centre  of  the  Eussian  line  of  defence 
was  the  ‘‘  Fourth  Bastion,”  or  Flagstaff 
Battery,  now  a gentle  elevation  which 
will  be  pointed  out  by  the  cicerone. 
Most  of  the  mines  were  directed 
against  it. 

From  the  highest  point  of  this  ele- 
vation a fine  view  of  Sevastopol  will 
be  obtained. 

If  the  traveller  has,  instead  of  com- 
ing by  rail,  reached  Sevastopol  by  sea, 
the  steamer  which  has  brought  him 
will,  after  passing  between  Fort  Alex- 
ander on  the  S.  side,  and  Fort  Con- 
stantine on  the  N.,  fseparated  by  a 
distance  of  800  yards),  bring  up  at 
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the  entrance  of  the  southern  creek, 
near  to  what  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Grafshaya  Frisian  or  “Count’s 
Landing  Place  ” — broad  stone  steps 
30  ft.  wide,  leading  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  with  a pavilion  above,  formed  of 
2 rows  of  white  columns,  covered  in  at 
the  top.  A splendid  view  of  the  sea 
is  obtained  from  the  top  of  these  stairs, 
and  if  the  night  be  moonlit  the  tourist 
will  be  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  scene.  The 
view  is,  if  possible,  still  more  splendid 
on  a dark  and  still  night  when  the 
waters  of  the  bay  become  beautifully 
phosphorescent,  and  when  every  stroke 
of  an  oar  produces  a shower  of  phos- 
phoric sparks.  Near  the  stairs  will  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  Fort  Nicholas,  which 
once  had  3 tiers  of  guns,  260  in  num- 
ber, the  fire  of  which  was  intended  to 
cross  that  of  the  batteries  of  the 
Admiralty.  Fort  St.  Paul  is  likewise 
on  the  S.  side,  and  its  site  (like  the 
positions  of  Forts  Alexander  and 
Nicholas)  can  be  only  distinguished 
by  the  heaps  of  small  broken  stone 
which  were  left  after  the  removal  of 
the  larger  fragments  which  have  been 
used  in  constructions  or  stored  up 
since  the  forts  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
A short  distance  from  the  steps  are  the 
two  hotels  already  mentioned,  and  the 
office  of  the  Eussian  Steam  Navigation 
Company. 

On  landing,  the  traveller  will  find 
himself  surrounded  by  ruins.  The 
first  object  that  will  strike  him  will  be 
a badly  designed  Monument  toKazarshi, 
a Eussian  naval  commander,  who,  in 
1828-29,  captured  2 Turkish  frigates 
which  had  attacked  his  brig.  It  stands 
on  the  Boulevard,  at  the  end  of  which, 
on  a mound,  will  be  seen  the  walls  of 
a large  house,  once  the  “Assembly 
Hall  of  tlie  Nobility.”  Past  the  bou- 
levard (where  a restaurant  will  be 
found)  the  town  continues  to  present 
itself  in  a mass  of  ruins,  with  here  and 
there  a house  rebuilt.  Not  far  from 
the  end  of  the  boulevard,  on  a slight 
elevation,  is  a large  Church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Alexander  Nevski.  In  it  are 
buried  the  Eussian  admirals,  Lazaref, 
Kornilof,  Istomin,  and  Nakhimof. 

Close  to  Wetzel’s  Hotel  is  the  Mih 
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seum  of  memorials  of  the  siege,  in 
a house  built  by  the  government  for 
General  Todleben,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  now  devoted.  The  dusty 
traveller  is  recommended  to  the  bath- 
ing establishment  in  the  harbour,  where 
a refreshing  dip  in  salt  water  may  be 
obtained  for  about  2d.  Opposite  to  it 
will  be  seen  a one-storied  house  which 
is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Catherine  II.  It  is  now  a kind  of 
hostelry.  Very  good  fruit  may  be  pur- 
chased in  the  market  near  the  ruins  of 
the  Artillery  Fort. 

After  devoting  a day  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  city,  its  nearest  fortitica- 
tions,  the  docks,  and  tlie  cemetery  on 
the  N.  side,  the  traveller  will  proceed 
to  view  in  detail  the  camping-ground 
of  the  allies,  the  site  of  the  iDattle  of 
Inkerman,  the  Eedan,  and  the  Ma- 
lakhotf. 

Some  travellers  will  prefer  visiting 
all  these  places  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  * (which  is  in  reality  the  best  way 
of  proceeding  to  study  the  different 
positions),  while  others  will  select  the 
more  pleasant  and  less  fatiguing  route 
by  water,  and  engage  a boat  at  the 
foot  of  the  Catherine  Steps  to  take 
them  to  Inkerman.  The  scenery  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  to  which  they 
will  be  rowed  is  exceedingly  pretty. 
Many  rock  dwellings  will  be  past 
until  the  narrow  and  weedy  stream  of 
the  Chernaya  is  reached.  Landing  at 
a distance  of  about  2 v.  from  Inker- 
man  village,  on  a low  but  picturesque 
Avhite  ridge  on  which  are  a few  one- 
storied  houses  and  a church  with  a 
green  dome,  and  crossing  the  valley 
by  a stone  bridge,  the  traveller  will 

* The  pedestrian  should  cross  the  ferry  (10 
copecks)  and  walk  thence  by  the  hay  to  the 
valley  of  Inkerman  and  the  quarries  which  sup- 
plied the  stone  for  the  building  of  Sevastopol. 
He  may  return  by  the  redoubts  on  the  hill,  the 
round  mill  of  Colonel  Rogatchef,  and  the  three 
cemeteries  mentioned  further  on. 

If  on  horseback,  the  tourist  will  leave  Sevasto- 
pol by  the  Karabelnaya  suburb,  proceed  up  the 
Valley  of  Death,  turning  towards  the  rigijt  at- 
tack, and  following  it  to  the  Redan.  From 
thence  he  can  visit  the  Malakhof,  the  Windmill 
(or  old  powder  magazine),  and  the  convent  and 
field  of  Inkerman.  This  may  be  done  in  8 or 
9 hours. 


-Sevastof)ol. 

arrive  at  a small  Englisli  cemetery  in 
the  famous  Valley  of  Inkerman.  The 
r.  Chernaya,  which  flows  through  the 
valley,  rises  at  a distance  of  about  4 m. 
from  Sevastopol,  and  is  formed  by  2 
limestone  chains,  full  of  fossils,  of 
which  one  runs  along  the  northern, 
and  the  other  along  the  S.  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Savastopol.  Approaching  each 
other  at  about  a mile  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Chernaya,  they  form  a valley, 
rich  in  pastures.  On  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river  the  chain  terminates  in  two 
perpendicular  cliffs,  of  which  the  right 
is  pierced  by  a great  number  of  caverns 
or  crypts  of  every  variety  and  size, 
arranged  in  irregular  tiers  of  nearly 
half  a mile  in  length.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient 
Tauri.  On  the  summit  of  the  other 
cliff  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Eupatorion  (later  called  Theodori), 
built  by  Diophantus,  who  made  a com- 
munication with  the  other  side,  while, 
by  filling  up  the  valley  with  earth, 
and  leaving  a passage  for  the  river  by 
a bridge  with  3 arches,  of  which  one 
remained  in  1834,  the  bank  itself  is 
perfectly  preserved.  Inkerman  means, 
in  the  Tartar  language,  “ a town  of 
caverns.” 

In  1578  Greek  inscriptions  and 
heraldic  bearings  of  the  Greek  princes 
of  Theodori  were  still  to  be  seen  over 
the  gates  of  the  Castle. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  same 
rock  is  an  ancient  cavern-church, 
with  its  columns,  choir,  and  sarcophagi 
complete.  Tlie  more  complicated 
crypts  on  the  S.  side  of  the  rock  have 
many  rooms,  and  all,  except  the  prin- 
cipal chamber,  have  ledges  of  stone 
which  were  once  used  as  beds.  The 
doors  were  of  wood ; the  ceilings  rise 
to  a point ; and  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  there  was  a hole  1]-  ft.  deep,  and 
2 ft.  across,  wLich  was  the  fireplace 
and  the  oven.  In  some  places,  from 
natural  causes,  the  rock  lias  given 
way,  and  carried  down  whole  stages 
of  crypts,  with  the  passages  and  stair- 
cases of  communication  between  tho 
various  storeys.  Lieut.  Kruse,  who 
was  employed  in  makirig  excavations 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kher- 
sonesus,  blew  up  vast  numbers  of  the 
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crypts  for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying 
stone,  under  a contract  for  the  public 
buildings  of  Sevastopol.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  valley,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  the  hill-side  is  like- 
Avise  full  of  crypts. 

The  rock-cut  chambers  of  the  Greeh 
Ch.,  which  will  be  reached  by  leaving 
the  village  of  Inkerman  to  the  rt,,  can 
be  inspected  under  the  guidance  of 
the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  them. 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  largest 
crypt  ch.  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  3U  ft. 
in  length,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica,  with  square  apartments  at- 
tached. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains, 
partly  covered  with  brushwood,  and 
partly  laid  bare,  are  quan  ies  of  ser- 
pentine and  marble,  which  were 
worked  during  the  construction  of 
ancient  Khersonesus.  The  Komans 
sent  their  convicts  to  work  in  these 
quarries.  Amongst  the  number  was 
Pope  Clement  I.,  who  was  afterwards 
put  to  death,  a.d.  102,  for  converting 
his  fellow  prisoners  to  Cliristianity. 
A ch.,  which  at  a later  period  was 
built  in  the  rock,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Clement,  still  exists.  Here  also  are 
some  wells  dug  by  the  Greek  princes. 
One  of  them,  situated  about  50  fathoms 
above  the  valley,  in  the  centre  of  the 
old  fortress,  is  very  remarkable.  The 
aqueduct,  12  m.  in  length,  which  runs 
along  the  valley,  and  pierces  the  rock 
for  a distance  of  about  150  fms.,  was 
built  in  1832-33,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  docks  of  Sevastopol  with 
fresh  water.  In  the  direction  of  Chor- 
guna  and  Hangup  is  a layer  of  fuller’s 
earth,  2 ft.  in  thickness  and  grey  in 
colour,  accompanied  below  by  talc. 
It  is  used  as  soap,  and  is  even  exported 
to  Constantinople.  The  Heights  of 
Inkerman  are  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Chernaya,  near  its  mouth.  (For  de- 
scription of  the  battle  which  was  fought 
on  Sapim-goni,  opposite  the  heights, 
vide  Historical  Notice.) 

The  Malakhof  may  also  be  reached 
by  boat,  although  some  travellers  may 
make  it  one  of  the  objects  of  an  ex- 
cursion on  horseback  or  in  a carriage. 
In  the  latter  case  they  will  have  to 
drive  round  the  whole  of  the  S.  side, 


-Malahhof. 

past  the  huge  ruins  of  the  Naval  Bar- 
racks and  Hospital.  The  Malakhof 
stands  at  the  end  of  what  was  then 
the  Korobelnaya  Sloboda,  or  village, 
marked  by  a monument  to  Admiral 
Lazaref,  who,  by  the  way,  served  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  English  navy  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Its  capture 
by  the  French  on  the  8th  September, 
1855,  decided  the  fate  of  Sevastopol. 
No  fewer  than  30,000  Kussiaus  pe- 
rished in  its  defence  during  the  siege. 
Outside  the  Malakhof  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Yellow  Tower,  which  was  at  first 
the  only  work  that  protected  the  Ma- 
lakhof Kurgan,  or  Mound.  During 
the  first  bombardment  all  its  guns  were 
dismounted,  and  then  were  erected 
those  formidable  earthworks  which 
became  the  key  to  Sevastopol.  The 
lower  tier  of  the  Yellow  Tower  is  still 
partly  preserved.  An  unexploded  mine 
will  be  pointed  out  in  it,  and  a few 
yards  from  the  tower  is  a small  ceme- 
tery with  a fine  monument  of  marble. 
Here  the  siege- works  of  the  French 
Avill  be  traced.  They  are  partly  filled 
up,  and  are  all  overgrown  with  prickly 
plants.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Admiral  Kornilof  was  killed  on  the 
Malakhof,  Avhich  was  so  called  after 
a warrant-officer  of  the  Russian  navy, 
Avho  in  peaceful  days  made  the  Kurgan 
his  favourite  walk  and  subsequently 
committed  suicide  there,  leaving  his 
name  to  be  borne  by  a Marshal  of 
France.  In  front  of  the  Kurgan  is  a 
slight  eminence  which  was  once  the 
Kamchatka  Redoubt  or  “ Mamelon 
Vert:’ 

The  Redan,  Great  and  Little  (3rd 
and  2nd  bastions),  will  be  distin- 
guished in  the  neighbourhood  by  their 
monuments.  The  descent  to  these 
fortifications  is  rather  fatiguing,  on 
account  of  the  loose  earth,  holes  and 
stones  which  are  encountered.  Their 
description,  and  that  of  the  long  line 
of  untouched  trenches  and  redoubts 
reaching  down  to  the  sea,  must  be 
left  to  the  guide,  whose  facts  may  be 
checked  by  a reference  to  the  Historical 
Notice. 

After  rambling  about  the  ruins, 
and  viewing  both  sides  of  Sevasto- 
pol, and  curiosities  connected  with  the 
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siege,  during  the  first  day  of  his  ar-  | 
rival,  the  English  traveller  will  pro- 
bably wish  to  visit  some  of  the  British 
cemeteries,  the  house  in  which  Lord 
Kaglan  died,  and  i\m  French  cemetery. 

With  the  exception  of  a Lav  monu- 
ments at  the  Alma  and  at  Kertch,  the 
whole  of  the  British  cemeteries  and 
memorials,  130  in  number,  and  which 
having  been  more  or  less  in  a dilapi- 
dated and  neglected  state  are  at  last 
being  concentrated  and  put  in  order, 
are  to  be  found  on  ground  which  ex- 
tendsTrom  Sevastopol  to  Balaclava  and 
from  Kamysh  to  the  Chernaya. 

They  vary  much  in  their  position 
and  size.  Some  are  in  the  rocky  rav- 
ines leading  doAvn  to  the  trenches, 
whilst  others  are  on  the  hills  and 
downs  which  surround  Balaclava. 
Some  lie  in  the  sheltered  valleys  about 
Kadykoi  and  Karani ; but  by  far  the 
greater  number  extend  along  the  bare 
plateau  in  front  of  the  city  upon 
Avhich  the  British  army  remained  en- 
camped from  the  month  of  September, 
1854,  until  the  end  of  the  siege.  Pre- 
eminent among  them  is  the  cemetery 
on  Catlicart's  Hill,  distinguished  alike 
by  its  coujinanding  central  position 
and  by  the  numerous  monuments  it 
contains,  many  of  them  being  to  officers 
of  high  rank  and  distinction.*  Next 
in  importance  and  easy  of  approach 
are  the  Cemetery  of  the  2nd  JJivision 
(on  the  hill,  north)  and  that  of  the 
'Srd  Division  (at  the  5th  verst  stone 
on  the  Yalta  road).  The  three  com- 
memorative ohelislis — at  Inkerman,  at 
Balaclava,  and  in  front  of  the  Redan 
— will  assist  the  traveller  in  identi- 
fying the  principal  points  of  interest 
on  his  excursion,  but  if  he  be  in  search 
of  any  particular  cemetery,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a Report  presented 
to  H.M.  Government  by  Mr.  Consul 
Eldiiclge  will  assist  him  in  his  re- 
searches : — 

* vide  a Report  on  the  Crimean  Cemeteries  by 
Brigadier-General  .J.  M.  Adye,  C.B.,  and  Colonel 
C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B drawn  up  in  Itecembor, 
1872.  It  contains  an  alphabetical  index  to  the 
names  on  monuments,  &c.  The  work,  however, 
now  in  progress  at  these  cemeteries  will  eventu- 
ally render  most  of  this  information  obsolete. 
Only  about  10  cemeteries  and  the  obelisks  will 
eventually  be  kept  in  repair. 


“ Group  A includes  the  cemeteries 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  field  of 
Inkerman  towards  the  river  Cher- 
naya, and  contains  12  cemeteries. 
Group  B includes  those  immediately 
on  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
from  the  monument  to  wliere  the  Se- 
cond Division  was  encamped  in  Nov. 
1854,  including  the  graveyard  of  the 
49th  Regiment  in  a small  ravine  to  the 
right,  and  it  contains  8 graveyards. 
Group  C includes  the  graveyards  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old 
Avindmill,  so  Avell  knoAvn  to  all  who 
were  in  the  Crimea ; this  group  con- 
tains 6 graveyards.  Group  D extends 
from  the  trenches  in  front  of  the 
Redan,  through  the  camp  of  the  Light 
Division  to  beyond  the  military  road, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  bounded  to  the 
E.  by  the  Victoria  Redoubt,  and  to 
the  W.  by  the  Woronzotf  Road,  and  in- 
cludes 12  cemeteries.  Group  E com- 
prises the  cemeteries  in  the  ravine 
that  runs  through  the  camp  of  the 
Second  Division  from  the  Woronzotf 
Road  to  the  railway ; it  is  bounded  to 
the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Woronzofi'Road, 
and  to  the  left  by  Catlicart’s  Hill,  and 
contains  11  graveyards.  Group  F,  or 
Catlicart’s  Hill  group,  embraces  tlie 
Avhole  of  the  ground  occupied  by  tlie 
Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  and  by 
the  Naval  Brigade ; it  contains  23 
cemeteries.  Group  G runs  along  the 
heights  overlooking  the  plains  of  Bala- 
clava, past  headquarters,  towards  tlie 
monastery  of  St.  George,  and  contains 
10  cemeteries.  Group  H commences 
in  the  plains  of  Balaclava,  includes 
the  villages  of  Kadikoi  and  Karani,  to 
tlie  monastery  of  St.  George,  and  in- 
cludes 24  graveyards.  Group  I com- 
prises the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Balaclava  ; there  are  15  graveyards 
in  this  group.  Group  K comprises 
the  positions  occupied  by  the  High- 
land Division  at  Kamara  in  1855  and 
1856,  and  numbers  4 cemeteries.  In 
addition  to  the  above  10  groups,  there 
is  a graveyard  used  by  the  fleet  on 
the  N.  side  of  Kazatch  Bay,  which  by 
its  isolated  position  could  not  be  clas- 
sified with  the  other  cemeteries.” 

The  farmhouse  knoAvn  as  “ Bracher's 
House f in  which  Lord  Raglan  died. 
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stands  on  tlie  heights  mentioned  in 
the  G group  of  cemeteries.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  army,  and 
in  the  room  in  which  Lord  Kaglan 
died  will  be  seen  a marble  slab  with 
the  following  inscription:  “In  this 
room  died  Field-Marshal  Lord  Raglan, 
G.O.B.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea,  28th 
June,  1855.”  On  a door  are  also  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  three  British 
commanders-in-chief : Simpson,  Rag- 
lan, and  Codrington.  A stone  slab, 
under  a tree  in  the  garden  attached 
to  the  house,  marks  the  place  where 
he  loved  to  sit.  The  garden  still  bears 
traces  of  the  encampment  of  the  56th 
regiment,  which  was  stationed  there 
as  a guard  of  honour  for  a short  time 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
obliging  owner  of  the  house  (close  to 
which  are  the  remains  of  a square 
Greek  tower)  will  readily  show  the 
traveller  both  the  room  and  the  grave 
in  the  garden. 

The  French  Cemetery  is  not  far  from 
Mr.  Bracker’s  house.  Feeling  the  in- 
convenience and  difficulty  of  looking 
after  widely  dispersed  cemeteries,  the 
French  Government  determined  to 
disinter  the  remains  of  their  officers 
and  men  and  to  remove  them  to  one 
central  spot,  near  the  former  French 
head-quarters.  This  arrangement  was 
carried  out  in  1863,  each  cemetery 
being  cleared  of  its  dead  and  then 
abandoned.  About  28,000  are  said 
to  have  been  removed;  those  of  the 
officers  having  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
identified.  The  French  cemetery  now 
consists  of  one  principal  mausoleum 
standing  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
17  smaller  monuments  all  built  after 
the  same  type.  The  chief  one  contains 
the  remains  of  the  generals  and  staff 
officers  in  vaults,  and  their  names  are 
inscribed  on  marble  slabs  on  the  outer 
walls ; the  others  are  devoted  to  the 
navy,  the  artillery,  engineers.  Impe- 
rial guard,  and  each  division  of  the 
three  corps  d’arme'e ; the  remains  of 
officers  being  deposited  in  coffins 
walled  in,  those  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  in  a pit  beneath 
the  structure.  The  name  and  rank 
of  the  officers  interred  in  each  mau- 


soleum are,  so  far  as  possible,  in- 
scribed thereon.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a substantially -built  stone 
wall.  Trees  are  planted  in  the  inclo- 
sure, which  is  about  100  yards  square, 
and  there  is  a small  cottage  for  the 
custodian  at  the  gate.  The  cost  is 
stated  to  have  been  about  6000Z.  The 
French  monuments,  constructed  of  the 
soft  Crimean  stone,  are  already  show- 
ing signs  of  weather,  and  have  re- 
quired some  repairs.  The  salary  of 
the  custodian  is  144Z.,  and  repairs  cost 
about  50/.  per  annum. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Khersonesus, 
the  Monastery  of  8t.  George,  and  Bala- 
clava, are  generally  made  the  objects 
of  a day’s  excursion  from  Sevastopol. 
They  are  described  in  Rte.  30. 


ROUTE  30. 

SOUTH  COAST  OF  CRIMEA:  FROM  SEVAS- 
TOPOL TO  YALTA,  VIA  BALACLAVA. 

[A  carriage  may  be  hired  at  Sevas- 
topol for  the  day,  to  take  the  traveller 
to  the  Monastery  of  St.  George  and 
to  Balaclava,  or  the  whole  way  to 
Yalta.*  The  cost  of  posting  to  Yalta 
with  two  horses  is  Rs.  5.  Di.Jance  82 
V.  It  is  best  to  visit  the  Monastery 
and  Balaclava  separately,  as  they  are 
not  on  the  direct  road  to  Yalta.] 

After  leaving  the  city  of  Sevastopol, 
the  post-road  to  Yalta  passes  between 
the  old  5th  and  4th  bastions  (central 
and  flagstaff  batteries),  crosses  a small 
valley  which  runs  up  from  one  of  the 
creeks,  and  then  turns  round  the  head 
of  what  was  formerly  “ Quarantine 
Bay.”  Beyond  this,  it  passes  a large 
cemetery.  This  was  the  burying- 
ground  of  the  Russians  before  the 
Crimean  war,  and  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  during  the  siege. 
A large  ch,  stands  in  the  centre  of 
it.  At  a distance  of  about  3 m.  from 
Sevastopol  the  tourist  will  come  to 
some  ancient  wells  with  which  the 

* The  hire  of  a carriage  to  Yalta  is  Ks.  30. 
The  stations  are : — 


Chitalkia 21  versts. 

Baidar  gate  17-}  „ 

Kikineis I6i  „ 

Mishor  15  „ 

Yalta  12  „ 
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history  of  the  ruins  of  Khersonesus, 
now  before  him,  is  intimately  con- 
nected. 

Khersonesus.  This  ancient  city 
took  its  name  from  the  small  peninsula 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  Khersone- 
sus Heracleoticus.  The  peninsula  was 
called  Heracleotic  because  its  famous 
city  was  built  7 cents,  before  Christ  by 
colonists  from  Heraclea,  a town  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.* 
This  little  peninsula  of  a peninsula  is 
high  and  rocky,  and  is  on  three  sides 
surrounded  by  water,  while  on  the 
land  side  it  is  cut  otf  from  the  rest  of 
the  Crimea  by  a low  valley  running 
between  Inkerman  and  Balaclava.  A 
wall  which  marked  its  limits  may 
still  be  traced  running  from  the  Cher- 
naya Ketchka,  a little  above  Inker- 
man,  to  Balaclava,  for  a distance  of 
5 m.,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  extending 
parallel  with  the  valley  on  which  the 
main  part  of  the  British  army,  and 
later  the  division  of  General  Bosquet, 
was  encamped.  The  whole  of  this 
enclosure  was  in  ancient  times  occupied 
by  the  gardens  and  villas  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Khersonesus,  and  the 
space  within  the  wall  is  covered  with 
ruins,  among  which  the  boundary 
marks  of  the  fields  and  gardens,  and 
the  plans  of  many  houses,  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced. f 

The  ruins  of  the  town  lie  on  the  pro- 
montory between  the  Quarantine  and 
Streletskaya  bays,  and  its  limits  are 
marked  by  the  remains  of  a wall  which 
was  carried  from  the  head  of  Quaran- 
tine Bay  across  the  isthmus  to  the  Bay 
of  Soses,  now  called  StreletsJcai/a  Bay, 
where  the  French  landed.  It  was 
nearly  2 m.  in  length,  and  built  of 
limestone  5 or  6 ft.  thick.  There 
were  3 towers,  of  which  the  largest 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  isthmus 
and  defended  the  principal  gate — a 
massive  vaulted  edifice,  with  a guard- 
house belonging  to  it.  Part  of  this 

* They  first  settled  themselves  on  the  pro- 
montory near  Kamysh  Bay,  which  is  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  the  first  Khersonesus. 

t i\lost  of  these  interesting  particulars  have 
been  extracted  from  Mr.  H.  I).  Seymour’s  work, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 


was  still  standing  up  to  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  the  site  by  the  French. 
An  inscription  was  found  in  tlie  ruins, 
which  declared  the  tower  to  have  been 
restored  about  the  year  491  a.d.  Before 
entering  within  the  classic  enclosure 
of  Khersonesus,  the  following  brief 
history  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  fall 
should  be  perused ; — ■ 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the 
Milesians,  who  hed  established  them- 
selves on  the  small  peninsula  of  Kerteh, 
the  Heracleans  endeavoured  on  their 
side  to  found  some  colonies  in  the 
Crimea.  They  turned  to  the  western 
part  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  and  dis- 
embarked not  far  from  the  celebrated 
Cape  Parthenike,  and,  having  beaten 
and  driven  back  into  the  mountains 
the  savage  Tauri,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rock  dwellings,  they  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  Heracleotic  Khersonese. 
Thus  was  founded  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated rej^ublic  of  Khersonesus  or 
Kherson.  The  Khersonians  and  the 
Bosporians  at  Pautacapfeum  or  Kerteh 
were  continually  at  wnr,  until  both 
were  united  under  the  sway  of  Mithri- 
dates  the  Great,  King  of  Pontus,  who 
was  succeeded  by  a son  who  became 
a vassal  of  Kome.  Khersonesus  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  place  during 
the  greatness  and  decline  of  the  Em- 
pire, down  to  the  epoch  when  the  dis- 
persed Slavonic  tribes  were  united  into 
one  nation  under  Norman  princes 
in  the  9th  centy.  From  that  time 
Khersonesus,  situated  about  half-way 
between  Kief  and  Byzantium,  was 
constantly  a subject  of  dispute  between 
the  Russians  and  Greeks. 

At  length,  in  988  a.d.,  it  underwent 
a famous  siege  by  Vladimir,  Prince 
or  Grand  Duke  of  Kief.  “ The  in- 
habitants,” says  Nestor,  “ shut  them- 
selves up  ill  the  walls  of  the  town, 
and  Vladimir  established  his  camp  on 
each  sid^,  near  the  harbour,  just  within 
shot  of  the  said  town.  The  besieged 
defended  themselves  valiantly,  yet,  as 
Vladimir  always  pressed  on  the  siege, 
they  began  to  lose  courage,  and  he 
said  to  them  ‘ If  you  do  not  surrender, 

I swear  that  I will  remain  here  three 
years.’  To  this  threat  the  besieged 
paid  no  attention,  and  Vladimir  made 
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liis  soldiers  take  up  their  arms,  and 
ordered  the  assault;  but,  while  they 
Avere  engaged  in  it,  the  Khersonians, 
having  made  a Avay  into  the  ditches, 
took  out  the  earth  which  the  besiegers 
had  thrown  into  them  to  till  them  up 
and  brought  it  into  the  town,  and  the 
more  the  Kussians  threw  into  the 
ditches,  the  more  the  besieged  took 
out  of  them.  But  while  Vladimir 
was  besieging  Kherson,  and  constrain- 
ing its  inhabitants,  a certain  Athana- 
sius shot  into  the  enemy’s  camp  an 
arrow  bearing  this  advice,  ‘ Thou 
canst  stop  or  turn  aside  the  springs 
which  are  behind  thee,  towards  the 
east:  it  is  thence  that  the  waters  of 
the  town  are  brought  to  us.’  At  this 
news,  Vladimir  lifted  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  cried  out,  ‘ If  this  be  true, 
I promise  to  receive  baptism.’  And 
forthwith  he  gave  the  order  to  stop  the 
pipes  and  turn  otf  the  water.  Soon 
the  besieged,  Avorn  out  and  dying  of 
tliirst,  surrendered,  and  Vladimir  with 
his  people  made  his  entry  into  the 
toAvn.  Vladimir  then  asked  the  Em- 
})erors  Basil  and  Constantine  for  their 
sister  Anna  in  marriage,  and  lier  hand 
was  given  to  him  on  condition  of  his 
baptism.” 

“ The  baptism  of  Vladimir  took  place 
in  the  chureh  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
God  at  Kherson,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  town,  on  the  market-place.  It  is 
here  near  the  ch.,  by  the  side  of  the 
altar,  that  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day 
the  palace  of  Vladimir,  and  that  of  the 
princess.  Immediately  after  the  bap- 
tism the  bishop  conducted  the  princess 
for  another  ceremony,  that  of  mar- 
riage. Vladimir  ordered  to  be  built 
a church  in  Kherson,  on  the  hill  made 
with  the  earth  Avhich  the  inhabitants 
had  piled  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  dining  the  siege,  which  church 
may  still  be  seen  in  our  days.” 

On  his  return  to  Kief,  Vladimir  de- 
termined that  all  his  people  should  be- 
come Christians,  and  their  conversion 
accordingly  took  place,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Historical  Notice.  Nestor  re- 
lates that  the  prince  brought  with  him 
to  Kief  some  priests  of  Khersonesus,  the 
relics  of  St.  Clement  and  his  disciple 
Phira,  as  Avell  as  vases  and  instruments 


for  burning  incense.  He  also  says  that 
the  prince  carried  away  with  him  two 
images  of  brass  and  four  horses  in 
metal,  which  in  his  time  stood  behind 
the  ch.  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  in 
Kief,  and  were  thought  by  the  igno- 
rant to  be  of  marble. 

The  Slavonians,  to  whom  ancient 
Khersonesus  now  became  subjected, 
Avere  folio Aved  by  the  Huns,  Khazars, 
and  other  Avild  races,  who  swept  away 
most  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  the 
Crimea;  but  the  final  destruction  of 
Khersonesus  as  a city  in  the  14th 
cent,  is  attributed  to  Olgerd,  nephew 
of  Guedemin,  the  Lithuanian  con- 
queror of  Kief  and  of  all  Southern 
Russia.  After  its  pillage  by  the 
Lithuanians,  it  remained  almost  de- 
serted; and  when  the  Turks,  in  1475, 
took  possession  of  the  Crimea,  they 
only  found  in  it  empty  houses  and 
deserted  churches,  from  which  they 
removed  the  finest  marbles  for  their 
buildings  at  Constantinople.  At  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent,  a traveller 
visited  the  city,  which  was  then  called 
Sari-Kerman,  or  the  Yellow  Castle,  on 
account  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
ground,  and  asserts  that  it  had  then 
been  uninhabited  for  many  centuries. 
The  ruins,  however,  of  what  he  calls  this 
“ proud,  delicate,  and  illustrious  city,” 
were  then  Avonderful.  The  wall  and 
its  towers,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
hewn  stone,  were  perfect,  and  a beau- 
tiful aqueduct  still  conveyed  the  purest 
water.  The  palace  of  the  kings,  itself 
as  large  as  a city,  with  magnificent 
entrance  gates,  continued  to  exist. 
The  churches  Avere  despoiled  because 
of  their  valuable  marbles,  and  the 
largest  Greek  monastery  alone  re- 
mained entire.  What  the  Turks  and 
the  Tartars  had,  hoAvever,  spared,  was 
taken  by  the  Russians  when  they  built 
Sevastopol.  Sailors  Avere  sent  to  col- 
lect materials,  and  no  ancient  remains 
were  respected.  The  walls  and  fine 
gateAvays,  Avhich  still  existed,  Avere 
pulled  doAvn  to  build  the  Quaniutine, 
and  Avhen  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
issued  orders  to  stop  this  vandalism 
the  ruin  of  every  thing  precious  had 
been  consummated. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
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ment  had  previously  commissioned  an  I 
officer  to  excavate  whatever  seemed 
of  interest  in  the  ruins,  and  he  began 
by  the  churches,  three  of  which  he 
nucovered,  but  the  last  remains  of 
works  of  art  which  were  then  collected 
with  persevering  industry  by  Lieut. 
Kruse  disappeared  after  a detach- 
ment of  soldiers  had  been  lodged  in 
the  ruins  for  a few  years  at  the  time 
of  the  plague. 

After  this  historical  prelude  the 
traveller  may  be  ushered  in  among 
the  ruins.  The  centre  of  attraction 
will  be  the  ch.  which  is  being  built 
over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
of  Khersonesus,  erected  by  the  piety 
of  Vladimir  in  memory  of  his  taking 
the  city  and  of  his  own  conversion  to 
Christianity.  It  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  site  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God,  in  which  the 
prince  was  baptized  and  married. 
When  the  cathedral  was  discovered, 
tlie  remains  of  a semicircular  apse 
were  visible,  and  columns  of  a fine 
white  crystalline  marble,  striped  with 
blue,  showed  in  the  nave  of  the  edifice 
the  positions  of  the  transepts  and  the 
dome.  Great  Byzantine  crosses  orna- 
mented the  capitals  of  the  columns 
and  many  parts  of  the  interior.  The 
whole  exterior  wall  remained  to  about 
the  height  of  3 or  4 ft.,  and  within 
its  precincts  Lieut.  Kruse  collected 
all  the  columns  and  other  remains 
that  were  found,  and  the  greater- 
part  of  which  were  drawn  out  of  the 
crypt. 

The  ruins  were  unfortunately  in- 
jured by  the  French,  who  later  jdaced 
a guard  over  them;  but  what  re- 
mained of  the  ancient  edifice  has  been 
covered  in  by  the  new  wall.  The 
marble  slab  on  the  altar  of  the  new 
ch.  belonged  to  the  original  edifice. 
To  the  1.,  on  descending  into  the 
town,  and  close  to  this  ch.,  was  the 
market-place,  easily  recognised  by 
the  heap  of  earth  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  tumulus,  and  with  which  an 
interesting  story  of  ancient  days  is 
connected.  In  the  year  334  or  33G  a.d., 
Assander,  the  last  King  of  the  Bos- 
porus, asked  in  marriage  for  one  of 
his  sons  the  daughter  of  Lamaehus, 
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the  Stephandphorus  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  Khersonesus,  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  town,  famous  for  his 
riches  in  gold,  silver,  slaves,  serving- 
women,  horses,  and  lands.  He  also 
irossessed  a house  with  four  courts, 
occujrying  all  one  quarter  of  the  town, 
lying  near  the  exterior  part  of  the 
bay  of  Soses  (now  Streletskaya  Bay), 
where  he  had  a private  door  pierced 
in  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  now  remains  entire. 
Four  magnificent  gateways  guarded 
the  approaches  to  his  house,  and  each 
herd  of  oxen  and  cows,  horses  and 
mares,  sheep  and  asses,  returning 
from  pasture,  had  its  own  particular 
entrance  and  stables. 

Glyeia,  the  daughter  of  Lamaehus, 
married  the  eldest  son  of  Assander 
under  the  express  condition  that  he 
should  never  return  to  Pauticapaeum 
to  visit  his  father,  not  even  at  the 
hour  of  his  death.  After  two  years 
Lamaehus  died,  and  the  following- 
year  Glyeia  wished,  according  to  the 
general  custom,  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  father’s  death,  to  give  a grand 
feast  to  all  the  people  of  Khersonesus, 
her  riches  being  sufQcient  to  inovide 
them  all  with  wine,  bread,  oil,  meat, 
poultry,  and  fish;  and  she  promised 
to  renew  the  festival  each  year.  Her 
husband,  deeply  vexed  at  such  prodi- 
gality, pretended  to  praise  her  filial 
afiection,  but  secretly  determined  to 
revenge  himself  by  seizing  this  occa- 
sion to  liatch  a plot  against  the  town, 
the  citizens  of  which  had  inflicted 
many  injuries  on  his  ancestors,  the 
kings  of  Bosporus.  He  wrote  to  his 
father  to  send  him,  from  time  to  time, 
a dozen  young  BosjDorians,  strong  and 
active,  who  wei'e  secretly  introduced 
into  the  vast  palace  of  Lamaehus,  by 
the  little  door  near  the  Bay  of  Soses, 
and  waited  in  concealment  for  the 
next  anniversary,  in  order  to  seize 
the  town  and  massacre  the  peoj)le 
when  they  were  overcome  by  wine 
and  good  cheer. 

A lucky  accident  caused  the  trea- 
chery to  be  discovered.  On  the  eve 
of  the  feast,  one  of  the  servants  of 
Glyeia,  having  disobeyed  lier  mistress, 
was  shut  up  in  a distant  chamber, 
11 
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Avhicli  happened  to  be  just  above  that 
in  which  the  Bosporians  were  con- 
cealed. The  loss  of  her  spindle,  which 
rolled  into  a hole  near  the  wall,  in- 
duced the  girl  to  lift  up  a square  of 
the  floor  in  search  of  it.  She  then  saw 
the  Bosporians  assembled,  and  hast- 
ened to  inform  her  mistress.  Glycia 
then  sent  for  3 delegates  from  the 
town,  and,  having  made  them  swear 
that,  in  recompense  for  her  patriotism, 
they  would,  contrary  to  established 
custom,  bury  her  inside  the  town,  she 
communicated  to  them  the  astounding 
news  and  gave  them  directions  how 
to  act.  She  made  them  celebrate  the 
festival  gaily,  as  if  they  apprehended 
nothing,  and  only  bade  each  man  pre- 
pare some  faggots  and  torches.  Then, 
having  drugged  her  husband’s  wine 
and  escaped  from  the  house  with  her 
maids  carrying  her  trinkets  and  gold, 
she  ordered  the  faggots  to  be  piled 
round  the  house  and  fired,  and  in 
this  manner  she  made  all  the  traitors 
perish  in  the  flames.  The  citizens 
of  Khersonesus  wished  to  rebuild  the 
house  of  Glycia  at  the  public  expense, 
but  this  she  strongly  opposed,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  caus'  d them  to  heap 
up  every  kind  of  filth  and  refuse  on 
the  place  stained  by  treachery,  which 
was  ever  after  called  “ the  Ben  of 
Lamachus.” 

This  monument,  more  indestructible 
than  brass  or  marble,  is  still  there,  and. 
Without  knowing  the  story  of  Glycia, 
the  stranger  is  astonished  to  find  the 
mass  of  rubbish  piled  on  the  top  of 
the  plain  which  borders  Streletskaya 
Bay,  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  of 
Khersonesus.  On  passing  through 
the  little  door,  which  is  near  the 
landing-place  outside  the  walls,  the 
temains  of  a mole  are  still  to  be  seen 
below  the  level  of  the  water. 

Two  statues  of  brass  were  raised  on 
the  public  place  in  honour  of  Glycia, 
in  one  of  which  she  was  represented 
modestly  and  carefully  attired,  receiv- 
ing the  3 deputies  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  other  she  was  clothed  in  war- 
rior garments,  in  the  act  of  avenging 
the  betrayed  citizens.  At  the  time 
when  Constantine  Porphyrogenitas, 
Kmperor  of  Constantinople  (a.d  911- 


959),  wrote  the  account  from  which 
the  above  has  been  extracted,  every 
citizen  considered  it  his  duty  to  keep 
clean  and  bright  the  inscription  which 
the  gratitude  of  the  city  had  caused  to 
be  engraved  upon  her  monument. 

The  remains  of  a large  palace  stand 
on  one  side  of  the  small  street  leading 
to  the  market-place,  which  is  doubt- 
less one  of  those  which  Nestor  men- 
tions as  being  near  the  Ch.  of  the 
Virgin.  Among  the  ruins  the  tra- 
veller will  see  crosses  of  wood  recently 
erected.  These  mark  the  sites  of  the 
other  ancient  churches  that  have  been 
discovered. 

One  of  these,  found  by  I/ieut.  Kruse, 
must  have  been  larger  than  the  cathe- 
dral and  built  in  the  form  of  a Greek 
cross,  53  ft.  each  way.  The  semi- 
circular seats  for  the  clergy  were 
found  entire  in  the  apse,  and  a coarse 
mosaic  still  existed  as  a pavement. 

This  edifice  was  remarkable,  because 
it  was  evidently  a beauliful  Greek 
temple  metamorphosed  into  a Christian 
church.  Bases  and  capitals  of  Ionic 
columns,  and  other  parts  of  Greek 
architecture  had  been  built  into  its 
walls.  Perhaps  ihis  had  been  the  Par- 
thenon of  Khersonesus,  dedicated  to 
the  famous  Virgin  divinity  of  the 
ancient  Tauri. 

The  positions  of  a great  number  of 
streets  can  be  traced,  tortuous  and 
narrow,  like  those  of  Eastern  towns  to 
this  day,  and,  as  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  above  described  was  built 
over,  we  may  suppose  that  5000  houses 
existed  there,  with  40,000  or  50,000 
inhabitants. 

The  high  plain  was  bordered  with 
houses,  from  which  steps  were  cut 
into  the  rock  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  half-way  between  the  two 
bays,  where  the  rock  naturally  slopes 
down,  a landing-place  and  a market 
were  situated.  A well  and  an  aque- 
duct may  still  be  seen.  There  were 
only  2 springs  of  water  in  the  Kher- 
soncse,  both  near  Balaclava.  Some  of 
the  pipes  through  which  the  water 
from  one  of  these  springs  was  con- 
ducted into  the  city  have  been  ex- 
cavated, and  it  was  this  conduit  that 
Vladimir  cut  when  he  took  the  town 
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of  Khersonesus.  The  water  of  the 
principal  spring  was  carried  in  modern 
times  to  Sevastopol,  which  for  a long 
time  was  only  suj^plied  by  some  wells 
and  small  sources  at  the  extremity  of 
the  S.  bay. 

Near  the  modern  church  of  Kher- 
sonesus is  a small  Monastery,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Vladimir.  The  superior 
lives  ill  the  large  house  with  a green 
roof. 

The  traveller  will  now  reach  the 
sea-coast  and  Cape  PartheniJie  (Vio- 
lente,  or  St.  George),  so  called  after 
the  monastery  of  the  same  name 
which  is  upon  it,  and  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  army 
during  the  siege  of  Sevastopol.  The 
spot  is  interesting  for  several  other 
reasons,  and  we  will  allow  Mr.  H.  D. 
Seymour  to  describe  it  in  his  own 
words ; — 

“ The  cape  derived  its  ancient  name 
from  the  cruel  Virgin  divinity  of  the 
Tauri,  so  famous  in  early  history,  to 
whom  all  strangers  Avere  sacrificed 
who  suftered  shipAvreck  on  this  in- 
hospitable coast.  When  the  Greeks 
arrived  from  Heraclea,  they  brought 
in  the  Avorship  of  Hercules  and  Diana, 
and,  as  they  always  respected  the 
religion  of  the  countries  they  visited, 

I and  found  a great  resemblance  betAveeii 

I their  oAvn  Diana  and  the  Virgin  of  the 
Tauri,  they  probably  merged  the  tAVO 
into  one  under  the  name  of  the  Taiiric 
Diana,  discontinuing  the  ancient  bar- 
barous custom  of  ottering  human  vic- 
tims. At  a later  period  Iphigenia 
Avas  confounded  Avitli  the  tAvo  other 

|i  divinities,  as  Herodotus  expressly  says 

II  that  in  his  time  she  Avas  worshipped 
I as  a goddess.  The  Tauri c goddess 

had  her  Parthenon  in  Kherson,  and 
her  chapel  on  Cape  Parthenike.  The 
I road  is  still  visible  by  Avhich  the 

iAvorshippers  passed  from  Kherson  to 
tlie  promontory,  crossing  a,  ridge  of 
rocks,  on  Avhich  the  traces  of  the 
1 ancient  chariot-Avheels  are  distinctly 

I visible. 

I “ The  cape  is  remarkable  as  being 
1 the  exact  limit  between  the  most  ancient 

j and  the  most  modern  geological  forma- 
tions in  the  Crimea.  Plere,  on  the  top 
of  the  precipice,  an  immense  rock  of 


Jurassic  limestone  juts  out  from  the 
coast,  on  a level  Avith  the  steppe, 
and  bordered  by  sheer  precipices  on 
every  side,  except  where  it  is  con- 
nected Avith  the  mainland.  In  the 
centre  are  the  foundations  of  an  iso- 
lated edifice,  almost  square,  constructed 
of  hcAvn  stones,  like  the  donjons  of  the 
houses  of  the  Khersonese.  It  AA^as 
placed  at  the  angle  of  the  tAVO  AA^alls, 
Avliich,  advancing  one  to  the  W.  ami 
the  other  to  the  S.,  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  formed  of  the  rest  of  the 
platform  a kind  of  court,  of  Avhich 
the  entrance-gate  looked  towards  the 
Khersonese  and  the  road.  This  could 
only  have  been  a temple,  for  here  are 
neither  the  Avells  nor  buildings  which 
alAvays  characterise  a dAvelling-house. 
This  Avas  also  the  fittest  situation  for 
the  Avorship  of  the  Tauric  Virgin,  for 
at  this  point  only  could  the  sea  be 
reached  on  this  side  of  the  Khersonese, 
and  close  to  it  is  a gorge  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  Avhere  doubtless, 
in  the  earliest  time,  croAvds  assembled 
to  AA'itness  the  precipitation  of  the  un- 
happy victims  into  the  sea. 

■“Near  it,  ensconced  in  a ledge  of 
the  precipice,  is  the  famous  Monastery 
of  St.  George.  From  the  plateau 
above,  Avhich  has  all  the  aridity  and 
monotony  of  the  steppes,  its  ancient 
Avails  are  not  visible,  and  it  is  not  till 
the  traveller  approaches  the  edge  of 
the  clitfs,  and  looks  over,  that  he  sees, 
instead  of  a frightful  Avave-beaten  pre- 
cipice, a most  charming  little  village, 
nestled  in  the  rocks  at  about  50  ft. 
beloAV  him.  There  are  a church,  and 
houses,  and  terraces,  cut  one  beloAV 
the  other,  and  ancient  poplars  and 
gardens  irrigated  by  a fine  rividet  of 
Avater.  The  spot  looks  like  a little 
oasis  suspended,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
at  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
black  basaltic  rocks,  Avhich  rise  majes- 
tically around,  and  form  a striking 
contrast  to  the  rich  verdure  in  Avhicl): 
tlie  monastery  is  hidden.  A door  and 
staircase  cut  in  the  rock  form  tl)c 
only  entrance  to  this  great  hermitage, 
which  Avas  no  doubt  first  created  by 
the  ancient  Troglodytes,  or  dAvellers 
underground,  Avhose  remains  are  so 
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numerous  in  tlie  Crimea,  as  all  the 
rocks  near  the  monastery,  which  are 
composed  of  chalk,  are  pierced  by 
ancient  grottoes,  which  are  now  only 
used  as  cellars  and  poultry  - yards, 
although  they  were  inhabited  by  the 
monks  so  lately  as  the  time  of  Pallas 
in  1794.  The  monastery  consists  of 
many  large  buildings,  several  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  stran- 
gers. The  church  has  unfortunately 
been  rebuilt,  and  the  ancient  chapel 
that  stood  here  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. A stone  basin  is  shaded  by 
poplars,  while  behjw  it  are  terraced 
gardens  and  small  vineyards. 

“ This  little  nook  generally  enjoys  a 
most  unbroken  quiet,  but  on  the  23rd 
April  [o.  s.],  St.  George’s  Day,  when 
crowds  arrive,  and  the  plateau  above 
is  covered  with  huts  and  tents,  the 
Greeks  from  all  parts  of  the  Crimea 
hock  to  the  place,  and  the  women  espe- 
cially frequent  the  fete,  and  embellish 
the  scene  by  their  picturesque  dresses 
and  traditional  beauty.  As  in  most 
religious  festivals,  the  world  always 
claims  its  part,  and  a kind  of  fair  js 
held  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
at  which  much  business  is  done.  But 
all  at  once  the  scene  changes,  the  hour 
of  Divine  service  has  arrived,  the  crowd 
hocks  to  the  church,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  benediction  has  been  given,  there 
is  a rush  to  the  basin  containing  the 
water,  which  is  supposed  at  this 
season  to  be  the  remedy  against  all 
kinds  of  diseases.” 

We  may  add,  that  the  Monastery  of 
St.  George  was  famous  so  far  back  as 
the  16th  cent.,  but  it  dates  most  of  its 
present  buildings  from  the  year  1770, 
when  a great  number  of  monks  and 
other  Greeks  from  the  Archipelago 
came  over  to  the  Crimea.  During  the 
Trench  occupation  the  Monastery  and 
ch.  Avere  carefully  guarded.  Most  of 
the  monks  fled  on  the  approach  of  the 
Allies,  but  those  that  remained  con- 
tinued to  perform  Divine  service,  and 
are  said  to  have  reaped  a golden  har- 
vest from  English  and  French  visitors. 
The  French  even  siqqdied  the  Mona- 
stery with  oil  and  other  necessaries. 
The  European  tourist  will  consequently 
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meet  Avith  a courteous  reception  from 
the  monks  on  his  visit  to  the  Mona- 
stery of  St.  George. 

From  the  Monastery  the  road  to 
Balaclava,  Avhich  is  no  longer  passed 
on  the  Avay  to  Yalta,  turns  to  the  N.E., 
over  a dreary  and  barren  plain,  past 
the  village  of  Karany,  with  a ridge  of 
mountains  on  the  rt.,  and  then  close  to 
the  scene  of  the  gallant  charge  of  the 
Six  Hundred. 

The  ground  on  Avhich  that  fatal 
charge  Avas  made,  noAV  one  vast  corn- 
field, can  be  vieAved  from  the  road,  and 
may  be  identified  by  the  Avhite  obelisk 
Avhich  Avill  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
If  the  traveller  Avishes  to  study  its 
ground  in  detail,  he  may  leave  the 
carriage,  and  walk  to  the  site  of 
the  famous  Eussian  battery,  upon 
Avhich  the  obelisk  stands.  From  this 
point  he  will  have  immediately  be- 
neath him  the  very  point  at  Avhich  the 
British  Light  Cavalry  charged  into 
the  jaAvs  of  death.  To  the  1.  will  be 
seen  the  Ioav  mounds  Avhich  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  were  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  the  Kussians.  In  front, 
are  the  Fidiuldn  hills,  Avhich  had  been 
occupied  by  Russian  Infantry  two  days 
prior  to  the  battle;  and  in  the  fore- 
ground Avill  be  observed  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  Russian  field  artillery, 
the  guns  of  Avhich,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  order  conveyed  by 
Nolan,  Avere  directed  to  be  captured. 

The  site  of  Mother  Seacole’s  hut, 
Avill  be  distinguished  close  to  the  road 
by  a heap  of  broken  bottles.  Beyond 
it,  the  road  passes  through  the  Tartar 
village  of  Little  Kaclylwi,  Avith  Avhite, 
vine-clad  houses  tAvinkliug  out  of 
thickets  of  fruit-trees. 

Parallel  Avith  the  road  will  be  seen 
traces  of  the  railway  built  during  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol  from  Balaclava 
harbour  to  the  British  head-quarters, 
Avhere  it  joined  the  Woronzolf  road, 
from  Avhich  roads  leading  to  the  several 
camps  diverged.  Many  of  the  roads 
noAV  seen  Avere  made  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Crimea.  The  camps  of  the 
11th  Hussars  and  17th  Lancers ^Avere 
to  the  left  of  the  Balaclava  road,  Avhile 
that  of  the  12th  Lancers  AV’as  to  the 
right,  in  the  Korany  valley. 
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At  a distance  of  12  v.  (8  m.)  S.E. 
from  Sevastopol,  and  about  7 v.  from 
the  Monastery  of  St.  George,  is 

Balaclava  (Pop.  800). 

This  liistorical  little  town,  or  rather 
village,  for  it  consists  of  only  one  irre- 
gularly-built and  dingy-looking  street, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  well-known 
bay  of  the  same  name,  and  which  is 
the  only  inlet  on  the  soutliern  coast 
resembling  the  bays  about  Sevastopol, 
where  the  land  rises  suddenly  on  each 
side  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that  the 
largest  ships  may  anchor  close  to  the 
shore.  On  approaching  it  from  the 
E.,  the  geological  formation  is  seen  at 
once  to  change  in  its  vicinity;  the 
summits  of  the  rocks  are  still,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Tauric  chain,  calcareous  ; 
but  they  have  been  changed  by  violent 
action  into  red,  blue,  and  grey  mar- 
bles, below  which  reappears  the  coarse 
red  pudding-stone  of  the  Chatyr- 
Dagh  mountain,  while  a great  rent, 
which  opens  on  the  sea,  and  which  was 
called  the  Valley  of  the  Devil  (Shaitan 
Dereh),  shows  a black  or  yellowish 
schist. 

The  first  notice  of  Balaclava  is  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  archaic  times.  It 
is  supposed  on  good  authority  (that  of 
0.  Bitter)  to  be  the  port  of  the  Loe- 
strigones,  mentioned  in'',the  ‘Odyssey,’ 
to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred 
for  Homer’s  description  of  the  landing 
of  Ulysses,  whose  heralds  were  re- 
ceived by  the  younger  daughter  of 
Antiphates,  the  king  of  the  Loestii- 
gones,  and  shown  the  lofty  gates  of  a 
palace  which  touched  the  heavens. 
The  savage  Antiphates,  faithful  to  the 
character  which  the  ancients  always 
attributed  to  the  Tauri,  seized  one  of 
the  ambassadors  to  devour  him,  while 
the  other  two  fled  away.  Meanwhile 
the  alarm  had  been  given  in  the 
town ; the  people  had  seen  the  fleet  of 
Ulysses  enter,  and  they  rushed  to  it 
from  all  parts.  Strabo  calls  the  port 
Palakion,  from  the  name  of  a strong 
Greek  castle  which  stood  there.  The 
most  probable  piresumption  is  that 
Balaclava  was  founded  by  the  Tauric 
Scythians  about  the  2nd  cent,  before 


Christ,  and  that  it  was  the  port  in 
which  the  Scythian  sea-robbers  con- 
gregated. Later,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Greek  colonists,  who  called  it 
Cymbolon,  a name  which  was  cor- 
rupted to  Cembalo  by  the  Genoese, 
who  took  it  in  13G5  and  then  built 
the  fortress  of  which  the  ruins  still 
exist.  In  1433  the  Greeks  who  had 
remained  at  Cembalo  having  con- 
spired, drove  out  the  Genoese  and  re- 
placed the  town  and  castle  in  the 
hands  of  a noble  Greek  called  Alexis, 
the  lord  of  Theodori  (Inkernian).  He 
was  driven  out  in  the  following  year  by 
Charles  Somellin,  who  was  sent  from 
Genoa  with  a fleet  of  20  vessels,  which 
was  still  further  augmented  in  num- 
bers on  passing  through  the  Greek 
islands,  so  that  he  arrived  with  6000 
men. 

In  1475,  Balaclava  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  who  gave  it  up  uninjured  to 
the  Tartars,  by  whom  it  was  held  for 
several  centuries,  until  they  wci-e 
driven  out  by  its  present  inhabitants, 
the  Arnalit  Greeks,  in  1780.  These 
were  embodied  into  a regiment  in  1795 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  guarding 
the  coast,  but  in  reality  for  that  of 
expelling  the  Tartars,  whom  Catherine 
found  somewhat  powerful  and  refrac- 
tory when  she  took  the  Crimea.  The 
“ Gi  eek  battalion  ” was  only  disbanded 
in  1859. 

The  quiet  village  of  Balaclava  pre- 
sents a very  different  appearance  from 
what  it  did  before  or  during  the  war. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  forti  11  cations, 
on  whicli  the  iirms  of  Genoa  were  still 
visible  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
cent.,  will  well  repay  the  traveller  for 
the  fatigue  he  has  endured  during  the 
drive.  He  will  1)6  forcibly  reminded 
of  some  of  the  events  of  the  Crimean 
war  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  rocks 
— “ Cossack  Bay,”  “ Castle  Bay,” 
‘‘Castle  Point,”  &c.,  painted  in  bold 
characters  during  the  English  occupa- 
tion, and  still  legilrle.  Behind  the  old 
: post-house  will  be  seen  the  massive 
^ f)iles  which  supported  the  wharf,  to 
I which  the  British  transports  were 
moored,  stern  on,  while  discharging 
their  cargoes.  The  storm  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  those  transports  out- 
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side  the  bay,  occurred  on  the  14th 
November,  1854. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cheliculd,  the 
1st  stat.  from  Sevastopol,  the  post- 
road to  Yalta  emerges  on  the  TFo- 
ronzoff  Boad,  which  is  the  best  in 
the  Crimea.  There  is  a long  de- 
scent, followed  by  a longer  ascent, 
exceedingly  well  managed,  winding 
round  the  hills  amid  beautiful  woods  ; 
then  another  long  descent,  in  some 
jilaces  very  steep,  to  the  beautiful 
vallei/  of  Baidar,  the  finest  part  of  the 
Crimea,  which  begins  at  a distance  of 
14  V.  from  Balaclava,  although  the 
direct  path  over  the  hills  to  the  latter 
place  is  only  4 v. 

The  Baidar  valley  is  12  m.  (16  v.) 
in  length  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  5 to 
7 ni.  in  breadth.  Numerous  rivrdets 
flow  into  it,  and  join  the  waters  of  the 
Chernaya,  the  sources  of  which  are 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Ussundji,  by  which  the  valley  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  The  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  undulated,  and  covered  with 
wood,  meadows,  and  pastures.  Twelve 
Tartar  villages,  each  surrounded  with 
vineyards,  and  almost  concealed  in  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  huge  walnut-trees, 
oaks,  and  poplars,  are  ensconced  in  it. 
Of  these,  the  village  of  Baidar,  22  v. 
from  Balaclava,  at  which  the  traveller 
will  stop  to  change  horses,  is  the 
largest,  as  it  has  about  500  Tnhab. 

( all  Tartars),  2 mosques,  and  several 
* I louses  of  2 stories.  The  rivulet  which 
I’uns  through  it  is  likewise  called 
Baidar,  and  flows  into  the  Chernaya. 
The  valley  of  Baidar  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Tauric  Arcadia,  and  all 
travellers  have  been  struck  by  its  ex- 
traordinary lieauty. 

Travellers  will  find  accommodation 
at  Baidar,  although  of  a very  poor  kind, 
at  a wayside  inn  kept  by  a Tartar. 
Breparations  for  a halt  at  Baidar  should 
be  made  at  Sevastopol,  for  little  in  the 
sliape  of  food  is  to  be  obtained  at  this 
village  beyond  milk  and  eggs,  for 
which  at  the  same  time  a very  heavy 
charge  is  made. 

After  leaving  the  village  of  Baidar, 
the  road  ascends  once  more  until  the 
highest  part  of  the  mountain  is  reached; 


at  the  Baidar  Gate  or  pass  of 
Phoros.  Just  outside  the  archway 
which,  like  the  splendid  macadamised 
road  that  runs  through  it,  was  built  by 
Prince  Woronzotf  in  1835,  are  some 
steps  leading  up  to  a small  plateau, 
commanding  a magnificent  view  of 
the  valley  of  Baidar,  and  from  which 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  celebrated  S. 
coast  of  the  Crimea  will  be  obtained. 
On  this  plateau  a pavilion  was  erected, 
in  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  breakfasted  on  them  journey  to 
Livadia,  in  the  month  of  April,  1869. 
From  it  the  sea  lies  at  the  feet  of  the 
traveller  at  the  distance  of  a mile,  and 
the  precipitous  crags  which  rise  in 
an  amphitheatre  on  his  left  hand  to 
a height  of  1000  to  2000  ft,  recede  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast,  leaving  a 
narrow  margin  of  fertile  country,  with 
a climate  like  that  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  glittering  haze  of  the  blue  sea, 
the  balmy  air,  the  lofty  mountains, 
with  clear  outlines  drawn  against  a 
cloudless  sky  and  softened  by  the 
delicate  tints  of  a southern  atmosphere, 
are  natural  phenomena  of  which  no 
description  can  give  an  idea,  but  which 
once  seen  enrich  the  mind  with  a new 
stock  of  images. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  coast, 
which  the  traveller  has  now  reached, 
is  completely  different  from  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Crimea.  To  the 
N.  of  the  mountains,  even  as  far  as 
Balaclava  and  the  valley  of  Baidar, 
there  is  always  a severe  winter,  and 
the  ground,  as  we  too  well  know,  is 
covered  with  snow.  But  when  once 
the  pass  of  Phoros  is  crossed  the 
climate  entirely  changes.  No  snow 
ever  falls  on  the  sea  region,  and  a 
peipetual  spring  reigns  there.  Not 
far  fi’om  the  pass,  or  Baidar  Gate, 
is  the  Devil's  Staircase  which  was 
formerly  the  only  path  to  the  S.  coast 
without  making  a long  detour. 

[If  the  traveller  is  exploring  the 
Crimea,  a short  detour  to  the  right 
may  be  matle  from  the  Baidar  Gate, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a secluded 
and  beautiful  little  nook  which  was  a 
favourite  spot  in  early  Greek  times. 
This  is  the  sheltered  little  vjilley  and 
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village  of  Lasyi^  wliich,  however,  can 
only  be  reached  on  horseback.  The 
road  to  it  from  the  pass  is  a labyrinth 
of  trees  and  verdure,  yet  the  ground  is 
covered  with  large  masses  of  porpliyry, 
huge  blocks  of  which  rise  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  1000  ft.  The 
valley  was  created  by  the  igneous 
agency  which  detached  Mount  Ilia 
. from  the  principal  Tauric  chain,  to 
which  it  is  united  by  a ridge  of  schist 
and  standstone  about  GOO  ft.  broad. 
On  the  top  of  this  ridge  arise  at 
intervals  about  a dozen  enormous 
aiguilles,  40  or  50  ft.  high,  which  look 
as  if  they  were  the  gigantic  work  of 
man. 

The  ancient  village  of  Laspi  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  valley,  high  up  on 
the  connecting  ridge,  touching  the 
aiguilles,  and  its  inhabitants  thus  en- 
joyed a magnificent  view  over  the 
valley  and  tlm  sea,  and  far  away  along 
the  coast  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
which  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Mount  Asia.  Just  below  the  vil- 
lage are  the  ruins  of  a church  of  the 
early  Christian  times,  surrounded  by 
a cemetery  in  which  are  tombs  in  the 
shape  of  long  sarcophagi.  The  square 
tower  at  its  head  is  entered  by  a small 
door.  Each  tomb  is  marked  by  some 
attribute,  such  as  a j^astoral  staff,  a 
Tartar  axe,  a pickaxe,  a spur,  a 
plough,  or  a table,  emblematic  of  the 
occupation  of  those  who  slept  below. 
Tiiese  tombs  belonged  to  the  Greeks 
who  formerly  inhabited  many  places  in 
this  part  of  the  Crimea  ; but  there  are 
no  inscriptions,  except  one,  of  a date 
later  than  1772.  Aimmd  the  church  of 
the  cemetery  are  the  ruins  of  houses  and 
esplanades,  with  avenues  of  fruit-trees 
now  become  wild,  among  Avhieh  one 
observer  counted  no  fewer  than  five 
tlionsand  plum-trees. 

True  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  according  to  which  they  placed 
their  temples  on  elevated  sites,  whence 
tlie  majesty  of  the  gods  might  ho  re- 
cognised from  all  parts,  the  village  of 
Laspi  had  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ilia  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Elias, 
and  which  is  even  still  a favourite 
place  of  pilgrimage.  From  the  top  of 
tlie  ridge  the  church  is  easily  ap- 


proached by  a winding  path  across  the 
mossy  turf,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
the  ruins  of  houses.  The  church,  now 
a ruin,  occupied  the  highest  point  of 
the  mountain,  and  near  it  is  a sacred 
cavern,  vaulted  with  the  stone  of 
Inkerman,  of  Avhich  the  church  itself 
was  built.  A sculptured  cross  marks 
this  as  a Christian  construction,  and  a 
Avarm  damp  air  that  escapes  from  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  superstition  attributing 
to  it  miraculous  powers  for  the  recovery 
of  health.  A sheer  precipice  is  in 
front,  and  the  vieAV  from  it  splendid. 
Catherine  II.  ascended  the  height  at 
Laspi  in  order  to  see  the  vicAV.J 


Eeturning  to  the  high  road  at  Phoros 
and  descending  the  path  by  a series  of 
deep  zigzags  Avith  very  sharp  angles, 
the  traveller  Avill  drive  over  about  20 
V.  of  a road  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing, since  it  is  bounded  on  the  side  of 
the  mountains  by  a regular  prcci[)ice  of 
Jurassic  limestone  from  500  to  800  ft. 
high  and  Avhich,  having  as  an  under- 
stratum a crumbling  schist,  is  con- 
tinually falling  down  in  huge  masses 
that  have  somotimes  buried  Avholc  vil- 
lages, as  for  instance  in  17SG,  at  Kut~ 
chuh-Koi,  4 v.  from  Kikineis,  Avhich 
the  traveller  Avill  iioav  reach. 

Kikineis,  161  v.  (f  1 Baidar 

stat.  This  is  a village  of  no  great 
size,  bnt  it  is  pleasantly  situated  amid 
Avalnut-trees,  plum-trees,  cheriy-trees, 
and  vines,  and  commands  an  extensive 
vieAV.  The  Tartar  mountaineers  of 
Kikineis,  as  Avell  as  those  of  Limen  and 
Simeas  (Avhich  will  be  passed  later), 
have  a strange  physiognomy,  difierent 
from  that  of  all  the  otlier  inhabitants 
of  Crim  Tartary.  Faces  of  uncommon 
length,  as  Avell  as  arched  noses  exceed- 
ingly long,  and  a high  head,  com- 
pressed Avith  a vicAV  to  render  them 
unusually  fiat,  all  contribute  to  pro- 
duce diversified  caricatures,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  persons  have 
distorted  countenances,  and  the  least 
deformed  resemble  the  figures  of  satyrs. 
An  ancient  habit  of  the  Genoese  niay 
perhaps  account  for  their  peculiar!- 
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ties:  they  adopted  from  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Moors,  the  custom  of  com- 
pressing the  heads  of  new-horn  infants 
above  the  temples,  so  that  perhaps 
tlieso  villagers,  with  their  singular 
faces,  are  tlie  remaining  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Genoese  who  inhabited  the 
Crimea.  It  is  further  remarkable  that 
the  hair  and  beards  of  these  moun- 
taineers are  almost  uniformly  of  a light 
reddish  colour,  or  even  flaxen ; — an 
unusual  colour  in  the  Crimea, 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  inhabitants 
who  at  present  occupy  the  villages 
situated  on  the  southern  coast,  although 
regarded  as  Tartars,  are  nevertheless 
the  offspring  of  other  nations  who 
have  either  landed  here,  or  have  been 
driven  thither  from  the  interior, 
and  who  were  strangers  to  the  later 
race  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
Mongols. 

Changing  horses  at  Kikineis,  the 
traveller  will  post  on  through  Limm 
(3  m.  from  the  latter  station),  which 
was  anciently  one  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  on  the  coast  and  which 
stands  on  a high  steep  rock,  only  ap- 
proachable by  one  path,  and  defended 
by  a stronsr  wall  attributed  to  the 
Genoese.  Traces  of  the  fortress  are 
still  to  be  seen,  in  strange  contrast 
with  smiling  country  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  olive-groves  and 
splendid  fig-trees.  The  traces  of  a 
violent  volcanic  action  are  apparent 
here.  The  whole  space  from  the  top 
of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  below 
is  covered  with  stupendous  blocks  of 
stone,  thrown  pell-mell  one  uiwn  an- 
other, some  even  half-buried  in  the 
sea,  whence  only  their  tops  are  visible, 
beaten  by  the  waves  ; one  of  the  largest 
of  these  eiTatic  blocks  is  called  Pane'a, 
and  upon  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle.  The  agents  of  all  these  con- 
vulsions are  to  be  'seen  in  two  jets  of 
porphyry,  which,  piercing  through  the 
schist  underlying  the  limestone,  have 
struck  against  the  stupendous  walls  of 
the  limestone  itself,  which  foims  the 
flat  table  land,  or  yoJla,  of  the  moun- 
tains above.  In  one  place  the  yaila 
is  broken,  and  through  the  limestone 
there  ai:>pear  forced  up  the  schists  and 
the  porphyry,  mixed  together  in  a 
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paste,  which  proves  that  they  were  in  a 
liquid  state  when  the  jets  arose. 

About  3 m.  beyond  Limen  is  another 
charming  spot  called  Simei.9.  The 
formidable  aspect  of  the  craggy  and 
pjeaked  rocks  on  the  N.,  the  unbounded 
tranquil  dark-blue  sea  on  the  S.,  with 
the  smiling  valley  of  Simeis  between 
them,  covered  with  very  luxuriant 
foliage,  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting scenes  which  it  is  possible  to’ 
conceive.  Castelnau,  a French  traveller, 
exclaims,  “Suisse,  si  fertile  en  char- 
mans  paysages,  on  vous  oublie  en 
voyant  le  vallon  de  Seme'us,” 

Not  far  from  Simeis  is  a charming 
little  estate  called  Horeis,  all  buried  in 
verdure.  It  once  belonged  to  a Prin- 
cess Golitzin  and  a Baroness  Ber- 
cheim,  who,  inspired  by  the  writings  of 
Mine,  de  Kriidener,  settled  there  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  Tartars 
to  Christianity.  They  ultimately  took 
to  making  wine. 

A winding  road  of  about  2 miles 
from  Simeis  (or  12  v.  from  Kikineis) 
through  the  most  charming  scenery, 
will  bring  the  traveller  to 

Alupka,  a village  of  about  4000 
Inhab. 

Hotel  kept  under  a lease  from  Prince 
Woronzoff ; very  comfortably  furnished 
and  table  well  provided.  Travellers 
may  here  taste  in  perfection  Prince 
Woronzoff’s  delicious  Crimean  wine, 
IMassandra  and  Ai-Danil,  supplied  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  40  copecks. 

Alupka  is  the  celebrated  seat  of 
Prince  Woronzoff,  whose  villa  (or 
rather  palace,  for  it  contains  upwards 
of  209  rooms),  is  built  on  a romantic 
spot,  where  the  rocks  approach  very 
near  to  the  sea.  It  stands,  however,  at 
a height  of  about  155  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  the  gardens  descend  to  the 
shore.  The  promontory  of  Aithidor  is 
seen  on  the  E.  jutting  out  into  the 
sea  and  giving  a curve  to  the  coast, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  beauty ; while 
immediately  behind  the  palace  rises 
Mount  Ai  Petri  (St.  Peter)  to  a height 
of  3798  ft. 

Built  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Hunt,  an  English 
architect,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Blore, 
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the  architecture  of  this  residence  is 
a skilful  mixture  of  the  Elizabethan 
with  the  Moorish.  Over  the  porch  in 
front  of  the  house  is  an  inscription  in 
Arabic — “ God  is  great.”  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  Palace  is  built — a 
greenish  porphyry — was  taken  from 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  at  the 
back  of  the  house  : the  turrets,  tracery, 
mullions,  coigns,  and  other  ornamental 
parts  of  the  building,  are  all  of  the 
same  stone,  which  is  exceedingly  hard 
and  difficult  to  work.  The  dining- 
room is  of  splendid  dimensions  and 
lighted  by  3 immense  windows  over- 
looking the  sea;  the  groined  ceiling 
is  of  oak,  and  the  wall  opposite  the 
windows  is  ornamented  with  2 foun- 
tains of  elegant  form  in  a dove- 
coloured  marble,  with  dark  red  veins, 
peculiar  to  the  Crimea.  These  foun- 
tains play  at  all  times,  being  fed  by 
a crystal  rill  from  the  mountains. 
Among  the  art  treasures  and  curiosi- 
ties of  the  palace  are  original  portraits 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  her  husband. 
The  terrace  in  front  of  the  chateau  is 
ornamented  with  orange-trees  and 
other  choice  plants ; the  gardens  are 
well  laid  out,  but  small,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plateau  of  land  on  which 
the  house  stands  being  circumscribed 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  mountains 
at  the  back  and  the  precipitous  fall  of 
the  ground  towards  the  sea  in  front. 
Among  the  trees  are  2 remarkable 
cypresses,  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  Prince  Potemkin,  when  Catherine 
visited  the  Crimea  in  1787.  Among 
the  rare  trees  may  be  mentioned  the 
Arbutus  Audraclix,  which  has  no  bark, 
and  another  tree  Avith  a bark  that 
has  the  appearance  of  flesh ; also  the 
Vrosopii  Torquata,  brought  from 
Egypt  by  Professor  Bosco.  Near  the 
fish-ponds  will  be  seen  the  2 Welling- 
tonia  gigant.  planted  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  18G9,  and 
between  the  crater  and  the  fish-ponds 
a plane-tree,  planted  by  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  in  1837.  In  the  garden  near  the 
house  are  some  curious  old  Tartar- 
effigies  of  stone — probably  idols.  The 
ornamental  Avater  is  full  of  trout,  and 
the  vineyard  contains  140,000  plants 
of  the  best  species.  The  Chaos  is  a 
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romantic  spot  at  which  Nature  has 
played  strange  freaks  Avith  huge  rocks. 

In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  and  the  splendour  of  Prince 
Woronzoff’s  palace,  Alupka  boasts  of 
some  ancient  ruins  on  a rock  detached 
from  the  main  ridge  and  marked  h\  a 
tall  cross. 

In  rambling  about  the  rocks  the 
visitor  to  Alupka  should  beware  of 
scorpions,  which  in  the  vernal  season, 
says  Pallas,  may  be  found  of  dihereiit 
sizes  and  beneath  almost  every  stone 
in  old  walls. 

[Balxhcliisarai  may  be  reached  from 
Alupka  by  ascending  Ai  Petri  on 
horseback,  and  riding  through  the 
beautiful  Valley  of  Kohos.  Saddle 
horses  and  a guide  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Tartars  at  Alupka.  The 
ascent,  Avhich  Avill  occupy  about  3 
Ill’s.,  is  very  steep,  but  the  road  is 
partly  made  and  is  therefore  not  diffi- 
cult to  ride  over  on  hoi  seback ; but 
the  descent  presents  great  obstacles  in 
the  shape  of  thick  woods,  loose  stones, 
and  mountain  streams.  There  is  in- 
deed scarcely  a bridle-path  on  the 
other  side  of  Ai  Petri,  but  the  Tartar 
guides  and  ponies ^Avill  bring  the  tra- 
veller safely  into  the  valley  which 
leads  to  Bakhchisarai,  ]iast  Mangiip 
Kale,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Chatyr-Dagh.  The  journey  will 
occupy  about  12  hrs.,  inclusive  of  a 
halt  half  way,  at  a Tartar  inn.  It  Avill 
be  necessary  to  take  provisions  on  this 
journey,  as  nothing  Init  eggs,  milk, 
and  bread  are  obtainable  in  the  valley, 
in  Avhich,  hoAvever,  the  traveller  will 
find  many  good  farmhouses,  almost 
buried  in  luxuriant  orchards.J 

The  entire  distance  from  Alupka  to 
Yalta  is  only  16  v.  or  12  English  m., 
and  the  road  is  full  of  interest,  being 
through  a succession  of  beautiful  es- 
tates. One  of  the  seats  nearest  to 
Alupka  is  31ishhor,  built  by  General 
Leo  Narishkin,  a celebrated  Pussian 
beau  of  the  early  part  of  this  centy., 
who  followed  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
having  a villa  on  the  8.  coast  and  a 
vineyard  of  600  acres,  Avhich  still  pro- 
duces a Avine  something  like  hock. 

n 3 
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Adjoining  it  is  tlie  estate  of  Kurels, 
interesting  as  having  belonged  to  the 
Princess  Golitzin,  already  mentioned, 
one  of  a celebrated  trio  of  ladies  who, 
under  the  reign  of  the  impressionable 
Emperor  Alexander  I.,  first  exercised 
a great  infiuence  at  court,  and  then, 
turning  from  the  world  to  heaven, 
endeavoured  to  form  a religions  so- 
ciety for  the  immediate  conversion  of 
the  whole  world  to  Christ — a conver- 
sion which  they  thought  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  The  poor  surrounded 
their  doors  in  crowds  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  they  were  very  charitable  of 
alms  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul, 
and  their  infiuence  rose  so  rapidly, 
that  the  ministers  induced  the  Em- 
peror to  sign  the  oixler  for  their  ba- 
nishment to  the  Crimea,  a sentence 
which  they  accepted  with  joy  as  a 
mission  from  heaven  to  evangelize 
the  Tartars. 

The  other  2 ladies  were  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Krtidener  and  a 
mysterious  personage  who  went  under 
the  name  of  the  Countess  Gaucher. 
These  ladies  adopted  a kind  of  male 
attire,  suited  to  their  independent  mode 
of  life. 

At  each  moment  from  this  spot 
the  coast  widens,  and  leaves  a greater 
space  between  the  overhanging  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  Around  the  little 
village  of  Gaspm  (an  estate  which 
belongs  to  Count  Panin)  the  ground 
undulates  prettily,  and  every  spot 
is  cultivated  and  covered  witli  ricli 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gar- 
dens. in  the  midst  of  which  peep  out 
villas  and  country  houses.  Every  kind 
of  fruit,  shrub,  and  forest-tree  is  to 
be  found;  in  fact,  a more  abundant 
and  varied  vegetation  cannot  be  seen 
anywhere.  Amongst  the  fruit-trees 
are  the  vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  fig, 
peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot.  The 
walnut  is  particularly  large  in  its 
growth,  and  may  be  called  a forest- 
tree.  The  shrul.)s  are  beautiful,  and 
include  the  juniper  and  laurel;  and 
on  many  of  the  trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows— for  there  is  a great  deal  of  fenc- 
ing—the  wild  hop  and  vine  may  be 
seen  climbing  from  one  to  the  other, 
iiiingling  with  the  clematis  and  form- 
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ing  the  most  graceful  festoons.  The 
whole  resembles  a view  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples.  Seen  from  the 
water  it  is  remarkably  striking,  and 
indeed  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
enchanting  than  a drive  through  the 
scenery  along  this  coast. 

On  the  top  of  a hill  not  far  from 
the  road,  and  near  some  old  ruined 
fortresses,  is  an  ancient  monument 
which  the  traveller  will  little  expect 
to  find  in  Grim  Tartary,  namely  works 
piled  up  exactly  like  the  Celtic  re- 
mains of  Brittany  and  Cornwall. 

Beyond  Gaspra,  the  road  winds  in- 
wards in  order  to  pass  the  limestone 
strata  of  the  promontory  of  Aithodor. 
A wild  path  of  2 m.  leads  from  the 
road  to  the  summit  of  the  promontory, 
in  the  midst  of  oriental  juniper-trees 
and  ruins  at  every  step.  On  the  top 
are  5 columns  of  white  marble,  and 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  monastery, 
which  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
some  ancient  Greek  temple  placed 
like  that  at  Sunium  in  Attica. 

Morgudu,  or  Orianda  de  Witt,  a pa- 
lace built  by  Count  de  Witt,  a native  of 
Holland,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
late  Grand  Duchess  Helen  of  Russia, 
comes  next.  It  is  built  on  a terrace 
900  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a fan- 
tastic assemblage  of  neglected  and  de- 
caying buildings  in  a mixed  Oriental, 
Gothic,  and  Greek  style.  Around  it 
is  a kind  of  natural  park,  in  which 
splendid  trees  grow  on  the  broken 
ground,  interspersed  ;svith  enormous 
masses  of  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipice of  Mount  Megahi,  and  here  tlie 
arbutus  and  juniper-tree  grow  to  an 
enormous  size. 

The  width  of  the  plain  is  here  nearly 
4 m.,  and  Mount  Megabi  rises  in  the 
midst  of  it.  Close  to  the  sea-shore  is 
the  spot  cliosen  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  to  build  a retreat  which  he 
called  Orianda.  In  the  midst  of  the 
picturesque  chaos  peculiar  to  the  coast 
he  formed  an  English  garden,  and 
planted  a vineyard  and  olive-grounds 
near  the  modest  dwelling-house.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas,  however,  erected 
in  its  stead  a huge  palace,  consisting 
of  a centre  and  2 side- wings.  In- 
ternally it  is  arranged  like  an  old 
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Greek  house,  and  is  richly  ornamented 
with  wall-painting.  The  celebrated 
Schinkel  was  the  architect,  and  a 
beautiful  work  has  been  published 
upon  it  at  Berlin.  Its  low  situation 
on  the  sea-shore,  with  high  clifts  and 
tall  trees  overshadowing  it,  rendered  it 
gloomy,  but  suited  to  the  health  and 
taste  of  the  late  consort  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  spent  several  winters 
there.  In  the  grounds  are  shown  2 
celebrated  fig-trees  70  ft.  high.  Here 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  intended  to 
retire,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  meant  to  allot  estates  near 
his  own.  His  sudden  death  at  Tagan- 
rog put  an  end  to  these  projects,  and 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  who  afterwards 
commanded  in  the  Turkish  and  Polish 
wars,  was  the  only  one  who  received 
an  estate  of  about  100  acres  adjoining 
the  Emperor’s  garden. 

Just  where  the  two  estates  meet  is  a 
precipitous  hill,  with  many  traces  of  a 
settlement  of  the  ancient  Tauri,  whose 
Acropolis  occupied  its  summit.  The 
estate  of  Orianda  now  belongs  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who  has 
with  great  consideration  removed  the 
fence  on  his  side  of  the  road,  which 
is  liere  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  so 
tliat  the  wayfarer  may  enjoy  a view 
of  his  house.  At  a mile  from  Orianda 
are  the  little  Greek  village  and  the 
Palace  of 

Livadia,  the  property  of  Her  INIa- 
jesty  the  Empress.  This  beautiful 
estate  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
post-road  to  Yalta,  and  covers  an  area 
of  about  700  English  acres.  Most  of 
the  estates  on  this  coast  were  origin- 
ally given  to  the  Greeks  who  settled 
in  the  Crimea  after  the  treaty  of 
Kuchuk-Kainardji,  and  Livadia  (the 
Greek  word  for  meadow)  fell  to  the 
share  of  Colonel  lieveliotti,  com- 
mander of  the  Greek  battalion.  In 
1834  it  was  purchased  by  Count  Leo 
Potocki,  who  planted  a vineyard,  and 
laid  out  the  present  beautiful  park 
and  gardens.  The  gardener  who 
conducted  the  works  was  Joachim 
Tascher,  a relative  of  Josephine,  the 
first  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  \Vhen  the 
latter  became  Emperor  of  the  French 


he  offered  to  place  Joachim  Tascher 
in  a position  suitable  to  his  rank  and 
relationship,  but  Tascher  declined, 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  follow  in 
obscurity  his  favourite  botanical  pur- 
suits. He  was  thereupon  sent  to 
study  gardening  under  one  of  the 
best  Swiss  gardeners  in  Alsace.  From 
thence  Tascher  entered  the  service  of 
Count  Potocki,  first  on  an  estate  in 
Galicia,  and  later  at  Livadia. 

On  the  death  of  Count  Potocki,  who 
spent  large  sums  in  embellishing  the 
house  and  grounds,  Livadia  was  pur- 
chased in  1861  by  the  Department  of 
Appanages  and  by  an  ukaz  of  the 
same  year  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  to  Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press. Two  other  estates,  Gha'ir- 
Jacquemart,  so  called  after  an  eccen- 
tric French  lady  who  retired  there, 
and  Maraveli  were  at  the  same  time 
added  to  it,  and  Professor  Monighetti 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  charged  in 
1862  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
premises.  The  facade  of  the  palace 
has  been  little  altered,  but  balus- 
trades, vases,  and  caryatides  have  very 
much  changed  its  outward  appearance 
since  the  days  of  Count  Potocki.  A 
wide  balcony  runs  along  one  side  of 
the  palace  and  is  the  favourite  resting- 
place  of  the  Empress  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer.  The  map  of  the 
Crimea,  which  will  be  seen  in  this 
balcony,  is  by  the  famous  Kussian 
painter  Aivazofsky,  and  the  view  of 
Livadia,  a vol  d'oiseau,  is  the  work 
of  the  artist  Fessler.  The  interior  of 
the  palace  is  strikingly  and  elegantly 
simple,  the  furniture  being  covered 
with  a pretty  chintz.  The  liand- 
somest  rooms  are  the  Emperor’s  study, 
the  Empress’s  drawing-room,  and  the 
dining-room,  alongside  of  whicli  is  a 
fountain. 

Visitors  should  not  fail,  if  possible, 
to  see  tho  ch.  in  the  palace.  It  was 
consecrated  in  1806,  and  is  purely 
Byzantine  in  arrangement  and  deco- 
ration. The  frescoes  on  the  walls 
were  ])ainted  by  Izel,  and  the  sym- 
bolical ornaments  and  inscriptions  are 
by  Beideman,of  the  Imperial  Academy. 
The  Iiionostas,  or  altar-screen,  is  of 
white  marble,  and  on  a pedestal  of 
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Ciimean  porpyliry  is  a white  marble 
cross  presented  to  the  “ Tsar  Emanci- 
pator” by  the  workmen  of  Livadia 
in  token  of  their  “gratitude  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants.” 

Next  the  palace  is  the  house  ap- 
propriated to  the  Grand  Dnkes.  It  is 
in  the  Oriental  style  of  architectnro, 
and  is  ornamented  after  the  model  of 
the  palace  of  Bakhchisarai.  Beyond 
this  are  a house  for  the  Imperial  suite, 
a bath  with  a large  basin  filled  with 
sea-water,  barracks  for  musicians,  and, 
on  the  road  to  the  sea,  a tunnel  with 
a pavilion  in  the  Turkish  style,  lead- 
ing to  a beautiful  walk  covered  in  with 
trellis-work  and  roses.  The  hothouses 
are  full  of  the  choicest  plants,  und 
numerous  fountains  impait  their  cool- 
ness to  this  enchanting  retreat. 

The  vineyard  covers  an  area  of  50 
acres,  and  consists  of  170,000  plants, 
which  yield  a red  wine  that  is  con- 
sidered the  best  on  the  S.  coast  and 
which  is  consumed  principally  by  the 
monks  of  Kief. 

There  are  traces  of  ancient  building 
on  the  estate,  and  the  ruins  of  a cha- 
pel near  one  of  the  4 springs.  In  the 
vicinity,  also,  in  a gloomy  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  is  the  castle  of  Uchansu, 
which  w^as  used  by  the  Turks  as  a 
prison. 

The  Empress  has  a charming  little 
palace,  called  EriJdiJc,  on  the  top  of 
JMount  Megabi.  It  is  reached  by  a 
good  road  either  from  Livadia  or  Yalta, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  former  case 
being  IJ  hr.,  and  | of  an  hr.  back  to 
Yalta. 

The  natural  beauty  of  this  retreat 
and  the  taste  with  which  it  is  fitted 
up  cannot  be  surpassed..  On  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  palace  is  a 
fountain,  surrounded  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite fiowers.  From  the  pavilion, 
which  stands  on  a rock  at  the  edge  of 
the  garden,  a most  splendid  view  of 
Orianda  and  Yalta  is  obtained,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  im- 
pressive than  a sunset  over  the  blue 
waters  ot  the  Euxme  seen  from  this 
fairy  spot.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Megabi  the  tourist  can  inspect  a very 
pietty  Im^jerial  Farm,  well  stocked 
with  Swiss  cattle. 


.A  drive  of  about  5 v.  (3  m.)  from 
Livadia  will  bring  the  traveller  to  the 
pretty  villas,  which,  reminding  him 
strongly  of  the  environs  of  an  English 
city,  form,  as  it  were,  the  suburbs  of 

Yalta,  chief  town  of  a district,  Pop. 

2000. 

Hotels. — Grand  H.  de  Eussie,  quite 
on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  esta- 
blished by  a company.  It  contains 
160  rooms.  Prices  from  1 r.  upwards. 
Replete  with  every  comfort.  Waiteis 
speak  all  languages.  H.  d’Edin- 
bourg ; very  good.  Dinners  a la  carte 
and  table  d’hote.  H.  de  la  Cote ; 
H.  de  Yalta,  kept  by  a Frenchman, 
rooms  not  as  good,  but  cuisine  excellent, 
prices  likewise  high ; H.  de  la  Crimee 
(Woronzoff’s),  clean  and  good.  There 
are  also  numerous  lodging  houses. 
Very  good  fish  can  be  obtained  at 
Yalta,  particularly  small  mackerel. 

Club. — This  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
gaieties  at  Yalta.  A library  and  a 
billiard- table  are  attached  to  it.  The 
newspapers  may  also  be  read  there. 
Non-members  pay  50  copecks  for  en- 
trance each  time. 

Vehicles,  Horses,  &c. — Carriages  may 
be  hired  for  the  day  or  for  an  excur- 
sion. The  ordinary  charge  is  about 
8 rs.  to  12  rs.  for  the  day,  but  it  is 
raised  to  15  rs.  when  the  town  is  full 
of  visitors.  Riding- horses  maybe  pro- 
cured at  the  rate,  generally,  of  2 rs.  to 
3 rs.  a day.  A guide  will  usually  be 
employed,  in  which  case  2 horses  will 
cost  about  4 rs.  per  day. 

Steamers. — Twice  a week,  both  up 
and  down  the  coast.  Steamer  to 
Odessa  takes  about  30  hrs.  Some  tra- 
vellers may  prefer  making  Yhrlta  their 
headquarters,  going  there  direct  by 
steamer  from  Odessa.  The  excursions 
would  then  be : — 1.  from  Wita  to 
Sevastopol ; 2.  from  Sevastopol  to 

Bakhtchisarai,  by  way  of  Mangup 
Kale ; 3.  thence  to  Simpheropol ; 4. 
back  to  Yalta  by  way  of  the  Chatyr- 
Dagh  ; and  5.  Yalta  to  Kerch. 

History. — There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Yalta  was  a place 
of  some  importance  in  the  remote 
days  of  antiquity.  The  extraordinary 
groups  of  stone  found  near  Gaspra 
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and  on  the  road  to  Massandra,  so  , 
similar  in  character  to  the  Druidical 
or  Celtic  remains  of  Western  Europe, 
are  considered  by  archaeologists  to 
have  been  erected  and  used  as  altars 
by  the  Tauri.  At  the  same  time,  the 
history  of  Yalta  only  commences  in  ; 
the  12th  centy.,  when  Ibn  Edrizi,  the  ^ 
Arabian  geographer,  speaks  of  a town 
called  Galita  or  Djalita,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  He  mentions 
that  it  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
Comans  or  Polovtses.  From  Charters 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  it 
appears  that  in  the  4th  centy.  Yalita 
or  Gialita  belonged  to  the  pati  iarchs. 
In  the  15th  centy.  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Genoese,  who  kept  a special 
consul  there.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  centy.  Yalita  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthqirake,  but  it 
was  again  partially  rebuilt.  When 
the  Tartars  and  Turks  took  the  Cri- 
mea, Yalta  was  included  in  the 
Kadalyk  of  Hangup,  which  belonged 
immediately  to  th^e  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
It  remained  an  inconsiderable  village 
until  1838,  when  it  was  made  tlie 
chief  town  of  a district  of  the  same 
name. 

Topography,  &c. — The  proximity  of 
the  little  town  of  Yalta  to  the  hnest 
scenery  of  the  coast,  its  excellent  port 
and  charming  situation — which  may  be 
coin])ared  with  that  of  Naples,  on  a 
small  scale — make  it  the  rendezvous  of 
the  tourists  who  dock  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  Crimea  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  number  of  Russian 
families  that  go  there  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  bids  fair  to  make  Yalta  tire 
Russian  Brighton.  The  quay  in  sum- 
mer presents  a most  animated  scene, 
and  small  craft  from  all  parts  lie  at 
anchor  in  the  little  bay.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pleasing  than  the  effect  of 
the  white  towm  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bay,  surrounded  by  rich  scenery, 
with  the  high  crests  of  the  hills  behind 
also  covered  with  verdure.  The  ele- 
gant buildings,  the  handsome  hotels, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
population,  all  announce  it  as  a town 
favoured  by  the  rich  and  pleasure- 
seeking. The  valley  of  Yalta  is  very 


beautiful,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the 
whole  coast  more  grand  than  to  look 
down  upon  it  in  descending  tlie  hill 
from  Magaratch,  stretched  out  in  a 
noble  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  the 
precipices  of  the  Tauric  chain.  Mount 
Megabi  is  then  in  front,  with  the  vil- 
lage and  vineyards  of  Aiitka  at  its 
foot ; while  Orianda  and  Cape  Aithodos 
may  be  seen  behind  it.  On  the  rt., 
looking  down  upon  Yalta,  a great  pro- 
montory of  the  Tauric  chain,  called 
Mount  Yoprakl,  about  40U0  ft.  high, 
divides  the  valley  into  two  parts,  and 
at  its  foot  is  the  little  village  of  Dere- 
koi,  hidden  by  the  trees.  The  rt. 
branch  of  the  valley  is  called  Ai- 
Vasili;  and  a village  whence  it  takes 
its  name  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lapata. 

I To  judge  by  the  steep,  rough  aspect 
of  this  mountain,  one  would  not  ima- 
gine that  down  its  sides  is  one  of  the 
I principal  roads  leading  from  Bakhchi- 
sarai to  the  coast.  Tlie  road  as  far 
^ as  Ai-Yadli  follows  the  course  of  a 
■ rivulet,  and  the  surrounding  country 
has  the  appearance  of  an  English 
park,  with  magnificent  ti  ees  and  cas- 
cades. At  Ai-Vasili  the  gardens  are 
filled  with  date  and  plum-trees,  ash, 
turpentine-trees,  figs,  and  walnuts, 
j Around  the  village  and  above  it  are 
; seen  the  sandstone  and  the  schists,  and 
' the  oak  and  the  elm  cover  the  grorrnd ; 
but  at  the  height  of  1000  ft.  tbe  lime- 
stone is  reached,  and  the  Tauric  pine 
takes  the  place  of  other  trees  and 
grows  to  a great  size.  It  lasts  over  the 
first  layer  of  the  limestone  for  about 
700  ft.,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  beech 
and  the  elm. 

Above  these  is  tbe  naked  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  then,  on  passing  a 
narrow  gorge  in  the  rocks,  the  tra- 
; veller  emerges  on  one  of  the  mountain 
' plains  or  yailas.  As  far  as  the  crest 
I of  tho  mountain  the  sunny  landscajie 
* of  the  valley  of  Yalta  in  all  its  beauty 
is  spread  out,  wilh  a glorious  expanse 
of  sea  beyond  it  shining  through  a 
w'arm  and  clear  atmosphere.  Upon 
the  7jailas  everything  becomes  changed 
in  a moment,  and  to  the  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  succeed  a cold  damp  air  and 
the  thick  icy  fog  of  a northern  region. 
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To  mark  the  road  across  it,  lest  tra- 
velleBS  should  lose  their  way,  heaps 
of  stone  are  placed  at  a distance  of 
twenty  yards,  as  far  as  the  woods  on 
the  northern  slope,  which  extends 
nearly  to  Bakhchisarai. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the 
cataract  of  Uchansu,  a very  picturesque 
spot,  near  Yalta. 

After  passing  the  Tartar  village  of 
Autka,  the  traveller  will  drive  through 
a pretty  wood,  in  the  middle  of  which, 
on  a detaehed  rock,  he  will  see  the 
romantic  and  well-preserved  ruins  of 
JJchan-su  Isar — the  “Fortress  of  the 
waterfall.” 

By  getting  up  early  in  the  morning, 
a journey  may  also  be  made  to  Mangup- 
Kale,  a very  interesting  spot,  and 
back,  in  one  day.  This  will  be  an  ex- 
cursion of  about  12  hrs.,  but  the  wiry 
Tartar  horses  are  capable  of  a great 
deal  more  work,  and  are,  in  addition, 
wonderfully  surefooted.  The  ride  is 
most  delightful,  and  the  views  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain-pass  is  the 
most  extensive  and  varied  in  the  pen- 
insula. The  descent  to  the  village 
of  Osembash,  on  the  road  to  Mangup- 
Kale',  is  precipitous  and  difficult,  but 
from  thence  the  road  passes  through 
exquisite  mountain  - locked  valleys, 
shaded  by  noble  trees,  until  the  cliff, 
inaccessible  except  on  one  side,  where 
the  fortress  stands,  is  visible. 

Bakhchisarai  may  be  reached  from 
Yalta  on  horseback  in  12  hrs.  A new 
road  is  being  made.  The  scenery 
along  the  road  is  very  beautiful. 


BOUTE  31. 

YALTA  TO  SIMPHEEOPOL,  VIA  ALUSHTA. 

From  Yalta  to  Alushta  the  distance 
is  41^  V.  through  a most  beautiful 
country.  The  road  ascends  at  first  up 
a hill,  and  on  the  left  are  some  Cyclo- 
pean remains,  the  stones  of  which  have 


been  partly  removed  to  build  the  pier 
at  Yalta.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  the 
ch.  of  Massandra,  rebuilt  by  Prince 
Woronzoff,  in  the  Doric  style,  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  famous  for 
its  spring  of  water,  which  bubbles 
forth  beneath  the  altar.  The  spring 
still  follows  its  ancient  course  undis- 
turbed, and  escapes  from  the  ch.  by 
an  arch  in  the  wall ; and  here  the* 
weary  traveller  may  refresh  himself 
with  a cool  draught,  and  rest  under 
the  fine  trees  which  surround  the  ch., 
among  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  venerable  oaks  on  the  southern 
coast. 

The  estate  of  Massandra,  5 v.  from  • 
Yalta,  belongs  to  Prince  Woronzoff, 
whose  mansion  will  be  seen  from  the 
road.  The  park  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  extensive  vineyards  produce  the 
famous  wine  which  we  have  mentioned 
at  Yalta,  and  which  is  here  stored  in 
extensive  cellars.  The  hot- bouses  are 
full  of  exotic  plants.  Adjoining  Mas- 
sandra is  another  estate  called  Maga- 
ratch,  which  also  produces  an  excellent 
wine  of  the  same  name.  Twenty  years 
ago  this  was  a wilderness,  but  it  is 
now  covered  with  beautiful  gardens 
and  villas,  the  land  having  been  par- 
celled out  and  sold  in  small  lots  to  a 
number  of  wealthy  colonists,  who  form 
an  agreeable  little  society  of  their  own. 

About  3 m.  further  on  is  Nikita, 
where  are  the  Imperial  Botanical  Gar- 
dens— a vast  establishment  for  experi- 
ments on  acclimatization  and  practical 
studies  on  the  trees  and  plants  which 
may  be  profitably  introduced  into  the 
Crimea.  It  is  well  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion, for  every  possible  variety  of  tree 
and  plant  adapted  to  the  climate  is 
to  |be  found  there.  Even  the  distant 
Himalayas  have  paid  their  tribute. 
The  collection  of  vines  is  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

It  was  made  for  an  American  merchant 
in  the  south  of  France,  but  was  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  the  Kussian 
Government  and  transferred  to  the 
Crimea.  There  are  upwards  of  300 
sorts  ; the  black  and  white  Muscats 
and  the  Isabelle  are  the  best.  The 
traveller  should  ask  to  see  a peculiar 
gra|3e  which  is  black  and  white,  and 
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tlierefore  called  tlie  Harlequin.  Tlie 
soil,  aspect,  and  climate  of  this  coast 
are  so  iavonrable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  that  every  kind  of  wine  may 
be  made  here ; and  where  quality,  not 
quantity,  is  made  the  object  of  attain- 
ment, the  wine  is  excellent.  A wine 
that  has  the  body  of  good  French 
claret,  with  the  flavour  and  colour  of 
jDort,  is  very  good;  also  the  sweet 
wines — Malaga,  Limel,  &c.  The  vine- 
dressers are  generally  French  or  Ger- 
man. In  the  garden  of  Nikita  is  a 
curious  ruin  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
consisting  of  the  decayed  and  moulder- 
ing trunks  of  some  olive-trees  which 
flourished  here  in  the  time  of  the 
Genoese.  This  tree,  though  it  grows, 
does  not  succeed  here,  bearing  fruit 
but  rarely,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

A little  beyond  Cape  Nikita  and  its 
garden  is  the  Mountain  and  Post-sta- 
tion of  Ai  Danil  (17  v.),  belonging  to 
Prince  Woronzotf,  where  a kind  of 
cham]3agne,  and  a very  excellent  white 
wine  called  Ai  Dainil,  are  produced. 
Passing  this,  the  traveller  will  enter 
the  Valley  of  JJrzuf  the  Gorznbita  of 
ancient  times,  where  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian built  a castle,  the  walls  and 
towers  of  which  still  crown  an  immense 
rock  on  one  side  of  the  valley.  The 
part  built  by  Justinian  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  a second  system  of  defence 
around  it,  which  appears  to  be  Genoese, 
and  on  the  walls  of  which  Pallas,  in 
1794,  saw  embrasures  for  cannon  that 
have  since  disappeared.  The  country 
liereis  still  extremely  rich,  and  the  view 
from  the  ruins  magnificent.  Enormous 
walnut-trees,  flg-trees,  and  poplars 
form  labyrinths  of  verdure,  and  here 
is  situated  the  retreat  (now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  F undnkley  family)  which 
the  Duke  de  Ptichelieu,  the  second 
founder  of  Odessa,  created  for  liimself 
among  tlie  wild  Tartar  population, 
when  as  yet  tliere  was  no  road  on  the 
coast.  This  was  the  first  of  the  modern 
Kussian  attempts  at  colonizalion  on 
the  coast,  and  the  duke  bought  the 
estate  in  1817,  with  rights  upon  the 
village  of  Urzuf,  for  120^.  U]i  to  1825, 
the  Duke’s  estate,  together  with  Kut- 
chuk  Lampat  and  Nikita,  were  tlie 
only  European  establishments  in  this 


now  fashionable  locality.  Very  good 
tobacco  is  grown  by  the  Tartars  of 
Urzuf. 

A mole  and  a tower  are  still  visible 
defending  the  little  bay  of  Urzuf.  The 
eastern  side  of  it  is  formed  by  the 
mountain  of  Ai-Udagh  (the  “Bear 
mountain”),  which  juts  out  into  the 
sea  to  a height  of  about  1800  ft., 
presenting  a precipice  on  the  side  of 
Urzuf,  and  is  only  to  be  ascended  from 
the  village  of  Fartlienite',  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  On  the  summit  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  castle,  the  walls 
of  which  are  composed  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  without  cement.  The 
fortifications  are  in  the  form  of  a large 
semicircle,  the  diameter  wall  of  wdiich 
is  about  700  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  about  5 ft. 
Where  the  wall  can  be  approached 
from  the  land,  13  towers  defend  it,  but 
on  the  side  of  the  precipice  there  are 
none. 

In  looking  at  the  style  of  tliis  con- 
struction, it  is  impossible  to  recognise 
in  it  a work  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks 
or  tlie  Genoese,  who  always  used  lime 
and  Avater,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ruins 
of  Alushta,  Urzuf,  Sudak,  Theodosia, 
and  Balaclava.  These  ruins  are  built 
like  those  at  Little  Castele,  Temir- 
Khapu,  and  other  of  the  most  ancient 
remains  in  tbe  Crimea.  They  resemble 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Kimmericum 
(Opuk),  and  the  tumuli  of  the  Gold 
Mountain  near  Kerteh,  and  Dubois 
attributes  them  to  the  Tauri  and  the 
Tanro-Scythians. 

This  little  fortress  has  not  been 
occupied  since  1475,  that  is  to  say, 
since  tlie  destruction  of  tlie  Genoese 
power  in  the  Crimea,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  was  ever  inha- 
bited by  the  Genoese  or  the  Greeks. 
There  is  no  trace  of  temple  or  other 
edifice  within  it,  and  the  only  remains 
of  such  are  to  be  found  immediately 
on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
wlierc,  nestled  among  some  large  trees, 
rise  the  ruins  of  a monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  Constantine  and  St.  Helen.  It 
immediately  overlooked  the  village  of 
Parthenite  ; and  Dubois,  who  imagines 
that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
. temple  of  tlie  Tauric  Diana,  thinks 
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that  this  would  be  a most  interesting 
place  to  commence  some  excavations. 
He  believes  that,  while  the  temple  at 
Cape  St.  George,  in  the  Khersonese, 
was  also  dedicated  to  the  goddess,  this 
one  of  Ai-Udagh  was  the  particular 
temple  where  Iphigeiiia  exercised  her 
cruel  mission;  that  it  was  here  that 
Orestes  and  Py lades  appeared  to  her ; 
that  hence  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
were  precipitated  from  the  top  of  the 
rock  into  the  sea  below;  and  that 
hence  she  gazed  over  the  wide  hori- 
zon and  watched  for  the  vessels  of 
her  victims.  Beyond  Brziif  the  tra- 
veller will  pass  the  charming  little 
retreat  of  Sultan  Krim-Girei,  and  the 
Artelc  estate  of  the  Potemkin  family. 

The  Tartar  village  of  Partlienite,  or 
the  Village  of  the  Virgin,  alluded  to 
by  the  ancients,  still  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
It  lies  in  a beautiful  valley,  and  a 
sandy  beach  enables  the  inhab.  still, 
as  in  the  Homeric  times,  to  draw  their 
barques  upon  the  land.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  walnut-tree  of  enormous 
size,  surrounded  by  benches,  under  the 
shade  of  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, describing  to  her  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  southern  coast. 

The  road  i’rom  Nikita  is  carried 
along  at  a height  of  1000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  with  magnificent  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  4000  ft.  in 
altitude,  towering  up  inland.  Des- 
cending into  the  lovely  valleys  of 
Buyuh  Lambat  * and  Kutcliuh  Lamhat, 
or  the  Great  and  Little  Lambat, — the 
old  Greek  name  of  the  place,  meaning 
the  town  of  the  Lamps  (Lampadon), 
— the  traveller  will  see  the  village  of 
Little  Lambat  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
defended  from  the  E.  by  the  PlaJca 
‘promontory.  A very  pretty  chapel 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  rock  which 
overlooks  Lambat  Bay.  It  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  light- 
house, or  “Little  Lamp.”  Beyond 
the  two  Lambats,  says  Mr.  H.  D.  Sey- 
mour (who,  we  cannot  too  frequently 
repeat,  lias  collected  most  of  this  in- 

* Post-stat.  17  V.  from  Ai  Danil. 
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formation,  and  whom  we  have  in  many 
parts  quoted  in  extenso),  the  ground  is 
covered  with  ruins  of  every  age,  from 
the  most  early  at  Buyuk  Lambat  to 
tlie  most  recent  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  river  Alma  rises  on  the  side  of 
the  Tauric  chain,  exactly  opposite  to 
the  plateau  on  which  Great  Lambat 
is  situated. 

After  passing  Cape  Plaha,  between 
Great  Lambat  and  the  sea-shore,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles 
that  can  be  witnessed  presents  itself 
to  the  traveller.  There  suddenly  ap- 
pears a place  which  is  called  by  the 
moderns  the  Chaos  and  by  the  Tartars 
Synenlcaya.  It  is  a vast  assemblage 
of  enormous  masses  of  rock,  as  large 
as  houses  and  as  high  as  towers,  com- 
posed of  fetid  black  limestone,  thrown 
together  in  confusion,  and  sometimes 
leaning  against  one  another,  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  Trossachs 
in  Scotland.  This  great  amphitheatre 
of  confusion  goes  on  widening  for  a 
mile  and  a half  inland,  up  to  Buyuk 
Lambat.  Crossing  the  high  road,  and 
going  up  towards  the  mountains,  a 
new  Chaos  is  met  with,  composed  of 
rocks  of  ophitic  granite  instead  of  the 
limestone.  From  the  highest  point  of 
the  mountain  all  through  the  Chaos 
down  to  the  sea-shore  the  ground  is 
covered  with  ancient  ruins,  and  the 
place  was  evidently  chosen  by  the 
barbarous  population  of  ancient  times, 
as  one  secure  from  attack  on  account 
of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country. 
The  best  situation  for  observing  these 
interesting  phenomena,  the  solution 
of  which  lies  in  the  enormous  mouth 
of  a crater  above  the  second  chaos,  is 
Mount  Aithidor,  or  tlie  Hill  of  St. 
Theodore,  so  called  from  the  ruins  of 
a Greek  ch.  on  the  summit. 

Further  on.  Mount  Castele  com- 
j)letely  bars  all  p>assage  along  the 
coast,  and  the  road  is  carried  on 
between  it  and  the  main  chain,  which 
the  Tartars  call  Temir  Khapu,  or  the 
Gfite  of  Iron  ; and,  according  to  their 
usual  system,  the  Tauri  had  here 
established  one  of  their  fortresses,  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  gorge,  to 
defend  their  settlement  at  Lambat. 
Three  walls  of  granite  blocks  formed 
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tlie  enceinte ; two,  about  200  paces  long, 
run  from  the  perpendicular  flanks  of 
Mount  Castele,  and  meet  a third, 
nearly  at  right  angles,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  Illverything  here 
shows  the  infancy  of  art,  and  recalls 
the  Cyclopean  constructions  of  Greece, 
or  even  the  Gaulish  camps  of  France 
and  Switzerland. 

A Russian  hermit,  who  inhabits  a 
hut  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Castele  will, 
if  required,  serve  as  a guide  to  Teinir 
Khapu  and  the  ruins  on  the  mount, 
from  the  summit  of  which  a splendid 
view  will  be  obtained. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  “ Cas- 
tele,” the  only  remains  of  the  Greeks 
or  Genoese  are  the  foundations  of  a 
little  edifice  outside  the  fort,  in  the 
midst  of  some  trees,  looking  towards 
Alushta. 

The  Tauri  were  probably  the  buil- 
ders of  a second  fortress  much  more 
considerable  than  the  first,  and  occupy- 
ing a part  of  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. A wall,  constructed  without 
cement,  here  rnns  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
one  precipice  to  another,  and  encloses 
numerous  traces  of  habitations  and 
fragments  of  pottery.  The  traveller, 
after  passing  the  gorge,  soon  finds 
himself  at  the  top  of  the  descent  lead- 
ing to  Alushta,  with  the  toAvn  placed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  valley. 
Here  ends  the  really  fine  scenery  of  the 
southern  coast,  which  extends  over  a 
distance  of  about  40  m.  from  Phoros 
(Haidar  Gate)  to  Alushta. 

Alushta,  1 3J  v.  from  Buyuk  Lambat, 
and  44  v.  S.E.  from  Simpheropol. 
Pop.  1000. 

Accommodation. — There  is  a small 
hotel  facing  the  sea;  kept  by  a Jew. 
A night  may  very  well  be  passed  in 
one  of  the  Tartar  houses,  which  are 
all  very  clean.  The  fare  will,  how- 
ever, be  simple. 

History,  d'c. — The  history  of  this 
Tartar  village  or  townlet,  so  beauti- 
fully placed  on  the  sloping  side  of  a 
gentle  elevation,  may  be  read  in  the 
ruins  of  tlie  old  fortress  of  AJuston, 
built  by  Justinian  in  the  0th  centy. 
before  Christ.  The  remains  of  the 
wall,  G ft.  in  thickness,  and  those  of  8 


towers,  stand  on  a little  hill  near  the 
sea-shore.  Some  remains  may  also  be 
seen  of  Greek  houses  and  chs.  placed 
on  the  most  elevated  positions.  The 
chs.  must  liave  been  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  Khersonesus,  and  in  the 
principal  one  Mr.  Dubois  traced  a 
semicircular  apse,  which  showed  that 
eitlier  a bishop  or  a priest  of  high 
rank  presided  over  the  clergy  at- 
tached to  it. 

The  vineyards  of  Alushta,  in  which 
are  about  900,000  vines  protected 
from  1ST.  winds  by  the  giant  Chatyr 
Hagh,  are  among  the  best  in  the 
Crimea,  and  cover,  together  with  rich 
orchards,  the  whole  of  the  valley, 
which  is  a continuation  of  one  of  the 
defiles  of  the  Tauri  chain.  Vessels 
cast  anchor  in  the  roads,  where  the 
depth  is  considerable,  and  load  fruit 
and  wine.  The  bathing  is  very  good 
on  the  beach. 

There  are  2 mosques  and  a Russian 
ch.  in  Alushta ; also  a Quarantino 
Station. 


The  traveller  who  wishes  to  proceed 
to  Simpheropol  (47f  v.)  by  way  of  the 
Chatyr  Dagh  will  leave  the  coast  at 
Alushta  and  proceed  northwards  for 
18f  versts  through  the  valley  of  CJlh- 
uzen,  when  he  will  reach  the  Tartar 
village  of  Tdushan- Bazaar.  Here  he 
should  halt  for  the  night,  and  make 
arrangements  for  tlie  ascent  of  tlie 
mountain  next  day.  There  is  no  inn 
at  Taushan  Bazaar,  but  the  post-house 
contains  a sofa ; or,  if  that  be  objec- 
tionable, there  will  be  no  difficulty 
ill  finding  some  hospitable  Tartar  to 
afford  shelter  for  the  night. — A stock 
of  provisions  should  always  be  carried 
when  a halt  is  to  be  made  between 
any  of  the  principal  points  in  the 
Crimea ; but  bread,  cheese,  curds  and 
whey,  and  a few  eggs,  are  generally 
to  be  obtained  everywhere  at  a very 
moderate  charge.  Horses  and  guides 
can  be  procured  at  Taushan  Bazaar, 
and  the  ascent  will  take  about  3 
hours. 

The  only  object  of  interest  near 
Taushan  Bazaar  is  Kntuzof’s  Foun- 
tain. In  repulsing  the  Turks,  who  at- 
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tempted  to  land  here  from  their  gal- 
leys ill  1774,  the  General  was  shot 
through  the  head.  The  bullet  entered 
near  his  right  ear  and  came  out  below 
the  left  temple.  He  only  lost  an  eye, 
and  lived  till  1813.  The  fountain  was 
erected  in  his  honour. 

Chatyr  Dagh  (5136  ft.)  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Crimea,  and 
is  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  view  from  its  summit  is  most 
beautiful.  All  around  it,  in  the  coun- 
try within  the  influence  of  the  Tauric 
chain  of  mountains,  is  a succession  of 
verdant  hills  and  valleys,  forming,  as 
it  were  one  great  island  surrounded  by 
two  oceans,-irthat  of  the  sea  on  the  S., 
and  that  of  the  Steppes  on  the  N.,  so 
flat  and  uniform  do  the  latter  appear 
to  be.  Chatyr  Dagh  means  tent- 
mountain  in  Tartar,  and  this  name 
lias  been  given  to  it  because  of  its 
form,  the  last  700  ft.  rising  like  a 
large  oblong  tent,  which  in  ancient 
times  procured  it  the  name  of  Mount 
Trapezus.  The  green  and  rose- 
coloured  cliffs  of  Mount  Demevdji  will 
be  seen  to  tlie  E.,  5^  v.  from  the 
Chatyr  Dagh. 

While  visiting  the  mountain,  from 
which,  if  convenient,  the  traveller 
should  see  tlie  sun  rise,  the  stalactite 
caves  of  Bimbnsh-Koha  (cave  of  1000 
1 leads)  and  Siilu  Kola  (the  cold  cave) 
should  not  be  omitted.  They  are  of 
great  extent,  and,  though  somewhat 
(lifficult  of  access,  will  amply  repay  the 
time  and  trouble  devoted  to  them.  In 
one  of  the  caves,  the  name  of  Byron  is 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  former  contains 
an  immense  number  of  human  bones, 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Genoese 
who  were  smoked  to  death  there  by 
the  Tartars.  After  descending  the 
mountain,  the  traveller,  if  not  too  fa- 
tigued, must  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  post-station,  and  continue  his 
journey  to — 

Mahmoud  Sultan,  15  v.,  and 

SiMPiiEROPOL,  14  V.  For  description 
vide  Kte.  29. 


liOUTE  32. 

YALTA  TO  THEODOSIA  AND  KERTCH,  BY 
LAND. 

For  journey  to  Alushta,  see  preced- 
ing Route. 

A ride  of  16  v.  from  Alushta,  along 
the  sterile  and  desert  shore  of  the  E. 
coast  will  bring  the  traveller  to  the 
village  of  Ulu  TJzen,  in  the  valley  of 
that  name,  past  a very  pretty  resi- 
dence that  once  belonged  to  an 
English  lady  ; and  some  miles  further 
on  is  the  Bay  of  Sudak.  The  cataract 
of  Jurjur  and  the  grotto  of  Tuah  lie 
between  Alushta  and  Theodosia,  in 
the  valley  of  Sudak,  which  is  extremely 
fertile  and  picturesque,  producing  a 
very  good  imitation  of  Champagne. 

Sudak,  a small  hamlet,  is  60  v.  from 
Alushta.  Pop.  400. 

History. — A Greek  author  of  the 
13th  centy.  states  that  the  fortress  of 
Sugdei  was  built  a.d.  212,  and  in  the 
8th  centy.  after  Christ  a bishopric  had 
already  existed  there  for  a consider- 
able time.  It  became  known  about 
the  same  time  under  the  name  of  Suroj 
to  the  Russians,  who  attacked  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  9 th  century,  and 
ever  after  held  communication  with  it. 
Its  merchants,  who  traded  at  Moscow 
in  silks,  were  anciently  called  “ men 
of  Suraj,”  and  their  goods  “ Surajski 
goods,”  whence  to  this  day  mercery 
goods  are  called  in  Russian  Surov- 
slcie".  The  Azof  Sea  is  likewise  called 
“Surojskoe  More”  in  old  Russian 
chronicles.  The  celebrity  of  Sudak, 
Soldaya,  or  Sugdei,  as  it  was  indif- 
ferently called  at  various  times,  begins 
properly  in  the  13th  centy.,  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Venetians,  and  when 
it  was  the  centre  of  their  trade  with 
the  countries  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Euxiiie. 

The  Tartars  took  it  for  the  first 
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time  in  1223,  but  were  repulsed  in 
1249.  They  attacked  it  again,  and' 
ravaged  it  in  1322.  The  remonstrance, 
however,  of  the  pope,  John  XXII., 
was  sufficient,  in  1332,  to  procure  from 
Uzbek  Khan  the  restitution  of  the  city 
to  the  Christians ; but  in  1 337  it  was 
laid  waste  for  a third  time  by  the 
Tartars.  At  last,  on  the  18th  June, 
1365,  the  Genoese  took  it  from  the 
Venetians  and  fortified  it,  together 
with  the  18  villages  which  they  at  the 
same  time  obtained  by  treaty  from  the 
khan,  whom  they  continued  to  recog- 
nise as  suzerain.  It  was  then  that 
these  bold  merchants  raised  on  the 
most  inaccessible  part  of  the  rock  the 
formidable  fortress  with  3 stages,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  remain,  and  on 
Avhich  the  Genoese  sentinels  were  ever 
on  the  alert  to  watch  over  the  port, 
the  sea,  and  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  city  was  governed  by  a special 
consul,  who  was  at  the  same  time  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress. 

The  Genoese  remained  undisturbed 
possessors  of  their  castle  for  more  than 
a century,  but,  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  and  the  destruction  of 
Katfa,  Soldaya  fell  to  the  Turks,  who 
in  1475  reduced  it  by  famine.  Aban- 
doned by  its  old  population,  the  city 
was  reduced  to  the  position  of  an 
insignificant  military  post  when  the 
Russians  took  it  in  the  17th  centy. 
Then  began,  as  at  Kaffir  and  elsewhere, 
the  destruction  of  the  monuments  of 
the  Genoese.  Several  public  and 
private  buildings,  which  Pallas  ad- 
mired so  much  in  1793  for  their  beau- 
tiful architecture,  disappeared,  and 
their  precious  remains  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  huge  barracks  that 
were  later  aljandoned  and  that  now 
form  an  ugly  ruin.  Sufficient,  however, 
still  remains  to  tempt  the  traveller  to 
visit  Sudak  on  his  way  to  Kertch. 
The  following  is,  like  much  of  the 
above,  extracted  from  Mr.  H.  D.  Sey- 
mour’s work  ; — 

“ The  traveller,  threading  his  way 
among  the  vineyards,  may  approach 
the  pyramidal  rock  on  which  are  built 
the  three  stages  of  the  vast  and  care- 
fully-constructed fortress  which  once 
protected  the  surrounding  city  of  Sol- 


daya. The  rock  is  inaccessible  on  the 
side  of  the  sea,  but  may  be  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  interior  of  the  val- 
ley, where  it  opens  on  a broad  terrace, 
defended  by  an  immense  rampart 
flanked  by  10  towers. 

“ The  entrance  gate  is  defended  by 
an  exterior  work ; and  in  front  of  it, 
where  a German  colony  has  lately  been 
planted,  there  formerly  stood  the 
Genoese  part  of  the  toAvn  of  Soldaya. 
Between  the  colony  and  the  gate  is  a 
beautiful  fountain  of  ancient  work- 
manship, the  water  of  which  formerly 
supplied  the  fortress,  and  above  it  is 
placed  a bas-relief  which  has  been 
lu’ought  from  the  ruins,  of  St.  George 
killing  the  dragon,  and  the  escutcheon 
of  the  Doge  Adorno.  Over  the  gate 
is  an  inscription  declaring  it  to  have 
been  built  in  the  year  1385,  when  the 
noble  and  puissant  lord,  James  Gor- 
sevi,  was  the  consul  and  castellan  of 
Soldaya. 

“ On  entering  the  gate  the  traveller 
stands  within  the  lower  fortress,  and 
finds  the  ground  covered  with  ruins. 
Here  are  the  immense  brick  cisterns 
which  contained  enough  water  to 
supply  the  garrison  for  several  years  ; 
and  the  aqueduct  of  earthen  tubes, 
which  conducted  tlie  rain-water  from 
the  rocks  above  is  still  visible.  Near 
it  are  the  remains  of  some  Genoese 
houses  in  the  Gothic  style  with  dates 
and  escutcheons,  the  only  ones  which 
escaped  destruction  when  the  Russians 
occupied  the  place.  Here  are  also 
the  most  uninteresting  remains  of  the 
huge  Russian  barracks  above  men- 
tioned. 

“ Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  barracks, 
in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  platfoi-m, 
where  the  rock  overhangs  the  sea  with 
a sheer  precijaice,  is  a curious  edifice 
wliich  bears  traces  of  many  styles  of 
arcliitecture.  It  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally built  as  a mosque,  because  it 
(loes  not  look  E.  and  W.  like  a Chris- 
tian cliurch,  but  N.  and  S.,  with  the 
altar,  formerly  the  7nahurab  of  the 
mosque,  turned  in  the  direction  of 
IMeeca.  It  was  probably  raised  by  the 
Tartars  when,  in  a moment  of  fanati- 
cism, they  drove  the  Greek  Christians 
from  Sudak  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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14tli  cent.,  as  tlie  arrangement  of  tlie 
parts  and  the  style  of  the  ornaments 
are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Turkish 
occupation. 

“ A steep  path  leads  from  near  the 
church  to  the  middle  fortress,  called 
Katara-Koulle',  built  in  a ledge  of  the 
precipitous  rock,  with  the  sea  chafing 
round  its  base.  The  principal  tower 
is  constructed  in  the  noble  style  of  the 
15th  cent. 

“ A narrow  path  along  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  leads  to  the  third  and 
highest  fortress,  called  the  Kiz-Koulle 
(the  Girl’s  Tower),  which  is  the  real 
acropolis  on  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
and  consists  of  a simple  square  tower, 
placed  like  the  eyrie  of  an  eagle,  com- 
manding a view  of  the  expanse  of  the 
sea,  the  whole  of  the  fortifications, 
the  recesses  of  the  valley,  and  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sudak, 
in  which  the  smallest  details  may  be 
observed. 

“ The  eye  also  follows  the  windings 
of  the  coast  as  far  as  Castele  and  Al- 
Udagh,  and  wanders  over  the  terraces 
of  the  Tauric  chain  that  rise  one  above 
the  other,  while  turning  round  and 
looking  inland  the  traveller  sees  the 
Swiss  colony  which  has  replaced  the 
Scythians,  Greeks,  Eomans,  Genoese, 
and  Turks,  and  occupies  the  entrance 
of  the  beautiful  gulf  of  verdure  which 
stretches  inland  in  the  midst  of  the 
dark  grey  rocks.” 

The  best  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sudak  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
from  the  monastery  of  St.  George, 
placed  on  a high  mountain,  a projec- 
tion from  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay. 
Near  Sudak  are  extensive  vineyards, 
cultivated  before  the  Crimean  war  by 
a French  company. 

At  Kolctebel,  a little  village  on  the 
border  of  the  sea,  about  20  m.  from 
Sudak,  the  really  mountainous  parts 
of  the  Crimea  begin.  Beyond  it  the 
country  possesses  no  features  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  aud  there  is  not  a 
single  ancient  monument  of  ruin  be- 
tween Sudak  and  Theodosia. 

The  post-stats,  between  the  latter 
points  are  : 

Elhuzly,  20  V.  Between  this  and 


the  next  stat.  the  traveller  will 
pass  : 

Start  or  Eski  Krim,  66  v.  from 
Simpheropol,  and  25  v.  from  Karasu- 
Bazar,  on  river  Churuk-su.  Pop.  1000. 

History,  &c. — This  was  the  most 
ancient  capital  of  the  Tartars  after 
their  conquest  of  the  Crimea.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of 
ancient  Kimmerion  or  Krimni;  and 
some  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
particularly  those  of  some  fortifications 
on  the  top  of  Oglii-oba,  would  seem  to 
favour  this  supposition.  Its  import- 
ance as  a town  is,  however,  to  be  dated 
from  the  middle  ages.  In  1252,  Baty- 
Khan,  who  conquered  Eussia,  built 
here  a magnificent  palace,  anl  Krim 
began  to  spread  and  to  grow  rich  by 
commerce,  the  peninsula  itself  taking 
the  name  of  the  town.  It  was  also  a 
great  slave-market,  and  Eastern  writers 
affirm  that  “it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
ride  round  the  town  on  a good  horse  in 
half  a day.”  After  1265  some  Turks 
came  over  to  Krim  from  Dobrudja, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sadu-Saltuk, 
who  is  considered  a saint  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans.  In  1287  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  caused  a magnificent  mosque  to 
be  built  there  of  marble  and  porphyry 
at  his  own  expense.  Another  hand- 
some mosque  was  built  in  1314.  In 
the  14th  centy.  the  Ghireys  established 
tlieir  capital  at  Krim,  which  began  to 
fall  in  importance  when  the  residence 
was  removed  to  Bakhchisarai.  The 
Tartar  governors  of  Krim  made  treaties 
with  tlie  Genoese  Consuls  of  Katfa. 
In  1434  the  Genoese  tried  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  city,  but  were  driven 
back.  In  1478,  however,  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  Seid  Ahmet,  Khan  of 
the  Golden  Horde,  whose  dominions 
Mengli-Gliirey  had  invaded.  Its  de- 
cadence was  complete  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  centy.  The  Eussians  called 
it  Leucopol  for  a short  time,  but  its 
old  name  was  restored  when  the  seat 
of  administration  was  removed  to  Sim- 
pheropol. 

It  is  now  comparatively  deserted, 
and  scarcely  any  traces  remain  of  the 
great  city  where  the  caravans  of  olden 
times  used  to  come  laden  with  all  the 
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precious  products  of  Asia.  The  traces 
of  the  pavements  of  the  streets  may  he 
observed  in  the  fields  that  now  occupy 
its  site.  The  ruins  of  five  mosques  and 
large  vaulted  baths  rermiin ; and  one 
Greek  ch.  and  two  mosques  are  still 
used  for  religious  purposes,  one  of  them 
being  the  ancient  place  of  worship. 
The  Armenians,  who  constitute  nearly 
half  the  jDopulation,  have  a ch.,  as 
well  as  a convent,  built  in  1340,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  George.  It  stands 
on  the  neighbouring  hill  df  Kara-su, 
which  is  the  object  of  numerous  pil- 
grimages. 

The  best  view  of  the  town  is  from 
the  Itill  of  Agliermish,  which  embraces 
the  whole  valley,  once  occupied  by 
buildings,  and  on  one  side  may  be 
traced  the  remains  of  the  ancient  wall. 
Hanked  with  towers,  which  surrounded 
the  city,  and  included  an  enormous 
cemetery,  in  which  tombs  may  still  be 
seen  of  every  variety  of  form. 

Krinitclild,  19s  v.  from  Elbiizly. 
The  road  here  emerges  on  the  main 
post-road  between  Theodosia  and  Sim- 
pheropol  {vide  next  Ete.). 

At  a distance  of  22  v.  from  Krin- 
itchki  is 

Theodosia,  22  v.  For  description 
see  next  Ete. 

About  10  V.  from  Theodosia  the 
main  road  to  Kertch  (which  runs 
through  a country  described  by  Strabo 
as  “ rich  in  corn,  and  full  of  inhabit- 
ants”) leaves  the  coast  and  runs  N.E. 
to  the  post-stations  of 

Varpatch,  24  v. 

Agibel,  14  v. 

Arghin,  14  v. 

Sultanofka,  22  v. 

[From  this  stat.  the  traveller  might 
make  an  excursion  to 

Opek,  a Tartar  village  GO  v.  from 
Theodosia,  and  about  4.5  from  Kertch. 

The  hill  of  Opuh  is  raised  about  .50  ft. 
above  a chaotic  mass  of  rocks  below, 
which  descend  like  steps  to  the  sea, 
forming  on  one  side  Cape  Elen-Kaya 
or  Kara.  Here  in  very  ancient  times  a 
numerous  population  was  established. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  shore  are 


2 rocky  islands  called  Karavi,  and  by 
these  the  place  is  identified  as  the 
ancient  Kimmericum.  The  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  rock  was  the  Acropolis, 
cut  off  from  the  plain  by  a wall  200  ft. 
long  and  9 ft.  thick ; the  walls  of  it 
are  about  50  ft.  square  and  12  ft.  thick, 
and  a ditch  cut  in  the  rock  separated 
it  from  the  exterior  town.  There  are 
ruins  and  grottoes  all  round,  and  there 
is  a block  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
pedestal,  on  which  stood  the  statue  of 
a divinity.  There  is  likewise  a well 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  a great  deal  of 
pottery.  A large  gate  communicated 
from  the  Acropolis  to  the  town.  Num- 
berless remains  of  houses  may  bo 
traced  on  the  S.E.  There  we  re  also 
exterior  fortifications,  and  a polygonal 
wall  defended  the  whole  peninsula 
between  the  bay  and  the  gulf,  embrac- 
ing a space  of  about  4 square  miles. 
Thus  there  were  2 castles  and  2 ports, 
and  probably  villas  and  gardens, 
within  the  circuit  of  the  wall.  The 
Genoese  are  supposed  to  have  carried 
away  the  remains  of  Kimmericum,  in 
order  to  build  Kaffa. 

On  the  coast  between  Opuk  and 
Kertch,  at  about  12  m.  from  the  latter, 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Nymphseum, 
which  was  founded  at  the  same  time  as 
Panticapmum,  and  which  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  It  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Busporians  in  n.c.  410. 
In  the  time  of  Mithridates  it  was  still 
a strong  place,  where  he  lodged  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  which  he  des- 
tined for  his  grand  expedition  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps  against  the  Eo- 
mans.  Nymphmum  afterwards  rapridly 
decayed,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
existed  only  as  a name. 

The  town  was  situated  on  the  angle 
between  the  ancient  gulf  and  the  Bos- 
porus. The  rampart  is  easily  traced, 
Tiiere  are  large  masses  of  ruins  every- 
where, and  the  soil  is  several  feet  deep 
in  broken  pottery,  much  of  Avhich  is 
Etruscan.  At  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  the  towm  the  tumuli  l)egin. 
A small  colony  of  Eussians  is  estab- 
lished at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  on 
the  side  of  the  Bosjioi  us ; and  hero 
are  wells  of  excellent  water,  which 
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date  from,  tlie  time  of  Nymplia3nm. 
Large  quantities  of  herrings  are  caught 
here.] 

The  traveller  who  has  not  made  this 
digression  will  proceed  from  SuUanofJca 
to  Kertch  (23  V.),  and  thence  make 
excursions  to  Opuk  and  to  the  vast 
number  of  other  ruins  and  tumuli 
scattered  all  over  the  country  from 
Theodosia. 

Kertch  97  v.  (65  in.)  from  Theo- 
dosia. For  description  vide  Ete.  34. 


EOUTE  33. 

SDIPHEROPOL  TO  THEODOSIA,  VIA  KA” 
RASU-BAZAR  AND  STARY-KRIM. 

The  distance  from  Simpheropol  to 
Theodosia  is  105  v.  As  far  as  Karasu- 
Bazar  the  road  is  very  uninteresting, 
and  runs  over  a chalky,  undulating 
ground  with  little  cultivation  and  few 
trees ; half  way  is  the  post-station  of 
Zuya  (20  v.),  near  which  are  two  large 
tumuli. 

Karasu-Bazar,  on  Karasit  and 
Tunas  rivers.  Pop.  12,000.  21  v. 

from  Ziiya. 

Hotels ; there  are  three  Tartar  inns, 
and  fifty  caravanserais  and  colfee- 
houses.  Travellers  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  best  inn  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  at  Simpheropol. 

Ilistori/,  &c. — Although  the  present 
town  undoubtedly  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Tartars,  some  archaeologists  are  of 
opinion  that  its  site  was  more  anciently 
occupied  by  the  Greek  town  of  Mau- 
ron-Castron.  The  caves  in  the  rock  of 
Ali-Kaya,  above  the  town,  likewise 
point  to  great  antiquity.  Under  the 


'opol  to  Theodosia. 

rule  of  the  Tartars,  Karasu-Bazar, 
like  Simpheropol,  was  the  residence  of 
a Kalga.  Many  Christians  and  Jews 
dwelt  in  it  with  the  Tartars,  who  how- 
ever, in  1696,  destroyed  two  of  the 
churches,  and  would  have  pulled  down 
the  synagogue  had  not  the  Jews  paid 
a heavy  ransom  for  it.  When  the 
Eussians  ravaged  Bakhchisarai,  in 

1736,  Khan  Feta-Ghirei  removed  his 
capital  to  Karasu-Bazar,  which,  how- 
ever, on  the  25th  July  (6th  August), 

1737,  met  with  the  same  fate  at  the 
hands  of  General  Douglas,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Field-Marshal  De 
Lacy.  The  town  surrendered  without 
ofiering  any  opposition,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  plundered  and  reduced  to 
ashes.  As  the  inhabitants  had  pre- 
viously fied  in  great  haste,  leaving 
nearly  all  their  treasures  behind  them, 
the  loot  was  enormous.  In  1772, 
when  the  Eussians  occupied  the  Cri- 
mea, they  made  it  the  basis  of  their 
diplomatic  action.  They  induced  the 
Tartars  to  elect  Shagni-Ghirei  Sultan 
as  their  Khan  in  lieu  of  Selim-Ghirei, 
who  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  at 
Constantinople.  Naturally,  the  new 
Khan  threw  off  the  old  allegiance  of 
his  race  to  the  Turks,  and  b^ecame  a 
vassal  of  Eussia.  In  1784  Karasu- 
Bazar  became  for  a short  time  the  seat 
of  the  Eussian  administration  of  the 
Crimea,  and  in  1787  it  was  made  a 
dejiot  for  the  arms  which  were  taken 
from  the  Tartars. 

It  is  now  one  of  the  most  thriving 
industrial  and  commercial  towns  in 
the  peninsula,  thanks,  mainly,  to  the 
Armenian  merchants  who  settled 
among  its  otherwise  exclusively  Tartar 
jiopulation.  Its  position  on  the  high 
road  from  Simpheropol  to  Kertch  and 
Theodosia  has  likewise  [contributed 
much  towards  its  prosperity.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  vineyards  and  orchards,  sliel- 
tered  from  the  N.  by  the  white  peak  of 
Ak-Kaya,  produce  wine  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  Tallow,  wool,  and  hides 
are  likewise  considerable  articles  of 
trade.  The  inhabitants  are  skilful 
in  the  art  of  making  shoes,  saddles, 
and  shaggy  felt  cloaks,  and  the  town 
was  once  celebrated  for  its  cutlery. 
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The  only  public  edifices  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  khans  or  caravan- 
sarais,  where  merchants  rest  on  their 
journeys.  The  largest,  called  the  Tache- 
hlian,  was  built  in  1656  by  Sefir  Ghazi 
Atchein,  Minister  of  Mehmet  Ghirey, 
and  is  an  immense  square  edifice,  pre- 
senting outside  only  four  blank  walls, 
but  in  the  inside  there  is  a large  court, 
occupied  with  rooms  for  travellers,  and 
a number  of  shops.  The  Ixlian  of  the 
Armenians  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  others  in  point  of  luxury  and  com- 
fort. 

There  are  24  mosques  in  Karasu- 
Bazar,  but  none  of  them  remarkable 
for  beauty ; also  a Catholic  ch.,  2 
Greek  clis.,  an  Armenian  ch.,  and 
several  synagogues.  The  Eusso-Greeh 
ch.  deserves  a visit : it  is  built  in  the 
shape  of  a cross,  with  a dome  which 
lights  the  centre.  The  cemeteries 
round  the  town  are  of  enormous  ex- 
tent, and  from  the  Greek  Cemetery  there 
is  an  admirable  view  of  the  town,  with 
its  red-tiled  houses,  winding  streets, 
and  shady  gardens. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Karasu- 
Bazar  are  some  fiourishing  German 
colonies.,  which,  like  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  backwardness 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  native  popu- 
’ lation. 

The  domains  of  the  Shirin  family, 
the  second  in  rank  after  that  of  the 
Ghirey,  begin  at  Karasu-Bazar,  ami 
extend  to  Kertch.  The  traveller  will 
pass  the  Shirinskaya  Gora,  or  hill  of 
the  Shirins,  on  Avhich  meetings  of  their 
dependants  used  to  be  held  when  they 
disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
khans. 

The  next  stats,  are  : 

Eurunduk,  21  v. 

Krinitchki,  21  v.  Junction  with 
road  to  Stary-Krim  and  Sudak. 

Passing  now  over  a fiat,  treeless,  and 
arid  steppe,  the  traveller  will  arrive  at 

Theodosia,  the  ancient  KafFa,  22  v. 
from  Krinitchki. 


ROUTE  34. 

YALTA  TO  KERTCH,  VIA  THEODOSIA, 
BY  SEA. 

The  Odessa  steamers  of  the  Russian 
Steam  Nav.  Co.  touch  at  Yalta  twice 
a week  on  their  Avay  to  Theodosia  and 
Kertch.  The  fares  from  Yalta  to  the 
two  latter  places  are,  respectively, 
Rs.  2,  and  Rs.  7 '20.  In  about  8 hrs. 
the  steamer  will  anchor  at 

Theodosia,  the  ancient  Kaffa,  on 
river  Churuk-su.  Pop.  9800.  A fashion- 
able Russian  watering  - place,  with 
excellent  sea-bathing. 

Hotels.  — H.  Moscow  ; coffee-room 
and  restaurant  below.  H.  de  Theo- 
dosie  ; also  with  a restaurant.  Cui- 
sine ; Turkish.  H.  de  St.Petersbourg. 
Kept  by  the  Tartar  “ Bekir  good 
rooms,  but  badly  furnished.  Tartar 
fare. 

Yisitors  who  intend  making  a stay 
at  Theodosia  should  go  to  one  of  the 
above  hotels  for  one  night  only,  as 
they  are  not  comfortable,  and  engage 
lodgings,  which  are  easily  ]n’ocured. 

Eestaurant : Maison  Kuchuk  Bey. 
Kept  by  a German ; good.  There 
is  also  a coffee  and  refreshment  room 
on  the  Boulevard. 

History.,  &c.- — It  has  been  authen- 
tically ascertained  that  the  present 
town  of  Theodosia  was  originally 
founded  by  Milesian  Greeks,  who 
either  came  direct  from  IMiletus,  or 
from  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Pan- 
ticapieum,  500  years  before  Christ. 
The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, which  was  at  one  time  the  pi  in- 
cipal  granary  of  ancient  Greece,  y>ro- 
balily  caused  the  town  to  be  called 
Theodo.sia,  or  God’s  Gift.  P>y  the 
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Tauro-Scytliians  it  was  for  some  time 
called  Ardavda,  or  the  “ City  of  the 
Seven  Gods.”  At  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  centy,  before  Christ  it  was  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Bos- 
porus (Kertch),  and  together  with  the 
latter  was  later  annexed  to  the  Eoman 
empire.  Its  destruction  was  effected 
in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centy.  after 
Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
migration  of  peoples.  For  a period  of 
ten  centuries  after,  the  plough  passed 
over  the  site  of  Theodosia,  and  it  is 
barely  mentioned  by  contemporaneous 
historians. 

At  last,  in  the  13th  centy.,  the 
(Genoese  purchased  from  Khan  Oran 
Timur  the  deserted  territory  of  Theo- 
dosia, and  built  on  it  a town  which 
they  called  Kaffa.  The  date  of  its 
foundation  is  between  1263  and  1267. 
The  Venetians,  jealous  of  their  rivals, 
surprised  Katfa  with  a fleet  of  20  gal- 
leys, and  utterly  destroyed  the  town. 
The  Genoese,  however,  soon  returned, 
and,  assisted  by  a colony  of  Armenians, 
rebuilt  the  town  and  extended  its  com- 
merce to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Italians  began  to  call  the  Crimean 
peninsula  “ Isola  di  Caffa.”  They  at 
the  same  time  enlarged  their  dominion 
on  the  coast,  and  built  many  other 
fortresses,  but  Kaffa  was  the  principal 
seat  of  their  power,  and  consisted  of  a 
castrum  hurgus,  and  antibnrgi,  each 
surrounded  by  a stone  wall.  At 
Kaffa,  the  Genoese  colonies  were  go- 
verned by  a Consul,  annually  elected 
by  the  Doge  and  citizens  of  the  me- 
tropolis ; but  he  appears  to  have  been 
subjected  to  a supreme  ruler,  or  Po- 
desita,  who  resided  at  Galata.  In  1318 
Pope  John  XXII.  erected  Kaffa  into  a 
bishopric. 

A war  having  broken  out  with  the 
'Tartars  in  1343,  Djanibek,  Khan  of 
Kipchak,  besieged  Kaffa,  and  this  led 
to  a crusade  being  preached  in  its 
favour  by  Clement  VI.  The  Genoese 
were  victorious,  but  the  danger  to 
Avliich  they  had  been  exposed  made 
them  feel  the  necessity  of  a formidable 
system  of  fortification.  The  southern 
ramparts  and  palisades  of  the  town 
were  rcijlacedby  high  and  thick  walls, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  surrounded 


by  a deep  ditch,  flanked  with  masonry. 
These  magnificent  works,  of  which 
even  the  traveller  of  the  present  day 
may  admire  the  excellent  execution, 
were  commenced  in  1353  by  Godefrey 
di  Zoaglio,  and  finished  in  1386  by 
Benedict  Grimaldi.  The  most  re- 
markable tower  of  the  enceinte,  the 
southern  one,  which  commands  the 
whole  town,  was  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  with  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  crusade.  In 
1365  the  Genoese  conquered  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Cembalon  (Balaclava),  and 
Soldaya  (Sudak),  which  were  then 
tributary  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars, 
and  in  1380  obtained  from  him  a grant 
of  Gothia,  or  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
coast  between  Balaclava  and  Sudak, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Christians. 

The  history  of  Kaffa  is  so  interest- 
ing that  we  cannot  avoid  making 
another  long  extract  from  Mr.  H.  D. 
Seymour’s  work. 

The  Genoese  colony  thus  arrived, 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  centy.,  at 
the  zenith  of  its  glory  and  power, 
when  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  Mahomet  II.  isolated  it  from  the 
mother  city,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
its  entire  destruction.  On  the  1st 
June,  1475,  482  sail  of  galleys,  com- 
manded by  the  grand  admiral,  Akhmet 
Pasha,  appeared  before  Kaffa,  and 
some  hours  afterwards  the  Genoese 
town  saw  its  walls  bombarded  by  the 
formidable  artillery  of  the  Ottomans. 
The  siege  lasted  only  a short  time, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  enceinte, 
raised  at  a time  when  artillery  was 
unknown,  gave  way ; breaches  were 
multiplied,  and  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1475,  the  besieged  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, after  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  obtain  a capitulation.  Akhmet 
Pasha  entered  Kaffa,  irritated  by  re- 
sistance, and  hostile  to  the  Christian 
name.  After  taking  possession  of  the 
Consular  Palace,  he  disarmed  the 
population,  levded  a large  sum  of 
money  on  the  town,  and  seized  half 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  all  the  slaves  of  both  sexes. 
The  Latin  Catholics  were  then  em- 
bai  ked  on  board  the  Turkish  fleet  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
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Sultan  establislied  them  by  force  in 
the  suburbs  of  his  new  cai^ital,  after 
taking  15UU  of  their  male  children  as 
recruits  for  his  guards. 

The  Turks  confided  the  government 
of  the  town  to  a Pasha,  but  its  reve- 
nues were  paid  over  to  the  Khan  of 
the  Crimea.  In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  centy.  the  ancient  Genoese  city 
liad  again  become  considerable.  In 
16(;i3  Chardin  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Kafia  more  than  lOU  ships.  The 
town  was  then  called  by  the  Turks 
Kutchuk  Stambul  (Little  Constan- 
tinople), and  had  more  than  40U0 
houses,  and  above  80,0()0  inhab.  IMer- 
chants  from  Moscow  visited  it ; but  it 
appears  that  they  were  badly  treated, 
and  sometimes  made  to  dig  ditches, 
carry  stones,  and  generally  to  work  in 
repairing  the  fortifications,  which  tlicir 
countrymen  were  destined  later  to  de- 
stroy so  ruthlessly. 

In  1771,  alter  a bombardment,  Kafia 
was  talien  by  the-  Kussian  troops  and 
in  1787  generously  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a district  town,  under  the  name 
of  Theodosia;  but  while  on  the  one 
hand  the  liussian  Government  ap- 
pointed a sufiragan  bishop  to  Kafia 
and  erected  a mint  and  a custom- 
house, on  the  other  its  agents  were 
suffered  to  commit  acts  of  vandalism 
which  can  never  be  forgiven  or  for- 
gotten. As  at  Sudak,  the  erection  of 
barracks  was  the  signal  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  ancient  Genoese  monu- 
ments. The  reveiements  of  tlie  ditches 
were  first  carried  away,  and  then  the 
walls  themselves  disappeared.  The 
magnificent  towers  which  defended 
them  were  successively  thrown  down, 
and  at  this  day  there  exist  only  three 
remnants  of  the  remarkable  bastion 
christened  in  honour  of  Pope  Clement 
YI.  The  great  Turkish  baths,  an  ad- 
mirable monument  of  Oriental  archi- 
tecture, and  the  ancient  episcopal  ch. 
of  the  Genoese,  an  edifice  built  in  the 
11th  Cent}'.,  and  then  converted  into 
a mosr|ue  after  the  Tartar  conquest, 
met  witlj  the  same  fate.  The  baths 
were  pulled  down,  says  Mr.  II.  i). 
Seymour,  “ in  a most  barbarous  and 
ignorant  manner,”  in  1833,  by  Mr. 
Kasnatcheyef,  the  civil  governor  of  the 
llussia, — 1875. 


town,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
parade-ground ; while  the  mosque, 
after  having  been  partially  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose  of  being  con- 
verted into  a ch.  of  the  Russo-Greek 
faith,  and  the  lead  of  the  roofs  con- 
verted into  bullets,  was  abandoned  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather  and  public, 
and  soon  became  a perfect  ruin,  for 
want  of  funds  to  conqficte  its  conver- 
sion into  a Christian  edifice.  In  1810 
the  great  square  of  the  town  was  filled 
with  the  precious  materials,  which 
were  then  being  sold  at  the  piice  of 
common  stone.  All  the  beautilul  gar- 
dens and  the  rich  orchards  which  sur- 
rounded the  town  in  the  time  of  the 
Tartars  have  disai3peared.  One  single 
winter  was  sufficient  fijr  the  two  re- 
giments that  were  stationed  there  to 
annihilate  every  trace  of  the  brilliant 
cultivation  which  formerly  covered  the 
hills. 

From  the  toiver  of  Clement  VI.  there 
is  a fine  view  of  the  town  and  bay. 
In  the  midst  of  the  panorama  rises 
the  ancient  Genoese  citadel,  now  dis- 
mantled, with  its  walls  threatening  to 
tall  down.  Before  the  citadel,  an 
edifice,  remarkable  by  its  2 massive 
groups  of  building,  but  without  any 
exterior  ornament,  is  the  principal 
Armenian  ch.,  which  the  emigrants  of 
that  nation  constructed  when  they 
came  to  Kafia  under  the  protection  of 
the  Genoese,  after  the  terrible  earth- 
quake of  1319,  which  destroyed  their 
celelirated  city  Anni,  in  the  pashalik 
of  Kars.  The  ch.  in  question  has 
been  converted  into  a warehouse,  but 
its  interior  has  preserved  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  religious  edifices  of  Ar- 
menia— a grand  oratory  as  an  en- 
trance, then  a nave,  a dome,  and  a 
choir,  with  lateral  sacristies. 

Another  ch.,  likewise  a monument 
of  the  Genoese  ej^och,  and  which  was 
restored  by  the  Armenians  after  the 
Russian  occupation,  deserves  a careful 
study,  as  a gooil  and  well-preserved 
specimen  of  Armenian  architecture. 
'1  he  portico  is  the  most  ornamental 
part  of  the  edifice,  and  the  moiddings 
and  roses  are  as  varied  as  in  Gotliic 
and  Byzantine  styles.  There  are  two 
images  of  St.  George,  the  saint  in  whom 
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the  Armenians  and  the  Georgians  have 
so  much  confidence,  and  the  walls  of 
the  ch.  are  covered  both  inside  and 
outside  with  funeral  crosses,  as  in  Ar- 
menia. 

There  is  a museum  at  Theodosia, 
(in  an  ancient  Turkish  mosque)  with 
two  lions  at  its  entrance,  brought 
from  Phanagoria.  Among  the  ancient 
Greek  monuments  which  it  contains 
is  a griffin  of  fine  workmanship.  There 
are  also  many  Genoese  inscriptions, 
and  among  them  an  important  one 
found  on  the  tower  of  Pope  Clement 
VI. 

A short  distance  from  the  town, 
which  will  be  found  very  dirty  and 
dusty,  although  prettily  situated,  is  the 
residence  of  the  celebrated  marine 
jjainter  Aivazofsky,  who  is  married  to 
an  English  lady,  and  a visit  to  whose 
studio  should,  if  possible,  be  made  by 
the  traveller. 

Amusements.  Twice  a week  in  sum- 
mer, the  band  belonging  to  the  Club 
plays  on  the  Boulevard  from  7 to  11 
p.m. ; and  twice  a week  also  there  are 
balls  at  the  “ Eotonda  ” Eooms  in  the 
Fublic  Gardens^  where  good  suppers 
are  to  be  had.  Two  or  three  public 
balls  are  given  at  the  Eotonda  during 
the  summer,  x\t  all  other  times  it  is 
necessary  to  be  introduced  to  the  balls 
by  some  member  of  the  club  ; but  all . 
respectalde  strangers  can  obtain  an 
introduction  by  applying  to  the  Direc- 
tor, and  paying  1 r.  to  the  club,  and 
50  CO]),  at  the  door.  Season  subscrip- 
tion ticket,  G rs.  Admittance  to  the 
garden,  but  not  to  the  dancing-rooms 
during  the  ball,  25  co}).  There  are 
also  concerts  and  theatricals,  public 
and  private,  at  all  seasons. 

After  steaming  about  8 hrs.  from 
Theodosia,  anchor  will  be  again  cast 
at 

Kertch.  Pop.  23,000  (with  Eiii- 
kale). 

Hotels. — H.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  ke]3t 
by  S.  Fedorof.  Eooms  1 to  2 rs. 
per  day.  Sheets  extra.  Portions  at 
25  copecks,  or  10  rs.  for  50.  H. 
d’Europe,  kept  by  M.  Eoux,  a French- 
man. Bedi’ooms  from  50  cop.  to  2 rs. 


Portions  25  cop.,  or  Es.  30  to  Es.  45 
per  month. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
both  these  establishments,  but  they 
might  be  worse. 

History^  &c. — The  history  of  Kertch 
goes  back  to  the  6th  centy.  before 
Christ,  when  Greeks  from  Miletus  es- 
tablished on  its  site  a colony  which 
they  called  Panticapmum,  which  later 
became  the  capital  of  the  “ Kingdom 
of  the  Bosporus,”  the  first  sovereigns 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  of 
Scythian  origin.  In  the  1st  centy. 
Irefore  Christ  the  Bosporjans  paid  tri- 
bute to  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus, 
whose  son  Pharnaces  rebelled,  and  be- 
came the  progenitor  of  a new  line  of 
Bosporian  kings,  whose  rule  was  main- 
tained under  the  protection  of  the 
Eoinans  until  the  4th  centy.  of  the 
Christian  era.  While  the  city  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  East  it  was  frequently  ravaged 
by  barbarous  tribes,  and  particularly 
in  the  7th  centy.  by  the  Khazars,  who 
had  then  taken  possession  of  the  Tau- 
rida. The  Tartars,  having  occupied 
the  peninsula  in  the  13th  centy.,  ceded 
the  Bosporus  in  1318  to  the  Genoese, 
who  began  to  call  the  ancient  town 
Cerkio  and  converted  it  into  a pros- 
perous emporium  of  trade  ; but  at  the 
end  of  the.  15th  centy.  Kertch  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  made  it 
one  of  their  military  harbours.  Its 
importance  as  such  was  considerably 
increased  when  the  naval  war  between 
Eussia  and  Turkey  commenced.  In 
1771  Kertch  was  occu23ied  by  a Eussiaii 
corps,  and  together  with  Enikale  was 
ceded  to  Eussia  by  the  treaty  of 
Kuchuk-Kainardji.  It  then  became 
a basis  of  the  Eussian  ojDerations 
against  the  Tartars.  Many  Greeks 
from  the  Archipelago  were  subse- 
quently settled  here,  and  later,  emi- 
grants from  Eoumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Varna. 

Kertch  remained  a military  station 
until  1821,  when  the  fortifications 
were  dismantled,  and  the  town  was 
oi3ened  to  maritime  trade  under  an 
indej^endent  mimicij)ality.  It  was 
next  made  a quarantine  station ; but 
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its  foreign  trade  lias  remained  very 
inconsiderable,  the  principal  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  being  the  raising 
of  salt  and  fishing.  In  1855  the  town 
was  occupied  by  an  English  and  Turk- 
ish force  for  more  than  a year.  The 
effects  of  a bombardment  are  still  visi- 
ble in  dismantled  houses  and  ruined 
public  buildings.  The  museum  on 
the  Hill  of  Mithridates,  of  which  the 
contents  were  fortunately  removed  by 
the  Kussians,  is  likewise  in  ruins,  and 
the  present  museum  of  antiquities  is 
near  the  market-place.  It  should  be 
visited,  even  if  the  traveller  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  wealth  of  the  Her- 
mitage, to  which  the  most  valuable 
results  of  the  excavations  are  sent 
about  once  a year. 

Kertch  is  well  situated.  It  looks 
half  Russian,  half  European,  and  is 
altogether  a cozy  and  attractive  little 
town,  with  one  long  street  and  a quay. 
Many  of  the  large  shops  belong  to 
Jews,  of  whom  there  are  30UO  at 
Keitch,  including  numerous  wealthy 
merchants.  Their  children  are  to  a 
great  extent  educated  at  the  gymna- 
sium^ where  an  excellent  education  is 
given  under  able  professors,  super- 
intended by  a zealous  and  accom- 
plished director.  The  Jews  have  2 
synagogues^  but  a third  has  been  found 
necessary,  and  is  in  want  of  funds. 
The  hill  caHed  the  Arm  Chair  of 
Mithridates  rises  at  a short  distance 
from  the  shore.  Around  it  was  ori- 
ginally built  the  old  Greek  town,  and 
on  its  sides  were  once  clustered  a 
variety  of  Greek  temples,  crowned  on 
the  top  by  the  Acropolis.  The  Turkish 
fortress  below  the  liill  has  been  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  a handsome 
square,  surrounded  by  arcades,  from 
which  streets  diverge  in  all  directions. 
Two  or  three  days  may  very  well  be 
I spent  in  visiting  the  numberless  an- 

; cient  remains  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  church  of  Kertch,  which  formerly 
I stood  in  the  fortress,  is  a curious  s})e- 

1 cimen  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and 

1 the  date  of  its  erection  engraven  on 

1 one  of  its  columns  (a.d.  757)  proves  it 

I to  be  the  oldest  Byzantine  temple 

now  remaining  in  the  Crimea.  The 
Acropolis  was  an  irregular  polygon  in 


I shape,  and  the  ditches  and  some  parts 
of  the  walls  (the  latter  in  the  coarse 
' limestone  of  Kertch)  may  still  be 
I traced.  The  fortified  town  touched 
the  Acropolis  in  the  form  of  a long- 
square,  of  which  the  Acropolis  occu- 
pied the  S.E.  angle.  The  wall  in  its 
circuit  enclosed  only  the  summit  and 
the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  cf 
Mithridates.  The  southern  side  seems 
never  to  have  been  fortified,  although 
there  are  numerous  traces  of  the  foun- 
dations of  buildings. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour  says  that  the 
“Armchair”  is  evidently  only  part 
of  an  ancient  edifice  in  which  it  was 
included,  the  form  of  which  may  bo 
traced  by  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 
The  principal  gate  of  the  town  was 
turned  towards  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  centre  of  the  western 
wall.  It  led  to  Nymphmum  and 
Theodosia,  and  the  place  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  interruption  of  the 
deep  ditch  which  ran  along  it.  At 
210  yds.  from  the  gate  which  led  to 
Theodosia  was  an  avenue  of  tumuli, 
ranged  several  rows  deep  on  eacli  side, 
in  an  irregular  manner,  and  continuing 
for  two-thirds  of  a mile.  This  long- 
series  of  tombs,  continues  INIr.  H.  H. 
Seymour,  seems  to  date,  in  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  foundation  of  the  town 
by  the  Milesians.  At  a later  period 
the  dwellings  of  the  dead  became  more 
extended,  and  occupied  the  range  of 
hills  in  continuation  of  Mount  Mithri- 
dates for  6 or  7 m.  in  length,  and 
here  are  found  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
Tumuli  are  also  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  low  i)lain  to  the  N.,  where 
they  form  three  grand  groups,  the 
l>est  known  of  which  is  near  the  mo- 
dern Quarantine.  The  gate  to  the 
N.  of  the  Theodosian  gate  led  to  the 
Greek  city  of  Dia,  near  Jvaw  shyhorini, 
Along  it  wore  the  tombs  of  the  poorer 
inhalutants,  who  buried  their  urns  and 
cinders  around  a coral-rag  peak,  215 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  bay. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  tumuli 
round  Kertch  forms  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  place.  Many 
of  them  have  been  pillaged  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  days,  and  some 
have  been  imfoitunately  opened  with- 
s 2 
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out  sufficient  care.  Scientific  researches 
were  first  made  in  the  nei^libourliood 
of  Kertch  in  1825,  when  Blarambers: 
found  a considerable  number  of  gold 
ornaments,  but  the  excavations  of  1830 
yielded  a far  greater  prize  in  the  shape 
of  an  undisturbed  tomb  of  a Bosporian 
king  and  queen.  It  was  found  in  the 
tumulus  of  Kul-Uba,  G v.  S.W.  of 
Kertch,  on  the  road  to  Theodosia.  The 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  weighed 
more  than  100  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  stolen 
the  night  after  their  discovery,  and  the 
Government  only  succeeded  (in  1859) 
in  purchasing  that  portion  of  the  trea- 
sures which  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
Hermitage  at 'St.  Petersburg.  Many 
other  tumuli  were  subsequently  opened 
and  their  valuable  contents  properly 
secured.  One  of  the  latest  and  richest 
discoveries  was  made  in  1858,  when  a 
sarcophagus  of  cypress- wood  was  found 
in  a tumulns  on  the  Pavlosk  battery. 
Wooden  sarcojdiagi  are  frequently 
found  within  stone  tombs.  Two 
tumuli  opened  in  1874  have  proved 
very  interesting  from  their  structure 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  large 
quantity  of  antique,  grotesque  seulp- 
tures,  principally  of  white  marble, 
found  in  one  of  them.  ( For  a descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  excavated  treasures 
at  Kertch,  vide  “ Hermitage,  St.  Peters- 
burg,” and  Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour's 
work.) 

The  Fortress  of  Kertch,  which  is  of 
the  1st  class,  stands  on  tlie  Crimean 
coast  of  the  Straits  of  Kertch-Enikale, 
at  a distance  of  4 v.  from  the  town,  and 
covers  some  heights  which  rise  to 
about  300  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the 
sea.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is 
cut  up  by  ravines,  and  has  been  bur- 
rowed into  in  all  directions.  Although 
fresh  water  is  scarce  in  the  town,  the 
fortress  is  well  supplied  with  it  from 
wells.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  fortress,  at 
a distance  of  less  than  a verst  from 
the  coast,  commences  the  stone  dam 
which  runs  out  like  a spit  (about 
5 V.  in  length)  towards  tlie  Caucasian 
coast  and  defends  the  entrance  into  the 
straits.  This  dam  has  been  built  on 
shallows  which  are  continually  spread- 
ing, and  which  render  inqiossible  all 


approach  to  the  dam  from  the  Black 
Sea.  A small  harbour  has  been  exca- 
vated at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
this  fortress  stands  and  a lighthouse 
erected,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  a lime  light,  in  order  that  on 
the  darkest  night  the  exact  position 
of  any  passing  boat  might  be  clearly 
shown  to  the  gunners. 

The  fortifications  consist  of  solidly 
built  works  intended  for  defence  both 
from  the  sea  and  the  land  side  of 
Kertch.  The  former  are  so  constructed 
as  to  compel  all  vessels  attempting  an 
entrance  into  the  straits  to  pass  under 
a concentrated  fire  from  the  formidable 
batteries  on  shore.  The  strength  of 
the  land  fortifications  lies  principally 
on  the  western  side  of  the  fortress,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
large  “Todleben  Fort,”  while  its 
flanks  are  defended  by  the  “Minsk” 
and  “Volynsk”  works.  The  total 
length  of  the  line  of  defence  of  the 
land  fortifications  is  more  than  3 v. 

The  fortress  of  Kertch  is  moreover 
strengthened  by  a very  great  number 
of  casemated  barracks  deeply  covered 
with  earth.  Air  shafts  are  attached  to 
each  of  these  casemates,  which  are 
sufficiently  large  to  hold  a garrison  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  in  perfect 
security  from  projectiles  of  every 
description. 

None  of  the  buildings — not  even  a 
roof  or  chimney— can  be  seen  from  the 
land  side  of  this  apparently  impregna- 
ble fortress,  which  is  mounted  with 
guns  of  very  heavy  calibre. 

Mud  Baths. — Kertch  is  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  mud  baths,  which  are  of 
wonderful  efficacy  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matism and  scrofula.  They  are  kept 
by  a Jewish  doctor,  who  is  highly  re- 
commended. 

Enihale  is  at  the  point  of  the  pen- 
insula, about  7 m.  from  Kertch,  to 
tlie  N.E.  Its  castle  was  built  by  the 
Turks  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
Bosporus. 


From  K(  rtch  the  traveller  will 
either  return  by  lioat  to  Odessa,  or 
continue  his  journey  to  Bostof  on  the 
Don  {vide  next  Kte.)  and  Novocher- 


Eiissia. 
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kask,  and  tlience  up  tlie  Volga  ; or  lie 
may  go  by  steamer  to  the  Caucasus. 

A very  pleasant  and  instructive 
excursion  may  likewise  be  made  from 
Kertch  to  Taman,  the  ancient  Phana- 
goria.  The  steamers  of  the  Kussian 
Black  Sea  Navigation  Company  main- 
tain the  communication. 

The  distance  from  Kertch  to  Sim- 
pheropol  by  post-road  is  201  v. 

Steamers. — The  steamer  for  the  Cau- 
casus leaves  Kertch  on  the  same  day 
that  the  boat  arrives  from  Theodosia, 
so  that  a delightful  excursion  to  the 
grand  coasts  of  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  is  quite  feasible.  The 
steamer  touches  at  Novorossisk, 
Tuapse,  and  Sukhum  Kale,  and  reaches 
Poti  in  about  60  brs.  from  Kertch, 
From  Poti  the  traveller  can  proceed 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Kussian  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  Batiim, 
Trebizond,  and  Constantinople,  thus 
making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  boat  from  Batiim  arrives 
at  Constantinople  in  time  to  catch  the 
iMessageries  steamer  for  Marseilles. 
The  traveller  may  remain  on  board 
these  steamers  while  they  are  in 
harbour,  upon  making  an  arrangement 
with  the  steward  for  his  board, — a 
proceeding  which  he  will  find  more 
reasonable  than  the  charges  at  an  hotel. 

Consulate. — There  is  a British  Consul 
at  Kertch. 


KOUTE  35. 

KERTCH  BY  SEA  OF  AZOF  TO  TAGANROG 
AND  ROSTOF  ON  THE  DON,  AND  THENCE 
BY  THE  DON  TO  TSARITSYN  ON  THE 
VOLGA  VIA  KALATCH. 

Steamers  rnn  twice  a week  between 
Kertch  and  Taganrog.  Fare  Es.19’20. 
Time  occupied  about  10  hours. 

After  coaling  at  Kertch,  the  Crimean 
steamers  proceed  through  the  Straits 


of  Enikale  for  the  ports  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  The  coast  on  either  side  is  un- 
interesting, and  the  sea  is  of  dirty 
colour  and  pea-soup  consistency.  In 
autumn  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
thickly  matted  with  weeds,  but  the 
great  quantity  of  shipping  gives  life 
and  variety  to  the  scene.  The  first 
place  of  stoppage  (in  about  12  hrs. 
from  Kertch)  is 

Berdiansk.  Pop.  15,000.  On  N. 
coast  of  Sea  of  Azof. 

This  maritime  town  was  founded  by 
Prince  Woronzoff  in  1827.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  linseed, 
tallow,  &c. ; also  in  salt,  which  is  raised 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  is  the 
seat  of  a British  Consulate.  As  a sea- 
port it  ranks  next  in  importance  to 
Taganrog,  but  has  more  natural  ad- 
vantages. Foreign  vessels  can  anchor 
within  5 v.  of  the  town,  and  the  road- 
stead is  protected  on  the  E.  by  a spit 
of  sand.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
to  interest  the  traveller  at  Berdiansk. 
In  about  21  hrs.  after  leaving  Kertch 
the  steamer  will  cast  anchor  at 

Mariupol.  For  description  vide 
Rte.  25. 

From  this  unimportant  place  the 
steamer  crosses  over  to  the  opposite 
coast  in  about  6 hrs.  and  stops  for  a 
short  time  at 

Eisk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ei  river, 
on  E.  coast  of  Sea  of  Azof.  Pop. 
29,000. 

Founded  in  1818,  this  town  has 
grown  rapidly  in  population,  to  whom 
ail  immunity  from  taxation  was 
granted  until  the  year  18.19.  It  has  a 
small  trade  in  corn,  wheat,  and  lin- 
seed, and  is  likely  to  become  the  chief 
seaport  for  the  products  of  the  rich 
district  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  anil 
tlie  Caucasus,  in  the  territory  of  which 
it  is  situated.  In  10  or  12  hrs.  the 
steamer  will  have  reached  the  end  of 
her  voyage  at 

Taganrog.  For  description  and  riy. 
communication  vide  Rte.  25. 

During  the  summer  (from  IMay  to 
1th  (16th)  October)  steamers  leave 
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Taganrog  three  times  a week  for  I 
Eostof.  Fare  Es.  21.  Passage  in  about 
G Ill’s. 

Eostof  on  the  Don.  For  descrip- 1 
tion  and  rte.  hy  rail  to  Moscow  vide 
Ete.  26. 

Here  the  traveller  bound  for  tlie  1 
Volga  is  recommended  to  go  at  once  | 
on  board  the  steamer  Avhicli  ascends  i 
the  Don  once  a week  to  Kalatch,  and 
secure  a sofa.  I'he  boats  have  one 
large  cabin  common  to  all  Ist-class 
passengers,  and  one  for  the  2nd  class. 
There  is  also  a ladies’  cabin,  and  a 
deck-liouse  for  the  use  of  the  Ist-class  | 
passengers.  A cabin  with  two  berths 
may,  however,  frequently  be  secured, 
the  charge  for  the  latter  being  50  rs., 
while  the  Ist-class  fare  to  Kalatch  is 
only  17  rs.,  with  the  addition  of  70 
cop.  per  pud  for  any  luggage  in  excess 
of  1 pud.  The  charge  for  living  on 
board  is  1^  r.  a day,  exclusive  of 
wine ; and  a gratuity  to  the  steward 
of  J r.  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  will 
1)8  sufficient.  As  the  steamers  do  not 
run  through  the  night,  the  voyage 
occupies  about  3.}  days,  the  distance 
being  504  v. 

The  Don  (tlie  ancient  Tanai’s)  is  one 
of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Eussia 
in  Europe.  Eising  in  a lake  (Ivan- 
ozero)  in  the  province  of  Tula,  its 
course  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  is 
about  1300  Eng.  m.  in  length.  The 
river  becomes  somewhat  navigable  in  | 
its  middle  course,  between  the  mouth  ; 
of  the  Voronej  river,  and  the  stat.  | 
of  Kachalin,  74  v.  above  Kalatch,  | 
where  it  flows  through  a chalky  forma-  . 
tion.  From  Kachalin  tlie  rt.  bank  ! 
rises  considerably,  exliibiting  strata  of 
the  upper  titiary  formation,  wliilst 
tlie  1.  bank  is  low  and  fi  equently  inun- 
dated in  spring.  The  celebrated  vine- 
yards of  the  Don  stretch  along  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  throughout  its  lower 
course,  which  terminates  in  a delta  a 
little  below  Eostof.  The  utmost  acti- 
vity prevails  on  the  middle  and  lower 
courses  of  the  river.  The  quantity  of 


goods  floated  down  the  Don  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  5 
to  6 millions  of  rubles.  The  fisheries  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  have  been 
a monopoly  of  the  Don  Cossacks  since 
the  17th  centy.  The  yield  of  fish 
becomes  particularly  rich  from  the 
Aksai  station.  The  quantity  of  fish 
annually  taken  cannot  be  less  than 
20,000  tons,  in  addition  to  7 or  8 million 
herrings.  A thousand  pouds  of  caviar 
(160  tons)  are  annunlly  extracted  from 
the  sturgeon,  which  is  the  principal 
fish  caught,  and  of  which  the  great 
mass  is  smoked  on  the  spot.  Fishing 
is  likewise  carried  on  in  winter,  when 
the  fish  taken  through  holes  in  the  ice 
are  allowed  to  freeze,  and  are  carried 
over  the  whole  of  Eussia  in  a frozen 
state. 

The  scenery  of  the  Don  is  not  very 
attractive,  particularly  after  the  month 
of  July,  the  river  being  a mass  of 
brown  water  and  full  of  sandbanks. 
On  either  side,  nothing  but  sandy 
flats  and  arid  steppes  are  visible,  with 
an  occasional  chalk  hill  and  a few 
young  trees  and  stunted  bushes  here 
and  there. 

At  Kalatch,  now  the  most  impor- 
tant wharf  on  the  Don,  although  only 
a collection  of  log  huts,  with  no 
accommodation  whatever  for  travellers, 
rail  will  be  taken  for  Tsaritsyn  on  the 
Volga.  The  railway  was  opened  in 
1861  by  an  American  Company,  but  is 
now  in  the  liands  of  the  Government. 
It  is  well  made,  and  the  carriages  are 
very  comfortable.  The  distance  is  73 
V.,  and  the  fare,  1st  class,  Es.  2’19. 

Tsaritsyn.  For  description  vide 
Ete.  13. 

It  is  best  to  go  on  board  the  Volga 
steamer  at  once  am1  secure  a berth. 
From  Tsaritsyn  the  traveller  can 
either  ascend  the  river  to  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod, or  lie  may  proceed  downwards, 
and  visit  Astrakhan  (295  in.)  and 
Astrabad  on  the  Caspian,  returning  by 
the  same  route.  Vide  Ete.  13  and 
Etes.  in  Sect.  IV. 
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CAUCASUS  AND  ROUTES  TO  PERSIA. 

ROUTES. 


[The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  italics  only  in  those  routes  where  the  places  are  described.] 


ROUTE  PAGE  j 

3G.  St,  Petersburg  or  Moscow  to  j 
Tijlis,  overland,  via  Eostof  i 
oil  the  Don  and  Vladi-  i 
Jcavlmz  ....  392 

37.  Constantinople,  Odessa  or  Cri- 

mea to  the  Caucasus:  by 
sea  to  Poii,  and  thence  by 
rail  to  Tillis  . . . 399 

38.  Astrakhan  to  Tillis,  via  Cas- 

pian and  Petr  of sh  . .401 


ROUTE  PAGE 

39.  Astrakhan  to  Tifli's,  via  Cas- 

pian and  Baliu  . . . 403 

40.  Tillis  to  Teheran,  overland, 

via  Erivan  and  Tabriz  . 405 

41.  Bakii  or  Lenkoran  to  Teheran, 

overland,  via  Enzelli,  Besld, 
Menzil,  and  Kazvin  . . 408 

42.  Astrabad  on  Caspian  to  Tehe- 

ran . . . . . 411 


[Those  who  set  out  to  travel  in  the  Caucasus  should  not  omit  to  provide 
themselves  with  everything  requisite  in  a country  where  the  modern 
appliances  of  civilized  life  are  often  wanting.  The  outfit  should  include 
an  English  saddle,  a portable  bath,  an  air  cushion,  and  a small  cork  bed  ; 
and  a good  supply  of  Persian  powder  should  not  be  forgotten.  A Eob  Eoy 
cuisine,  as  well  as  tea,  brandy,  candles,  and  preserved  meats,  &c.,  should  be 
included  in  the  outfit.  Before  leaving  any  town  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
considerable  number  of  rubles  in  paper  and  small  silver  coin,  wherewith 
to  pay  at  each  station  for  post-horses.  The  hire  of  post-horses  throughout 
the  Caucasus  (except  between  Vladikavkaz  and  Tifiis,  where  it  is  4 cop.), 
is  3 copecks  a verst  for  each  horse ; no  charge  is  made  for  the  cart,  but  tlie 
drivers  expect  a small  iiresent  of  15  to  20  cop.  at  each  stage.  If  two  or  three 
travel  together  with  luggage,  it  is  cheaper  and  certainly  less  uncomfortable 
to  buy  a tarantas,  which  affords  accommodation  at  night  superior  to  that  of  a 
crowded  station  house.  At  the  stations  travellers  will  generally  only  find 
a samovar  or  tea-urn,  and  nothing  but  eggs  and  black  bread  to  eat;  beef 
and  mutton  are  rarely  met  with.  The  utmost  which  the  traveller  will 
obtain  on  his  journey,  except  in  the  towns,  is  very  bad  soup,  or  a fowl 
newly  killed ; vegetables  and  fruit  are  very  scarce.  But  desirable  as  it  is 
that  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  provisioning  of  the  stations,  travel- 
ling in  the  Caucasus  has  a charm  Avhich  fully  compensates  for  privations  and 
causes  them  to  be  forgotten.  Every  faculity  is  given  by  the  Eussian  autho- 
rities to  stranger  tourists.  In  most  parts  of  the  provinces  travelling  is 
perfectly  safe;  and  wherever  it  is  attended  with  danger,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  proceed  Avithout  the  protection  of  a sufficient  guard.  The  climate  is  at 
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all  seasons  very  pleasant,  excepting-  towards  tlie  Persian  frontier  in  the  sum- 
mer months  ; and  no  one  can  possibly  be  disappointed  with  a tour  in  this 

“ beauty’s  native  clime, 

Where  Kaff  is  clad  in  recks  and  crown’d  with  snows  sublime.” 

Pains,  however,  prevail  in  Daghestan  through  April,  May,  and  June. 
August  is  quite  as  hot  and  dry  as  in  Europe,  especially  towards  Persia. 

Tiie  Pussiaii  Ordnance  Survey  of  Caucasia  is  published  on  different  scales 
at  Tiflis.  Kiepert’s  map  should  also  be  procured,  if  N.E.  Turkey  or  N.W. 
Persia  are  to  be  visited.  The  relief  map  in  the  Topographical  Depot  at  Tiflis 
should  be  examined  by  the  tourist. 

The  Caucasus  is  a grand  country  for  the  sportsman.  “ Sporting  in  the 
Caucasus,”  says  Sir  A.  Cimnynghame  * (to  whose  work  the  sportsman 
is  referred  fur  finther  particulars)  “may  be  divided  into  4 heads: — 
stalking  in  the  highest  mountain-ranges  for  the  ibex ; stalking  in  the 
somewhiit  lower  ranges  and  in  the  mountain  for  the  royal  stag ; tracking 
the  smaller  deer,  or  having  both  them  and  the  wild  boar  diiven;  and  lastly, 
small  game  shooting  in  all  its  branches.”  We  may  add  that  pheasants 
are  the  indigenous  birds  of  the  country,  and  may  be  shot  in  considerable 
numbers  throughout  the  Caucasus.] 


PiOUTE  36. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  OR  MOSCOW  TO  TIFLIS, 
OVERLAND,  VIA  ROSTOP  ON  THE  DON 
AND  VLADIKAVKAZ. 

Eor  journey  to  Eostuf  on  the  Don, 
vide  Section  III. 

The  total  length  of  the  rly.  between 
Postof  on  the  Don  and  Vladikavkaz  is 
654  V.  (436  m.).  It  passes  over  a bare 
ste]')pe  country,  dotted  over  with  Cossack 
settlements,  but  the  scenery  becomes 
line  as  the  valley  of  the  Terek  is  a]>- 
proached,  and  Mt.  Elbruz  (18,526  ft. 
above  the  sea),  with  the  Caucasian 
range,  comes  in  sight.  The  principal 
stations  and  their  diitance  from  Postof 
or  Aksai  are  : 

Ekaterinofslcaya,  119  v. 

Kavlcazlcaya,  229  v.  Here  the 
Kuban  r.  will  be  crossed.  It  takes 
its  rise  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Elbruz,  and  | 


falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  without 
being  navigable  by  steamers. 

Kuhanskaya,  274  v.  (183  m.). 

Armavir,  291  v.  (194  m.). 

[F  rom  either  of  the  two  latter  sta- 
tions travellers  may  reach  the  town  of 

Stavropol,  distant  about  70  v. 
Pop.  24,000. 

This  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus.  Founded 
in  1776  as  a military  station.  Stavro- 
pol is  a very  neat-looking  town,  with 
a Cathedral  which  stands  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2004  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  a shady  Boulevard 
1 m.  in  length,  and  a Puhlic  Garden 
very  prettily  laid  out,  and  where  a 
baud  plays  in  summer.  There  are 
also  no  fewer  than  160  juivate  orchards 
and  gardens  within  the  town.] 

Nevinnomyskaya,  367  v.  (242  m.). 
The  r.  here  is  the  Kuban.  It  is 
formed  liy  several  streams  which  take 
their  rise  in  Mt.  Elbruz,  and  falls  into 
the  Black  Sea  after  running  a course 
of  about  400  m.  A post-road  runs 
hence  to  Stavropol,  distant  about  SO  v. 


Black  Sea,  Caucasus,  and  Caspian.”  J.  I\Iurray,  1812. 


Bussia, 
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[This  is  the  stat.  for  the  town  of 

PiATiGOESK,  distant  50  v.  (Pop. 
9000),  famed  for  its  mineral  waters, 
and  connected  with  the  stat.  by  an  ex- 
cellent macadamized  road. 

The  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
bare  and  featureless  plain,  but  is  ren- 
dered pretty  by  its  position  on  the 
slopes  of  an  isolated  hill,  Mashuka  by 
name,  and  3260  ft.  high.  The  Pod- 
kumok  r.  flows  round  the  southern  base 
of  the  hill.  The  Hotel  (kept  by  an 
Italian)  and  the  best  quarter  of  the 
town,  are  sufficiently  liigh  to  com- 
mand a noble  panorama  of  the  snowy 
chain,  from  Elbruz  to  the  more  dis- 
tant summits  of  Dikhtaii  (16,924  ft.). 
The  attractions  of  the  town  are,  how- 
ever, not  very  great.  There  is  only 
one  long  straggling  street,  and  a shop 
quarter  on  a dusty  slope,  with  half- 
finished  arcades  ending  in  bare  open 
spaces.  Some  villas  on  the  hill-side 
improve  slightly  the  appearance  of  the 
town.  The  principid  bath-houses,  and 
the  gardens  which  surround  them,  are 
situated  in  a sheltered  hullow,  on  the 
side  of  Mashuka.  A long  boulevard, 
shaded  by  a double  avenue  of  trees, 
leads  up  to  the  bath  buildings,  which 
are  fitted  up  with  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort. The  gardens  are  well  laid  out, 
provided  with  numerous  seats,  adorned 
with  summer-houses  and  with  some 
curious  statues  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  country.  On  one 
side  of  a grotto,  just  behind  the  Fublic 
Library  and  Heading  Room,  stands  a 
brazen  tablet,  on  which  is  recorded 
the  expedition  of  General  Emmanuel 
to  the  foot  of  Elbruz  in  1829,  the 
attempt  and  failure  of  the  German 
savants  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  siqi- 
posed  success  of  Killar,  a Circassian, 
in  effecting  that  object.  Mr.  Fresh- 
field’s  feat  has  not  yet  been  recorded  in 
a similar  manner.’^  The  handsomest 

* The  first  authentic  ascent  of  Mounts  El- 
bruz and  Kazbek  was  made  by  Mr.  1).  W. 
Freshtield  and  his  companions,  in  1868.  His 
excellent  work,  “ I he  Central  Caucasus  and 
Bashan”  (Longmans  & Co.,  1869),  has  been 
largely  used  in  this  Section,  and  should  be 
consultt'd  by  all  would-be  explorers  of  the 
Caucasian  chain. 


-PiatigorsJc. 

building  connected  with  the  waters  is 
the  Elizabeth  Gallery,  a long  arcade, 
from  beneath  the  pillars  of  which  a fine 
view  of  the  town  und  the  jilain  below 
is  obtained.  Mt.  Mashuka  may  be  as- 
cended by  a zigzag  path,  shaded  with 
thick  oak  copses.  The  carriage-road 
along  its  base  forms  a pleasant  after- 
noon’s drive.  Travellers  should  visit 
the  sulphur  spring,  called  the  Froval, 
a natural  grotto,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted funnel,  with  a deep  well  of 
sulphur  water. 

The  first  regular  bath-house  was 
erected  in  1819,  and  the  town  was 
built  between  that  date  and  1830, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  which  has  done  much 
towards  making  Piatigorsk  a national 
bathing-place.  The  mineral  waters 
of  the  Caucasus  comprehend,  however, 
three  other  groups  of  sources — Je'lez- 
novodsh  (ferruginous  springs),  Essen- 
tuhy  (alkaline),  and  Kislovodsk  (acidu- 
lated carbonic  springs). 

The  latter  place  may  be  made  the 
object  of  a day  s excursion  from  Piati- 
gorsk, by  omnibus  or  carriage.  The 
distance  is  40  v.,  and  Essentuky  is 
passed  on  the  way  (17  v.). 

Kislovodsk  lies  in  a narrow  glen, 
surrounded  by  low  hills,  which  deprive 
it  of  any  extensive  view;  it  owts  its 
only  claim  to  beauty  to  the  rich  vege- 
tation with  which  the  care  of  succes- 
sive governors,  aided  by  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  has  endowed  it. 
A fine  avenue  of  poplars  leads  up  to 
the  building,  which  covers  the  Narzan, 
or  “ giant’s  draught.”  A long  arcade, 
open  on  the  S.  to  the  sunshine,  offers  a 
promenade  to  the  patients;  the  baths 
occupy  portions  of  the  same  building, 
and  there  is  a small  swimming-bath, 
with  numerous  se|)arate  ones,  in  all  of 
which  the  arrangements  are  of  the  best 
description.  The  par/.:  is  a favourite 
summer  resort,  owing  to  its  shade  and 
coolness.  There  are  also  very  pretty 
walks  in  the  woods  on  either  bank  of 
the  little  stream  which  runs  through 
the  glen,  for  at  least  a mile  above  the 
Hotel  de  la  Couronne. 

Jeleznovodsk  lies  16  v.  to  the  N.N.W. 
of  Piatigorsk,  in  a valley  which  divides 
the  Beslitau  M'b  from  Jeleznaya  M". 
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It  has  also  a large  bathing  establish- 
ment and  a line  park]. 

ProlMadnaya,  555  y.  (B70  m.). 

Vladikavkaz,  654  v.  (Pop.  4000). 
Hotel:  The  Posting  or  Club  House; 
tolerable  accommodation,  but  dear. 
There  is  another  inn  kept  by  Ivanolf  ; 
also  poor. 

This  town,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  is  prettily  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Terek  r.,  which  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  joined  together  by  a 
stone  bridge.  On  the  it.  bank  of  the 
Tt-rek  is  the  frtress,  built  in  1837. 
Vladikavkaz  was  founded  in  1784,  for 
the  protection  of  the  military  road  to 
Georgia.  It  is  obviously  important  as 
a military  position,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a large  force  which,  with 
its  officers  and  other  government  of- 
hcials,  imparts  some  gaiety  and  bustle 
to  the  place.  Parallel  with  the  river 
is  a boulevard  a mile  long  ; the  govern- 
ment buildings  are  handsome,  and  the 
town  also  boasts  of  a theatre.  When  not 
hidden  in  clouds,  the  Caucasian  range 
yields  an  imposing  view  from  Vladi- 
kavkaz, and  the  Terek,  rattling  over 
its  stony  bed,  brings  towards  the  plains 
a cooler  air,  which  the  traveller  will 
tind  very  grateful. 

Travellers  having  time  to  spare 
should  visit  the  Osset  and  Ingrush 
villages  of  Olcjinsk  and  Bazhldn,  on 
the  Kambilefka,  a tributary  of  the 
Terek,  14  v.  from  Vladikavkaz. 

The  traveller  who  despises  the 
telega,  or  common  cart,  will  have  to 
hire  a tarantas  or  carriage,  and  to  lay 
in  a stock  of  tea,  sugar,  and  other  re- 
quisites, for  very  little  beyond  black 
bread  is  obtainable  on  the  road  to  Tiflis, 
although  tolerable  sleeping  accommo- 
dation, and  even  wine,  will  be  found 
at  the  posting-stations,  which  are  sub- 
stantial stone  buildings  with  verandahs, 
bow-windows,  and  sometimes  a bil- 
liard-room. There  is  a regular  service 
of  omnibuses  between  Vladikavkaz 
and  Tiflis — a distance  of  Jf8f  v.  (133 
m.),  but  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
procure  seats  unless  engaged  before- 
liand.  The  existence  of  a railway  to 
Vladikavkaz  will,  however,  in  all  pro- 


bability improve  the  posting  arrange- 
ments. The  cost  of  posting  is  4 cop. 
per  V.  and  per  horse,  and  there  are 
moreover  several  tolls  to  pay  on  the 
road. 

The  stations  are  as  follows 

Balta,  12J  v.  About  10  v.  from 
Vladikavkaz  the  pass  of  Dariel  begins 
to  open  out  and  the  view  becomes 
very  fine. 

Lars,  16  V.  A large  post-station 
with  many  rooms,  fitted  up  in  the 
usual  rough  style  common  to  the  whole 
of  Eussia.  After  a drive  of  about 
6 V.  the  rushing  Terek  will  be  crossed 
by  a wooden  bridge.  The  famous 
Dariel  gorge  (the  ancient  Fortse  Cau- 
easix)  lies  about  half-way  between  this 
stat.  and  the  next.  After  passing 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  ravine,  the 
Fort  of  Dariel  comes  into  view— a 
low  brick  building,  loopholed  for  mus- 
ketry, and  commanding,  by  means  of 
two  projecting  towers,  the  narrow  pass. 
It  is  not  large,  but  is  strongly  built, 
and  although  commanded  by  steep 
mountains,  an  enemy  could  not  draw 
any  cannon  up  their  sides.  There  is 
a bar  across  the  road  at  this  point,  and 
travellers  are  called  upon  to  exhibit 
their  papers,  particularly  the  receipt 
given  at  the  bridge  near  Vladikavkaz. 
From  the  fort  the  ascent  becomes  very 
rapid,  and  the  Terek  falls  in  a succes- 
sion of  cascades. 

Kazheh,  15|  v.  Here  a magnificent 
view  will,  on  a clear  day,  be  obtained 
of  Mt.  Kazbek,  which  is  16,546  ft. 
above  the  Black  Sea.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Freshfield,  who,  with  two  companions, 
made  a daring  ascent  of  the  mountain 
in  18(i8 — the  first  real  ascent  that  had 
ever  been  made — says: — “From  the 
earliest  time  Kazbek  has  taken  a place 
in  history,  and  has  somewhat  unfairly 
robbed  its  true  sovereign,  Elbruz,  of 
public  attention.  Situated  beside,  and 
almost  overhanging  the  glen  through 
which  for  centuries  the  great  high  road 
from  Europe  into  Asia  has  passed,  it 
forces  itself  on  the  notice  of  every 
passer  by.  The  traveller — who,  even 
if  blessed  with  a clear  day,  sees  Elbruz 
only  as  a huge  white  cloud  on  the 
southern  horizon,  as  he  jolts  over  the 
weary  steppe — is  forced  to  pass  almost 
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within  reach  of  the  avalanches  that 
fall  from  his  more  obtrusive  rival.  It 
is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  why 
Kazbek  has  become  thus  famous ; wiiy 
the  mass  of  crag  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  so  conspicuous  from  the  first 
station,  is  made  the  scene  of  Prome- 
thens’  torment;  or  why  a later  super- 
stition declares  that  amongst  these 
rocks  a rope,  visible  only  to  the  elect, 
gives  access  to  a holy  grot,  in  which 
are  preserved  the  tent  of  Abraham, 
the  cradle  of  Christ,  and  other  sacred 
relics.” 

A splendid  view  of  Mt.  Kazl^ek 
may  be  obtained  from  an  ancient 
Armenian  church  perched  on  a lofty 
brow%  1500  ft.  above  the  village.  This 
edifice  is  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  inhabitants  and  is  made  an  object 
of  pilgrimage.  Horses  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  village  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  excursion,  at  a charge  of 
about  Rs.  2 for  each  horse.  It  takes 
about  f of  an  hour  to  get  to  the  ch., 
which  is  of  stone  and  of  most  pic- 
turesque architecture,  being  beauti- 
fully and  elaborately  worked  in  curious 
arabesque  and  other  designs. 

Travellers  should  also  visit  the 
village  of  the  Osset  tribe  at  Kazbek. 

Returning  to  the  post-house  the 
traveller  will  continue  his  journey, 
and  will  pass,  half-way  between  Kaz- 
bek and  Kobi.  a small  hamlet  called 
Sion.  The  scenery  in  the  valley  of 
the  Terek  is  very  wild  and  desolate 
and  entirely  difterent  from  that  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  pass.  The  traveller  will 
see  nothing  but  treeless  valleys,  bold 
rocks,  slopes  of  forbidding  steepness 
(even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  those  of  the 
Alps),  and  stone-built  villages  scarcely 
dRtinguishable  from  the  neighbouring 
crags,  but  for  the  one  or  two  towers  of 
defence  which  rise  above  the  cluster- 
ing hovels. 

Kohi,  18J  V.,  the  last  village  on  the  X. 
side  of  the  range,  is  strikingly  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  glen  joins  the 
valley  of  the  Terek.  A liigh  clitf 
shelters  the  i)ost-house,  and  the  summit 
of  Kazbek  is  hidden  from  view  by 
massive  buttresses.  Mr.  Freshfield 
states  that  although  the  descent 
on  the  N.  side  (/.  e.  travelling  from 


Tiflis)  into  the  valley  of  the  Terek  is 
one  of  only  1500  feet,  yet  that  it  “•  must 
be  very  dangerous  in  spring,  as  the 
way  lies  down  a deep  glen  choked  at 
the  bottom  -with  the  remains  of  enor- 
mous avalanches,  which  in  more  than 
one  place  still  buried  the  track,  oblig- 
ing a passage  to  be  cut  through 
them.” 

Giidaur,  14^  v.  Here  the  traveller 
will  reach  a group  of  houses,  consist- 
ing of  barracks,  a station,  and  a way- 
side  inn,  perched  on  the  mountain- 
side about  1000  feet  below  the  pass, 
and  filling  the  place  of  the  “ hospice  ” 
on  an  Alpine  road,  d'he  pass  over 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  leading  from 
Europe  into  Asia  is  called  Kreatovaya 
Gora,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Cross,  the 
ordinary  name  of  “ Dariel  ” road,  says 
the  authority  whom  we  so  frequently 
quote,  is  only  so  far  appropriate,  that 
the  defile  of  Dariel  is  the  most  striking 
natural  feature  between  Vladikafkaz 
and  Tiflis.  There  is  little  distant 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  on 
which  is  a stone  refuge.  The  descent 
on  the  8,  side  of  the  range  down  a 
slope  broken  by  cliffs  is  more  abrupt 
than  any  Alpine  carriage-pass,  except, 
says  j\Ir.  Freshfield,  the  wonderful 
zigzags  beside  the  Madesino  Fall,  on 
the  8.  of  the  Splugen. 

3Ileti,  15  V.  This  station  is  one  of 
the  most  frequented  and  best  provided 
on  the  road.  Between  it  and  the 
next  station  the  road  runs  along  a 
valley  which  lies  at  the  foot  of,  and 
runs  W some  way  parallel  to,  the  main 
chain.  Scattered  hamlets  and  noble 
trees  will  be  seen  dotted  on  the  slopes, 
the  low  or  wooded  buttresses  of  the 
mountains  being  beautifully  shaped, 
and  the  higher  ridges  rising  9000  to 
10,000  ft.,  and  often  ending  in  peaks 
of  bold  outline.  Picturesque  glimpses 
of  the  snowy  chain  open  up  from  time 
to  time  up  side  glens,  and  render  the 
scenery  as  grand  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Entering  a defile  the  traveller  will 
emerge  at 

Fasanaur,  18  v.  There  is  a Rus- 
sian ch.  here  of  no  architectural  beauty. 
The  road  now  luns  down  a narrow 
valley,  with  castles  and  towers  on  its 
slopes.  The  vegetation,  says  IMr. 
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Freshfield,  from  wliom  Ave  still  co- 
piously extract,  “is  richer  than  that 
of  a Swiss,  but  the  rocks  are  not  so 
bold  as  those  of  an  Italian,  Alpine 
valley  ” Both  this  station  and  the  next 
are  on  the  Aragva  r.,  a tributary  of 
the  Kiir,  full  of  fine  salmon  (probably 
bull-trout.)  The  fisheries  are  leased 
from  the  Crown. 

In  fine  Aveather  excursions  should 
be  made  to  the  villages  of  the  Hes- 
sur  tribes  in  the  mountains.  The 
Hessurs  claim  descent  from  a body 
of  Crusaders  Avho  are  believed  to  have 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  Caucasus. 

Ananur,  21  v.  This  station  stands 
.at  the  mouth  of  a glen,  on  a tongue 
of  rock  projecting  from  Avhich  is  a 
most  picturesque  group  of  buildings, 
consisting  of  2 old  chs.  and  a belfry, 
enclosed  by  battlemented  Avails  and 
toAvers.  The  larger  and  more  modern 
eh.  is  decorated  externally  Avith  large 
and  elaborately  carved  crosses  and 
scul]jtures,  of  trees  Avith  animals  feed- 
ing on  their  branches.  A village 
clusters  round  the  foot  of  the  fortified 
mound,  in  a very  pretty  position  at  the 
foot  of  tAvo  torrents.  There  is  a 
beautiful  bridle-path  from  here  to 
Kalihetia,  by  Avay  of  Tioneti  and  Alih- 
meti.  The  journey  may  be  performed 
in  2 days.  Ascending  the  glen  and 
crossing  a ridge  Avooded  to  the  sum- 
mit Avith  fine  park-like  timber,  the 
traveller  Avill  arrive  at 

IJushet,  16f  V.  The  post-house 
stands  by  the  side  of  a hollow,  but  the 
toAvn  from  Avhich  it  tnkes  its  name  lies 
oil  a sloping  hill-side  at  a distance  of 
1 V.  to  the  rt. 

The  toAvn  of  Dushet  existed  in  the 
13th  centy.  and  in  the  17th  and  18th 
cents,  it  Avas  the  residence  of  the  eris- 
tafs  of  Aragva,  Avho  by  their  rebellion 
against  the  Tsar  of  Georgia,  fre- 
quently caused  the  toAvn  to  be  devns- 
tated.  It  Avas  burnt  doAvn  in  1688  by 
the  Tsar  George,  and  in  1755  it  Avas 
occupied  by  Omar,  Khan  of  the  Avars, 
Avho  invaded  Georgia;  but  the  toAvn 
Avas  soon  after  recaptured  by  Heraclius 
If.,  Avho  made  his  son  Vakhtang  gover- 
nor of  the  province.  In  1803  Vakh- 
tang emigrated  to  Bussia,  and  from 
that  time  Dushet  became  a liussiau 


toAvn.  It  has  now  a pop.  of  about 
3000,  principally  Armenian.  The 
most  ancient  cli.  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Avith  an  image  of  St.  Gregory  Nianzin, 
iu  honour  of  Avhich  there  is  an  annual 
procession  through  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Near  it  is  a 3-storied  tower, 
the  only  remains  of  an  old  palace. 
The  fortress  is  likewise  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  Avithin  it  is  a house 
Avhich  Avas  built  by  Vakhtang  in  the 
18th  centy. 

Tsilhan,  17f  v.  This  stat.  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a fertile  basin  encir- 
cled by  Avell  AVooded  hills. 

Mtslilie'ta,  14f  v.  This  is  a village  at 
the  junction  of  the  Aragva  Avith  the 
Kill’.  It  lies  on  a small  plain  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains  pierced 
by  glens.  The  road  to  Kiitais  branches 
off  from  it.  At  a distance  of  2 v.  from 
it  is  a stone  bridge,  built  in  1841,  on 
the  site  of  a Roman  bridge  throAvn  over 
the  river  by  Pompey  during  his  pur- 
suit of  Mithridates.  The  buttresses 
of  the  old  bridge  are  still  visible. 
Although  at  present  only  a poor  vil- 
lage, Mtskheta  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  settlements  in  the  Caucasus. 
Georgian  chronicles  call  it  the  most 
ancient  toAvn  in  the  Avorld.  It  is 
asserted  to  have  been  founded  by 
Mtskhetos,  son  of  Kartlos,  Avho  lived 
in  the  5th  generation  after  Noah.  It 
is,  hoAvever,  knoAvn  to  have  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  centy.,  and 
to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Tsars 
of  Georgia  until  a.d.  499,  Avhen  the 
capital  Avas  removed  to  Tiflis.  It 
received  its  last  bloAV  from  Tamerlane, 
and  the  difficulty  of  defending  it 
against  enemies  covetous  of  its  riches 
was  so  great,  that  the  Georgian  kings 
resolved  to  alloAV  it  to  fall  into  decay. 
Numerous  remains  of  churches,  houses, 
and  royal  and  episcopal  palaces, 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Kur 
and  Aragva  and  on  neighbouring  hills, 
attest  the  former  greatness  and  splen- 
dour of  Mtskhela.  The  toAvn  Avas  more 
l^ai  ticularly  celebrated  for  its  cathedra  I 
(ledicat('d  to  the  12  Apostles,  and 
founded  in  a.d.  328  by  the  Tsar 
Marian  on  the  very  spot  on  which  our 
Saviour’s  robe,  brouglit  from  Golgotha 
by  a JeAV,  Avas  found  buried.  In 
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A.D.  878  Mitlirldates  caused  the  wooden 
ch.,  built  by  Marian  on  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  to  bo  replaced  by  a 
stone  edifice,  which  was  120  years 
later  restored  by  the  Tsar  Vakhtang 
Gurgaslan,  who  was  crowned  in  it.  In 
1318  the  ch.  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Tsar  George.  It  was 
subsequently  almost  razed  to  the 
ground  by  Tamerlane,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  centy.  Alexander  I.,  Tsar 
of  Georgia,  caused  it  to  be  built  up 
again.  Another  earthquake  damaged 
the  cupola  in  the  16th  centy.,  but 
these  damages,  and  others  which  super- 
vened, were  repaired  by  the  Tsaritsa 
Marianna  and  by  the  Tsar  Vakhtang, 
who,  as  already  stated,  took  refuge  in 
Kussia.  This  interesting  edifice  stands 
close  to  the  post-road  and  is  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  AVithin  it  will 
be  seen  a pillar  which  has  been  erected 
over  the  lOots  of  a cedar  that  sprang 
up  over  the  grave  of  Sidonia,  the  sister 
of  the  Je^v  who  brought  our  Saviour’s 
robe  from  Golgotha,  and  who  died 
immediately  after  tearing  out  of  her 
brother's  hands  the  sacred  relic  which 
was  thereupon  buried  with  her.  This 
pillar  once  possessed  the  miraculous 
faculty  of  supplying  the  holy  chrism 
through  its  pores.  The  robe  was,  how- 
ever, seized  by  Shah  Abbas,  and  sent 
oy  him  as  a present  to  the  Tear  Boris 
Godunof  of  Moscow,  who  deposited  it 
in  the  Cath.  of  the  Assumption,  where 
a portion  of  it  is  still  shown.  The 
Ikonostas,  which  is  well  preserved,  is 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  paintings 
with  which  it  is  adorned.  Many  of 
the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of 
Georgia  are  buried  at  Mtskheta,  viz., 
George  XII.,  the  last  Tsar  of  that 
country  (1800) ; the  Tsaritsa  Anna 
Abashidse  (1749) ; the  Tsaritsa  Ta- 
mara, consort  of  George  XI.  (1084)  ; 
the  Tsaritsa  Kodama  (1679);  Anto- 
nins I.  (1788);  Domentius  II.  (1676); 
the  Tsaritsa  Marianna  (1680) ; the 
princes  lUukhranski  and  Oibeliani; 
the  patriarch  of  Georgia,  and  others. 
There  are  many  ancient  MSS.  in  the 
Library  attached  to  this  Gath.,  which 
was  externally  renovated  in  1865.  The 
large  epi.^copal  Church  of  SamUivro, 


built  in  the  4th  centy.,  is  equal  to 
the  cath.  in  beauty.  On  the  top  of  a 
green  hill  will  be  seen  a large  Convent 
and  churches  (renovated  in  1865).  A 
mystic  chain  is  supjDosed  to  have  once 
extended  in  mid-air  between  this  con- 
vent and  the  tower  of  the  cath.,  and 
to  have  served  as  a means  of  mutual 
communication  for  the  saints  of  either 
ch.  There  is  also  an  Armenian  cdi., 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  close  to  the 
village  and  to  the  N.  will  be  seen  the 
remains  of  a fortress  locally  called 
Natsikhvari,  A gieat  many  pilgrims 
vifcit  Mtskheta  on  the  l-13th  October. 
Some  curious  rock  chambers  wdll  like- 
wise be  seen  in  the  hill-side  near  the 
village. 

The  scenery  at  this  part  of  the  road 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  lower 
Himalayas,  and  although  wanting  in 
the  giaiideurof  the  upper  mountains, 
is  nevertheless  very  luxuriant.  The 
road  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  high 
blufis  wdiich  border  the  Aragva  r.  as 
it  rushes  over  its  stony  bed  to  join  the 
Kur. 

Th^re  is  a station  at  Mtskheta  of  the 
Poti  Tiflis  Ely.  (vide  next  Kte.).  The 
traveller,  however,  who  prefers  tire 
post-road  will  drive  through  seveial 
villagt  s on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kiir, 
and  at  a distance  of  about  15  v.  from 
Mtskhe'ta,  where  the  hills  retire  and  the 
Kiir  bend  southwards,  will  obtain  a 
fine  view  of 


Tiflis,  20  v.  Pop.  62,000.  The  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Imperial  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Hotels  : H.  du  Caucase,  opposite  the 
theatre  (to  be  preferred,  being  kept  by 
M.  Martin,  a most  civil  and  obliging 
landlord) ; II.  de  I’Europe,  at  the  back 
of  the  theatre,  also  very  good  and 
recommended. 

Conveyances.  — Excellent  phaetons 
and  drojkies  may  be  hired  by  the 
hour. 

History. — Tiflis  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  since  the  year  419,  when  the 
Georgian  rnonarchs  made  it  their  resi- 
! dcmce.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
mineral  springs  which  it  cemtains. 
1 What  is  now  calLd  Georgia  was  an- 
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Boute  36. — Tiflis. 


ciently  known  as  Iberia,  lying  between 
Colchis  and  Albania.  The  capital  of 
Iberia  was  Zelissa,  Iberia  was  not 
subjected  to  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  it  is  first  mentioned  in  Western 
history  when  Pompey  penetrated 
through  it  to  Albania,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  formed  part  of  the  Eoman 
empire  from  the  time  of  Pompey,  and 
Avas  afterwards  long  the  theatre  of 
contest  between  the  Lower  Empire  and 
the  Persians.  From  the  8th  centy.,  or 
still  earlier  according  to  the  records, 
dates  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bagratides,  which  fiourished  till  the 
year  1801,  when  Georgia  became  a 
Eussian  province.  The  Bagratides 
Avere  at  that  time  the  oldest  reign- 
ing family  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the 
Avorld.  They  asserted  their  descent 
from  King  David  of  Israel.  Prince 
Bagration,  so  distinguished  in  tlie  Avar 
of  1812,  and  who  fell  at  Borodino, 
Avas  the  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Georgia.  Heraclius,  the  last  king  of 
Georgia,  Avas  forced  to  quit  his  capital 
on  the  apprnach  of  Aga  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  first  Kajar  ruler  of  Pei-isia. 
At  his  death  he  left  his  kingdom 
under  the  protection  of  Eussia,  and  it 
Avas  shortly  after  incorporated  with  the 
Empire. 

Topography,  &c. — The  town,  which 
is  picturesquely  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Kiir,  a noble  and  rapid 
stream,  Avith  a distant  vieAV  of  Mount 
Kazbek  and  of  the  mountain  cliain 
of  ihe  Caucasus,  presents  a mixture  of 
Oriental  and  European  types.  It  has 
a boulevard  Avith  shops  on  either  side, 
and  Avith  the  principal  public  build- 
ings along  it.  There  a few  otlier  Euro- 
pean streets,  which  are,  however,  partly 
unpaved  and  therefore  almost  always 
either  very  dusty  or  very  muddy.  The 
priucii^al  l)uilding  is  a covered  square 
bazaar,  with  rows  of  shops  round  it, 
and  Avith  the  opera-house  in  the  centre. 
The  interior  of  the  theatre  is  very 
handsome.  The  palace  of  the  Imperial 
Lieutenant  overlooks  the  boulevard, 
and  is  a splendid  and  extensive  build- 
ing Avith  a large  garden  attached  to 
it.  Opposite  to  it  is  a Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  very  skilfully  arranged 
by  its  eminent  curator,  lir.  Eadde. 


Specimens  of  the  geology,  natural 
history,  the  costumes  and  household 
articles  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  are  grouped  together 
as  effectively  as  the  limited  space  will 
allow.  The  most  striking  object  is  a 
magnificent  “ auruch  ” from  tlie  moun- 
tains W.  of  Elbruz.  Tavo  very  well 
stuffed  tigers  from  Lenkoran  occupy 
the  middle  of  a room,  round  Avhich  are 
grouped  bears,  chamois,  and  bouque- 
tins  from  the  Caucasus. 

The  houses  of  the  chief  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  Tifiis,  scattered 
over  the  town,  are  handsomely  built. 
The  chief  resort  in  the  afternoon  is 
the  large  public  garden  overlooking 
the  Kur,  beyond  the  German  colony, 
which  is  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Kiir  is  crossed  Avithin  the  town  by 
several  bridges,  the  principal  of  which 
Avas  built  by  Prince  Woronzoff,  when 
Lieutenant  of  the  Caucasus.  A statue 
of  the  prince  stands  at  one  end  of  it. 
The  monum-^nt  at  the  entrance  to  the 
city  commemorates  a carriage  accident 
Avhich  befel  the  Emperor  on  his  visit 
to  Tiflis.  Most  of  the  Europeans  resi- 
dent in  Tiflis  are  Germans  and  French- 
men. The  former,  now  Eussian  sub- 
jects, are  descended  from  refugees  who 
quitted  Wurtemberg  in  order  to  enjoy 
religious  liberty.  The  German  colony 
is  a model  of  neatness  and  prosperity. 
There  are  several  other  German  vil- 
lages E.  of  Tiflis.  Many  of  the  resi- 
dent Frenchmen  visit  the  Trans-Cau- 
casian i^rovinces  every  year  to  purchase 
silkworms,  nut-wood,  &c.  The  va- 
riety of  costumes  to  be  seen  at  Tiflis 
is  very  great  and  interesting.  The 
Circassian  and  Daghestan  dresses  are 
more  particularly  picturesque.  The 
Persian  population,  Avhich  is  very  con- 
siderable, is  confined  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  toAvn,  Avhere  Avhole  streets 
and  bazaars  are  filled  Avith  their 
houses  and  shops.  Some  of  the  Ar- 
menian shoqjs  ill  the  Silver  Bow  are 
very  interesting.  Articles  in  gold  and 
silver,  beautifully  Avorked,  and  small 
turquoises,  are  among  the  purchases 
which  the  traveller  should  make  ; but 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
Armenian  traders  generally  ask  three 
times  as  much  as  they  intend  to  take. 


Eussia. 
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Tlie  shops  of  the  armourers  and  fur- 
riers offer  great  attraction.  Travellers 
are  also  recommended  to  visit  the  Topo- 
gro.pMcal  Depot,  where  excellent  maps 
of  the  countries  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  so-called  “ five 
verst  map”  is  the  best  one  for  the 
tourist.  The  mineral  baths  are  situated 
in  the  Persian  quarter  of  the  town. 
An  excellent  view  of  the  whole  city 
may  he  obtained  from  the  old  walls 
above  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

The  city  is  not  fortified,  but  on  its 
N.  side  are  very  extensive  arsenals  in 
which  guns,  ammunition,  harness,  and 
clothing  are  manufactured. 

The  principal  military  arsenal,  how- 
ever, is  at  Alexandropol,  on  the  frontier 
with  Turkey. 

Tlie  climate  of  Tiflis  is  very  mild 
and  pleasant  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
it  is  intensely  hot.  It  is  in  fact  de- 
serted at  that  season  for  the  watering- 
places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

East  of  Tiflis  is  the  district  of 
Kahetia,  which  produces  the  wine  of 
that  name.  It  is  of  2 descriptions,  red 
and  white,  and  is  much  esteemed 
throughout  Trans-Caucasia.  Not  made 
with  a view  to  being  long  preserved, 
it  has  not  l)een  much  exported, 
although  travellers  will  find  it  at 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  As  it  is 
kept  in  skins  made  tight  with  naphtha, 
it  has  generally  a slight  tlavour  of 
leather  and  petroleum.  It  is  cheap, 
but  foreign  wines,  and  indeed  all 
foreign  articles,  are  very  dear  in 
Georgia : English  porter,  for  instance, 
being  sold  at  the  rate  of  2 rs.  a bottle. 

The  river  Kur  is,  like  its  affluent 
the  Aragva,  well  stocked  with  a kind 
of  salmon  (probably  bull-trout).  Sir  A. 
Cunynghame  was  told  that  they  freely 
take  a live  bait,  and  that  the  best 
place  for  sport  w^as  some  miles  above 
the  city. 


Travellers  bound  eastward  from 
Titlis  may  proceed  direct  by  Julfa  and 
Tabriz,  or  join  the  Caspian  steamer  at 
Eerbend  or  Bakin  Eor  journey  by 
rail  to  Poti,  vide  next  lite. 


KOUTE  37. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  ODESSA,  OR  CRIMEA  TO 

THE  CAUCASUS  .’  BY  SEA  TO  POTI,  AND 

THENCE  BY  RAIL  TO  TIFLIS. 

There  is  a weekly  service  of  steamers 
(belonging  to  the  Pussian  Black  Sea 
Nav.  Company)  betw^een  Constanti- 
nople and  Batiim,  touching  at  various 
other  ports.  The  entire  voyage  is  per- 
formed in  about  4 days.  At  Batiim 
passengers  are  transferred  to  steamers 
of  light  draught.  Fare  to  Poti  from 
Constantinople  Bs.  40. 

The  steamers  of  the  Kussian  Black 
Sea  Nav.  Co.  that  run  once  a w'C’ek 
betw^een  Odessa  and  the  ports  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  Caucasus,  terminate 
their  voyages  at  Poti.  The  entire 
voyage  from  Odessa  is  performed  in 
about  5 days,  but  from  Kertch  to  Poti 
the  time  occiqiied  is  only  about  2§ 
days.  Fare  from  Odessa  to  Poti,  in- 
clusive of  provisions  Ks.  38,  and  from 
Kertch  Es.  20.50. 

Poti.  Pop.  3000.  (Hotels : Jaquot’s, 
H.  Colchide  is  the  best ; there  are 
many  others. 

Topography,  fi'c. — Poti  is  a fortified 
town  and  harbour,  and  lies  scat- 
tered at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kion, 
the  ancient  Phasis,  on  tlie  Cauca- 
sian coast  of  tlie  Black  Sea.  The 
town  is  composed  of  a collection 
of  wooden  houses  surrounded  by  a 
forest.  The  principal  drawback  to*  its 
development  is  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eion,  wdiich  prevents  most  ves- 
sels from  entering  the  river,  and  where 
it  is  very  often  so  rough  as  to  make 
all  communication  between  the  shore 
and  the  shipj)ing  outside  impossible. 

The  climate  of  Poti  is  disagreeable, 
and  fever  prevails  during  the  summer 
months.  Travellers  should  take  caie 
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not  to  spend  more  tlian  a day  in  it,  as 
the  risk  of  catcliing  a fever  is  very 
great.  The  marshy  forests  which 
surround  Poti  throw  out  most  dan- 
gerous fogs  which  produce  ague,  and 
tire  houses  are  infested  by  noxious 
vermin,  the  most  impure  of  which 
are  so  common  that  the  residents 
keep  a wash  ready  prepared  to  purify 
tiiemselves  from  their  attacks. 

The  old  walls  of  Poti  have  been 
demolished,  with  the  exception  of  a 
gate  which  has  been  left  as  a monu- 
ment of  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 
It  has  been  surmoimted  by  a clock- 
tower,  and  it  exhibits  a maible  slab 
with  the  name  of  Colonel  Posevski, 
who  took  the  fortress  of  Poti  by  storm 
in  1828.  It  had  previously  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Ilussians  in  1812,  but 
was  restored  under  the  treaty  of  Bu- 
charest. There  is  a j>ar/c,  laid  out  in 
imitation  of  Virginia  Water. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Poti  up  the  Kion  in  a small  steamer 
which  leaves  twice  a week  for  Mahan, 
or  Orjpiri,  as  part  of  the  place  is 
called  (86  v.  distant).  This  is  a 
military  stat.,  with  about  2000  Inhab., 
consisting  principally  of  “Skoptsy,” 
Eussian  sectarians  who  practise  muti- 
lation. The  post-house  is  the  place  of 
refuge  for  travellers. 

A Railwaij  commenced  in  1867  by  the 
Eussian  (Government,  and  opened  with 
the  aid  of  English  engineers  in  1872,* 
connects  Poti  with  Titiis.  Total  di.s- 
tance  289  v.  (193  m.).  Time  occupied 
about  15  hrs.  Fare  Es.  13.01.  The 
principal  stats,  and  their  distance  from 
Poti  are : — 

* This  remarkable  railway  was  constructed 
after  plans  prepared  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.P.  Prichard  Bayly,  as  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the 
llussian  Government  lor  that  line.  The  earth- 
works were  performed  principally  by  soldiers, 
and  the  bridges,  which  are  almost  entirely  of 
iron,  were  manufactured  and  erected  under 
direct  contracts  with  the  Government  by  three 
English  firms.  In  1867,  Messrs.  Crawley  & Co. 
were  engaged  as  contractors  to  supply  the  per- 
manent way,  to  construct  the  stations,  and  to 
provide  rolling  stock.  The  English  engineers 
had  much  to  contend  with  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poti,  and  several  lives  were  unfortunately  lost, 
both  by  fever  and  violence,  the  country  not 
having  been  at  that  time  very  safe  from 
robbers. 


Kutais,  90  v.  (60  m.)  Stat.  for  the 
town  of  that  name  (Pop.  12,000). 

Hotels : There  are  two  hotels  at 
Kulais ; the  H.  de  la  Colchide  is 
tolerable. 

This  town  is  situated  about  5 m.  to 
the  1.  of  the  line,  which  for  the  first 
40  V.  runs  through  a dismal  and  poison- 
ous swamp.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
Colchian  plain  the  rly.  pierces  a spur 
of  the  Caucasus  which  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Eion  from  that  of  the  Kiir. 

Kutais,  now  the  capital  of  Imeritia, 
is  the  ancient  Cyta,  the  principal  city 
of  Colchis.  It  was  to  this  place  that 
Jason  and  his  companions  came  in  the 
Argo  to  obtain  the  Golden  Fleece. 
The  town  is  delightfully  situated 
among  green  and  wooded  hills ; and 
the  Eion,  twice  crossed  by  stone 
bridges,  fiows  through  it  in  a rugged 
ravine.  On  a hill,  a little  above 
the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a 
building  attributed  to  the  Genoese. 
It  was  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  Kutais  that  Omar  Pasha  under- 
took the  campaign  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  autumn 
of  1855.  The  late  advance  of  the 
Turkish  army  and  the  want  of  an 
efficient  commissariat  made  the  ex- 
pedition abortive. 

Kvikilla,  118  V.  (79  m.).  There  is 
a village  here  on  a fine  rapid  r,  of  the 
same  name,  and  which  is  by  some  au- 
thorities considered  to  be  the  Phasis  * 
of  the  ancients,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  regarded  the  Eion  as  only  a 
tributary  stream.  Travellers  will  stop 
at  this  stat.  for  refreshment,  and  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  passed 
the  dreary  plain  and  its  damp,  feverish 
atmosphere. 

Bejatubani,  158  v.  (103  m.).  Here 
the  climbing  begins,  and  the  en- 
gine and  carriages  are  changed. 

* Sportsmen  may  here  be  reminded  that 
pbeasants  derive  their  name  from  the  I’liasis, 
which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  that  important  feathered  race. 
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[This  is  the  nearest  station  for 

Borjoji,  a charming  little  retreat  in 
the  mountains.  A long  woodeii  bridge 
spans  the  r.  Kiir  (which  takes  its  rise  in 
this  district),  and  many  stone  houses, 
in  addition  to  a handsome  bazaar, 
have  already  been  erected.  The  Fa- 
lace  of  H.  I.  H.  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael, the  Lieutenant  of  the  Caucasus, 
is  well  situated  and  very  handsome. 
It  overlooks  the  r.  and  the  'public  gar- 
dens, which  are  prettdy  laid  out]. 

Ascending  through  glens  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  the  train  reaches  the 
linest  part  of  the  line  at  the  pass  of 

SuRAM,  173  V.  (115  m.)  This  stat. 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  post-road 
between  Poti  and  Tiflis  with  that  to 
Borjom  and  Akhaltsilch,  a fortified 
town  of  14,000  Inhab.,  with  a very  con- 
siderable trade.  The  sjdendid  pass  of 
Suram  stands  at  the  summit  of  the 
watershed  that  separates  the  province 
of  Imeritia  from  that  of  Georgia.  The 
mountains  through  which  the  line 
winds  are  ofterr  covered  with  trees  from 
their  summits  to  the  valleys  beneath. 
In  winter  the  scenery  loses  much  of 
its  beauty,  but  the  valley  below  the 
pass  is  very  picturesque  when  the 
autumn  tints  are  on  the  trees.  Several 
castles  ijerched  upon  commanding 
crags  enhance  the  effect.  For  a dis- 
tance of  about  8 miles  the  line  ascends 
or  descends  at  a gradient  of  1 in  22 — 
a formidable  incline  to  an  unprofes- 
sional eye,  and  quite  unrivalled  ex- 
cept in  Mexico  or  Chili. 

Miiiailovo,  177  v.  (118  m.). 

^ Gori,  218  y.  (145  m.).  Pop.  4000. 
This  very  f[uaint  and  picturesque  town 
lies  at  the  confluence  of  2 small  rivers 
with  the  Kiir.  Its  high  rock,  visible 
at  a great  distance,  is  surmounted 
by  an  old  fortress  with  a double  wall. 
Georgian  Chronicles  mention  its 
existence  in  the  7th  century,  and  the 
treasure  of  the  Tsar  Ileraclius  is 
known  to  have  been  ju-eserved  in  it. 
The  Persians  and  the  Turks  took  ]>os- 
session  of  the  fortress  alternately,  and 


in  1801,  on  the  annexation  of  Georgia 
to  Eussia,  Gori  was  made  the  chief 
town  of  a district.  There  is  an  an- 
cient cli.  within  the  fortress.  Amongst 
other  chs.  the  most  remarkable  are: 
the  Ch.  of  the  Assumption,  containing 
a holy  picture  of  the  6th  centy.,  the 
gift  of  Justinian  the  Great,  and  the 
Catholic  ch.,  built  by  Capuchin  monks 
in  the  17th  centy.  There  are  also 
some  interesting  ruins  and  excava- 
tions (at  Uplitsiliha)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  line  now  follows  the 
course  of  the  r.  Kiir  ; liare  brown  hills 
rise  above  its  valley,  presenting  a 
complete  contrast  to  the  richly-wooded 
provinces  of  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia. 

Mtskheta,  269  v.  (180  m.).  Junc- 
tion with  Dariel  post-road  (for  descrip- 
fion,  vide  previous  Ete.).  After  tra- 
versing a broad  desert  plain,  through 
which  the  Kur  flows  as  in  a deep 
cutting,  the  train  will  stop  at 

Tiflis.  (Vide  previous  Ete.) 


EOUTE  38. 

ASTRAKHAN  TO  TIFLIS,  VIA  CASPIAN 
AND  PETEOFSK. 

Between  the  middle  of  April  (o.s.) 
and  the  middle  of  October,  the  mail 
steamers  of  tlie  “ Caucasus  and  Mer- 
cury Co.,”  in  coi'res[)ondence  with  those 
on  the  Volga,  leave  Astrakhan  once  a 
Aveek  for  Adiurade  Island,  a Eussian 
naval  station,  and  the  port  of  Astiabad, 
40  m.  distant.  They  touch  at  Pe- 
trofsk,  Deihend,  Baku,  Lenkoran, 
Astera,  Enzelli,  and  J\leslied-i-sir,  un- 
less the  weatlier  l)e  bad,  in  which 
case  they  may  call  at  Ilakii  only. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  August  (o.s.)  an  additional  steamer 
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Boute  38.- 

is  also  run  once  a week  from  Astra- 
Idian  to  Baku,  and  vice  versa.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  Caspian  is 
frozen  N.  of  Petrofsk,  and  the  traffic 
on  the  water  is  confined  to  the  part 
between  Baku  and  Ashurade'  (Astra- 
bad),  the  steamers  calling  at  the  inter- 
mediate points. 

The  fares  are  as  follows  : — 


To  Petrofsk 

Es.  15 

„ Derbend 

18 

„ Baku 

28 

„ Lenkoran  

31 

„ Astera  

32 

„ Enzelli  

35 

,,  Meshedi-sir  

yy 

40 

„ Astrabad  (Ashurade) 

42 

In  about  41  hrs.  the  steamer  reaches 

Petrofsk.  Pop.  4000.  Port  in 
Caspian,  at  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tainous prov,  of  Daghestan. 

Hotel. — Kept  by  a retired  military 
officer ; pretty  fair. 

The  fort  of  Petrofsk  was  built  about 
1845,  and  the  town  itself  is  quite  new. 
It  has  a long  mole  or  breakwater,  and 
a lighthouse.  There  is  not  much  to 
interest  the  traveller  in  it,  excepting 
the  Bazaars. 

Having  procured  a podorojna  from 
the  authorities  and  hired  a tarantas, 
the  traveller  who  wishes  to  post  to 
Tiff  is  will  take  the  following  route  : — 

Kum-Tor-Rale%  22  v.,  a small  town. 
At  a distance  of  about  9 m.  from  Pe- 
trofsk, a mountain  defile  will  be  en- 
tered, leading  by  a steep  road  to  the 
Tartar  village  of  Atlahnrag. 

Temirgoi,  22  v.,  a village. 

Chir-Yiirt^  17  v.,  a village. 

Jlasaf-Ytirt,  28  v.,  a village. 

Tash-Kichi,  18|  v..  a village. 

ShoUco-zavodsk,  12  v.,  a village  on 
r.  Terek,  A post-road  runs  N.  from 
this  to  Astrakhan,  via  KizltaFw  The 
latter  town  (Pop.  9000)  is  58  v.  dis- 
tant, and  lies  on  the  low  bank  of  the 
Terek. 

Sfcliedrinskayn,  20|  v.,  a village. 

Chervlonnaya,  21  v.,  a village,  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  the  Cossack  women. 

NiJcolaefskaya,  9 v.,  a village.  Prom 
hence  the  post-road  continues  to  run 


-Petrofsh.  Sect.  lY. 

along  the  Terek  as  far  as  the  Eostof- 
Vladikavkaz  line,  through  Mozdok 
(Pop.  9000).  The  distance  from  Ni- 
kolaefskaya  to  Mozdok  (where  there 
is  excellent  shooting)  is  100  v.,  and 
that  from  Mozdok  to  the  Vladikavkaz 
Ely.  about  53  v.,  and  to  the  town  of 
Vladikavkaz  84  v.  by  post-road.  From 
Nikolaefskaya  those  Avho  do  not  wish 
to  pass  through  Mozdok  will  turn  off 
to  the  S.  and  reach 

Petropavlofskaya,  18  v.,  a village, 

Groznaya,  12f  v.  A fortified  town 
of  about  15,000  inhabs.  on  1.  bank  of 
Sunja  r.  There  is  a small  inn  at  this 
place,  but  travellers  must  take  precau- 
tions against  insects  when  sleeping 
there.  Soon  after  leaving  Groznaya, 
a succession  of  tumuli  (Kurgani) 
will  come  in  view  on  either  side  of 
the  road. 

Alkhan-yurt,  124  v.  SirA.  Cunyng- 
hame  is  of  opinion  that  this  country 
would  be  perfect  for  the  Indian  art  of 
pig-sticking,  as  it  abounds  with  wild 
boars.  Heads  of  the  royal  stag  and 
bear-skins  may  be  purchased  for  a 
trifle.  Beyond  Alkhan-yurt  the  road 
runs  over  an  open  plain  of  grass,  with 
low  cultivated  hills  and  fcushwood, 
interspersed  with  marshy  ground, 
while  at  a distance  of  about  5 m.  are 
lowdsh  mountains  covered  with  timber, 
the  whole  country  being  evidently 
well  suited  to  large  game.  Sportsmen 
should  ask  for  a village  called  Michael- 
of,  the  vicinity  of  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  sporting  ground. 

Samaslikinskaya,  19  J v.,  a village. 

Sleptsofskaya,  23  v.,  a village.  A 
very  prosperous-looking  Tartar  village 
will  be  passed  shortly  before  -reaching 

Nazranofskoe,  19|  v.,  a Tartar  vil- 
lage. After  another  stage  of  25f  v., 
the  traveller  will  reach 

Vladikavkaz.  For  description  and 
route  thence  to  Tiflis,  vide  Eoute  36. 

[An  interesting  detour  may  be  made 
(on  horseback)  on  the  route  from 
Petrofsk,  to  Temir-Khan-Shura  and 
Gunih,  rejoining  the  regular  post-road 
to  Vladikavkaz  at  Groznajm.  The 
distances  are  as  follows,  from  Pe- 
trofsk ; 


Euysia. 


Boute  39. — Astralchan  io  Tiflis. 


Temir-Khan-Shura,  47  v.  (H. 
Guaib ; ver}'"  fair.)  The  cai^ital  of 
Daghestan  (pop.  5000),  situated  on 
a fertile  plain,  hemmed  in  by  monn- 
tains.  There  are  a good  many  public 
buildings,  and  a large  but  ugly  ch. 
dominates  the  town.  Gumri,  the 
village  in  which  Shamyl  was  born,  is 
not  far  from  this  town. 

Djengutai,  18|  v.,  a village. 

Urma,  28f  v. 

Kutishi,  19  V. 

Hadjal-Mal-M,  14^  v. 

Saltinski  (Georgiefsld)  Most,  25  v. 

Gunib,  15f  v.  This  fort  will  be 
approached  by  a mountain-road,  after 
crossing  a handsome  girder  bridge 
over  the  Koi-Su,  and  another  stone 
bridge  further  on.  The  road  zigzags 
up  the  steep  rocks,  on  which  the  fort 
holds  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
inaccessible  portions  that  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  It  is  a huge  mountain  iso- 
lated from  all  those  around  it,  and 
7718  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  about 
4500  ft.  above  the  valley.  It  is  about 
5 m.  long  b}^  3 broad,  and  possesses  a 
natural  castellated  wall  of  a gigantic 
type  on  its  northern  face,  and  on  the 
others  a parapet  of  equally  gigantic 
proportions.*  It  has  only  3 possible 
approaches,  and  each  most  difficult  of 
access,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  re- 
sistance. It  was  in  this  natural  for- 
tress that  Shamyl  made  his  stand 
against  the  Kussian  forces  in  1859. 
The  place  was,  however,  most  gallantly 
assaulted  and  taken  by  the  troops 
under  Prince  Bariatinski,  and  the 
stone  on  which  the  Field-Marshal  sat 
when  he  received  his  brave  enemy’s 
submission,  is  carefully  preserved,  a 
sort  of  garden-house  having  been  built 
over  it,  and  an  account  of  the  event 
carved  upon  it.  At  a short  distance 
from  the  fort  is  a village,  in  which 
may  be  seen  a house  in  which 
Shamyl  lived,  and  in  which  is  an  un- 

* Vid<’.  a description  of  this  journey  in  Sir  A. 
Cunynghame’s  work  and  an  article  in  ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,’  for  January,  1873,  by  E.  Ransom, 
who  has  supplied  many  valuable  notes  tor  the 
present  edition  of  this  Handbook.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  journey 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  travellers  provided 
with  official  introductions. 
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derground  vault, — the  prison,  on  one 
occasion,  of  140  Russian  soldiers. 

From  Gunib  there  is  a mountain- 
road  to  Groznaya  (distant  238  v.), 
on  the  Vladikavkaz  Rly.,  through 
BotUlih  and  Vkleno.  The  scenery 
on  this  road  is  described  by  Sir  A. 
Cunynghame  and  Mr.  Ransom  as 
very  grand  and  full  of  interest. 
Sportsmen  will  find  wild  sheep  and 
ibex  in  abundance,  and  the  fisherman 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a 
beautiful  lake  called  Aisilam,  full  of 
trout,  which,  however,  resisted  the 
allurements  of  Sir  A.  Cunynghame’s 
spinning  tackle.] 


ROUTE  39. 

ASTRAKHAN  TO  TIFLIS,  VIA  CASPIAN  AND 
BAKU. 

[For  steamers  and  fares,  vide  pre- 
ceding Rte.  The  voyage  between 
Astrakhan  and  Baku  (839  v.)  occuifies 
about  3j  days. 

Travedei’s  bound  for  Baku  will  have 
a full  view  of  Derbesd,  with  its  re- 
nowned walls,  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  high, 
stretching  straight  up  to  the  hills 
among  the  brushwood.  From  Der- 
bend  a very  interesting  journey  may 
be  made  to  Tiflis  by  the  picturesque 
town  of  Alildi  (at  the  foot  of  the 
curious  and  majestic  peaks  of  Shah 
Dagh  and  Bazardjusi — the  eastern 
crests  of  the  Caucasus  chain),  by  the 
easy  pass  of  Savalat,  to  fhe  large,  gro- 
tes(jue  forest  town  of  Nultha — the 
military  state  of  TsarsJcie  KoJodsy — 
and  by  a slight  detour  the  rich  head 
of  the  Alazan  valley — the  vine  lands 
of  Kahetia.. 

4110  distances  between  the  other 
ports  in  the  Caspian  are  as  follows, 
by  sea ; — 
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Boute  40. — BaM. 


Sect.  IV. 


Baku  to  Enezlli,  345  v. 

Eiizelli  to  Asliurade,  423  v.] 

There  is  a very  bad  post-road  be- 
tween Baku  and  Tiflis,  but  as  it  will, 
before  long,  be  rejdaced  by  a railway,  a 
fuller  description  of  the  route  may  be 
reserved  for  a future  edition.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  give  the 
following  sketch  of  the  principal  points 
on  the  road.* 

Baku,  Pop.  15,000.  Hotel:  Domi- 
nique. This  town,  which  has  a pic- 
turesque appearance  when  approached 
from  the  sea,  is  the  ancient  Getara, 
which  for  a long  time  formed  part  of 
the  dominions  of  the  Persian  kings. 
It  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  who 
surrounded  it  with  its  present  wall 
and  ditch.  It  subsequently  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and 
hnally  became  a port  of  the  Kussian 
empire  at  the  beginning  of  this  centy. 
It  is  now  the  seat  of  administration  of 
a province,  and  has  many  handsome, 
well-built  stone  liouses.  Its  harbour  is 
the  best  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  being  open  all 
the  year  round.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  lighted  from  the  Maiden's 
Tower,  to  which  a romantic  story  is 
attached.  The  peninsula  on  which 
the  town  is  placed  is  bare  and  sandy, 
and  the  fort  is  commanded  by  the 
adjoining  hills.  Baku  is  celebrated 
for  the  ever-burning  fires  of  naj3htlia, 
at  Suraldum,  which  are  tended,  not  as 
might  be  supposed  by  fire-worshippers 
from  Persia,  but  by  a succession  of 
devotees  from  India.  The  Monastery 
of  the  Gliehers  (17  v.  N.E.  of  the  town) 
was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  over  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  the  foundation  of 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  Zoroaster. 
Efjity  bare,  whitewashed  cells  snr- 
lound  an  area  in  which  is  a primitive 
belfry,  with  orifices  arranged  for  con- 
veying and  lii^hting  the  natural  gas. 
If  the  monastery  be  closed,  the  visitor 
may  be  conducted  to  it  througli  or 

* There  is  a new  and  as  yet  hnt  little  fre- 
quented road  from  Baku  to  Tiflis,  through 
Kahctia.  Works  are  in  progress  with  a view  to 
its  improvement. 


over  the  wall  of  the  Zavod  or  naphtha 
works.  If  he  goes  in  the  evening,  the 
effect  of  the . ever-burning  springs  of 
oil  and  gas  in  all  directions  is  extra- 
ordinary. A Hindoo  performs  his 
religious  rites  for  the  edification  of 
travellers  and  for  a small  fee.  Both 
the  earth  and  the  water  near  Bakii 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  naphtha. 
On  the  sea,  to  the  S.  of  the  quay, 
it  accumulates  in  quiet  weather, 
and  when  then  ignited  presents  a 
most  singular  phenomenon.  The  old 
Khan's  Palace,  although  converted 
into  a military  storehouse,  is  tolerably 
well  preserved.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Persian 
architecture.  A band  plays  twice  a 
week  in  the  Mihailofsld  garden,  near 
the  Governor’s  house.  A monument  to 
Prince  Tsitsiani,  who  was  treacher- 
ously killed  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a square.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  new  quarters, 
the  town  has  quite  an  oriental  appear- 
ance. The  Bazaar  is  very  large.  A 
smell  of  petroleum  pervades  the  town, 
for  it  is  watered  with  the  dregs  of 
naphtha,  which  is  raised  in  great  quan- 
tities at  Balahhan  (12  v.)  and  Suralt- 
han.  The  refineries  are  concentrated 
at  Chorny  Gorodoh  (2  v.). 

Steamers  run  between  Baku  and 
Krasnovo'/sh,  on  the  opposite  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Balkan  hills. 

Shemakha,  113f  v.  Pop.  24,000. 
A large  town,  with  a melancholy  and 
deserted  aspect.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  contained 
70,000  Inhab. ; but  it  was  visited  by 
earthquake  after  earthquake,  and  the 
seat  of  local  government  was  at  last 
transferred  to  Baku.  It  is,  however, 
noted  for  its  wine.  The  ancient  name 
of  Shemakha  was  Mamechia. 

At  a short  distance  before  reaching 
it,  the  traveller  will  pass  through 
Morozy,  a village  inhabited  by  Kussian 
“ Molokane,”  exiled  dissenters  from 
the  orthodox  church. 

[A  road  runs  hence  S.  to  Lenhoran 
on  the  Caspian,  distant  238f  v.J 

The  mountains  will  be  entered  3 


Eussia. 
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Moute  40. — Tijiis  to  Teheran. 


stages  from  Sliemaldia,  wlien  the  road 
makes  an  abrupt  descent.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  extends 
over  an  immense  plain. 

Chemakhlinskaya,  253 v.  from 
Bakin  Here  the  post-road  bifurcates  : 
the  one  running  to  Tiflis  by  way  of 
Nnl'ha  and  Signalch  (making  the  -total 
distance  between  Baku  aud  Tiliis 
539. j V.),  the  other  passing  Elizavetpol., 
and  making  the  distance  514|  v.  The 
latter  is  the  best  and  most  frequented 
road,  but  the  former  is  far  more  pictu- 
resque. 

Elizavetpol,  324.J  v.  from  Bakin 
Pop.  16,000.  The  Persian  name  of 
this  town  was  Ganja.  It  possesses 
broad  streets  shaded  with  trees.  The 
present  town  was  built  by  Shah  Ab- 
bas. The  fortress  was  built  in  1712-24 
by  the  Turks.  There  is  a very  tine 
inosqiie,  built  in  1620  by  Shah  Abbas, 
with  a caravanserai  for  pilgrims. 

The  junction  with  the  high  road 
from  Tiflis  to  the  Persian  frontier  at 
Djulfa,  via  Erivan  and  Nakhichevan 
fvkle  next  Rte.)  will  be  reached  at 

Notto-Astajinskayn,  422  v.  (92^  v. 
from  Tiflis).  F/dcRte.  40.  The  road 
to  Tiflis  continues  to  run  almost 
parallel  with  the  Kur  r.  until  it 
reaches 

Tiflis.  Vide  Rte.  36  for  description. 


ROUTE  40. 

TIFLIS  TO  TEIIERAX,  OVERLAND,  VIA 
ERIVAN  AND  TABRIZ. 

The  route  (about  930  v.)  generally 
followed  from  Tiflis  to  Teheran  is  the 
post-road  by  Erivan,  .Julfa,  Tabriz, 


and  Kazvin.*  The  distance  from 
Tiflis  to  Erivan  is  about  260  v.  The 
road  to  the  Persian  frontier  on  the 
Aras  (Araxes)  is  sometimes  more 
or  less  insecure,  but  travellers  are 
furnished  with  a small  escort  where 
necessary.  Between  Tiflis  and  Nak- 
hitchevan  there  is  a post-road  with 
stations,  where  horses  can  be  obtained 
and  travellers  can  sleep.  The  accom- 
modation on  this  journey  is  of  the 
roughest  and  scantiest  description, 
nor  can  even  a blanket  be  procured 
between  Tiflis  and  Hjulfa.  As  re- 
gards provisions,  not  even  bread  can 
be  olitained.  Nice  salmon  trout  may, 
however,  be  procured  at  a stat.  called 
Elenofka,  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Gokcha. 
Unwieldy  as  such  an  article  is  to 
carry,  a mattrass  of  some  sort  and  an 
air  cushion  must  necessarily  be  carried 
by  a traveller.  A European  saddle 
will  likewise  tend  to  render  the  further 
journey  less  uncomfortable. 

There  are  15  stages  between  Tiflis 
and  Erivan,  Avhich  may  be  reached  in 
about  3 days  and  nights.  The  first 
portion  of  the  route  lies  through  a 
bleak  and  treeless  district,  with  large 
plains  bounded  on  either  side  by  hills. 
At  Alget  a bridge  will  be  crossed  which 
marks  the  further  advance  of  Abbas 
Mirza  in  the  last  war  between  Persia 
and  Russia. 

At  Novo  Astajiuskaya,  the  6th  stat. 
from  Tiflis,  one  road  goes  on  to  Eliza- 
vetqjoh  ami  the  interesting  wooded 
country  of  W.  Karabagh,  the  other 
turning  to  the  S.  up  the  often  grandly 
wooded  valley  of  the  Aghistevi,  4 
stages  to  the  large  picturesque  village 
of  JJelijan. 

The  scenery  improves  at  the  8th 
stage.  Beyond,  the  road  is  steep  and 
l>ad.  After  2 more  stages  the  scenery 
assumes  an  entirely  opposite  character 
from  that  of  the  broad  dreary  plains 
previously  passed.  Woods,  streams, 
and  mountains,  with  rocks  cropping 

* A ratlicr  more  interesting  route  from 
Tiflis  to  Erivan  may  be  taken  on  lior.seback 
over  tlie  hills  to  Kodi,  by  Jdaloghlu,  Jfam- 
mamli,  the  E.  flanks  of  Alagoz  ami  EUh- 
miudzin  ; while  an  extra  day  or  two’s  jonrncy 
westward  may  include  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
Avi,  on  the  Turkish  frontier  and  near  Alexan- 
dropol  and  Kars. 
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Boute  40. — Erivan. 


Sect.  IV- 


out,  now  occur,  the  road  mounting  by 
a fine  succession  of  zigzags,  some  1500 
feet,  to  the  higldands  of  Armenia. 
The  pass  of  Delijan  is  equal  to  any 
Swiss  scenery. 

The  Gulicheli  (or  Gokcha)  lahe, 
surrounded  by  volcanic  mountains, 
bursts  suddenly  u^Don  the  view  at  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  The  lake  is  40  m. 
long  and  5500  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
It  produces  large  quantities  of  de- 
licious trout.  The  road  for  some  dis- 
tance follows  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  one  stage  ends  upon  it  at  Elenofka. 
Should  the  second  night  be  spent  at 
this  station,  a supper  of  the  celebrated 
trout  will  be  appreciated.  The  morn- 
ing may  be  well  spent  in  visiting  the 
picturesque  island  Monastery  of  Sevan, 
about  ^ m.  from  the  shore,  between 
Tsliihuldi  and  Elenoflca. 

The  character  of  the  scenery  for 
some  distance  beyond  Gukcheh  is 
still  mountainous  and  wild.  Two 
dreary  stages  will  be  ascended,  with 
the  curious  snow  summits  of  Alayoz 
on  the  rt.  and  Alcdagh  on  the  1.,  before 
the  unique  Ararat  peers  above  the 
southern  horizon.  The  large  villages 
of  these  inhospitable  uplands  are 
chiefly  peopled  by  Slwptsy,  Duliobortsi, 
Alololmns,  and  other  of  the  singular 
Russian  sectaries.  Erivan,  embedded 
in  trees,  the  solemn  Ararats,  30  rn. 
beyond,  with  the  broad  irrigated 
plains  of  the  upper  Araxes  to  the  rt., 
are  the  prospect  during  the  last  2 
rough  * descending  stages. 

Erivan,  258^  v.  from  Tiflis.  Pop. 
15,000. 

Hotel:  Ararat.  Food  and  beds 
good.  Accommodation  may  also  be 
obtained  at  the  Club  House,  through  a 
member,  or  at  the  new  caravansarui. 

Conveyances.  — The  charge  for  a 
phaeton  is  4 to  5 rs.  for  the  day. 

Money. — Here,  or  at  Nakhitchevan, 
enough  Per.sian  Veraus  (=  1 franc) 
should  be  secured  for  the  posting  to 
„ Tabriz. 

Excepting  hr  the  breadth  of  its 
streets,  Erivan,  the  principal  town  in 
Armenia,  presents  the  characteristics 

A new  road  will  be  finished  in  ls75. 


of  a Persian  city.  It  has  some  long, 
straight  streets,  and  2 public  gardens. 
Its  population  consists  chiefly  of  Ar- 
menians. It  is  overlooked  by  a fort 
which  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Persians  before  the  province  was 
ceded  to  Russia  in  1828.  This  fortress, 
enclosed  by  3 walls  and  a glacis, 
should  be  visited.  It  contains  a 
Prison,  some  Government  Storehouses, 
a curious  Mosque,  and  a Persian 
Palace,  recently  restored  and  redeco- 
rateil,  and  commanding  a charming 
view.  Immediately  beneath  the  walls 
the  Zanga  dashes  along  its  winding 
bed  between  basaltic  cliffs.  These 
are  varied  with  trees  and  vine  terraces. 
The  Armenian  Ch.  is  the  handsomest 
in  the  town.  The  chief  Mosque  is 
interesting;  its  dome  and  minaret  are 
beautifully  covered  with  glazed  tiles, 
and  in  the  courtyard  are  some  mag- 
nificent Arband  elms.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Erivan  is  rich  in  minerals, 
copper,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  marble, 
alabaster,  and  talc.  In  the  mountains 
towards  Shusha  are  great  accessible 
beds  of  the  finest  coal.  By  means  of 
the  extensive  system  of  canals  here 
in  use,  the  plain  of  Erivan  is  rendered 
very  fertile.  The  view  of  Mount 
Ararat  from  the  town  is  unbroken  by 
any  intervening  objects.  The  Town 
and  Monastery  of  Etclimiadzin,  the 
residence  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  is  12  m.  from  the 
town,  the  road  to  it  being  parallel  to 
the  mountain  range  that  runs  to 
the  W.  from  Mount  Ararat,  vvhich  is 
distant  about  30  m.  from  Erivan.  A 
village  is  passed  half-way  to  the 
Monastery,  and  the  many  ecL'lesiastical 
buildings  are  .soon  in  sight.  The 
Cathedral  of  'Etclimiadzin  is  built 
chiefly  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  is, 
together  with  the  monastery,  sur- 
rounded by  high  walls.  It  was  re- 
built A.n.  G18.  Among  the  monuments 
to  the  dead  who  repose  within  its  pre- 
cincts is  a marble  slab  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Jolm  Macdonald,  Envoy  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  died  of  cholera  at 
Tabriz.  Tliere  is  no  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  to  show'  their 
rich  library,  but  application  must  be 
made  to  the  Patriarch,  who  also  gives 
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permission  to  see  the  treasury.  The 
revenue  of  the  monastery  is  about 
75U0L  yearly,  and  there  are  scarcely 
30  monks,  A long  day  may  be  spent 
in  visiting  (on  horseback)  the  wild 
and  singular  basaltic  valley  of  the 
Garni.  At  the  large  and  ancient 
village  of  Bash-Garni,  on  a bold  crag 
commanding  the  valley,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a castle  of  Tixidates,  and 
among  the  hills  N.  of  it  are  traces  of 
camps.  Further  up,  perched  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  ridge  to  the  rt,,  is 
the  fortress  Ch.  of  Kiz-Kalesi.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley,  in  a singular  spot 
among  the  spurs  of  the  Ak  Dagh,  are 
the  rock-hewn  churches,  cells,  and 
Monastery  of  Kegvort.  The  next  stat. 
(the  8th,  113  v,)  of  importance  is 

Nakhitchevan,  401|  v,  from  Titiis 
(Pop,  6000),  a district  town,  reached 
after  7 stages.  It  stands  on  a high  brow 
which  overlooks  the  basin  of  the 
Araxes,  and  boasts  of  a large  but  now 
ruined  mosque,  a governor,  passport 
bureau,  and  a custom-house.  The  road 
from  Erivan  passes  to  the  other  side  of 
Ararat  from  that  on  which  stands  the 
monastery  of  Etchmiadzin.  Beliind 
Mount  Ararat  and  adjoining  it  stands 
the  lesser  Ararat.  Both  mountains 
are  in  view  the  whole  time,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  striking  and 
majestic  than  their  two'  peaks,  rising 
directly  from  the  plain.  Tire  higher 
of  the  two  is  covered  with  snow  all  the 
year  round,  and  presents  great  difli- 
culties  to  those  who  attcm^rt  to  reach 
its  summit  without  being  provided 
with  the  necessary  gear.  On  the  toj) 
of  Little  Ararat,  the  frontier  lines 
meet  of  the  Empires  of  Eussia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia.  During  2 or  3 
stages  the  road  passes  a vast  extent  of 
vineyards — the  chief  feature  of  the 
carefully  cultivated  plain.  The  heat 
at  Xakhitchevan  is  frequently  ex- 
cessive. There  is  a rough  kind  of 
restaurant,  at  which  tolerably  good 
English  Ijeer  can  be  obtained.  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  wine  represents 
the  historic  liquor  of  Noah. 

Hence  to  the  Persian  frontier  on  the 
Araxes  (at  Djulfa)  is  a drive  of  1 hrs. 
(10  V.  or  2 stages)  down  a gradual  de- 


scent among  bleak  and  broken  moun- 
tains. Either  Power  has  a frontier 
station  on  the  river,  which  here  flows 
through  a scene  wild  and  desolate  to 
a degree.  A strong  wind  is  almost 
constantly  blowing,  so  that  tents  can 
with  difficulty  be  pitched  and  are  in 
constant  danger  of  falling.  Travellers 
put  up  at  the  station-house. 

From  the  Araxes  (which  is  crossed 
in  a ferry  boat)  to  Tabriz  is  a dis- 
tance of  80  to  90  m.,  which  is  equally 
divided  into  1 stages.  The  traveller 
must  now  proceed  on  horseback.  The 
post-stats,  vary  from  16  to  25  m.  apart, 
and  the  ordinary  plan  is  to  ride  one 
stage  in  the  morning,  rest  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  start  again  with  fresh 
horses  towards  evening.  The  first 
Persian  stage  leads  across  a rising- 
plain  to  a long  stony  gorge,  whence 
the  view  northwards  is  of  singular 
wildness.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd 
stage,  at  the  town  of  Marand,  the 
road  joins  the  highway  from  Erzerum 
to  Tabriz.*  Another  fine  mountain 
view  is  gained  from  the  summit  of  the 
horse-track  above  the  town.  The 
cotton  and  castor-oil  plants  may  be  ob- 
served by  the  road.  Vegetation  is 
not  often  seen  in  Persia  at  a distance 
from  the  villages,  as  it  depends  almo.'st 
entirely  on  irrigation.  The  latter  are 
distinguished  at  a distance  by  their 
poplars  and  walnuts,  and  in  autumn 
the  only  green  are  the  trees  which  arc 
always  near  houses.  The  day  after- 
leaving  Marand  the  traveller  will 
arrive  at 

Tabriz  (Pop.  100,000)  which  covers 
an  immense  space  in  a large  plain  ut 
the  foot  of  bare  hills,*  Like  Teheran, 
Ispahan,  and  Shiraz,  it  is  about  1000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  plain  on  which 
it  stands  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
snow  during  1 months  of  the  year. 
It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  Persia, 
the  residence  of  the  Shah  Zadc“  or 

* The  route  to  Persia  by  way  of  "i’rebizond 
and  Erzerum  is  not  described  here,  as  it  does  not 
pass  through  any  portion  of  the  Kussian  do- 
minions. It  is,  moreover,  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  the  journey  from  Trebizond  has  to 
be  performed  on  horseback,  wdth  miserable  ac- 
conimodation  on  the  way,  and  not  always  in 
security. 
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lieir  apparent  and  tire  capital  of 
Azerbijan — the  most  important  and 
fertile  province  of  Persia.  It  "was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  ancient  Gansaca  or  Gaza,  which 
was  the  capital  of  Atropatena,  but  tlie 
ruins  of  Gaza  have  been  discovered 
more  to  the  8.  Tabriz  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Harun  al  Pashid,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  his  favourite 
wife  Zobeide,  and  it  continued  to 
ilourish  notwithstanding  all  it  suffei'ed 
from  war  and  earthquakes ; but  it 
gradually  sank  until  within  the 
last  20  years,  when  the  European 
trade  through  Erzerum  and  Trebizond 
has  caused  it  once  more  to  become  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
cities  of  Persia.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pussians  in  the  course  of  their 
last  war  with  Persia,  but  was  given 
lip  by  the  treaty  of  Turkmanchai. 

S.  of  Tabriz  rises  the  bold  conical 
pile  of  the  Sahand  Mts.  At  their  8. 
foot,  at  the  ancient  town  of  Maragha, 
may  be  seen  remains  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Observatory  of  Hidakii  Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Chinghiz.  Immediately 
beyond,  at  a distance  of  5 stages  from 
Tabriz,  lies  the  salt  lake  of  Urumia  ; 
on  its  further  side  is  the  town  and 
district  of  the  same  name — the  head- 
quarters of  an  American  mission 
which  labours  among  the  Nestorian 
Christians  of  Persia.  There  is  a road 
lienee  to  Bagdad,  via  Boioanduz — the 
road  followed  by  Darius  after  his 
defeat  at  Arbela.  The  scenery  is 
beautiful,  and  the  journey  occupies 
about  a month. 

Hotels  are  not  known  at  Tabriz, 
but  travellers  will  not  find  it  diflicult 
to  obtain  shelter  and  food.  The  Eu- 
ropean colony  is  exceedingly  lios- 
pitable,  and  is  under  the  protection  of 
Consids. 

There  is  a tolerably  good  horse-road 
from  Tabriz  to  Teheran,  the  country 
for  the  whole  way  being  bare  of  trees, 
except  round  an  occasional  stream  or 
in  tne  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
villages.  The  distance  to  the  capital 
is  a little  less  than  40U  m. ; and  when 
the  road  has  been  in  a bad  state,  tra- 
vellers have  t dvcn  17  days  to  perform 
the  journey.  8triugs  of  camels  and 


droves  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
occasionally  hinder  the  traveller.  He 
still  follows  the  ceaseless  line  of  the 
Indo-European  telegraph,  and  the  eye 
finds  little  to  rest  on  save  a chance 
village  and  the  Chuppar-Khane'  or 
post-station,  where  he  changes  horses 
and  lodges,  if  not  provided  with  a 
tent.  In  them  and  in  the  Persian 
villages  the  quarters  are  fully  equal 
to  the  inferior  stations  in  Pussia.  It 
is,  however,  best  to  pass  the  night  in 
tents,  one  set  of  which  should  be  sent 
on  to  the  halting- pi  ace  the  night  be- 
fore, in  order  to  be  ready  on  arrival 
after  the  next  day's  march,  which  is 
ahvays  commenced  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning.  A small  tent  should  like- 
wise be  sent  on  for  breakfasting  in, 
half-way  to  the  end  of  a stage.  In 
this  manner  travelling  in  Persia  is  not 
disagreeable,  even  at  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year. 

The  post-road  from  the  Caspian  to 
Teheran  will  be  reached  at 

Kazvin  (vide  next  Pte). 


POUTE  41. 

BAKU  OR  LENKORAN  TO  TEHERAN,  OVER- 
LAND,* VIA  ENZELLT,  RESHT,  MENZTL, 

AND  KAZVIN. 

[For  steamer  to  Baku  and  Lenkoran, 
vide  Pte.  38.  Time  occupied  in  voyage 
from  Baku  to  Lenkoran  about  16  hrs. 
The  total  distance  from  Lenkoran  to 
Teheran  is  about  350  m.] 

From  Lenkoran,  which  is  scattered 
picturesquely  along  the  seaboard, 
with  the  grand,  rugged  blue  mountains 
of  Talish,  and  their  unbroken  forests 
full  of  fine  game  in  the  background, 

* From  tlio  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
October  this  is  the  most  economical  and  least 
fatiguing  route  to  and  from  Teheran. 
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and  wliere  travellers  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  Russian  military 
authorities  have  been  most  hospitably 
received,  the  distance  to  Astaua,*  on 
the  Persian  and  Russian  frontier,  is 
23  V.,  the  road  lying  all  the  way 
along  the  sea-shore.  The  journey  is 
made  on  horseback,  with  an  escort 
of  Cossacks.  Passj^orts  are  shown  at 
the  custom-house  on  the  stream  which 
separates  Russia  from  Persia. 

Mules  can  be  engaged  at  Astara  for 
Resht  and  Kazviu.  The  ordinary  j^rice 
is  a keran  and  a half  or  two  kerans  a 
day.f  The  distance  to  Enzelli  is  about 
92  m.,  which  is  made  at  the  rate  of  3 or 
3j  m.  an  hour.  The  wooded  hills  of 
Talish  rise  in  constant  succession  be- 
hind and  on  either  side  of  well-tim- 
bered valleys.  A great  quantity  of 
charcoal  is  prepared  in  those  forests 
for  the  Persian  and  Russian  markets. 
Dozens  .of  streams  of  considerable 
breadth  will  have  to  be  crossed.  They 
are  indeed  impassable  after  the  more 
or  less  frequent  rains  that  prevail  on 
the  coast.  The  villages  along  the 
coast  are  very  few  and  far  between. 
The  accommodation  in  the  cottages 
is  very  bad,  and  provisions  are  difficult 
to  be  obtained. 

Riding  for  about  10  m.  along  a neck 
of  land  that  separates  the  lake  of 
Pinzelli  from  the  Caspian,  the  traveller 
will  reach  Enzelli,  a small  town  en- 
joying a mild  climate.  It  stands  to 
the  1.  of  the  narrow  passage  by  which 
the  lake  communicates  with  the  sea, 
and  which  is  commanded  by  a Persian 

* la  fine  weather  passengers  can  embark  at 
Astara. 

t These  mnleteers  are  generally  engaged  in 
travelling  between  Astara  and  Tabriz,  by  the 
mountainous  way  of  Ardebil— a journey  of  7 
daj’s.  Ardebil  is  one  of  the  places  of  pilgrim- 
age enjoined  on  :Mahomedans  of  the  Shiah  per- 
suasion, on  account  of  its  containing  the  tombs 
of  .Shekh  Safi-u-din,  and  of  his  descendant  Shah 
Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Saffavean  dynastv. 
The  mausoleum  of  the  Shekh  has  a silver 
grating,  and  the  tomb  of  Shah  Ismail  is  very 
beau tilully  ornamented  with  mosaic  work.  In 
a large  hall  attached  to  these  is  preserved  a 
curious  collection  of  china  bowls,  vases,  cups  of 
jade  and  agate,  &c.  The  library  was  taken  by 
Prince  Paskevitch  in  1829,  and  is  now  at  the 
Imp.  Public  Library,  St.  Petersburg.  Only  a 
few  MSS.  remain. 
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battery  tliat  prevents  steamers  from 
entering  the  lake. 

The  lake  of  Enzelli,  about  18  m. 
long  by  12  in  breadth,  is  crossed  in  a 
boat.  There  are  several  marshy  islands 
on  it,  where  thousands  of  water-fowl 
take  refuge.  The  jungle  is  tenanted 
by  tigers  and  wild  boars.  The  Pir- 
Bazaar  river  will  be  entered  after  a 
voyage  of  about  d hrs.  The  boat  is 
tugged  up  the  stream  to  the  end  of 
the  causeway  to  Resht. 

Resht  (4  m.  distant)  is  the  capital 
of  Ghilan,  one  of  the  3 Caspian  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  and  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Gelie.  The  inhab. 
speak  a dialect  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  many  of  them  do  not  under- 
stand classical  Persian.  Resht  is  at 
the  present  day  the  centre  of  a con- 
siderable trade.  A few  European 
merchants  reside  in  the  town,  as  well 
as  the  Consuls  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  On  account  of  its  climade, 
Resht  is  all  brick  and  tiles — the  pro- 
digious dews  of  summer  and  the  great 
rains  cause  rapid  decay.  The  streets, 
liaved  with  small  stones,  are  in  some 
instances  broad  and  good,  and  the 
city  is  well  shaded  by  the  trees  that 
grow  freely  within  it ; but  as  a resi- 
dence, Resht  is  feverish  and  gloomy, 
although  less  unhealthy  than  En- 
zelli and  the  immediate  borders  of  the 
Caspian.  The  distance  hence  to  Te- 
heran is  rather  less  than  200  m. 
There  are  10  iiost-stages  between  the 
two  points. 

The  road  to  Kazvin  follows,  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  stage,  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Sefid-riid,  a large  river  that  flows  into 
the  Caspian  to  the  E.  of  Resht,  be- 
tween high  mountains  covered  with 
wood.  Amongst  the  trees  are  the 
mulberry,  the  walnut,  the  pomegra- 
nate, the  fig-tree,  the  alder,  and  "the 
ash.  The  chief  timber-tree  is  the 
azad,  and  that  most  remarkable  for 
beauty  is  the  silk  acacia-tree. 

During  the  2nd  stage  from  Resht 
the  mo.st  exquisite  sylvan  scenery  is 
varied  by  clear  streams  and  crags  of 
all  heights.  Passing  the  rugged 
steeps  and  bends  of  the  road,  the 
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prospects  for  miles  are— especially  the 
Persian — of  enchanting  loveliness.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eustemabad,  the 
2nd  post  stat.,  among  the  olives  of  the 
thrifty  village  of  Eudbar  and  the 
utterly  desolate  rocky  valley  above, 
were  the  scenes  of  the  most  romantic 
parts  of  Ferdusi’s  epic. 

At  Menzil  travellers  ascend  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Elbruz  moun- 
tains, at  the  summit  of  which  a beau- 
tiful view  of  the  vast  valleys  below 
will  be  obtained.  From  the  bleak 
station-house  at  the  summit  of  the 
pass  a journey  of  about  27  m.  will 
bring  the  traveller  to  Kazvin. 

Kazvin,  like  many  other  cities  in 
Persia,  has  seen  better  days.  From 
this  district  sprang  the  Saffavean  kings 
who  made  Kazvin  their  capital.  It 
was  succeeded  by  Ispahan,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  capital  bad  in  turn  been 
transferred  to  Teheran  that  Kazvin 
dwindled  into  its  present  insignificant 
condition.  It  was  to  Kazvin  that  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  penetrated  before 
he  turned  off  towards  Ispahan  on  his 
second  expedition  into  Persia.  In  the 
time  of  its  greatness  Kazvin  contained 
a Pop.  of  more  than  100,000  souls ; 
but  at  present,  although  the  city  is 
the  same  in  extent  as  formerly,  the 
Inhab.  do  not  number  more  than 
40,000.  The  town  stands  in  a spacious 
plain,  which,  although  not  watered 
artificially,  is  rich  in  gardens  and 
cultivated  land. 

In  the  mountains  near  Kazvin  are 
the  ruins  of  the  stronghold  of  the 
chief  of  the  Assassins,  known  also  by 
the  appellation  of  “the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain.”  Those  miscreants, 
Mahomedan  sectaries,  were  governed 
for  1 GO  years  by  a succession  of  chiefs, 
to  whom  they  paid  a complete  and 
blind  devotion.  It  is  said  in  Marco 
Polo’s  Travels  that  youths  of  this  sect 
were  reported  as  being  introduced 
into  a large  garden  fitted  up  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  requirements  of  a 
Moslem  Paradise.  They  awoke  in  the 
garden  after  a deep  sleep  prolonged 
by  drugs,  and  their  chief  taught  them 
that  they  had  already  passed  the  gate 


of  death.  They  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  ana  looked 
on  their  chief  as  the  Vicar  of  Grod. 
His  lieutenant  governed  the  colony 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  so  famous  and 
formidable  in  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  Assassins  of  Persia  were 
exterminated  by  Hulagu  Khan,  the 
grandson  of  Chingiz,  and  those  of 
Syria  by  the  Mamelukes. 

There  are  5 stages,  of  which  the 
first  2 are  short,  between  Kazvin  and 
Kerij,  a small  town  or  village,  where 
there  is  a large  palace  belonging  to 
the  Shah.  It  is  situated  on  a broad 
and  deep  river,  a portion  of  the  water 
of  which  is  conveyed  by  a canal  to 
Teheran.  The  soil  is  so  porous  that 
only  a seventh  part  of  the  water 
reaches  the  city ; the  remainder  flows 
down  to  the  S.E.  until  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  of  Jagerud.  The 
greater  part  of  the  water  of  these 
streams  is  employed  in  fertilising 
the  districts  through  which  they 
flow.  The  Kerij  river  comes  out  of 
a deep  gorge  in  the  mountains  a 
short  distance  above  the  town.  It 
may  be  traced  with  some  difficulty  up 
to  its  source  in  the  Elbruz.  It  affords 
good  fishing,  the  trout  found  in  it 
being  both  large  and  excellent.  There 
is  some  shooting  likewise  to  be  had 
near  Kerij,  particularly  hares  and  par- 
tridges. Two  stages  more  will  bring 
the  traveller  over  a bleak  district, 
having  the  bare  Elbruz  mountains  on 
one  side  and  a low  range  of  hills  far 
away  on  the  other,  to 

Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia. 


Piussia. 
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EOUTE  42. 

ASTEABAD  ON  CASPIAN  TO  TEHEEAN. 

[For  steamers  to  Ashiirade  (Astra- 
bad)  vide  Kte.  38.  They  take  about 
days  to  reach  Astrahad  from  Astra- 
khan.] 

The  journey  between  Astrabad  and 
Teheran,  although  somewhat  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  Turcomans, 


is  more  interesting  than  that  from 
Enzelli  to  Teheran.  It  may  be 
varied  in  several  ways,  but  the  tra- 
veller will  always  pass  tlu-ough  beau- 
tiful mountain  and  forest  scenery,  and 
by  places  of  historical  interest. 

There  are  routes  by  Gez^  Ashraf, 
BalbrusJi,  Amol,  the  grand  upper 
Hertiaz  to  Demavend^  and  by  Kelate 
and  the  awful  passes  of  Feruz-Koh. 

The  journey  may  also  be  performed 
in  12  marches,  by  Miandra,  3Iegasse, 
I Ckehardeh,  Ayanii,  Tuvardar,  Ahuvan, 
j Seninun,  Lasgird,  Deli-i-Ximah,  Kish- 
! laJi,  Eivan- i-l:ef,  and  Palesht,  or  in  about 
7 marches  by  Cliazma  All,  Damghan, 
BaJdisliahad,  Shahmirzad,  and  Gour-i' 
Sufed. 
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SIBBBIA,  AND  EOUTES  TO  CHINA  AND  CENTRAL 
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ROUTES. 


[Tlie  names  of  places  are  printed  in  italics  only  in  those  routes  where  the  places  are  described.'] 


ROUTE  PAGE 

43.  Moscow  to  Irhiitsh,  via  Nijiii 

Novgorod,  Ferm,  Ekaterin- 
hiLrg,  Tinmen.,  Tomsk,  and 

Krasnoyarsk  . .412 

44.  Irkutsk  to  Pekin,  via  Kiakhta 

and  Mongolia  . . . 41G 

45.  Moscow  to  Orenburg  . . 417 


EOUTE  43. 

MOSCOW  TO  IRKUTSK,  VIA  NIJNI  NOVGO- 
ROD, PERM,  EKATERINBURG,  TIUMEN, 
TOMSK,  AND  KRASNOYARSK. 

[For  journey  to  N.  Novgorod,  vide 
Section  I.] 

Ik-esinning  that  few  English  or  Ame- 
rican travellers  for  pleasure  will  under- 
take this  journey  by  post  in  winter, 
tlie  mode  of  accomplishing  it  in  sum- 
mer (the  early  part  of  which  is  jne- 
ferahle)  will  he  as  follows: — ■ 

The  steamers  of  the  “ Caucasus  and 
iRIercury  Company”  leave  N.  Novgorod 
twice  (and  from  the  month  of  June 
thrice)  a week  for  Perm,  a distance  of ' 


ROUTE  PAGE 

4G.  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  via 
Orsk,  Kazalinsk,  Fort  Per- 
ofski,  Turkistan,  Chimkent, 
Tashkent,  and  Samarcand  . 418 
47.  Moscow  to  Omsk,  Semipala- 

tinsk,  and  Vernod  . .422 


1319  y.  (880  im).  Fare  Es.  27‘40.* 
Time  occupied  about  G days.  Living 
on  board  good,  clean,  and  not  dear. 

At  about  53  miles  after  passing 
Kazan  Ovide  Ete.  13),  the  steamer  will 
enter  and  ascend  the  Kama,  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  European  Eussia> 
v/ith  a course  of  more  than  1000  m* 
The  scenery  along  its  banks  is,  how- 
ever, not  very  attractive.  The  first 
large  place  on  the  Kama  at  which 
steamer  stops  is 

Chistopol.  A district  town  of  2000 
Inhab.  with  a considerable  trade. 

The  next  stoppage  will  be  at 

Elahiiga.  Pop.  3000.  District  town 
in  prov.  of  Viatka,  likcw^iso  with  a 

* There  are  other  steamers  on  the  line  be- 
tween Nijni  Novgorod  and  Penn,  with  lower 
fares ; but  the  accommodation  is  not  equallj' 
good. 
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considerable  trade.  About  half-way 
between  these  2 towns  the  Viatica  r. 
falls  into  the  Kama. 


[Small  steamers  ply  between  Kazan 
and  Viatka,  which  is  reached  in  2 or 
3 days  from  the  former  city.  The 
banks  of  the  r.  are  flat  and  marshy, 
bnt  in  many  parts  well  wooded. 

Viatka.  Pop.  20,000. 

Hotel : Poncette ; pretty  fair ; cui- 
sine good;  rooms  from  P.  1'50  to  Rs.  3. 

History,  &c. — The  town  was  founded 
in  1181  by  the  Novgorodians  as  a bul- 
wark against  the  wild  Votiak  and 
Cheremys  tribes.  It  was  originally 
called  Klilijnof,  and  gave  that  name 
to  a republic  which  continued  to  exist 
until  the  Tartar  invasion.  In  1489 
the  province  of  Viatka  was  annexed 
to  the  grand  duchy  of  Moscow.  The 
town  occupies  a commanding  position 
on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Viatka  r. 
It  has  2 catlis.  and  a monastery.  Its 
houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  there  are  moreover  2 public  gar- 
dens, prettily  laid  out.  Marshal  Ven- 
damme,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Kuhn,  lived  at  Viatka  until  the 
Peace  of  Paris  ; and  it  is  still  a place 
to  which  political  oflenders  are  ban- 
ished. The  distance  by  post-road 
from  Viatka  to  Kazan  is  419^  v.,  and 
to  IS . Novgorod  580f  v.] 


Between  Elabliga  and  the  next 
town  on  the  Kama  {Sara pul),  the  Be- 
laya r.  falls  into  the  Kama.  It  takes 
its  rise  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  has 
a length  of  1000  v.  The  scenery  on 
its  banks  is  very  picturesque.  Sahapul 
is  a district  town,  with  8000  Inhab. 
Above  it  are  several  important  iron- 
mines  and  works,  such  as  the  Ijevslci 
government  works  and  the  VotlcinsM 
(Watkins’)  works.  The  next  large 
place  is 

OsA.  District  town.  Pop.  3800. 
Ih-ade  in  linseed  and  flax.  In  the 
Calk,  is  an  image  presented  by  Jolni 


the  Terrible.  HalDway  between  Osa 
and  Perm  is 

Okhansk.  District  town.  Pop. 
1500.  Founded,  as  a fishing-station, 
by  the  Strogonoff  family,  in  the  17th 
centy.  The  post-road  from  Perm  to 
Kazan  passes  through  it.  The  voyage 
will  terminate  at 

Perm.  Pop.  22,000. 

Hotels  : Petrof’s ; restaurant  very 
good  ; Nobility  Club-house,  rooms  very 
decent  and  moderate ; Birjevaya,  new 
and  good. 

History,  &c. — Although  a miserable- 
looking  place,  Perm  is  an  important 
centre  of  metallurgical  industry. 

A grant  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stands  was  made  in  1508  to  James 
Strogonof,  who  established  a village 
there.  Copper-works  were  set  up 
near  it  in  1723  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a Swedish  officer  taken  at 
Poltava,  and  in  1781  they  became  the 
seat  of  government  of  a separate  Lieu- 
tenancy. The  ore  having  failed,  tho 
works  were  closed  in  1788.  There  are 
no  buildings  at  Perm  worthy  of  any 
special  notice. 

A large  cannon- foundry,  employing 
1500  workmen,  is  situated  at  about  3 v. 
from  the  town.  In  it  wfill  l>e  seen  one 
of  the  largest  steam-hammers  in  tlio 
wmrld.  Cannon  of  GOO  piids  weight 
are  cast  at  these  wmrks.  There  is  a 
good  Fuhlic  Bath  at  Perm,  which  tho 
traveller  will  find  a great  luxury  on 
landing  from  the  steamer. 

From  Perm  the  only  mode  of  travel- 
ling is  l)y  post.  Here  the  traveller 
has  to  engage  post-horses  to  Tinmen. 
The  private  or  “ volny  ” posting-rate 
is  3 cops,  per  horse.  Three  kinds  of 
conveyances  are  available : the  teleya, 
or  cart  without  springs;  tho  hihiika, 
or  cart  (in  winter  a sledge)  with  a 
hood;  and  the  tarantas,  a kind  of  car- 
riage with  wooden  springs,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  tiaveller  lying  dowm  full 
length,  and  which  can  be  made  very 
comfortable  at  night.  The  two  latter 
vehicles  will  have  to  be  i)urchased  or 
hired  at  Perm  if  tho  telega  1)0  not  ac- 
cepted. A tarantas  may  be  bought 
for  al^out  lls.  100.  The  hire  of  one 
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from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg  is  about 
Es.  30.  The  journey  takes  2 days. 

The  post  service  across  the  Ural 
into  Siberki  is  excellent,  but  the  state 
of  the  roads  varies  a good  deal  with 
the  season.  The  movement  along  the 
main  routes  is  strikingly  large.  Cara- 
vans of  merchandise  follow  one  after 
another,  and  consist  generally  of  50 
to  60  carts  or  sledges,  and  frequently 
of  500  and  600.  In  winter  this  traffic 
is  more  particularly  great,  when  a pro- 
digious quantity  of  goods  is  carried  to 
the  Fair  of  Irhit  (603  v.  E.  of  Perm), 
held  annually  between  Feb.  l-13th 
and  March  l-13th.  Goods  of  the 
value  of  6 to  7 mill,  sterling  exchange 
hands  there. 

There  is  also  a good  road  from  Perm 
to  Ufa,  distant  429  v.,  whence  there 
are  steamers  3 times  a week  to  Kazan. 
Orenburg  is  352  v.  from  Ufa. 

Beyond  Perm  travellers  must  be 
provided  with  everything  they  may  re- 
quire on  the  journey  in  the  shape  of  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  preserved 
meats,  milk,  &c. ; but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lay  in  a larger  stock  than  will 
suffice  for  the  journey  to  Ekaterin- 
burg, where  ample  and  clieai^  supplies 
will  be  obtained.  It  is  well  to  be  pro- 
vided with  sheets,  towels,  and  soap, 
as  the  former  are  seldom  obtainable  at 
the  hotels. 

The  4th  stage  from  Perm  will  be 

Kungur,  874  V.  from  Perm.  This  is 
a district  town  in  the  prov.  of  Perm. 
Pop.  12,000.  It  lies  on  the  Sylva  and 
Irena  livers,  partly  on  a hill  and 
})artly  in  a valley,  and  was  founded 
in  1647.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
great  number  of  clmrches  and  brick 
1 louses.  A toirer  belonging  to  its  old 
fortifications  is  still  extant.  There  are 
laige  mechanical  worhs  here  and  an 
i ron-foundry  belonging  to  Mr.  Hawkes. 
Tlie  road  hence  to  Ekaterinburg  lies 
partly  through  the  Ural  mountains, 
which  present  the  most  beautiful 
views.  Three  large  iron-works,  which 
will  1)0  passed,  will  give  some  idea  of 
tlie  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  Ural, 
The  road  in  summer  is  not  liad,  and 
the  i)ost-houses  are  pretty  good.  At 
the  central  line  of  the  Ural  stands  a 


— Kungur. 

marble  obelisk,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  engraved  the  word  “ Europe,”  and 
on  the  other  “ Asia.” 

The  13th  stat.  beyond  Kungur  is 

Ekaterinburg.  Pop.  32,000. 

Hotel:  Plotnikof’s,  very  good,  with 
a restaurant ; Eldorado  H.,  decent ; 
good  rooms  at  both. 

History,  &c. — Ekaterinburg,  founded 
in  1723,  is  a very  fine  town,  and  is  of 
great  importance,  as  the  centre  of  the 
mining  districts,  and  the  seat  of  The 
Administration  of  the  Mines.”  There 
is  an  establishment  belonging  to  the 
Crown  for  cutting  and  polishing  gems, 
and  Mechanical  worhs  built  by  Mr. 
Tait  (now  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Engineer  Department).  Travel- 
lers will  be  beset  by  dealers  in  precious 
stones,  which  may  be  purchased  very 
cheap.  The  gold  raised  in  Siberia  is 
melted  into  ingots  at  the  Laboratory. 
The  gold-vashings  in  the  vicinity 
should  be  visited.  Those  belonging 
to  Colonel  Astashef  at  JBerezof,  distant 
12  V.,  are  well  worth  seeing,  as  well 
as  a mine  of  gold  quartz  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  for  viewing  which 
every  facility  is  given. 

There  is  very  good  shooting  within 
100  V.  of  Ekaterinburg ; elk,  wolves, 
and  bears  are  numerous. 

[From  Ekaterinburg,  travellers 
should  also  make  an  excursion  to  the 
Demidoff  Works  at  Nijni  Tagilsh, 
distant  145  v.  N.  of  Ekaterinburg. 
A decent  inn  will  be  found  at  these 
extensive  Works,  where  every  facility 
will  be  given  liy  the  Manager  for  their 
inspection.  Altliough  only  a village, 
the  Pop.  of  N.  Tagil  is  35,000.  The 
cop])er  mine  of  Tagil,  90  fins,  deep, 
ouglit  to  ])e  visited.  It  yields  3-2  mill. 
jDcis.  of  ore  annually.  Much  malachite 
and  native  copper  will  be  seen  in  the 
mine.  There  is  also  an  enormous 
quarry  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  On  the 
way  back  travellers  should  stop  at 
the  Neviansh  Works,  the  first  works 
founded  by  Demidoff,  more  than  160 
years  ago.  At  a distance  of  17  v. 
from  Neviansk  are  the  gold- washings 
of  Count  Steinbock,  where  washing 
may  lie  seen  on  the  most  approved 
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system.  The  Verhh-Isselsld  iron  and 
copper  works,  3 v.  out  of  Ekaterinburg, 
are  the  principal  works  belonging  to 
the  Steinbock  family.  The  government 
Emerald  Mines,  160  v.  N.  of  Ekaterin- 
burg, should  likewise  bo  visited.] 


Purchasing  a fresh  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  stores  at  “ Petrof  s Maga- 
zine,” the  traveller  will  continue  his 
journey  along  a road  which  is  almost 
impassable  in  autumn*  to  Tiiimen,  via 

Kamyslof.  a district  town  (Pop. 
3000),  130  V.  from  Ekaterinburg. 
The  7th  post  st.  beyond,  or  306  v.  from 
Ekaterinburg,  is 

Tiumen.  a district  town  in  prov. 
of  Tobolsk.  Pop.  16,000. 

Hotel : “ Jeleznef poor. 

There  are  2 large  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  establishments  here 
belonging  to  English  firms.  Tug- 
steamers  ply  between  Tiumen  and 
Omsk  (distant  632  v.  by  the  regular 
post-road).  They  leave  twice  a week. 
The  road  to  Omsk  is  generally  very 
bad,  especially  in  autumn.  Indeed  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  pass  through 
Omsk,  which,  although  a town  of 
20,000  inhabs.,  alfords  but  little  inter- 
est to  the  stranger. 

[For  description  of  Omsk  and  route 
thence,  vide  Kte.  47.] 

Travellers  to  Irkutsk  should  not 
take  a 'podorojna  at  Tiumen,  but  en- 
gage peasants’  horses  to  Tomsk.  These 
will  be  driven  by  a short  cut  to  Tomsk, 
avoiding  Omsk,  at  a saving  of  220  v. 
The  charge  is  only  3 cop.  per  Troika 
(3  horses)  jjer  verst,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently possible  to  find  a Foputchik 
(traveller  going  the  same  way)  ready 
to  share  the  expense  of  posting  through 
Siberia.  As  much  as  300  v.  a day 
may  be  done  with  those  horses. 

[Steamers  run  in  summer  between 
Tiumen  and  Semipalatinsk,  vide  Kte. 

47.] 

Tomsk,  1o09  v.  from  Tiumen  by  the 

* When  the  road  U good,  Tiumen  may  be 
reached  after  2 days’  travelling. 


ordinary  post-road,  via  Omsk,  is  the 
chief  town  of  a prov.  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  23,000. 

Hotel : Bole,  good. 

There  is  nothing  to  interest  the 
traveller  at  Tomsk,  which  is  a place 
of  deportation  and  banishment.  A 
2)odorojna  will  have  to  bo  procured 
there  ; charge  6 cop.  per  Troika. 

From  Tomsk  the  country  becomes 
more  hilly  and  picturesque,  the  birch 
being  almost  entirely  succeeded  by 
fir-trees.  As  soon  as  the  jmovince  of 
Yenisei  is  entered,  the  road  will  be 
found  as  good  and  as  well-kept  as  any 
in  England. 

After  posting  3 days  the  traveller 
will  reach 

Krasnoyarsk,  553  v.  distant.  Pop. 
12,000.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yenisei,  and  sheltered  by 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Inn  very 
bad. 

The  post-road  from  hence  to  Irkutsk 
runs  through  the  towns  of  Kansk  and 
Nijne  Udinsk,  and  tlirough  villages 
which  occur  every  10  or  15  m.  The 
distance  is  10064  v.  to 

Irkutsk.  Pop.  32,000. 

Hotel:  Very  bad  and  dear. 

History,  &c. — Founded  in  the  17th 
ceiity.,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Angara  r.,  Irkutsk  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  is 
the  prettiest  town  in  Siberia.  Its 
streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and 
adorned  with  several  fine  buildings. 
A small  r.  called  the  Inda,  or  Usha- 
kofka,  falls  into  the  Angara  at  the 
town,  forming  several  islands,  and 
separating  the  old  fortress,  the  monas- 
tery and  the  suburbs  from  the  town 
proper.  There  is  a fine  Gath,  (built 
1723)  with  a belfry  and  a large  Epis- 
copal Palace,  in  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  and  the  consistory  are 
located.  A very  handsome  Lutheran 
ch.  stands  in  the  principal  square. 
Irkutsk  also  boasts  of  2 triumphal 
arches,  one  of  whicli  commemorates 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Aigiin 
with  China,  in  1856.  The  transit 
trade  with  Kiaklita  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  Irkutsk. 
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EOUTE  44. 

IRKUTSK  TO  PEKIN,  VIA  KIAKIITA  AND 
MONGOLIA.*- 

Purchased  vehicles  had  better  be 
sold  at  Irkutsk  and  the  post-carts 
made  use  of.  The  posting  is  at  the 
rate  of  IJ  cop,  per  horse  per  v.  Many 
travellers,  of  both  sexes,  have  already 
performed  the  overland  journey  to  and 
from  Pekin  by  way  of  Kiakhta,  and 
reported  favourably  on  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
notwithstanding  even  a complete 
ignorance  of  the  Eussian  language. 

Three  stages  beyond  Irkutsk  is 

Listvenitchnaya,  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  the  lake  of  Baikal  (112 
V.  wide  and  100  v.  long),  which  is 
crossed  in  a steamer,  from  which  pas- 
sengers are  landed  in  small  boats. 
Fare  Es.  8.  In  winter  the  lake  is 
crossed  over  the  ice. 

Two  more  days’  travelling  will 
bring  the  traveller  through  Selenginsk 
(712i  V.)  to 

Kiakhta  (Pop.  600\  808  v,  from  Ir- 
kutsk, on  Eussian  border  w-ith  China, 
the  Chinese  town  opposite  to  it  being 
Ma  imachen.  The  latter  town  was  built 
in  1730,  but  the  Eussian  trade  with 
Cliina  dates  from  the  treaty  of  Nerch- 
insk (1680),  when  Eussian  traders 
began  to  send  caravans  with  furs  to 
Pekin,  receiving  tea  in  exchange. 
Tliese  commercial  relations  were  sus- 
pended in  1722,  but  were  resumed 
under  a treaty  signed  in  1728,  From 
that  date  Kiakhta  began  to  grow  in 
importance,  and  the  Eussian  custom- 
liouse  was  finally  removed  to  it  from 
Irkutsk  in  1792.  Companies  were 
subsequently  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  cai'rying  on  the  trade  with  China 
under  less  unfavourable  circumstances, 

* Head  Mid  lie’s  “ Siberian  Iluute  from  Pekin 
to  St.  Petersburg,”  lbU5. 


heavy  imposts  liaving  been  previously 
levied  under  vexatious  restrictions. 
In  1800  a law  was  promulgated  pro- 
hibiting the  purchase  of  tea,  &c.,  for 
cash  or  on  credit,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  the  exportation  of  Eussian 
coin.  This  restriction,  which  made 
the  trade  one  of  mere  barter,  was  only 
removed  in  1854  and  1855.  The  treaty 
of  Tien-tsin  (1858),  under  which  Eus- 
sian caravans  were  admitted  into 
China,  and  later  still,  the  removal  of 
the  prohibition  to  import  tea  by  the 
sea-board  of  Eussia,  gave  a severe 
blow  to  the  trade  at  Kiakhta,  and  led 
to  the  custom-house  being  removed 
again  to  Irkutsk.  Furs  and  cloths 
are  the  principal  articles  sold  to  the 
Chinese  at  Kiakhta,  and  the  value  of 
the  tea  and  other.  Chinese  products 
brought  to  the  frontier  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  Es.  1,000,000.  The  tea 
is  very  superior  in  quality,  being  ex- 
clusively the  growth  of  the  N.  pro- 
vinces of  China,  but  sea-borne  tea  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place,  on  account 
of  its  greater  cheapness. 

There  is  much  to  interest  the  Eu- 
ropean, both  at  Kiakhta  and  Mai- 
machen. Every  hospitality  will  be 
shown  him  by  the  resident  Eussian 
officers  and  merchants. 

At  Kiakhta  the  traveller  will  have 
to  make  his  preparations  for  crossing 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  He  may  depend 
upon  meeting  with  every  protection 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Eussian  authorities, 
provided  he  has  brought  letfers  of  re- 
commendation from  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  cause  tlie  Chi- 
nese officials  at  Maimachen  and  other 
places  to  be  apprised  of  the  traveller’s 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Pekin  by 
way  of  Mongolia.  This  should  be 
done  on  leaving  England,  by  a letter 
addressed  to  H.M.  Legation  in  China. 
Travellers  are  generally  obliged  to 
engage  camels,  and  to  join  caravans. 
Covered  carts  are  almost  the  only 
vehicles  to  be  obtained.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  caravans  to  travel  16  hrs,  a 
day,  and  then  to  come  to  a halt  for 
cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping.  There 
is  plenty  of  good  mutton  to  be  liad  on 
the  way,  but  all  other  provisions  have 
to  be  purchased  either  at  Kiakhta  or 
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Pekin,  The  Mongols  are  most  trust- 
Avortliy  in  their  transactions,  and  the 
traveller  may-  feel  in  perfect  safety 
throughout  the  journey.  July  and 
August  are  very  hot  months  in  the 
desert,  and  the  beginning  of  October 
is  already  very  cold.  The  journey 
between  Kiakhta  and  Pekin  is  best 
performed  in  May. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  from 
Kiakhta  is  over  a mountainous  tract, 
and  the  desert  only  begins  a little 
beyond  Urga,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
Mongols,  with  a Pop.  of  10,000  to 
12,000  lamas.  Midway  between  this 
and  a small  Chinese  town,  4 m.  oft', 
is  a Eussian  Consulate,  where  a cordial 
reception  may  be  depended  on.  There 
is  very  little  water  beyond  Urga,  and 
it  has  to  be  obtained  from  small  wells 
some  distance  off  tlie  track,  wdiere  the 
only  fuel  to  be  had  is  dried  cow-dung. 
Caravans  take  a fortnight  to  travel 
over  the  bare  and  slightly  undulating 
steppe  of  Gobi,  but  couriers  can  per- 
form the  entire  journey  between 
Kiakhta  and  Pekin  in  12  days,  and 
even  less. 

China  proper  is  entered  by  a pass 
in  the  Kingan  mountains,  5400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  very  pre- 
cipitous and  rugged.  The  view  is 
magnificent. 

At  Kalgan,  a large  town  through 
which  the  Great  Wall  of  China  runs, 
the  carts  are  abandoned  for  mule- 
litters.  Two  or  three  days  may  well 
be  spent  at  Kalgan  in  exploring  the' 
monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
coming  from  China,  camels  are  engaged 
at  Pekin  for  Kiakhta.  The  customary 
rate  of  hire  is  from  12  to  15  taels  per 
camel,  but  travellers  have  paid  as 
much  as  45  taels  for  animals  that  only 
realised  3 taels  a-head  at  Kiakhta. 
Several  Eus.sian  mercantile  firms  are 
established  at  Kalgan,  the  memljers  of 
which  have  been  very  kind  to  Eu- 
ropean travellers. 

The  day  after  leaving  Kalgan,  tra- 
vellers begin  to  ascend  a rugged 
mountain  pass,  the  town  of  Sacking 
being  reached  the  next  day.  Here 
travellers  sleep  at  an  inn  very  badly 
supplied  with  comforts.  The  next 
night  may  be  spent  at  Chatavu,  a fort 


on  the  inner  or  ancient  Great  Wall  of 
China.  This  place  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
formidable  mountain-range,  the  pass 
over  which,  17  m.  in  length,  occupies 
lialf  a day,  and  is  20  to  25  m.  from 
Pekin.  The  mountain-scenery  is  of 
the  grandest  description,  the  road 
passing  among  rugged  and  precipitous 
crags.  The  village  of  Sha-ho  is  the 
next  halting-place,  and  Pekin  may  be 
reached  by  an  easy  stage  next  day,  the 
road  lying  through  a sandy  plain,  on 
which  the  dust  rises  in  clouds, 


EOUTE  45. 

MOSCOW  TO  OEENBUEG. 

For  journey  from  Moscow  to  Syzran 
or  Samara  (on  Volga),  vide  Section  I. 

A rly.  (510  v.)  is  in  construction* 
from  Syzran  and  Samara  to  Orenburg, 
via  Buzuluk.  Meanwhile  travellers 
will  have  to  take  the  diligence  or  to 
post  t from  Samara  (17  stages),  passiug 
through : 

Buzcluk,  166  V.  from  Samara. 
District  town.  Pop.  8000. 

Inn  : Karpof  s,  very  bad. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  to  see  in 
the  town,  which  lies  at  the  junction 
of  the  Buzuluk  with  the  Samara  r., 
the  valley  of  which  is  in  some  places 
prettily  timbered.  The  road  hence  to 
Orenburg  is  splendid  in  summer  but 
bad  in  autumn.  Driving  over  a fiat, 
uninteresting  country,  the  traveller 
will  in  48  hrs.  more  reach 

Oeenbueg,  2534  v.  from  Buzuluk. 
Pop.  36,000. 

" Is  expected  to  be  open  in  18t6. 

f The  posting  is  at  the  rate  of  24  cop.  per 
horse  and  per  verst.  A podorojna  must  be 
procured  at  Samara,  as  well  as  a tarantas, 
which  can  be  bouglit  for  Rs.  200  or  hired  for 
about  Rs.  30.  A mattress  also  and  pillows 
should  be  provided  by  tlie  traveller;  also  a 
small  hamper  of  tinned  provisions,  tea,  sugar, 
&c. 
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Hotel : Orenburg ; rooms  may  also 
bo  obtained  at  the  Nobility  Club. 

History,  &c. — This  important  town 
stands  on  the  rt.  bank  ot‘  the  Ural  r., 
and  was  founded  in  1743,  a town  of 
that  name  (now  called  Orsk)  having 
been  originally  built  in  1735  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Or  r.  with  the  Ural. 
In  1773-74  it  stood  a siege  of  6 months 
by  the  rebels  under  Pugatchef.  Until 
the  year  1862  Orenburg  was  a fortress 
of  the  2nd  class,  but  its  strategical 
importance  has  been  lost  since  the 
occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Syr- 
Daria.  As  a place  of  trade  Orenburg  is, 
however,  likely  to  attain  even  a still 
higher  position  than  at  present.  Its 
barter  and  transit  trade  with  Central 
Asia  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The 
fortress,  which  still  exists,  is  composed 
of  a wall  with  bastions  running  round 
the  town  on  3 of  its  sides.  There  are 
several  handsome  l3uildings  in  the 
town,  such  as  the  governor  s house,  the 
caravanserai,  iliebazaar,  the  Bokharian 
mosque,  &c.  The  cast-iron  monument 
records  the  delight  of  the  citizens  at 
having  been  freed,  in  1821,  from  the 
liability  to  supply  quarters  for  troops 
in  their  own  houses.  There  is  also  a 
fine  public  garden.  There  is  very  good 
wolf  and  other  shooting  to  be  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Ural  is 
full  of  fine  fish,  a species  of  trout  being 
amongst  them. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  from 
Orenburg  to 

lletsh  (68  V.),  where  some  curious 
salt-works  may  l^e  inspected,  the  salt, 
which  is  very  pure  and  transparent, 
being  found  at  a depth  of  less  than  a 
yard  beneath  tlie  black  soil.  A Kir- 
ghiz camp  is  likewise  to  be  found  in 
the  noiglibourhood. 


EOUTE  46. 

ORENBURG  TO  BOKHARA,  VIA  ORSK, 

KAZALINSK,  FORT  PEROFSKI,  TURKIS- 

TAN,  CHIMKENT,  TASHKENT,  AND 

SAMARCAND. 

[06s.  The  foreign  traveller  will  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  proceed 
to  Central  Asia  without  a formal  per- 
mission from  the  Russian  govern- 
ment.] 

For  journey  to  Orenburg  vide  Rte. 
45. 

From  Orenburg,  where  the  traveller, 
provided  with  a podorojna,  will 
obtain  post-horses,  the  route  is  as 
follows : 

1st  Section. — Orenburg  to  Orsk. 

Distance:  265  v.  [177  miles]  12  Stages:  time 
about  36  hours. 

Orsk.  Pop.  about  2000.  District 
town  of  the  Province  of  Orenburg. 

Hotel : Berlin,  rooms  from  75  c. ; 
not  very  clean  ; temporary  accommoda- 
tion at  the  post-station,  gratuitous,  as 
at  all  stations,  and  preferable.  Orsk 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Or 
and  Ural  rivers.  The  fort  was  erected 
under  the  name  of  Orenburg  in  1735,  in 
pursuance,  of  a request  made  by  the 
Kirghiz  khan,  Abul-Khair,  who  at  this 
period  made  a second  offer  of  his  alle- 
giance to  Russia,  and  undertook  to 
guard  the  frontier  in  this  quarter 
against  inroads.  This  place  became 
thus  the  seat  of  the  administration  of 
the  Kirgliiz  Steppes  and  continued  to 
be  so  until  the  foundation  of  the  jire- 
sent  town  of  Orenburg,  when  Orsk 
received  its  present  name. 

The  traveller,  if  he  has  not  done  so 
at  Orenburg,  should  here  provide  him- 
self with  a spare  shaft  and  wheel,  as 
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well  as  with  rope,  a few  large  nails, 
grease,  candles,  tea,  &c. 

2nd  Section. — Oesk  to  Kakabutak. 

Distance : 190i  v.  [12t  miles] : 8 Stages. 

The  route  for  f of  the  distance — as 
far  as  Bugaty-Sai, — lies  along  the  Or 
river,  so  that  there  is  abundance  ot 
fresh  water  at  the  stations  which  are 
on  the  banks.  Travellers  should,  how- 
ever, carry  a supply  between  stages, 
some  of  which  are  very  tedious,  and 
occupy  a great  deal  of  time. 

Fort  Karabutak.  On  the  Kara- 
butak,  an  affluent  of  the  Irghiz  river. 
Founded  in  1848.  Pop.,  including 
garrison,  70.  This  is  the  iirst  so-called 
steppe  fort  from  Orsk. 

3rd  Section. — Karabutak  to  Irghiz. 

Distance:  162  v.  [103  miles] : 7 Stages. 

Irghiz.  Accommodation  either  at 
the  station  or  in  a private  house.  Hot 
meals  may  be  had  at  a tavern  close 
to  the  station.  The  fort,  originally 
called  Uralsk,  was  erected  in  1845 
with  a view  to  keeping  the  nomads  in 
subjection, — the  Kirghiz  rebel  Kenisar 
Kasimof  causing  great  disturbance  in 
the  steppes  at  that  period.  The  fort 
stands  on  a clay  mound  70  feet  in 
height.  Irghiz  stands  almost  on  the 
margin  of  the  Kara-Kum  [Black 
Sand]  desert,  and  travelling  here  be- 
comes exceedingly  tedious. 

4th  Section. — Irghiz  to  Kazalinsk. 

Distance;  332i  v.  [222  miles]:  20  Stages, 

This  section  of  the  route  traverses 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Kara- 
Kum  desert.  Camels  are  frequently 
harnessed  to  the  carriages.  At  Terekli, 
the  fourth  stat.,  the  boundary  of  the 
Orenburg  and  Turkistan  provinces  is 
crossed.  At  a distance  of  157  miles 
from  Irghiz,  the  Aral  sea  is  sighted 
[Sary-Cheganak  Bay], 

Kazalinsk  or  Kazala,  [Fort  No.  1]. 
Pop.  2944,  including  garrison  of  1525 
soldiers. 

Hotels  ; Morozof,  the  best. 

This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Aral 


flotilla.  Kazala  takes  its  name  from  an 
arm  of  the  J axartes.  This  site  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Eussians  in  1853.  In 
1855  the  garrison  and  materiel  of  Fort 
Raimsk  or  Aralsk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jaxartes  were  removed  to  this  place, 
and  Raimsk  was  abolished.  Caravans 
from  Bokhara  pass  across  the  Kizyl- 
Kum  direct  to  Kazala  on  their  way  to 
Orenburg.  A route  passing  south 
leads  to  Irkibai  or  Fort  Blagovest- 
chensk,  [founded  1873,  duiing  the  ex- 
pedition to  Khiva]  and  to  the  Oxus. 
Travellers  may  secure  a passage  up  the 
Jaxartes  on  board  one  of  the  steamers 
of  the  flotilla.  The  ruins  of  Djankent 
are  13  miles  below  the  fort  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  whence  quantities 
of  excellent  bricks  were  taken  for  tho 
construction  of  Kazalinsk.  The  ruins 
of  Kara-tepe,  Kum-Kola,  and  Koven- 
Kala  also  occur  here ; the  Arabian 
geographer  Abulfeda  [14th  centy,] 
refers  to  the  former.  In  1742  Lieut. 
Gladishef  passed  these  ruins,  and 
found  there  the  residence  of  a Kara- 
kalpak  Khan. 

From  here  the  best  method  of 
reaching  Khiva  is  by  steamer  and  the 
Aral  Sea,  as  far  as  the  lower  Oxus. 

5th  Section. — Kazalinsk  to  Fort 
Perofski. 

Distance:  3491  v,  [233  miles]:  16  Stages. 

The  first  half  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Fort  No.  2 or  Karamakchi,  will  be 
found  very  tedious. 

Fort  Perofski.  Pop.  3387. 

Hotel : Kuznetsof,  very  bad.  Tho 
wife  of  the  engineer  of  the  steamer 
“ Samarcand  ” has  rooms,  and  fur- 
nishes good  meals. 

Fort  Perofski  (so  called  after  the 
then  Governor-General  of  Orenburg) 
was  formerly  called  Ak-Mesjid.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Kokandians  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1853,  after  a siege  of  3 
weeks.  This  was  the  first  important 
stronghold  seized  by  the  Russians  on 
the  Jaxartes.  Yakub-Bek,  the  pre- 
sent Amir  of  Kashgar  was  at  that  time 
commandant  of  the  fort.  The  fort 
stands  on  the  r.  bank. 

A -piiUic  garden  and  a monument  to 
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Sect.  V. 


ilie  Eussian  soldiers  wlio  died  in  the 
siege  will  be  seen  at  Fort  Perofski. 

Gth  Section. — Fort  Perofski  to 
Tcrkistan. 

Distance:  212^^  v.  [208  miles] ; 15  Stages. 

The  road  becomes  better,  although 
deep  sands  are  still  encountered. 

Turkistan.  Native  Pop.  5223. 

No  hotel. 

This  place  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Kirghiz-Kaisaks  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  centy.  It  was  the  capital 
of  their  khans.  When  it  was' first  oc- 
cupied by  the  Kirghizes  is  not  known. 
The  first  mention  of  a Kirghiz  khan 
in  Turkistan  occurs  in  the  memoiis 
of  Abul-Ghazi,  who  being  forced  by 
his  brother  to  fly  from  Khiva,  sought 
refuge  in  this  place  when  the  ruling 
khan  was  Ishim.  In  1723  the  Dzun- 
gars,  under  Galdan-Tsyren,  expelled 
Abul-Kliair,  khan  of  the  little  horde  of 
Kirghizes,  but  were  themselves  very 
shortly  after  driven  out  of  Turkistan. 
In  1744  it  passed  several  times  from 
the  hands  of  the  Kirghizes  into  those 
of  the  Dzungars  and  vice  versa,  until 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Kokandians, 
from  whom  it  was  finally  taken  by  tlie 
Eussians  on  the  24th  June,  1864. 
This  place  is  called  Hazret-i-Turkis- 
tan,  or  rather  Hazret-i-Sultan,  on  ac- 
count of  a tomb  which  stands  here  over 
the  remains  of  a Hazret  or  saint  named 
Hodja-Alimed-Yusufi,  who  was  the 
founder  of  a Mahommedan  sect  in 
the  15th  centy.  The  rites  that  are 
j^erformed  in  the  mosque  on  Thursday 
nights  by  the  Hodjas  and  others  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  saint  are  peculiar,  the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and  the  Kazi-Kelan 
taking  no  part  in  the  services.  The 
natives  call  attention  to  another  tomb 
which  they  say  contains  the  remains  of 
a daughter  of  Timur.  They  ascribe  the 
construction  of  the  mosque  to  Aksak- 
Timnr  or  Tamerlane,  but  historical 
records  contain  no  mention  of  a build- 
ing raised  here  by  that  great  leader. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  curious 
group  of  buildings,  built  in  the  Persian 
style,  of  a great  height,  and  evidently 
unfinished.  The  exterior  of  the 


mosque  with  its  high  arch,  glazed 
bricks,  and  incised  inscriptions  re- 
semble the  mosques  and  palaces  at 
Kolbin,  Ashref,  and  Tabriz.  The 
neighbouring  buildings  are  occupied 
by  the  Eussian  commandant  of  the 
town. 

7th  Section. — Turkistan  to  Chim- 
kent. 

Distance : 155^-  v.  [103  miles] : 7 Stages. 

Chimkent.  Native  Pop.  5150.  Ko 
Hotel.  This  place  was  taken  by  the 
Eussians  from  the  Kokandians  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1864,  when,  according 
to  Mr.  Pashino  and  the  Eussian 
official  reports,  the  Eussian  Cossacks 
sacked  the  Bazaar  and  massacred  a 
great  number  of  the  population.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  Badam  and 
Kutchkar-Ata  streams  : the  latter  is 
called  after  a saint,  having  its  source 
under  his  tomb.  The  scenery  here 
begins  to  improve,  and  the  country  is 
more  fertile. 

8th  Section. — Chimkent  to  Tash- 
kent. 

Distance:  116  v.  [77  miles]:  7 Stages. 

Tashkent.  Native  Pop.  76053. 

Hotels:  Gejitski,  tolerable;  and 
Gfromof,  with  large  garden. 

This  city  was  taken  by  General 
Cherniayef,  on  the  2(Jth  of  June,  1865. 
It  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Chir- 
chik  river.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  centy.  the  Kirghiz-Kaisaks  held 
Tashkend  as  well  as  Turkistan,  and  the 
city  suffered  the  same  vicissitudes  as 
the  capital  of  the  Little  Horde.  This 
place  has  been  confounded  by  recent 
writers  with  Eski,  or  Old  Tashkend, 
originally  called  Shasli,  and  even  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Shash-Kurgan, 
which  is  about  24  m.  to  the  S.Mh  of 
the  present  city,  lower  down  the 
Chirchik.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Shash,  wdiich  is  an  elevated  plain, 
with  a steep  escarpment  along  the 
river  side,  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
single  street,  called  Kayumars,  with 
five  or  six  mud-houses  with  courts. 
The  removal  of  the  city  to  its  present 
]30sition  is  ascribed  to  Afros'ab,  and 
the  change  of  name  from  fcihash  to 
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Tashkent  is  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
centy.,  when  Islamism  was  first  adopted 
in  the  country.  The  native  quarter 
is  built  on  uneven  ground,  and  is 
very  picturesque,  being  full  of  small 
streams,  mills,  and  even  waterfalls. 
The  whole  town  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  large  gardens,  where  much 
fruit  is  cultivated.  The  Bazaar  is 
badly  built,  with  crooked,  winding 
streets,  but  a large  trade  is  carried  on 
there.  With  the  exception  of  the 
mosque  of  Beglar-Beg,  the  buildings 
are  nearly  all  modern  and  uninterest- 
ing. The  Eussian  quarter  is  separated 
from  the  native  town  by  a deep  raviue. 
The  streets  are  broad,  disposed  at 
right  angles,  and  some  of  them  mac- 
adamised. There  are  two  large  squares 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  one  of  which 
stands  the  churcli ; in  the  other  a new 
stone  cathedral  is  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. The  'palace  of  the  Governor- 
General  is  a hue  large  building,  and 
the  garden  adjoining  is  picturesquely 
laid  out,  and  is  open  to  the  public  on 
three  evenings  in  the  week,  when  a 
military  band  plays. 

The  garden  called  3Iing  Z<ruh — 
“the  thousand  apricot  trees” — is  the 
scene  of  much  gaiety  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  Eussian  residents,  exclusive 
of  troops,  number  about  2U00.  The 
ancient  Otrar,  Tamerlane’s  capital, 
stood  higher  up  the  Jaxartes,  but 
there  is  very  little  evidence  left  of  its 
existence. 

[From  Tashkent  to  Khodjent,  113 
m.  by  post-road.  There  is  a mili- 
tary road  from  Khodjent  to  Djizzali, 
passing  through  Forts  Na'u,  Zaamin, 
and  L'ra-te'pe". 

From  Tashkent  to  Namangan, 
181  m. 

From  Tashkent  to  Kokand,  137  m.] 
9th  Section. — Tashkent  to  Samar- 

CAND. 

Distance:  276^^  v.  [38-1  miles]:  13  Stages. 

The  road  passes  to  the  Jaxartes, 
which  is  crossed  at  Chinaz,  where 
there  is  a Eussian  fort ; thence  across 
the  steppe  to  Bjizzak,  and  through 
a mountain  defile. 


There  are  two  Persian  and  Arabic 
inscriptions  cut  on  the  rock  in  Dj  elan- 
Uti  pass,  between  Djizzak  and  Samar- 
cand,  in  commemoration  of  a bloody 
victory  gained  by  Abdullah-Klian  over 
the  Kitai-Kipchaks  (a.d.  979),  and  of 
the  return  of  Ulug-Bek  from  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  lands  of  the  “ Bjety  ” 
and  Mongols. 

Samarcand.  Native  Pop.  about 
30,000. 

This  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Eussians  in  1868.  As  Maracanda,  it 
is  connected,  in  history,  with  the  name 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who,  in  the 
year  329  b.c.,  invaded  this  country 
(Sogdiana),  and  received  a wound 
from  an  arrow  (which  splintered  the 
bone  of  his  leg)  in  attacking  a small 
fortress,  the  position  of  which  is  un- 
determined. In  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  centy.  it  was  the  capital  of  Tamer- 
lane, or  Timur-Lenk — the  lame.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  Tamerlane’s 
time  the  centre  of  learning  in  Asia. 
Here  is  said  to  have  been  the  famous 
Greco-Armenian  library  founded  by 
Tamerlane,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  perished  by  fire.  Many  remains  of 
the  flourishing  times  of  Samarcand 
still  exist  in  a dilapidated  state. 
Among  them  are  the  3Iosque  of  Shah- 
Zindeh,  outside  the  town,  the  Medressc% 
or  colleges  of  Ulug-Beg,  Shirdar,  and 
7'illa-Kari,  in  the  great  square,  the 
IVIedresse  of  Bihi-Klianym,  built  in 
honour  of  Timur’s  favourite  wife — a 
Chinese  princess — and  the  Gur-Emir, 
or  Tomb  of  Timur.  In  the  citadel  is 
the  former  palace  of  the  Emir,  con- 
taining the  famous  Kok-tash,  or  throne 
of  Timur,  a large  block  of  grey  marble. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  are  beauti- 
fully built  in  the  I’ersian  style,  and 
their  domes,  minarets,  and  facades  are 
covered  with  blue  and  white  porcelain 
tiles,  set  in  arabesque  and  mosaic 
patterns. 

The  Eussian  town,  which  is  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  stands  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  citadel. 

Bokhara  is  240  v.  (160  m.)  to  the 
>S.W.  of  Samarcand. 
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EOUTE  47. 

MOSCOW  TO  OMSK,  SEMIPALATINSK, 
AND  YERNOE. 

Vide  Section  I.  for  journey  to  Kazan. 

Either  from  Kazan  by  Ekaterin- 
burg, Tiimien,  and  Ishim  to  Omsk  ; or 
from  Kazan  by  Ufa,  Troitsk,  and 
Petropavlovsk  to  Omsk. 

winter  Omsk  may  be  reached 
from  St.  Petersburg  in  10  days.] 

Omsk.  Hotel  : Moscow,  good. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Little  Om  and  Irtysh 
rivers.  Pop.  20,000.  The  capital 
town  and  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Western  Siberia;  founded 
in  1768.  The  first  fort  here  was 
erected  by  Colonel  Bucholtz  in  1716, 
when  that  officer  was  ordered  by  Peter 
the  Great  to  proceed  down  the  Irtysh 
to  Yarkand.  Omsk  stands  on  2 hills 
in  a flat  forestless  steppe  country; 
the  fort  being  situated  on  the  elevated 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Om  river. 
There  is  a Theatre  at  Omsk. 

Semipalatinsk.  Capital  town  of  dis- 
trict of  that  name,  in  the  province  of 
Tomsk.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Hotel, 
very  good.  Trade  with  Kirghizes  of 
Great  and  Middle  Hordes,  with 
Kuldja,  Kashgar,  Vernoe,  and  Tash- 
kend.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Irtysh  and  Semipalatinka  rivers.  Tho 
fort  was  originally  constructed  in 


1718,  but  it  has  been  removed  from 
three  successive  sites.  Semipalatinsk 
takes  its  name  from  seven  ancient 
stone  buildings,  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Tunguz,  a high- 
priest  who  converted  the  Kalmuks  to 
Lamaism.  Numerous  old  documents 
bearing  on  the  doctrines  of  that  faith 
were  found  here.  Distance  from  Mos- 
cow, 3411  V.  (2277  m.). 

From  Semipalatinsk  the  road  con- 
tinues S.  across  steppe  and  desert  to 
Sergiopol,  Kopal,  and  Vernoe,  leaving 
to  rt.  the  eastern  extremity  of  Balk- 
hash lake. 

At  AUyn-Emel  a road  strikes  off 
S.  to  Kuldja  (occupied  by  Kussiaus, 
1872). 

A'ernoe,  or  Almaty,  in  the  Trans-Hi 
region.  Capital  town  of  Semiretch 
(seven  rivers)  district,  province  of 
Turkistan. 

Hotels:  two,  bad. 

Pop.  about  10,000.  Distance  from 
Semipalatinsk  1012  v.  (67fi  m.).  Situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
with  an  absolute  elevation  of  2400  ft. 
Founded  1855,  and  occupied  with  a 
view  to  controlling  tl>e  Kirghizes  of 
the  Great  Horde.  Vernoe  is  now 
being  handsomely  rebuilt. 


The  alternative  rte.,  through  Ufa  to 
Omsk,  will  bring  the  traveller  to 

Troitsk,  Pop.  16,000  ; about  325  v. 
from  Ekaterinburg,  a large  town  with 
annual  fairs,  and  to 

Petropavlovsk,  a pretty  town  in  the 
steppe.  An  emporium  of  trade  with 
the  nomads  in  cattle,  wool,  hides,  and 
tallow.  There  are  two  large  tanneries 
at  Petropavlov.^k,  and  a large  yearly 
fair  is  held  there  between  June  and 
August.  Pop.  14.000.  Distant  564  v. 
(376  m.)  S.  from  Tobolsk,  on  the  Ishim 
river.  A road  from  Petropavlovsk 
leads  S.  to  the  forts  in  the  steppes. 
There  are  no  hotels  at  Troitsk  or 
Petropavlovsk.  Apply  for  quarters  at 
the  Telegraph  Office. 
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1. — Historical  Notice. 

For  most  English  readers  the  history  of  Poland  begins  with  Poland’s  mis- 
fortunes. Put  aside  Sobieski’s  great  victory  outside  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
and  few  Englishmen  can  mention  any  important  events  in  Polish  history 
])rior  to  the  first  partition  and  the  guerilla  war  waged  by  the  Confederates 
of  Bar.  They  will  recollect  the  second  partition,  followed  as  it  was  Iw 
the  insurrection  of  Kosciusko  and  the  third  partition,  after  which,  for 
twenty  years  (from  1795  until  1815),  the  very  name  of  Poland  disappeared. 

The  early  history  of  Poland,  however,  has  been  fully  treated  by  a series 
of  native  historians.  Dlugosz,  or  Dlugossius,  his  Latinised  name,  or 
Longinus,  the  Latin  equivalent  for  it,  begins  his  history  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Polish  annals,  and  carries  it  down  to  the  year  1480.  It  is 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  as  were  all  Polish  historical  and  legal  works 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  history  of  Poland  in  the  Polish 
language  was  not  composed  until  the  reign  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  when 
the  independent  existence  of  the  country  was  about  to  cease. 

Polish  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  partition  was  usually  divided  into 
four  periods.  During  the  first  of  these  Poland  was  governed  by  sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Lekh ; during  the  second  by  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Piast ; during  the  third  by  the  Jagellon  dynasty  ; during  the  fourth  by 
kinscs  of  various  families. 

The  first  period  has  generally  been  looked  upon  as  altogether  fabulous, 
and  the  second  as  fabulous  in  a great  measure.  But  INlickiewicz  the  poet, 
and  SSzainocha  and  Moraczewski  the  historians,  have  done  much  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  early  Polish  legends  ; the  former  dwelling  on  their 
ty]fical  value,  and  assuming  their  substantial  truth  from  the  thoroughly 
Polish  character  of  the  incidents,  in  many  of  Avhich  he  sees  the  incidents 
of  Polands  modern  history  prefigured;  the  latter  reconstructing  them 
after  comparing  them  with  the  legends  of  other  countries,  and  criticising 
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them  hy  the  light  of  ancient  German  and  Scandinavian  writers,  who,  in 
treating  the  history  of  their  own  country,  have  touched  upon  that  of 
Poland. 

We  may  as  well  dismiss  the  Lekh  period  altogether  ; or  if  our  readers 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  legend  of  Lekh,  Tchekh,  and  Eiiss,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Slavonian  history,  we  may  briefly  mention  that 
these  three  brothers  started  from  somewhere  on  the  Danube,  each  with  the 
object  of  forming  an  independent  establishment,  if  not  of  founding  a 
state ; that  three  eagles  appearing  and  flying  away  in  different  directions, 
the  omen  was  accepted,  and  the  Slavonian  brothers,  like  the  eagles,  parted 
company,  each  to  follow  his  own  bird  wherever  its  flight  might  lead  him. 
Kuss,  of  course,  went  to  Kussia  ; Tchekh  to  Bohemia,  the  country  of  the 
Bohemians,  or  Tchekhs ; Lekh — led  by  a white  eagle,  which  afterwards 
became  an  historical  symbol — to  Poland,  the  land  of  those  who  accompanied 
or  dwelt  with  Lekh.  From  po-lekh^  or  po-lakh  (he  was  also  called  Lakh), 
the  word  “ polak  ” is  said  to  be  derived.  The  Kussians  call  the  Poles 
Folald;  and  “Polack”was  the  English  name  for  a Pole  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  In  the  provinces,  too,  of  ancient  Poland,  which  are  inhabited 
by  a peasantry  of  Russian  or  Ruthenian  race  (Volhynia,  Podolia,  &c.), 
“ Lekh  ” is  still  the  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  proper. 

Szainocha  makes  the  Lekhs,  or  Lakhs,  come  from  Scandinavia.  Accord- 
ing to  this  historian,  the  Normans  invaded  Poland  as  well  as  every  other 
northern  country  having  a sea-coast ; the  word  lakh  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and 
signifles  socms,  companion ; and  the  Lakhs,  Lekhs,  or  Lechites,  were  a 
Norman  brotherhood,  who,  establishing  themselves  in  Poland,  as  the  Va- 
ragian  Normans  established  themselves  in  Russia,  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Polish  nobility. 

The  theory  propounded  by  the  learned  Szainocha  is  not  much  liked  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  who  prefer  to  believe  that  the  Poles,  rich  and  poor, 
nobles  and  peasants,  are  all  of  the  same  stock,  and  that  the  noble  or  eques- 
trian order  was  originally  composed  of  all  Poles  who  were  able  to  serve 
their  country  on  horseback  ; while  those  who  had  neither  horses  nor  arms, 
or  who  for  any  other  reason  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  war,  re- 
mained at  home  to  till  the  ground,  and  formed  a class  of  peasantry. 

The  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  tell  us 
that  the  Polish  nobility  proclaimed  themselves  of  eastern  descent ; and  it  has 
been  surmised  by  Mickiewicz  and  others,  that  the  Lekhi,  or  Leski,  came 
from  the  Caucasus,  and  were  of  the  same  family  as  the  Lesghi  or  Lesghians. 

Various  origins  are  assigned  to  the  nobility  of  Poland  ; but  whether  or 
not  the  country  was  invaded  or  colonised  by  a foreign  race  at  some  pre- 
historic period,  the  foreign  appears  to  have  been  completely  absorbed  by  the 
indigenous  race  long  before  the  date  of  the  earliest  Polish  records.  But  the 
very  name  of  Poland  is  of  uncertain  derivation ; for  though  by  most 
writers  it  is  traced  to  Lakh  and  po-lakh,  others  make  it  proceed  from  pola,  a 
field  or  plain.  The  Poles  call  the  country  Polska,  the  Russians  Polsha,  the 
Germans  Polen,  the  French  Pologne  (evidently  from  the  Latin  name  Polo- 
nia,  given  to  Poland  by  the  Poles  themselves) ; and  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  country  may  have  been  called  “ the  country  of  fields  or  plains,”  while  the 
people  were  known  as  “ the  people  of  Lekh.”  These  are  questions  which 
the  Poles  themselves  are  unable  to  settle,  and  about  which  we  need  not 
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trouble  ourselves  further  than  to  note  that  in  England  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  them  under  the  name  of  “ Polacks  ” long  before  we  knew 
them  as  Poles. 

The  Polish  nobles  have  always  been  politically  equal.  The  title  of 
“noble”  was  given  to  every  freeholder;  and  these  “noble”  proprietors 
were  the  only  inhabitants  who  were  called  upon  to  serve  in  defence  of  the 
country.  The  peasants,  without  being  slaves,  were  “assigned  to  the  soil,” 
and  had  to  cultivate  the  nobleman’s  fields  in  return  for  the  land  allotted  to 
them  for  their  own  use.  The  Crown,  as  in  other  European  states  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages,  was  nominally  elective ; but  in  practice 
the  Polish  sovereignty  may  be  said  to  have  been  hereditary  until  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Jagellon  line.  The  cei-emony  of  election  took  place,  but 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  amounted  only  to  a formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  next  heir. 

A certain  attachment  to  the  hereditary  principle  was  shown  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  of  the  Jagellons,  under  whom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Lithuania  and  Poland  became  united  under  the  same 
crown.  Casimir  the  Great,  who  restrained  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  who, 
by  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon  the  peasantry,  gained  the  name  of  Bex 
Busticorum^  had  been  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Ladislas,  King  of  Hungary. 
The  latter,  being  a foreigner,  could  only  ensure  the  possession  of  his  throne 
by  reinstating  the  nobles  in  all  their  privileges.  Ladislas  was  the  last  sove- 
reign of  the  Piast  period  ; and  as  he  left  no  male  heir,  the  nobles  exercised 
the  right  accorded  to  them,  or  at  least  specifically  renewed,  by  Ladislas 
himself,  of  choosing  his  successor.  Passing  over  the  eldest  daughter  Maria, 
who  was  the  wife  of  the  too-powerful  Emperor  Sigismund,  they  offered 
the  crown  to  Hedvige,  Ladislas’s  second  daughter,  requiring,  however,  as 
an  indispensable  condition,  that  she  should  marry  Ladislas  Jagellon,  Grand 
Duke  of  Lithuania.  With  this  personal  tie  the  influence  of  Poland  upon 
Lithuania  began.  The  political  fusion  between  the  two  states  did  not  take 
place  until  nearly  two  centuries  later  (1569),  when  the  connexion  between 
Lithuania  and  Poland  became  as  intimate  as  that  between  Scotland  and 
England  after  the  Act  of  Union.  The  accession  of  Ladislas  Jagellon  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  would  correspond  in  our  history  to  that  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  to  the  English  throne. 

During  the  Jagellon  period  the  form  of  the  Polish  Government  became 
defined.  The  power  of  the  King  was  limited  by  that  of  two  Chambers, — 
the  Senate,  composed  of  the  superior  members  of  the  clergy  and  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  state,  and  a Chamber  of  Delegates,  in  winch  sat  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobles  or  freeholders,  and  those  of  the  burgesses  of 
certain  privileged  towns. 

But  each  sovereign,  on  ascending  the  throne,  had  to  make  fresh  concessions, 
and  the  royal  power  gradually  diminished  until,  on  the  death  of  Sigismund 
Auojustus,  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  all  title  to  tlie  crown  from  hereditary 
right  was  formally  abrogated  at  a general  diet,  and  the  most  absolute  free- 
dom of  election  proclaimed.  At  the  same  time,  a charter  of  immunities 
was  drawn  up,  a ratification  of  which  it  was  determined  to  exact  from  the 
next  sovereign  elected  to  the  throne.  By  this  charter  all  the  privileges 
ever  conceded  by  previous  sovereigns  were  renewed  or  confirmed ; and  it 
was  clearly  established  that  the  king  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobility,  gentr}',  or  freeholders;  and  that,  in  case  of  his  infringing 
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the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  nation,  his  subjects  would  he  absolved  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

AVhile,  therefore,  Poland  was  strengthened  territorially  by  its  union 
with  Lithuania — the  two  now  forming  but  one  state-^it  was  weakened 
politically  by  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  central  power,  and  by  the 
extreme  precautions  taken  for  rendering  it  unstable.  Throughout  the 
Jagellon  period  the  kings,  in  spite  of  their  election,  always  styled  them- 
selves “ heirs  ” of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; and  the  rule  observed,  though 
not  admitted  as  a theory,  was  to  look  for  a successor  to  the  next  heir. 
After  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  however,  the  Polish  nobility — 
prompted,  perliaps,  to  some  extent  by  jealousy  of  the  powerful  magnates 
of  Lithuania,  where  until  the  union  with  Poland  the  feudal  system  was 
maintained — insisted  on  all  nobles  or  freeholders  in  Lithuania,  as  in 
Poland,  being  declared  on  a precise  equality,  and  therefore  equally  com- 
petent to  give  direct  votes  on  the  election  of  a sovereign.  The  nobility 
of  the  Lithuano-Polish  state,  voting  in  a mass,  made  a bad  beginning. 
''Lhey  went  to  Fiance  for  their  king,  and  Henry  of  Valois,  afterwards 
Henry  HI.,  was  elected  to  the  throne,  on  engaging  to  pay  an  annual 
pension  to  the  state  from  the  revenues  of  France.  Now,  also,  the 
practice  of  bribing  the  electors  individually — unheard  of  when  the  right 
of  choice  rested  with  the  diet — was  introduced,  and  helped  materially  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  Poland.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
about  a century  afterwards  that  signs  of  decay  became  generally  apparent. 
At  the  time  of  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois  there  was  at  least  religious 
toleration  in  Poland — far  more,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
necessity  of  recognising  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  was  specially 
impressed  upon  the  new  monarch,  whose  brother,  it  was  not  forgotten,  had 
directed  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day. 

But  with  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits  into  Poland  came  intolerance ; and 
one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  solicit  Russian  protection,  was  the  inferior  posi- 
tion in  which  their  Greek  religion  was  placed  as  compared  with  that  of 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Poland  and  Moscovy  had  waged  war  for  two 
centuries  with  varied  success,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch, 
Peter  the  Great’s  father,  the  whole  of  the  Polish  territory  east  of  the 
Dnieper — now  known  as  Little  Russia — jmssed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Tsar,  and  after  the  insurrection  of  Mazeppa,  in  the  reign  of  Peter,  was 
finally  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire.  With  Little  Russia,  the  city 
of  Kief,  on  the  Polish  side  of  the  Dnieper,  became  lost  to  Poland.  Sobieski, 
who  saved  Vienna  for  the  Austrians,  could  not  keep  Kief  for  the  Poles.  This 
sacred  city,  from  which  the  Russians  received  their  faith  before  either  Poland 
or  Russia  had  become  regularly  organised  states,  was  now  looked  upon  as 
the  religious  metropolis  of  the  numerous  Polish  subjects  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Church;  and  when  the  first  partition  of  Poland  took  place,  in 
1772,  the  portion  which  fell  to  Russia  contained  numbers  of  inhabitants 
who  were  already  connected  with  that  country  by  religious  ties. 

On  the  misfortunes  of  Roland  during  the  partitions  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  dwell.  As  to  the  distribution  of  territory,  it  was  observed  at  the  time 
that  the  most  extensive  ])ortion  went  to  Russia,  the  most  populous  to  Austria, 
and  the  most  commercial  to  Prussia. 

Prussian  Poland,  after  the  third  partition  (1795),  extended  beyond  the 
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I Vistula,  and  included  Warsaw,  d’lie  ancient  Polish  capital  was  placed 
under  a Prussian  administration,  and  vain  endeavours  were  made  to  Ger- 
! manise  it.  After  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Priedland  (1806),  the  Poles 
having  risen  against  their  German  masters,  and  a French  army  having 
, entered  Warsaw,  Prussian  Poland  became  nominally  free ; and  though  under 
' French  influence,  and  required  to  furnish  troops  to  the  French  army,  it  was 
at  least  governed  const! tutionalhq  and  through  a Polish  administration. 
This  new  Polish  state  (formed  entirely  out  of  the  provinces  seized  hy 
Prussia  at  the  three  partitions)  was  called  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  The 
King  of  Saxony  was  the  sovereign ; and  the  governing  power  was  vested 
in  the  Sovereign  and  two  Chambers, — a Senate  and  a House  of  Pepresen- 
tatives. 

At  the  great  settlement  of  1815  the  Fmperor  Alexander  proposal  to  form 
the  whole  of  ancient  Poland  into  a constitutional  monarchy  under  the 
Pussian  crown ; but  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  Galicia  (which  in 
1809  had  been  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw)  should  be  given  back 
to  Austria,  Posen  to  Prussia,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Napoleonic  duchy 
should  be  formed  into  a constitutional  state  with  the  Pussian  Emperor  as 
i King.  The  provinces  acquired  by  Catherine  II.  at  the  partition  of  the 
eighteenth  century  remained  incorporated  with  the  Pussian  empire,  but 
were  not  subjected  to  a Pussian  administration  until  after  the  insurrection 
of  1830. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Poland  of  the  present  day,  with  its  5f  millions  of 
inhabitants,  was  governed  from  1815  to  1830  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements of  1815,  having  its  Diet,  its  national  administration,  and  its 
national  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  After  the  insurrection  of  1830  the 
constitution  was  withdrawn,  the  national  army  was  abolished,  the  national 
language  was  proscribed  in  the  public  offices,  and  the  administration,  as 
far  as  possible,  was  Russianised ; Poles,  however,  being  still  appointed  to 
the  minor  offices.  The  Polish  universities  were  at  the  same  time 
closed. 

After  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  several  reforms  were  in* 
troduced  into  Poland,  and  Polish  was  re-established  as  the  language  of  the 
administration  and  of  public  instruction.  Demonstrations,  however,  in  favour 
of  national  independence  soon  began  to  be  made  ; and  for  two  years  before 
the  last  insurrection  broke  out  Warsaw  was  the  scene  of  constant  agitation. 
In  the  meanwhile  several  concessions  were  made  by  the  Government.  The 
administration  was  completely  separated  from  that  of  Russia  ; elective  dis* 
trict  and  municipal  councils  and  a council  of  state  were  formed.  Tlic 
re-opening  of  the  universities  and  of  additional  gymnasiums,  and  the  esta*- 
blishment  of  schools  for  the  peasantry,  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  as  Imperial  Lieutenant  at  Warsaw,  when  H.  I.  H.  was 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  Wielopolski,  as  chief  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion. From  the  Marquis  Wielopolski  downwards  every  official  in  Poland 
was  now  a Pole ; but  the  administrative  and  other  reforms  had  little  effect 
in  quelling  the  excitement;  and  in  January  1863  another  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Warsaw,  the  lamentable  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt. 

That  insurrection  had  long  been  meditated  by  the  “ red,”  or  extreme 
party,  while  the  “ white,”  or  moderate  party,  were  opposed  to  it  as  inex- 
pedient and  imprudent.  The  rising  was  precipitated  by  an  arbitrary 
conscription,  or  proscription,  by  means  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry 
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off  some  thousands  of  the  more  violently  disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of 
enrolling  them  in  the  Eussian  army. 

For  a time  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  moderate  party  generally,  held 
aloof  from  the  movement.  Gradually,  however,  it  extended  ; and  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Western  Powers  were  about  to  address  representations 
to  Eussia  on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  all  classes  in  Poland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  uneducated,  indifferent  peasantiy,  united  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  insurrection.  On  the  10th  of  March,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
“ white  ” party  and  “ red  ” party  combined,  Gen.  Langiewicz,  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  Ih'ussian  army,  proclaimed  himself  dictator ; but  his  dictator- 
ship lasted  scarcely  a fortnight.  Having  crossed  the  frontier  of  Poland  to 
enter  Galicia  (with  the  view,  it  is  believed,  of  re-entering  Poland  at  another 
point),  he  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and  thrown  into  a fortress,  where 
lie  was  detained  until  long  after  the  termination  of  the  insurrection.  After 
the  fall  of  Langiewicz  the  insurrection  assumed  a guerilla  character,  and  no 
more  large  detachments  were  formed.  A number  of  bands,  of  from  100 
to  1000  men,  appeared  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  There  was  also  a partial 
rising  (soon  put  down)  in  Volhynia.  The  struggle,  hopeless  from  the 
moment  it  was  seen  that  no  foreign  power  had  any  intention  of  assisting 
the  Poles,  lasted,  nevertheless,  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  the  Austrians 
placed  Galicia  in  a state  of  siege,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  up  to  the 
Eussians  all  insurgents  who  sought  refuge  on  their  territory.  The  last 
important  body  of  insurgents  was  under  the  orders  of  General  Bossak  (the 
pseudonym  adopted  by  Count  Hauke,  formerly  a colonel  in  the  Eussian 
army),  who,  from  his  head-quarters  in  the  mountains  near  Cracow,  com- 
manded three  detachments,  numbering  altogether  some  2000  men.  After 
having  maintained  his  position  for  six  months,  Bossak  broke  up  his 
force,  and  retired  to  Galicia,  whence  he  afterwards  made  his  way  to  Switzer- 
land. 

After  Langiewicz  and  Bossak  the  principal  leaders  in  this  insurrec- 
tion were  Frankowski,  a student  (wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed); 
Padlewski,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Eussian  army  (wounded,  taken 
prisoner,  and  executed);  Jezioranski,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
army;  Lelewel,  a mechanical  engineer  from  Warsaw  (killed  in  action)  ; 
Narbutt,  a Lithuanian  proprietor,  formerly  in  the  Eussian  army  (killed 
in  action) ; Sierakowski,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Eussian  army  (mortally 
wounded  in  action,  and  hanged  by  Mouravieff  when  on  the  point  of  death)  ; 
Cieszkowski,  chief  of  a band  near  Malogoszcza,  wounded  in  action,  but 
killed  in  bed  next  day ; “ Kruk,”  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Eussian  army ; 
Taczanowski,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army ; and  the  Abbe 
Mackiewicz  (taken  prisoner  and  hanged). 


2. — Statistics. 

The  Kingdom  of  Poland,  as  constituted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  com* 
prises  an  extent  of  2220  geographical  square  miles.  In  1870  the  poiuilation 
amounted  to  5,705,605  souls,  consisting  of  2,759,587  men  and  2,946,020 
women. 
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Classified  according  to  religion  the  poi)ulation  in  1870  was  composed 
of— 

Roman  Catholics  ..  4,326,471 

Uniat.es  229,260 

Protestants 331,233 

Moravian  Brethren  0,000 

Menonites 0,000 

Russo-Greek  Church,  with  Sectarian.s 29,932 

Staroveri,  Russian  Sectaries  wlio  emigrated  into  Poland  in  the 
loth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  religious  persecutions  in  Russia, 

and  formed  separate  colonies 4,552 

Jews 783,079* 

Mahometans 606 

Gipsies 472 

The  nationalities  of  which  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
composed  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follows  : — 

Poles 3,700,000 

Russians  and  Ruthenians.  The  latter  race  is  found  in  the  province 
of  Lublin,  and  it  predominates  in  all  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia  in  Austria  ..  640,000 

Lithuanians  (in  the  province  of  Augustovo).  They  also  pre- 
dominate in  the  provinces  of  Kowno,  Wilna,  and  Courland  . . 290,000 

Germans,  partly  established  in  towns,  and  partly  in  agricultural 

colonies  scattered  over  the  whole  country  290,000 

Jews,  exclusively  inhabiting  towns  783,000 

Other  nationalities  3000 


The  inhabitants  of  the  22,613  villages  of  the  kingdom  (grouped  in  3083 
rural  communes)  amount  to  4,016,844,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  453 
towns  number  1,163,191. 


3.— Social  Condition. 

When  Poland  was  independent,  the  law  divided  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try into  three  classes — the  nobles,  the  citizens,  and  the  rustics.  The  clergy, 
although  enjoying  all  the  immunities  secured  to  them  by  the  canon  law,  did 
not  constitute  a separate  class.  The  Jews  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  classes 
reeognized  by  the  law,  but  had  special  rights  and  obligations.  They  were 
only  assimilated  to  the  other  classes,  with  some  restrictions,  in  1861,  when 
the  country  enjoyed  a certain  amount  of  political  freedom.  Under  the  old 
Republic,  the  nobility  exclusively  possessed  political  rights ; they  alone 
participated  in  the  eleetions  to  the  Diets ; and  they  alone  could  hold  landed 
property  or  public  offices.  The  citizens  could  only  hold  real  property  in 
towns.  They  enjoyed  the  municipal  franchises  granted  to  each  town  by  its 
Charter  of  Election.  The  rustics  were  adscripti  (jlebai  to  the  extent  that 
the  rural  communes  were  obliged  to  occupy  all  the  peasant  farms,  and  that  the 
peasant  could  not  leave  his  lord  until  all  such  farms  were  occupied.  But  they 
also  possessed  the  right  of  occupying  any  farms  that  were  vacant.  Strictly 
speaking,  serfdom  did  not  exist ; but  there  was  a kind  of  personal  depend- 
ence, aggravated  by  the  extensive  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  by  the 
impotence  of  the  government.  In  lieu  of  rent  the  peasant  holders  of  farms 

* At  tue  eud  of  1871  the  number  of  Jews  was  returned  at  814,923, 
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worked  for  tlieir  landlords  a certain  number  of  days  in  tbe  week  determined 
by  law.  A tendency  to  exchange  that  labour  for  a money  payment  whieli 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  was  interrupted  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
After  that  event  the  social  condition  of  the  country  was  modified  according 
to  the  institutions  that  existed  in  the  countries  which  shared  Poland.  The 
condition  of  the  peasants  became  more  oppressive  ; the  nobility  lost  almost 
all  their  political  rights,  and  the  towns  their  municipal  autonomy*  All 
serfage  was  however  abolished  in  1807,  when  the  Duehy  of  Warsaw  was 
constituted.  The  right  of  holding  landed  property  and  government  offices 
was  bestowed  on  all  classes  of  society  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  nobles  only  retaining  the  right  of  appointing  a certain  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  as  a necessary  consequence  of 
the  liberation  of  the  peasant  from  all  attachment  to  the  glebe,  the  landed 
proprietors  claimed,  without  any  sanction  of  the  law,  the  entire  possession 
of  all  the  lands  formerly  held  by  the  adscri^jU  glebce.  The  relations 
between  the  peasants  and  the  proprietors  became  free  ; that  is  to  say, 
that  the  holding  of  farms,  and  the  amount  and  the  mode  of  the  rent, 
were  left  to  amicable  adjustment.  With  a few  exceptions  old  relations  were 
continued  voluntarily  and  by  mutual  agreement.  The  peasants  retained 
possession  of  their  farms,  which  then  numbered  240,000 ; and  continued 
to  work  in  the  fields  of  their  landlords  the  number  of  days  previously 
agreed  upon.  These  liabilities  in  labour  were  gradually  converted  into 
money  payments.  It  was  only  in  1846  that  the  law  interposed  to  prevent 
any  change  in  existing  relations.  The  proprietors  could  no  longer  either 
take  back  the  farms  from  the  peasants  or  raise  their  rents ; while  the 
peasants  retained  the  right  of  leaving  their  holdings.  Since,  by  that 
measure,  the  land  question  could  no  longer  be  settled  gradually  at  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  interested  and  with  their  free  consent,  the 
necessity  of  regulating  it  in  a definitive  manner  by  law  became  evident,  and 
gave  rise  in  1859  and  1861  to  a series  of  ukazes,  of  which  the  provisions 
could  only  have  been  applied  slowly.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
1863.  In  order  to  interest  the  peasants  in  the  movement,  its  chiefs 
promised  them  the  gratuitous  freehold  of  the  lands  they  occupied,  and 
proposed  to  indemnify  the  proprietors  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment which  they  desired  to  restore.  In  1864  the  Eussian  Government 
seized  the  same  weapon  in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  All  the 
jn-operty  held  by  the  peasants  was  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
even  servants  became  proprietors  of  the  dwellings  which  they  occupied. 
According  to  this  new  settlement,  the  intersection  of  fields  by  the 
property  of  others  was  perpetuated.  The  Government  promised  to  in- 
demnify, to  a certain  extent,  the  landed  proprietors  who  had  been  dejwived 
of  a considerable  part  of  their  fortunes.  The  last  settlement  reintroduced 
a class  of  peasants  distinct  from  that  of  the  citizens  and  nobles— a dis- 
tinetion  that  has  not  existed  since  1807.  The  citizens  have  long  since 
lost  their  most  precious  franchise,  that  of  municipal  self-government.  The 
mayors  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  it  is  only  a few  towns  that 
have  elective  municipal  councils  since  1861. 
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4. — Political  Administration. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  governed  by  a Governor-General,  the  office 
of  “ Namiestnik,”  or  Lieutenant,  having  been  abolished  in  1874. 

The  Government  of  Poland  may  be  said  to  be  in  a transition  state  towards 
Eussification : all  the  so-called  autonomic  institutions  of  the  country  have 
been  swept  away,  and  every  department  has  been  placed  under  the  cor- 
responding offices,  or  bodily  merged  in  the  Departments,  at  St.  Petersburg  ; 
and  the  kingdom  will  soon  be  reduced  to  p ecisely  the  same  state,  as 
regards  laws,  government,  and  institutions,  as  Miy  other  Russian  province. 

Poland  is  divided  into  ten  “ Governments,”  ir  Provinces,  each  provided  in 
miniature  with  the  complete  machinery  of  r imiiiistration  : the  Governors 
report  direct  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  selec'  their  own  officials,  but  they 
owe  a certain  allegiance  to  the  Governor-P  eneral,  who  exercises  a supervi- 
sion over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  is  re  ponsible  for  everything  which 
takes  place. 

The  seats  of  the  ten  Governments  are  Warsaw,  Kalisz,  Piotrkow, 
Radom,  Kielce,  Lublin,  Siedlce,  Plozk,  /jomza,  and  Suwalki. 

The  rural  communes  are  administrated  by  Mayors,  called  Voit.  Until 
the  year  1864  the  Government  was  bound  to  appoint  these  functionaries 
from  amongst  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  commune.  Since  then, 
however,  they  have  been  elected  by  the  peasants  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  landed  proprietors  and  the  priests  have  not  the  right  of  voting  at 
such  elections.  All  the  towns  are  governed  by  Burgomasters  appointed  by 
the  Government.  The  most  important  towns  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
elective  municipal  councils,  which  assist  the  Burgomasters  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  Justice  is  administered  in  the  towns  by  the  Burgo- 
masters, and  in  the  villages  by  the  Magistrates  ( Voit  gmini),  assisted  by 
rural  tribunals  composed  of  peasants.  The  inferior  courts  thus  constituted 
can  sentence  to  eight  days’  imprisonment,  and  deliver  final  verdicts  in  civil 
suits  to  the  extent  of  50  nffiles.  The  higher  Judicial  Instances  are  80 
Judges  of  the  Peace,  and  as  many  Tribunals  of  Correctional  Police,  9 Civil 
Tribunals,  1 Commercial  Tribunal,  17  Criminal  Courts,  and  a Court  of 
Appeal,  which  takes  cognizance  of  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal  matters. 
There  are  moreover  2 departments  of  the  Senate,  forming  part  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Empire  ; of  which  one  acts  as  a final  Court  of  Appeal  in  civil  suits, 
the  other  in  criminal  cases.  The  proceedings  in  all  these  courts  are  public 
and  oral.  A Judicial  Reform  is  in  contemplation,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  main  features  of  the  Code  Uapoleon,  which  is  at  present  the  law  of 
Poland,  will  be  retained  in  the  new  scheme,  which  aims  likewise  at  the 
substitution  of  the  Russian  for  the  Polish  language  in  all  Courts  of  Law. 

The  Polish  language  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  Russian  in  all 
educational  establishments,  as  well  as  in  all  public  offices ; and  all  official 
correspondence,  even  with  the  Yoits,  must  be  in  Russian. 


5. — Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  more  than  25,000 
large  farms,  of  the  extent  of  200  to  1500  acres,  belonging  to  nearly  8000  landed 
pro])rietors,  and  on  more  than  240,000  peasant  farms,  seldom  exceeding 
RMs-sfa.— 1875.  XJ 
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40  acres  of  land.  The  peasants  produce  almost  nothing  for  exportation. 
Large  proprietors  generally  work  their  own  farms,  and  very  rarely  let  them. 
The  rent  of  a farm  seldom  exceeds  10  shillings  per  acre.  Many  Englishmen 
have  realized  considerable  sums  of  money  by  farming,  although  they  all 
commenced  with  very  small  capitals.  Wheat  and  wool  are  principally 
produced  for  exportation.  Large  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  spirits,  as  well  as  beet-root  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Clover 
grows  in  perfection.  Wood  for  building  purposes  is  also  a great  item  of 
exportation.  . The  fir-tree  {Finns  silvestris)  and  the  oak{Quercus  rohur)  are 
of  very  superior  quality. 

The  manufacture  of  spirits  from  potatoes  and  grain  is  most  widely 
pursued.  There  are  more  than  2000  distilleries  of  brandy.  The  excise 
duties  which  they  pay  amount  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  produce.  The  branches  of  industry  next  in  importance  are 
brewing,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  cotton-spinning,  calico- 
printing,  cloth- weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  zinc.  Most  of  the 
iron  and  zinc  mines  and  works  belong  to  the  Government.  They  are 
chiefly  situated  in  the  province  of  Kadom,  and  some  on  the  frontier  of 
Silesia.  Others  again,  between  Eadom  and  Kieltse,  produce  iron,  which 
is  smelted  with  charcoal,  and  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  iron  from 
Siberia, 

The  state  of  agriculture  and  of  industry  indicates  the  principal  articles  of 
trade.  The  custom-houses  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  united  with 
those  of  the  empire  of  Eussia.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries  is 
free,  excepting  in  the  items  of  spirits,  salt,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
monopolized,  and  burdened  with  heavy  excise  duties.  A Land  Bank 
{CrMit  Fonder'),  based  on  the  mutual  guarantee  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, emitting  bonds  bearing  4 per  cent,  interest  in  specie,  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  facilitates  the  transfer  of  property  by  the  liquidation 
of  mortgages.  The  law  of  mortgage  is  extremely  well  regulated  in  Poland. 
A State  Insurance  Ofiice  against  fire  and  against  epidemics  among  cattle, 
as  well  as  for  the  insurance  of  life,  renders  very  important  services  to 
the  country.  There  is  an  Exchange  at  Warsaw  with  sworn  brokers, 
where  a considerable  business  is  done  in  drafts  on  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
There  is  also  a Tribunal  of  Commerce.  The  commercial  law  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  judicial  procedure  in  matters  of  commerce,  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  France.  The  commercial  interests  of  foreign  States  are  protected  by 
Consuls-General  and  Consuls  resident  at  Warsaw. 


6. — Posting. 

The  high  roads  are  not  numerous.  Their  entire  length  amounts  to  about 
4000  versts.  They  are  becoming  more  numerous  since  their  construction 
has  been  confided  to  committees  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  interested  in  them.  The  most  important  highways  are  losing 
their  importance,  being  supplanted  by  railways.  Uncomfortable  coaches 
run  from  Warsaw  by  way  of  Eadom  to  Kielce  ; from  Warsaw  b}^  way 
of  Lublin  to  Zamoscz  ; from  Warsaw  by  Pultusk  to  Suwalki  ; and  from 
AVarsaw  to  the  fortress  of  Novogeorgievsk  or  Modlin.  On  the  post-roads 
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where  coaches  do  not  yet  run,  a hritshka  or  open  cart  without  springs  is  used 
by  travellers.  Post-^horses  are  to  be  obtained  for  private  carriages  or  for  post~ 
carriages.  No  Padorojna  is  required  as  in  Russia,  but  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a passport.  Post-horses  cost  five  copecks  per  horse  per  verst.  The  charge 
for  an  open  post-carriage  without  springs  is  one  copeck  per  verst.  The  coach- 
man receives  drink-money  at  the  rate  of  one  copeck  per  verst  for  each  horse. 
In  short,  travellers  who  leave  the  lines  of  railway,  and  are  unprovided  with  a 
good  carriage,  will  meet  with  very  little  comfort ; nor  will  any  good  inns 
or  places  of  refreshment  be  found,  even  in  the  small  country  towns. 


7. — pANGtrAGE. 


The  Polish  language  belongs  to  the  north-west  group  of  the  Slavic 
division  of  Indo-European  tongues.  Its  principal  dialects,  though  not 
materially  differing  from  each  other,  are  those  of  Masovia,  Little  Poland 
and  Galicia,  Lithuania,  and  Great  Poland,  besides  the  more  degenerate 
Silesian.  The  alphabet  consists  of  the  following  letters  : — 


a (short  Italian  a), 
a (French  on). 

b,  b'(soft  like  English  by,  both  consonant), 
c (tz)  c (tch,  very  soft,  cz  [tch),  ch 
{kh.  Ger.  ch). 
d (short  Italian). 

e (short  Italian),  d (compressed  as  in  yes)^ 
§ (Fr.  in). 

short  Italian. 

j (y  consonant), 
k (hard). 

1 (very  hard),  1 (It.  gli). 


” 1 

n {Fr.yn). 

0 (short  It.),  6 (compressed,  approaching 

u). 

p,  p (soft  like  py,  both  consonant). 

r,  rz  (Fr.  rj  in  one). 

s,  s'  (s/i  very  soft),  sz  (s/t). 

^ I (short  Iti). 

W (n). 

X 

y (resembling  the  Ger.  u). 
i,  z (Fr.y),  i (Fr.y,  very  soft). 


The  letter  I frequently  serves  to  soften  consonants,  replacing  the  ' : droV . 
little  poultry,  gen.  drohiu ; iyc,  to  live,  zycie^  life;  ko/t,  horse,  gen.  ko7iia; 
ivies',  village,  gen.  ivsi.  The  accent,  except  in  foreigU  words  and  in  com- 
pounds, is  constantly  on  the  penultimate  : rodak,  countryman,  gen.  roduku, 
dat.  Todakowi.  As  in  Latin,  there  is  no  article : cnota,  virtue,  a virtue,  the 
virtue.  There  are  seven  cases  of  declension,  nominative,  genitive,  dative, 
accusative,  vocative,  instrumental  (jnieczem^  by  or  with  the  sword),  and 
locative  (after  certain  prepositions,  as  w Bogu,  in  God).  Tlie  forms  of 
declension  depend  upon  the  termination,  the  gender,  and  the  kind,  words 
of  the  same  termination  denoting  persons,  animals,  and  lifeless  objects 
Laving  in  the  masculine  several  different  forms.  The  gender  of  nouns  is 
niostly  determined  by  the  termination.  There  are  three  genders  for  nouns, 
adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  and  particiides.  The  comparative  degree  is 
formed  by  the  syllable  szy  (nom.  mas.  sing.),  the  superlative  by  naj  and 
szy.  The  verb  is  exceedingly  rich  in  forms,  serving  to  express  frequency, 
intensity,  inception,  duration,  and  other  modes  of  action  or  being.  The 
formatives  consist  chiefly  of  prepositions  and  other  particles,  as  in  (Ternian. 

u 2 
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Diminutives,  denominatives,  and  other  derivatives  are  abundant.  Com- 
pounds are  rare.  The  words  of  a sentence  can  he  arranged  almost  as  freely 
as  in  Latin,  misunderstanding  being  precluded  by  the  distinctness  of  the 
formative  terminations.  In  flexibility,  richness,  power,  and  harmony,  the 
Polish  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  other  language  of  Europe  ; its  grammatical 
structure  is  fully  developed  and  firmly  established  ; its  orthography  precise 
and  perfect.  The  principal  grammars  are  by  Kopezynski,  Mrongovius, 
Bandtke,  and  Muezkowski  (Cracow,  1845) ; the  principal  dictionaries  by 
Linde  and  Trojanski  (Posen,  1835-46). 


8. — Vocabulary  and  Dialogues.* 


Agreement,  condition  Umova. 

All  Vshistko. 

Almost  Pravie. 

Always  Zavshe. 

Ambassador,  English  Angielski ambassador 
I Amerihanski  amhas- 


American 


Another 

Apples 

Autumn 

Axe 


sador. 

Inni. 

Yahlia. 

lesien. 

Sehera. 


Back  (return) 
Bad 

Bag,  travelling 
Bake,  to 
Basin 
Bath 

■ house 

Bathe,  to 
Bay 

Bazaar,  the  great 
Bear- 
Beautiful 
Bed 

Bedroom 

Beef 

Beefsteak 

Beer 

Before 

Behind 

Belfry 

Below 

Between 

Bill,  account 

Birch  tree 

Bird 


Nazad. 

Sle. 

Vorcli. 

Piets. 

Miednitsa. 

Yanna. 

Lazienki. 

Kompats  sie. 

Zatoha. 

Pgneh. 

Niedsvieds. 

Pienknij. 

Luschko. 

Sy2nalnia. 

Volovina. 

Bifstlk. 

Pivo. 

Przhed  tern. 

Styllu. 

Psvonnitsa. 

Nijei. 

Miendsy. 

Rakhunek. 

Brjosa. 

Ptak. 


Biscuit 

Bitter- 

Black 

Blackcock 

Blacksmith 

Blanket 

Blue 

Board,  plank 
Boat 
Boatman 
Bog,  marsh 
Boil,  to 
Book 

Boots,  a pair  of 

Bottle 

Box  or  case 

Boy 

Brandy 

Bread,  white 

Bread,  black 

Break,  to 

Breakfast 

Breakfast,  to 

Bream 

Bridge 

Bring 

Brother- 

Brush 

Bugs 

Butter- 

Button 

Cabbage 

soup 

Candle 

Cap 

Capercailzie 


Sukharek. 

Gorshki. 

Charni. 

Tsietschef. 

Koval. 

Koldra. 

Niehieski. 

Deska. 

Chulno. 

Lodkarsh ; pjevosnik. 
Bloto. 

Gotovats. 

Ksionjka. 

Buty. 

Butelka. 

Pudelko. 

Kldopiets. 

Vudka. 

Khleh. 

Razovi  khleh. 
Zlamats. 

Sniadanie. 

Test  sniadanie. 
Lestch. 

Most. 

Prjincs. 

Brat. 

Stchotka. 

Pluskvi. 

Maslo. 

Guzik. 


Kapusta. 

Kapusniak. 

Svietsa. 

Chapka. 

G Insets. 


* The  Polish  orthography  has  been  adopted.  For  rules  of  pronurreiatron'  see  above.  The 
accent  is  always  otr  the  penultimate. 
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Pomtz. 

Vuz. 


Poland. 

Carriao;e 

Cart 

Cartridge 

Cathedral 

Cemetery- 

Chair 

Chambermaid 

Change,  to 

Cheese 

Chemise 

Chemist 

Chicken 

Church 

Clean 

Clear 

Coachman 

Coat 

Coffee 

pot 

Cold 
Come,  to 
Consul,  English 

American 

Cook 

Copper 

Cord 

Cork 

Corn  brandy 

Count 

Courtyard 

Cream 

Crooked 

Cucumbers 

Cup 

Custom  House 
Cutlets 

Danger 

Dark 

Daughter 

Day 

Dine,  to 

Dinner 

Dish 

Doctor 

Dog 

Door 

Door,  outer 
Drawers  (garment) 
Drink,  to 

Driver  of  sledge  or 
droshky 
Drown,  to 
Drunk 
Dry 

, to 


Patron. 

Katedra. 

Smentarsh. 

Ksheslo. 

Pokoyufka. 

Mienats. 

Syr. 

Koshula. 

Aptekar  sli. 
Kurtclie. 

Tserkief,  kostiol. 
Chisti. 

Yasny. 

Furman. 

Surdut. 

Kava. 

Koffeinik. 

Khlod  khlodny. 
Prchiist. 

Konsid  Angielski. 

Amerikamski. 

Kukharka,  kukharh. 
Myeds. 

Shnurek. 

Korek. 

Yudka. 

Hrabia. 

Dsiedsiniets. 

Smetanka. 

Krshivi. 

Oyurki. 

Filijanka. 

Komora. 

Kotlety. 

Nichespietchenstvo. 

Tsiemno. 

Tsurka. 

I)sye7i. 

Yest  ohyad. 

Ohyad. 

Potrava. 

Doktor. 

Pyes.  ^ 

Prshvi. 

Ganek. 

Gatki, 

Pits. 

Fi'oshkarsh. 

Tononts. 

Pyany. 

Sukhy. 

S us  hits. 


Duck 

Duke,  Grand 
Duster  (rag) 

Early 

East 

Eat,  to 

Eggs 

Embassy 

Emperoi- 

Employe  (official) 
Empress 
Englishman,  an 
Enough 

not 

Evening 

Exchange 

Fair,  a 
Far, 

Farm 

Father 

Ferry 

boat 

Field 

Fine  (punishment) 

Fire 

Fir  tree 

Fish 

Fisherman 

Fishing  rod 

Float 

Flour 

Fly 

Fog 

Fool 

Foot 

on 

For 

Ford 

Foreigner 

Fork 

Fort 

Fowl 

Fox 

From 

Frost 

Fruit 

Fry 

Fur 

coat 

Gaff 

Game 

Garden 

Gateway 
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Katchka. 

Velki  Ksionje. 
Gahjan. 

Vtchesnie. 

Fskhud. 

Yests. 

Yaya. 

Amhassada. 

Tsesarj. 

Urjendlk. 

Tsesai'jova. 

Anylik. 

Posts. 

Nie  dusts. 

VietcJiur. 

Geldi. 

Yarmai'k. 

Daleko. 

Folvark. 

0 it  sets. 

Prjevoz. 

Prum. 

Pole. 

Kara. 

Ogin. 

Yodla. 

liiba. 

Pibak. 

Ventka. 

Popllavok. 

Monka. 

Mukha. 

Mgla. 

Diu'en. 

Nog  a. 

Piekkoto. 

Dla. 

Prod. 

Tsndsozemets. 

Videlets. 

Fot'tetsa. 

Kura. 

Lis. 

at. 

Mruz. 

Ovotse,  yagodi. 
Srnarjits. 

Futro. 

Futro. 

Kruk. 

Zvierjina. 

Ogrnd. 

Vt'ota, 
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Girl 

Panna,  dsievka. 

Give 

Dai. 

“ — — me 

Dai  mi.  '■ 

■ us 

Dai  nam. 

Glass,  a 

Shhlanka. 

— a wine 

Kielishek. 

of  water 

Shklanka  vodi. 

Gloves 

Penkavitchki. 

Gold 

Zloto. 

Good 

Dohrje. 

Governor 

Guhernator. 

Gown 

Odsienie. 

di’essing 

Khalat. 

Grayling 

Tsien. 

Great 

Velki. 

Green 

Zelony. 

Grouse-Hazel  {Te- 
trao  bonasia) 

I Tarjonbek. 

Guard  (of  a train) 

Konduktor, 

Gun 

Strjdba. 

Ham 

Shinka. 

Hammer 

Mlotek. 

Hand 

Renka. 

Hard 

Tvardi. 

Hare 

Zayonts. 

Hat 

Kapelush. 

Hay 

Siam. 

He 

On. 

Heir  apparent 

Tsesarjevitch. 

Here 

Tutai. 

Hill 

Gura. 

Hold,  to 

drzjjnats. 

Hole 

Dsiura. 

Holyday 

Sviento. 

Honest 

Utchtsivy.  ' 

Hook,  fishing 

JJatchek. 

Horse 

Kon. 

Horseback 

Konno. 

Hot 

Gorontso. 

Hotel 

Hotel. 

House 

Dom. 

Hungry 

Glodny. 

Husband 

Monj. 

T 

Ya. 

Ice 

Liud. 

an 

Lodi. 

If 

Yesli. 

HI 

Hory. 

Illness 

Horoba. 

Important 

Vajny. 

In 

V. 

luk 

Atrament. 

Inn 

Tractir,  Saiasd. 

Inn,  room  at  an 

H timer. 

Iron 

Jelazo, 

Island 

Yispa.  . ^ 

Key 

Klutch. 

Kidney 

Nerki. 

Kiss,  a 

Tsalus. 

Kitchen 

Kukhnia, 

Knife 

Nuj. 

Lake 

Yezioro. 

Lantern 

Latarnia. 

Laundress 

Pratchka. 

Lead  (metal) 

Oluff. 

Leather 

Skura. 

Left 

Levo. 

Less 

Mnyei. 

Letter 

List. 

Lie,  a 

Depravda. 

Line,  fishing 

Ventka. 

Linen  (clothes) 

Bielizna. 

Linen  (stuff) 

Plutno. 

Little 

Troklie. 

Lock,  a 

Zamek, 

Long 

Dlugi. 

Long  ago 

Davno. 

Lose,  to 

Zgubits, 

Low 

Nizko. 

Market 

Rynek. 

Matches 

Zapalki. 

Mattrass 

Materats. 

May,  can 

Mojna. 

Measure,  to 

Me'rjits. 

Meat 

Mienso. 

Merchandise 

Tovar. 

Merchant 

Kupiets. 

Milk 

Mleko. 

Mill 

Mllyn. 

Minister,  American 

Posell  Amerikanski. 

Monastery 

Klasktor. 

Money 

Pienwndze. 

More 

Vientsei. 

Morning 

Rano. 

Mother 

Matka. 

Mountain 

Gura. 

Much 

Viele. 

Mud 

Bloto. 

Mustard 

Alustarda. 

Mutton 

Baranina. 

Nail 

Gvozdz. 

Napkin 

Serveta. 

Near 

Blizko. 

Necessary 

Potrjeba. 

Nephew 

Siestrjeniets. 

Net 

Siets,  nievod. 

Poland. 
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Net,  landing 

Sak. 

New- 

Novy. 

Night 

Nots. 

No 

Nye. 

Noble 

Shlakktsits. 

North 

Fulnots. 

Nuts 

Orjekhi. 

Oak 

Domh. 

Oar 

Vioslo. 

Oats 

Ovyes. 

Often 

Chensto. 

Oil 

Oliva. 

Old 

Stary. 

Or 

Luh, 

Omelette 

Yayetchnitsa. 

Overcoat 

Paletot. 

Pail 

Viadro. 

Palace  ‘ 

Falats. 

Pancakes 

Bliny. 

Paper 

Papier. 

Parade-ground 

Plats  parada. 

Partridge 

Kuropatva. 

Pears 

Grushki. 

Peas 

Grokh. 

Peasant 

Khlop. 

Pen 

Piuro. 

Pencil 

Olavek. 

Pepper 

Pieprsh. 

Perch 

Olion. 

Petticoat 

Spodnitsa. 

Pie 

Pashtet. 

Pike 

Spakchtclm. 

Pillow 

Podushka. 

Pillow 

Navletchka. 

Pilot 

Lotsman. 

Pin 

Shpilka. 

Pistol 

Pistolet. 

Pipe 

Fayka. 

Place 

Plats. 

Plate 

Talerj. 

Pocket 

Kieshen. 

Pocket  book 

Pulares. 

Police,  the 

Politsya. 

Policeman 

Politsyant. 

Poor 

Bedny. 

Porter 
Portion,  a 
Portmanteau 

Odsvierny. 

Fortsia. 

Tlomok. 

Post  office 

Potchta. 

Post  or  railway  sta- 
tion 

1 Statsya. 

Post-horses 

Potchtove  honie. 

Postboy 

Postilion. 

Postilion 

Postilion. 

Poste  restante 

Poste  restante. 

Potatoe  ■ 

Kartofle. 

Powder,  gun 

Prolih. 

Price 

Tsena. 

Priest,  clergyman 

Ksionds. 

Prince,  a 

Ksionje. 

Proprietor 

Vlastsitsiel. 

Proprietor,  landed 

Ohyvatel. 

Push,  to 

Popknonts, 

Quay 

Nadhrjejna. 

Quick 

Prendko.  . 

Railway 
Railway  station 
Rain 

lOoley  jelazna. 
Statsya  hold. 
Beshtch. 

Rapids 

Progi.  < 

Raspberry 

Maiiny. 

Ravine 

Prjepasts. 

Ready 

Gotof. 

Red 

Chervony. 

Restaurant 

Restauratsya. 

Rich 

Bogaty. 

Ride,  to 

Yezdzits. 

Right 

Pravo. 

River 

Rjeka. 

Road 

Droga. 

Roast 

Pietchen. 

Roast,  to 

Smarjits. 

Robber 

Rozbuijnih. 

Room 

Pohoi. 

Room  at  an  inn 

Numer. 

— ladies* 

Poliui  damshi. 
Ubieralnia. 

dressing 

Row,  to 

Vioslovats. 

Run,  to 

Bieds. 

Sable 

Sobol. 

Saddle 

Siodlo. 

Safe 

Bezpetchni. 

Sailor 

Mayteh. 

Salmon 

Lososina. 

Salt 

Sul. 

Sandwich 

Butte  rhrod. 

Saucepan 

Ro7idel. 

Scissors 

NojitchJd. 

Sea 

Mo7'je. 

Secure 

Pevnie. 

See,  to 

Vidsiets. 

Send,  to 

Poselats. 

Servant,  lacquey 

Slujontsy. 

Shave 

Golits, 

She 

Ona. 

Sheets 

Prjestsiradlo. 

Ship 

Ohrent. 

1 Shirt 

Koshula. 
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Shirt,  night 

Notsna  kosliula. 

Shoes 

Trjeviki. 

Shop 

Sklej). 

Shops,  row  of 

JRjond. 

Shot 

Srut. 

Show,  to 

Fokazats. 

Silk 

ledtah. 

Sing,  to 

Spievais. 

Sir  oi'  Mr, 

Fan. 

Sister 

Siostra. 

Sleep,  to  , 

Spats. 

Slippers 

Fantofle. 

Small 

Mahj. 

Snow 

Snijeg 

Snow,  storm  of 

Samlets. 

Soap 

Mijdlo. 

Soft 

Myenkki. 

Soon 

Frentko. 

Smell 

Zapakh, 

Smoke 

Fym. 

Snipe 

Fekas. 

Soup 

Zupa. 

Soup,  cahhage 

Kapusniah. 

South 

Foludnyc. 

Spoon 

Lyjka. 

Sportsman 

3IysUvy. 

Spring,  season 

Viosna. 

Spring  of  carriage 

Fessor. 

Square 

Flats. 

Steamer 

Stateli  parovl. 

Steel 

Stal. 

Stockings 

Fontcliokhi.  ■ 

Stop 

Stui. 

Stoim 

Shturm. 

Stove 

Fyets. 

Straight 

Frosty. 

Straw 

Sloma. 

Strawberiy 

Foziomlii. 

Street 

Ulitsa. 

Street,  cross 

TJlitchlia. 

Strong 

Motsny. 

Sugar 

Tsuher. 

Summer 

Lato. 

Sun 

Slant  se. 

Su}),  to 

Tests  holatsye. 

Supper 

Kolatsya. 

Sweet 

Slodhi. 

Table 

Stolik. 

'I’ake,  to 

Vzionsts. 

Take  (imper.) 

Vez. 

Tallow 

Lui. 

Tar 

Fsyegiets. 

Tea 

llerhata. 

'Pea-pot 

Imbryh. 

'J'ea-  urn 

Samovar. 

Tell,  say 

Foviedsiets. 

That 

Ten. 

Thief 

Zlodsiei. 

Thread 

Nitsi. 

Ticket,  railway 

Filet. 

Time 

Chas. 

'Po 

Do. 

Tobacco 

Tytun. 

To-day 

Dsis. 

To-morrow 

Yutro. 

Tongue 

Yenzih. 

Towel 

Rentchnih. 

Town 

Miasto, 

Train 

Fotsiong. 

Traveller 

Fodrujni. 

T)-ee 

Drjeto. 

Trousers 

Spodnie. 

Trout 

Fstrong. 

Truth 

Fravda. 

Umbrella 

Farasol. 

Under 

Fod. 

Utensil  (night) 

Urinal. 

Valley 

Dolina. 

Veal 

Tsielentsina. 

Very,  much 

Bardso. 

Villa 

Villa. 

Village 

Vies. 

Village,  head  of 

Vuit. 

Vinegar 

Otset. 

Wait,  to 

Chekats. 

Waiter 

Slujontsi. 

Warm 

Tsieplo. 

Wash,  to 

Myts. 

Watch 

Zegareli. 

Water 

Voda. 

Water  carrier 

Vodovuz. 

Water,  cold 

Zimna  voda. 

Water-closet 

Frevet. 

Water,  glass  of 

Shklanka  vody. 

Water,  hot 

Gorontsi  vody. 

Waterfall 

Kaskada. 

Weather 

Fogoda. 

West 

Zaklmd. 

Wet 

Mokry. 

Wheel 

Kolo. 

Which 

Kturi. 

White 

Byally. 

Who 

Kto. 

Wide 

Shir  old. 

Wife 

Jona. 

Wind,  a 

Viatr. 

Wine 

Vino. 

Wine,  red 

Vino  frantsush 

Poland. 
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Winter 
Wish,  to 
With 
Within 

Without 

Wolf 

Woman 

Wood 

Wood  (forest) 
Wooden 


Zima. 

Work,  to 

. Pratsovats. 

Khtiets. 

Worms 

Pobaki. 

Z. 

Vsrodku  — vevnon- 

Write 

Pisats. 

trsh. 

Year 

Pok. 

Zevnontrsh. 

Yellow 

Joltii. 

Vilk. 

Yes 

Tak. 

Kobieta. 

Yesterday 

Vtchora. 

Drva. 

You,  thou 

yy,  iy- 

Las. 

Drevniany. 

Young 

Mlody. 

Dialogues. 


I am  an  Englishman 
I am  an  American 
I do  not  speak  Polish 

Where  does  the  Consul  reside  ? 

American 

Where  is  the  English  Church  ? 

Good  day 
Good  night 
Good  bye 
Good,  very  well 
Not  good,  not  well 
Give  me 
Give  us 

It  cannot  be  done 
Do  better 
If  you  please 
Thank  you 
Who  is  there? 

Come  here 
Hollo ! here 

-.TTi  tboots  ? 

Where  ai-e  my 

Let  us  go  (on  foot) 

Let  us  go  (in  a carriage) 

Go  on 

Drive  gently 

Never  mind,  or  nothing 

Hurry  quick 

Drive  faster 

Have  a care 

Give  room,  give  jilace 

To  the  rigiit 

To  the  left 

Go  further  on 

Drive  home 

Stop 

'fell  me 

Speak  plainly 

Speak  slowly 

What  is  it  ? 

How  do  they  call  it  ? 

What  does  it  cost  ? 

How  much  the  arshin  ? 


Yestem  Anglih, 

Yestem  Amerikanin. 

Nye  mmie  popolsku. 

Gdste  mieshka  konsul  ^ 

Amenkansici  ? 
G dsie  kostsiol  Angelski  i 
Dsien  Dohry. 

Dobra  nots. 

Adieu. 

Dobrje. 

Nie  dobrje. 

Dai  mi. 

Daitsie  nam. 

Nie  mojna. 

Zrob  lipi. 

Proshe. 

Dsienkuie. 

Kto  tarn  ? 

Jvkods  tu. 

Slukhai. 

/y  7 ( buti  ? 

{odzienie? 

Kkodsmi. 

Y edsmi. 

Pushai. 

Volnie. 

Nits  to. 

Prendsi. 

Pushai  prendsi. 

Ostrojnie. 

Aa  bok. 

Na  pravo. 

Na  levo. 

Pushai  dalei. 

Do  domu. 

Stui. 

Povieds  mi. 

Muv  virazni. 

Muv  volni. 

Tso? 

Yak  to  sie  nazica  ? 

Tso  koshteye  ? 

Po  chemu  archin  ? 
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8. — Dialogues, 


Sect.  YI. 


How  much  the  pound  ? 

Po  cliemu  flint  9 

It  is  dear 

To  drogo. 

It  is  much 

To  vide. 

It  is  cheap 

Tanio. 

Can  you  give  change  ? 

Mash  reshty  9 

I don’t  know 

Nie  viem. 

Not  wanted 

Nie  trjeba. 

I won’t  have 

Nie  khtse. 

Is  it  ready  ? 

Chy  gotovo 9 

Set  the  tea-urn 

Postaf  samovar. 

Give  us  a spoon 

Dai  lychke. 

What’s  to  be  done  ? 

Tso  robits  9 

What’s  o’clock  ? 

Ktura  godsina. 

It  is  1 o’clock 

Piervsha  1. 

It  is  2 „ 

Drug  a 2. 

It  is  3 „ 

Trshetsia  3. 

It  is  4 „ 

Chvarta  4. 

It  is  5 „ 

Pionta  5. 

Have  you  a room  ? 

Chi  yest  numer  9 

Empty  that 

Zabierj  to. 

Clean  that 

Otchist. 

Dry  that 

Visush. 

In  how  many  hours  ? 

Za  viele  godsin  9 

Is  it  possible  ? 

Chy  mojna  9 

Where  is  the  inn  ? 

Gdsie  hotel — restauratsya  9 

How  many  versts? 

Viele  verst  do  9 

Where  is  the  landlord  ? 

Gdsie  gospodarj  9 

Where  is  my  servant  ? 

Gdsie  mui  slujontsi  9 

Where  is  the  waiter  ? 

Gdsie  slujontsi  9 

Waiter ! 

Lokai ! 

I will  pass  the  night  here 

Tutdi  notsuie. 

What  can  I have  to  eat  ? 

Yest  tso  yests  9 

Are  the  sheets  dry? 

Chy  sukke  prjestsieradla  9 

Is  the  bed  clean? 

Chy  postsiel  chista. 

Bring  candles 

Prjines  svietse. 

Where  is  the  post  office  ? 

Gdsie  potchtamt  9 

When  do  you  start  ? 

Kiedy  pan  yedsie. 

In  an  hour 

Za  godsine. 

It  is  time  to  be  off 

Chas  yehhats. 

What  is  there  to  pay  ? 

Viele  sie  naleji. 

Bring  the  bill 

Prjines  rakkunek 

The  bill  is  too  heavy 

Rakkunek  za  vielki. 

It  must  be  reduced 

Trjeba  zmnieishits. 

Bring  water 

„ ..  j.zimney. 

Primes  vodi  f 

gororitsey. 

Which  is  the  way  to ? 

Ktorendy  mam  ists  9 

Pray  show  me  the  way 

Proshe  pokazats  mi  droge. 

What  kind  of  a road  is  it  ? 

laka  droga  9 

Are  the  horses  to  ? 

Chy  konie  gotove  9 

What  is  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Drink  money 
Tea  money 

I will  give  you  drink  money 
I will  not  give  you  drink  money 
What  will  you  charge  ? (To  a droshkyl 

Viele  Progoni  9 
Na  vudke. 

Na  herbate. 

Dam  tsi  na  vudke. 
Nie  dam  na  vudke. 

Vide  9 ' 

or  sledge  driver)  / 

Poland. 


No,  I shall  only  give  20c.,  &c. 

What  station  is  it  ? 

How  long  do  we  stop  ? 

Where  is  the  refreshment- room  ? 

Where  is  the  W.C.  ? 

Where  is  the  telegraph-office  ? 

Where  is  the  luggage  ? 

The  luggage  is  lost 
Give  me  a ticket 
First  class 
Second  class 
Smoking  compartment 
Is  smoking  allowed  ? 

Do  we  change  trains  ? 

Do  we  change  carriages  ? 

Which  is  the  nearest  station  to ? 

How  far  can  I book  ? 

Is  your  master  at  home  ? 

Is  there  a Doctor  here  ? 

Which  is  the  best  hotel  ? 

Can  horses  be  obtained  at  the  station  to 
go  to ? 

How  far  is from  the  station  ? 

I wish  to  telegraph 
To  the  station  master 

Names  of  the  Months 


January 

Stychen. 

February 

Biuty. 

ilarch 

Marjets. 

April 

Kvietsien. 

May 

May. 

June 

Cherviets. 

July 

Lipiets. 

August 

Syerpyen. 

September 

Vrjesen. 

October 

Pasdernik. 
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Nie-dwadziestia  hopiieh 
Yaka  to  statsia  ? 

Viele  ininut  ? 

Gdsie  bufet  ? 

Gdsie  vykkudeli. 

Gdsye  telegraf 
Gdsye  hagaj  ? 

Bagaj  zgubiony. 

Broshe  mi  bilet. 

Piervshei  klassi,  ’ 

Drugiei  klassi. 

Oddsial  dla  palontsiha, 

Chy  volno  palits. 

Chy  zmieniami  potsiong  ? 

Chy  zmieniami  vagon  ? 

Yaka  nayblijsha  statsya  ? 

Bokond  moge  vzionsts  bilet  ? 

Chy  pan  v domu  ? 

Chy  yest  doktor  ? 

Yaki  nailepshi  hotel  ? 

Chy  mojna  koni  do ? 

Yah  daleko  z od  statsii  ? 

Ya  ktse  teleg?^ajfsvats. 

Bo  Natchelnika  statsii. 


Days  op  the  Week. 


November 

Listopad, 

December 

Grudsen. 

Monday 

Poniedsialek. 

T uesday 

Vtorek. 

Wednesday 

Sroda. 

Thursday 

Chvartek. 

Friday 

Piontek. 

Saturday 

Suhota. 

Sunday 

Niedsiela. 

The  Numerals. 


One,  yeden. 

Two,  dm. 

Three,  trji. 

Four,  chteri. 

Five,  pients. 

Six,  shests. 

Seven,  sicdem. 

Eight,  osi'/n. 

Fine,  dsievients. 

Ten,  dsiesients. 

Eleven,  yedenastsie. 

Twelve,  dvanastsie. 

And  so  on,  always  adding  nastsie  to 
each  number  up  to 
T wenty,  dmdzicsUia. 


Twenty-one,  dvadziestia-yeden. 
Twenty-two,  dvadziestia-dm. 

And  so  on,  always  adding  the  unit  up 
to  twenty,  and  then 
Thirty,  trjedziesti. 

Forty,  chterdziesti. 

Fifty,  pientsdsesiont. 

Sixty,  shestsdsesiont. 

Seventy,  siedmdsesiont. 

Eighty,  osirndsesiotd. 

Ninety,  dsevendsesiont. 

One  hundred,  sto. 

Five  hundred, 

One  thousand,  tysionts. 
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9, — Literature,  lO.— &c. 


Sect.  yi. 


9. — Literature. 

It  lias  already  been  mentioned  in  tlie  Historical  Hotice  that  until  towards 
tlie  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Polish  historians  wrote  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  Latin  language.  Poland  has  also  produced  more  than  one 
poet  whose  habitual  literary  language  was  the  Latin.  The  sermons  of  one 
of  her  finest  preachers  (Skarga — end  of  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  seven- 
teenth century)  have  been  translated  into  French.  The  best  available 
account  of  Polish  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  for  readers  in  the  West  of 
Europe,  is  to  be  found  in  Mickiewicz’s  lectures, entitled  ‘ Cours  de  Litterature 
Slave.’  Mickiewicz’s  poems  have  been  translated  into  French  by  his  fellow- 
countryman,  Christian  Ostrowski.  Mickiewicz,  Krasinski,  and  Bogdan 
Zaleski,  the  three  greatest  poets  of  modern  Poland,  all  died  in  exile 
since  1855.  Mickiewicz  w^as  a native  of  Lithuania,  Krasinski  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  Bogdan  Zaleski  of  the  Ukraine.  Lelewel,  one  of 
the  most  learned  historians  of  Poland,  and  a leading  member  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  Polish  emigration,  died  at  Paris  in  1861.  Szai- 
nocha,  a less  political  and  more  impartial  historian  than  Lelewel,  whose 
labours  (which  have  cost  him  Ins  sight)  threw  great  light  on  the  origin 
of  Poland  and  the  Polish  nobility.  Vincent  Pol,  the  author  of  numerous 
charming  poems,  was,  like  Szanoicha,  a resident  at  Lemberg,  in  Galicia, 
and  was  half  murdered  in  the  Galician  massacres  of  1846.  The  young  poet 
Piomanowski  was  killed  in  the  late  insurrection.  The  poetess  “Deotyma” 
(Miss  Luszezewska),  celebrated  for  her  improvisations,  lived  in  Warsaw 
until  the  troubles  of  1863,  when,  her  father  being  sent  into  exile,  she 
determined  to  accompaiw  him.  J.  J.  Kraszewski,  a Polish  exile  in 
Hresden,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  living  writers  in  the  Polish  language. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  novels,  but  his  political  and  historical 
works  have  of  late  years  increased  his  literary  reputation.  Modern  Polish 
literature  is  nearly  all  of  one  colour,  and  founded  on  one  sad  theme ; and, 
in  the  lives  of  the  principal  writers,  that  of  the  country  itself  seems  to  be 
reflected. 


10. — Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins. 

The  legal  measures  and  weights  are  the  same  as  in  Russia;  but  some  of 
the  German  weights  and  measures  are  still  used  in  trade. 

The  coinage  is  the  same  as  in  Russia,  with  the  exception  of  a coin,  much 
current,  called  10  groshi,  value  5 copecks,  and  of  another  of  3 groshi,  or  II 
copeck,  Russian  coinage. 
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ROUTES. 


[The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  italics  only  in  those  routes  where  the  places  are  described.] 


ROUTE  PAGE 

48.  Berlin  to  Warsaiv,  via  Brom- 

berg and  Thorn,  by  rail  . . 445 

49.  Warsaw  to  Sandonir  and  Nie- 

zava,  np  and  down  the  Vis- 
tula, by  steamer  ....  454 

50.  Vienna  to  Warsaw,  by  rail  . 455 

51.  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  via 

Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Belos- 


toh 456 

52.  Warsaw  to  Moscow,  via  Brest- 

Litovsk,  Minsk,  and  Smo- 
lensk   457 

53.  Warsaw  to  Lodz 458 


ROUTE  PAGE 

54.  Warsaw  to  Kief,  via  Brest- 

Litovsk  and  Berdichef  . . 458 

55.  Warsaw  to  Odessa,  via  Brest- 
Litovsk,  Berdichef,  and  Jmer- 

inka  458 

56.  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  via  Badom 

and  Kielce,  by  road  . . . 459 

57.  Warsaw  to  Novogeorgievsk 

by  road 459 

58.  Warsaw  to  Kowno,  via  Pultush 

and  Ostrolenlca,  by  road  . . 459 

59.  Warsaw  to  Lemberg,  via  Lub- 

lin, by  road 460 


[With  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  the  letter  v for  k’,  the  Polish  orthography  of  the 
names  of  places,  &c.,  has  almost  generally  been  preserved  throughout  this  section.] 


ROUTE  48. 

BERLIN  TO  WARSAW,  VIA  BROMBERG  AND 
THORN,  BY  RAIL. 

Trains  from  the  Eastern  Railway 
(Erankfort-on-Oder)Terminus  at  Berlin 
morning  and  evening  (;vide  Handbook 
for  Northern  Germany).  Time  oc- 
cupied, 15^  hrs.  Fare,  Th.  11.11  to 
Russian  frontier,  and  from  thence  to 
Warsaw,  Rs.  6.39. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  entered  at 
Alexaudrovo,  frontier  stat.,  where  jtass- 
ports  and  luggage  are  examined. 

The  next  stat.  is 

VloclaveJc,  on  the  Vistula,  about 
120  m.  from  Warsaw.  Pop.  8500. 
Considerable  trade  in  grain.  A ca- 
thedral. 


Ostrov.  There  is  a large  sugar 
. manufactory  here. 

Kutno,  80  m.,  a town  of  5600  Inhab., 
on  small  river  Okhna. 

Lovicz,  52  m.,  a district  town  on 
river  Bzur,  of  great  antiquity,  having- 
existed  as  early  as  the  12th  centy. 
Pop.  6000.  It  is  now  a thriving  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  town.  Con- 
I siderable  fahs  for  horses  and  cattle 
' held  there.  At  a short  distance  from 
I the  town,  at  Liszlcovitse,  is  a large 
sugar-refinery  ; in  the  vicinity  is  Nie- 
horov,  a fine  castle,  and  Arcadia,  a 
pretty  villa,  belonging  to  the  Princes 
Radziwill. 

Slciernievice,  about  40  m.  from 
Warsaw.  Pop.  3000.  Junction  for 
Vienna-Warsaw  Railway.  This  Avas 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  Arch- 
; bishops  of  Gnescn,  Princes  Primate  ot 
Poland,  It  was  given  by  the  Emperor 
‘ Alexander  I.,  together  with  some  ex- 
, tensive  domains  confiscated  by  the 
j Prussian  Government  after  the  partition 
of  Poland,  to  Marie  Grudzinska,  created 
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lloute  48. — Warsaw. 


Sect.  VI. 


at  tlie  same  time  Priiicess  of  Lowicz, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  At  her 
death  the  Princess  bequeathed  all  this 
property  to  the  kings  of  Poland.  A 
fine  deer-park  to  be  seen. 

Buda  Guzovska,  27  m.  There  is  a 
flax-mill  here,  founded  by  Gerard,  a 
French  engineer  resident  in  Poland. 
A short  distance  from  the  stat.  are 
some  of  the  largest  sugar  manufactories 
in  Poland,  viz.,  at  Guzov,  Hermanov, 
and  Oryshev. 

Two  small  stats,  beyond  (Grodzisk 
and  FrusMcov)  is 

Warsaw.  — Pop.  181,000.  Jews, 

87.000. 

Hotels. — Hotel  de  I’Europe ; the  next 
best  are:  H.  Maringe;  H.  Victoria, 
very  dear ; and  the  Cracow,  Kome, 
and  Saxe  Hotels. 

Restaurants. — At  the  Hotel  de  I’Eu- 
rope,  and  the  Best.  Pierre  opposite. 
Stempovski  and  Bockett  for  supper. 

Vehicles. — Drojkies  are  stationed  in 
the  streets.  The  fare  is  20  copecks 
the  journey  or  75  cops,  per  hour.  The 
charge  for  a whole  day  is  5 rubles 
(14.S.)  Elegant  and  clean  carriages 
may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 

Clid)S. — The  Resource,  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  the  Neiv  Resource  of  the 
Merchants.  The  Russian  Club,  in  the 
confiscated  Zamoyski  palace,  in  New 
World-street.  Strangers  may  become 
members,  but  must  be  balloted  for. 

7'opof7mp7iy.— Warsaw  is  situated 
on  the  i.  baidi  of  the  Vistula,  at  a con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  water- 
level.  The  Prague  suburb  lies  on  the 
]-t.  bank  of  the  river.  Founded  in  the 
12th  centy.,  it  became  in  the  14th  the 
seat  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family 
of  Piast,  appanaged  by  the  duchy  of 
Masovia.  On  the  extinction  of  that 
branch  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1 6th  centy.,  the  duchy  of  Masovia,  a 
feudal  possession  of  Poland,  reverted 
to  the  Crown,  and  soon  after  the  kings 
of  Poland,  beginning  with  Sigismund 

111.,  made  Warsaw  their  residence, 
and  consequently  the  capital  of  tlie 
kingdom. 

The  town  was  originally  composed 


of  the  Stare  Miasto,  or  old  town, 
strongly  resembling  the  old  towns  of 
Germany.  The  castle  of  the  Dukes 
of  Masovia  stood  at  one  extremity, 
and  it  was  encircled  by  vast  suburbs, 
long  since  incorporated  with  the  town. 
Its  present  appearance  is  pretty,  gay, 
and  animated,  but  it  otfers  little  of 
interest  to  the  traveller  who  is  not 
attracted  by  business  or  by  a desire  to 
make  the  country  his  special  study. 

In  order  to  have  a general  view  of 
the  town  the  visitor  should  proceed  to 
the  terminus  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Ely.,  in  the  Prague  suburb,  whence  a 
vast  panorama  spreads  out  in  every 
direction.  On  the  high  bank  of  the 
Vistula  opposite,  will  be  seen  succes- 
sively the  citadel,  the  old  portions  of 
the  town,  the  castle  {Zamek)  with  its 
gardens,  the  new  parts  of  the  town, 
and,  lastly,  the  public  promenades  and 
gardens  which  environ  the  imperial 
villa  of  Lazienki.  For  a bird’s-eye 
view  the  traveller  should  ascend  the 
cupola  of  the  Lutheran  ch.  From 
that  elevation  will  be  seen  the  square 
of  the  Eoyal  Castle  and  the  4 prin- 
cii^al  arteries  of  circulation; — the  1st 
through  the  old  town  towards  the 
citadel  and  the  country-seats  of  Marie- 
mont  and  Bielany ; the  2nd  along 
Senator-st.,  Electoral-st.,  and  Khlodna- 
st.,  towards  the  Vola  suburb ; the  3rd 
along  the  street  called  the  Cracow 
suburb,  through  New  World-st.  and 
the  avenues  towards  Lazienki  and  the 
Castle  of  Villanov ; and  the  4th  across 
the  bridge  on  the  Vistula,  and  through 
the  Prague  suburb,  towards  the  battle- 
ground of  Grochov. 

The  Square  of  the  Royal  Castle 
should  be  the  starting-point  for  visit- 
ing the  town  in  detail.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  important  popular 
demonstration  in  1861,  Avhen  it  Avas 
tAvice  stained  Avith  the  blood  of  the 
people.  A bronze  statue  stands  in  the 
square,  representing  King  Sigismund 
III.  (Wasa),  erected  on  a monolith  of 
native  marble,  by  his  son  Vladislas  IV., 
ornamented  Avith  Polish  eagles,  and 
recently  surrounded  Avith  fountains. 
Opposite  is  the  Eoyal  Castle,  called 
the  Zamek,  built  by  the  Dukes  of 
Masovia.  Additions  Avere  made  to  it 
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by  Sigismimd  III.  and  Vladislas  IV. 
of  the  Wasa  dynasty,  whose  arms  are 
still  seen  on  the  keystones  of  the 
arches.  The  castle  was  restored  by 
Augustus  III.  of  Saxony,  and  embel- 
lished by  Stanislas  Augustus  Ponia- 
tovski.  The  pictures  and  objects  of 
art  by  which  it  was  adorned  were 
carried  away  after  1831  to  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  Since  that  year 
the  castle  has  ceased  to  be  an  imperial 
residence.  The  royal  apartments,  sit- 
uated in  the  eastern  part  of  the  build- 
ing nearest  the  gardens  and  the  Vis- 
tula, are  occupied  by  the  Governor- 
General.  The  western  part  of  the 
edifice,  near  the  square,  containing 
the  halls  where  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Poland  once 
assembled,  is  now  used  as  barracks. 
The  arches  that  support  the  terraces  of 
the  gardens  are  converted  into  cavalry 
stables.  A small  palace,  called  Pod 
hlahhon,  situated  below  the  castle, 
Ijought  from  the  Counts  Lubomirski 
by  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  for  his 
nephew,  Prince  Joseph  Poniatovski, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Diplomatic 
Chancery  of  the  Governor-General, 
communicates  with  the  castle.  A 
gallery  leads  from  the  latter  to  the 
royal  pew  in  the  cathedral. 

•Having  obtained  a general  idea  of 
the  topography  of  the  town,  and 
visited  the  Castle  Square,  the  traveller 
who  can  afford  the  time  should  take 
the  4 walks  here  described,  and  stop 
to  see  the  buildings  and  objects  enu- 
merated. Those,  however,  who  do 
not  wish  to  stay  more  than  a day  or 
two  at  Warsaw  (and  few  travellers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  remain 
longer),  will  be  satisfied  with  viewing 
the  castle  and  some  of  the  princely 
residences  in  which  the  city  abounds. 
A visit  toVillanov  andLazienki  must 
not  in  any  case  be  omitted.  If  driving 
be  substituted  for  walking,  all  the 
places  to  which  the  traveller  is  here 
introduced  may  be  seen  in  2 days. 

Isi  Wall:.  — Leaving  the  Castle 
Square  by  St.  John-st.,  the  Old  Town 
Avill  be  entered.  First  will  be  seen  the 
Cathedral,  built  in  the  13th  centy.  It 
became  an  archiepiscopal  ch.  in  1818, 


having  been  previously  only  collegiate. 
It  was  restored  and  ornamented  by  the 
kings  Michael  Visniovietski  and  John 
Sobieski,  whose  arms  are  seen  over  tlie 
royal  pew  and  the  stalls.  There  is  a 
fine  portrait  in  mosaic  of  the  Prince 
Primate  Poniatowski,  brother  of  the 
King.  A monument  by  Thorwaldsen 
is  dedicated  to  Count  Malakhovski, 
Marshal  of  the  celebrated  Diet  which 
drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  3rd 
May,  1792.  The  inscription  on  it  is 
Przyiacielowi  ludu  (to  the  friend  of  the 
people).  Another  monument  records 
the  death  of  the  learned  Bishop  Al- 
bertrandi,  a distinguished  historian, 
and  the  first  President  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Science,  a kind  of 
academy,  founded  after  the  partition 
of  Poland,  under  Prussian  rule,  and 
suppressed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  1831.  A portrait  of  Cardiinil 
Hosius,  Bishop  of  Varmie  (Ermerland), 
a Pole,  and  President  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ; and  the  tombs  of  2 Dukes  of 
Warsaw,  brothers,  of  whom  one  was  a 
bishop,  the  other  a soldier,  complete 
the  list  of  remarkable  objects  in  the 
cath.  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
stranger  need  be  directed.  (2)  Leaving 
the  ch.,  and  proceeding  along  St. 
John-st.,  the  Square  of  the  Old  Town 
will  be  crossed.  Beyond,  in  Freta-st., 
are  the  chs.  of  the  ancient  convents  of 
the  Paulines  and  the  Dominicans  (an 
old  and  fine  Gothic  building).  (3) 
Passing  through  the  quarter  called 
Neio  Toim,  the  visitor  will  come  to  the 
Ch.  of  Our  Lady,  the  most  ancient 
sacred  edifice  in  'W^arsaw,  but  retaining 
no  traces  of  its  antiquity;  then  the 
Ch.  of  the  Franciscans  (4) ; and  beyond, 
again,  the  Sctqdeha  and  Sierahovslci 
JJarrachs  (5),  built  at  the  expense  of 
those  illustrious  families.  (G)  Leaving 
these  behind,  the  visitor  will  reach  the 
Citadel,  built  in  1831,  at  the  expense 
of  the  town  of  Warsaw,  as  a punish- 
ment for  the  insurrection  of  1830,  and 
with  the  object  of  bombarding  the 
town  in  case  of  another  revolution. 
AVithin  the  citadel  are  several  barracks, 
the  arsenal,  the  prison  for  political 
ofienders,  and  the  military  tribunal  by 
which  they  are  judged.  There  is  also 
a Russian  ch.,  which  was  oiice  a 
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Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship, 
attached  to  a college  now  suppressed. 

(7)  Passing  the  citadel  and  the  town, 
a walk  of  2 hrs.  will  enable  the  tra- 
veller to  visit  Mariemonty  an  old  coun- 
try-seat of  the  wife  of  John  Sobieski ; 

(8)  CaslMda,  much  frequented  by  the 
iuhabs.  of  Warsaw ; (9)  Bielamjy  a 
pretty  place  on  the  Vistula,  command- 
ing a fine  view;  (10)  Camaldolite  Ch. 
and  convent ; (11)  the  Summer  Camp  of 
the  Russian  troops  quartered  at  War- 
saw; and  (12)  the  Catholic  Cemetery 
of  Fovonsld,  full  of  fine  monuments  and 
tombs  of  men  remarkable  in  politics, 
science,  and  art. 

On  returning  to  the  town  the  Field  of 
Mars  (13),  or  military  exercise-ground, 
will  be  passed;  also  the  Israelite  Hos- 
pital (l4),  the  best  kept  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  Warsaw;  (15),  the  Lunatic 
Asylum-,  and  farther  still  (16),  the 
populous,  trading,  and  ill-smelling 
quarter  occupied  by  Jews,  where  the 
Ironworks  of  3Iess7s.  Firms,  Lillpop, 
and  Bau,  the  largest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  are  situated. 
In  KrasinsM-square,  beyond,  is  the 
Senate-house  (17),  or  old  Krasinski 
Palace,  given  by  that  illustrious 
family  to  the  Republic  of  Poland,  to 
be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a High 
Court  of  Justice.  In  the  same  square 
is  (18)  i\\Qllussian  Cathedral,  once  the 
ch.  of  the  College,  suppressed  in  1832, 
of  the  Fratrum  Scalar um-piarum,  who, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  existence  of 
Poland,  produced  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  country. 

Following  31iodoi-a-street,  the  travel- 
ler will  see  successively  (19)  the  Ch.  of 
the  Basilians  of  the  Uniat  Confession, 
containing  some  fine  pictures  over  the 
Smuglericz  altar;  (20)  the  Palace  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Warsaio,  inhabited 
last  by  Archbishop  Fialkovski,  whose 
name  is  known  in  connexion  with  the 
demonstrations  of  1861,  and  by  Arch- 
bishop Felinski  before  his  exile ; the 
Encflish  Ch.  service  is  at  present  cele- 
brated in  it;  close  to  it  is  (21)  the  fine 
Palace  of  the  Pac  (Pats)  family,  now 
confiscated  to  the  crown ; (22)  the 
Ch.  of  the  Capiicins,  whose  convent, 
now  suppressed,  was  founded  by  King 
John  HI.  tSobieski,  in  token  of  grati- 
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tude  for  his  victory  over  the  Turks  at 
Vienna.  In  a chapel  within  this  ch. 
is  a sarcophagus,  containing  the  heart 
of  that  monarch,  erected  in  his  honour 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  1829, 
after  the  war  with  Turkey.  In  the 
same  chapel  is  a sepulchral  urn,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  King  Stanis- 
las Augustus  Poniatovski,  with  the 
inscription,  3Iorte  quis  fortior  ? Gloria 
et  Amor.  Following  Miodova-street, 
Senator-street  will  be  reached  near  the 
Royal  Castle,  at  the  point  from  which 
the  visitor  will  have  set  out. 

Ind  Walk. — Starting  from  Castle- 
sq.,  and  turning  into  Senator-st.,  the 
first  building  that  will  meet  the  eye  is 
(1)  the  old  Palace  of  the  Princes  Pri- 
mate. The  Archbishops  of  Gnesen, 
Primates  of  the  Church  of  Poland,  in- 
dei^endently  of  their  high  position  in 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  rendered 
still  more  brilliant  by  the  dignity  of 
Legate  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 
which  they  enjoyed  by  right  (Legatus 
natus),  were  the  first  senators  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  in  the  intervals  between 
the  death  of  a king  and  the  coronation 
of  his  successor,  they  were  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  (interrex).  Their 
palace  at  Warsaw  was  confiscated, 
with  other  property  of  the  Bishops,  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  after  the 
partition  of  Poland.  The  Minister  of 
War  resided  in  this  palace  until  1831 ; 
and,  after  having  been  occupied  by 
various  Government  offices  until  1862, 
it  is  now  appropriated  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  Following  this 
street,  a fine  square  is  reached,  on 
which  stands  (2)  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
(Police-Office),  formerly  the  palace  of 
the  Princes  J ablonovski,  burned  down 
in  1863.  (3)  The  Theatre,  or  rather  2 
theatres  within  the'same  building,  will 
be  seen  in  this  square.  The  theatres 
are  supported  by  the  Government,  and 
constitute  a monopoly.  The  Ballet- 
erinas  are  very  good  at  Warsaw, 
and  the  national  drama  is  excellent. 
Italian  operas  are  sometimes  given. 
(1)  The  3Iint  will  be  seen  in  Bie- 
lanska-st.,  off  the  square.  Proceeding 
along  Senator-st.,  the  traveller  will 
come  to  (5)  the  Beformed  Church 
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(belonging  to  a reformed  order  of 
Franciscan  friars).  'J’liis  beautiful 
edifice  contains  a monument  to  Grand 
Marshal  Bielinski,  who  contributed 
greatly  towards  introducing  order  and 
a police  system  in  the  ancient  Eepiiblic. 
In  front  of  the  ch.  is  (6)  a Statue  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  very  prettily  illumiuated 
at  night.  Opj)osite  is  (7)  a Club,  called 
The  Besource  of  the  Merchants,  located 
in  a palace  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Marquises  Myszkovski,  whose  title 
and  entailed  estates  have  passed  to  the 
family  of  Count  Wielopolski,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  revolutions 
in  Poland.  The  Bank  Square  is  a 
little  way  beyond.  In  it  stands  (8)  the 
Palace  of  the  Counts  Zamoyshi,  built  in 
a few  weeks  by  King  Augustus  II.,  for 
the  Countess  Orzelska,  his  much-loved 
natural  daughter.  Belonging  at  pre- 
sent to  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  families  of  Poland,  it  con- 
tains some  fine  pictures  and  many 
remarkable  objects  of  art.  Opposite 
is  (9)  the  Panic  of  Poland,  with  a fine 
Exchange-hall.  Next  to  this  are  (10) 
the  handsome  buildings  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.  Following 'the  Bymarsha 
and  Przhejazd  streets  in  the  same  di- 
rection, the  Old  Arsenal  (11)  will  be 
seen,  where,  on  the  29th  November, 
the  most  sanguinary  conflict  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  of  1830 
took  place ; there  also  was  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  in  the  old  Mostovski 
Palace,  used  at  present  as  barracks 
(12).  Keturning  a short  distance  and 
following  Les/mo-street,  the  traveller 
will  pass  by  (13)  the  Evangelical 
Chapel.  The  Church  and  the  Convent 
of  the  Carmelites  (14),  used  as  a prison 
before  the  construction  of  the  citadel, 
stand  a little  farther  on.  It  was  the 
unconstitutional  incarceration  of  a 
number  of  persons  in  this  prison  that 
provoked  the  revolution  of  1830.  Enter- 
ing Elektoralna-AxQQi,  and  following 
it,  the  tourist  will  come  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (15),  a recent 
edifice  of  great  elegance ; the  wood- 
work is  of  the  larch,  grown  in  the 
country. 

Leaving  the  town  by  the  Vola  barrier, 
the  Evangelical  Cemetery  (16)  may  be 
visited.  John  Cockerell,  to  whom 


Belgium  owes  so  much  of  her  indus- 
trial prosperity,  lies  buried  there. 
Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  (17) 
the  Ohm  Gardens,  in  the  vicinity,  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw. 

(18)  The  Bussian  Cemetery  has  been 
formed  since  1831,  within  the  fort  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  Warsaw. 
At  the  centre  of  the  fort  stands  (19)  the 
old  parish  church  of  Vola,  now  trans- 
formed into  a Russian  church.  In 
1831,  during  the  siege  of  Warsaw, 
which  miglit  almost  be  called  a battle 
in  front  of  Vola  fort.  General  Sovinski, 
its  commandant,  was  killed  by  the 
Russian  troops  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
in  that  ch.,  after  refusing  to  surrender. 
A new  parochial  Catholic  church  (20) 
has  recently  been  constructed,  in  lieu 
of  the  one  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  Russo-Greek  Church.  It  is  built 
after  the  exact  model  of  the  old  ch.,  and 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  on 
which,  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
elected.  Half-an- hour’s  Avalk  will  bring 
the  tourist  to  (21)  Bashyn,  a small 
townlet,  celebrated  for  the  battle  which 
Prince  Jos.  Poniatovski  fought  there 
in  1809  with  the  Austrians,  and  to  (22) 
Falenty,  once  a royal  castle,  and  now 
belonging  to  Count  Przezdziecki,  with 
fine  gardens  and  conservatories.  Pisci- 
culture is  pursued  here  on  a large  scale. 

The  town  will  be  re-entered  by  the 
Jerusalem  Barrier,  along  a fine  avenue 
of  poplars,  which  runs  down  to  the 
Vistula.  The  Warsaic-Vienna  Bly. 
Slat.  (23)  will  be  passed,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  (24)  Kronenberg’s  Cigar  Manu- 
factory. Turning  to  tlie  1.  into  Ma- 
zoviecka-st.,  the  Hospital  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  (25),  for  foundlings,  one  of  the 
largest  civil  hospitals  in  Warsaw,  will 
be  seen.  A little  beyond  are  the  fine 
house  and  offices  of  (26)  the  Crddit 
Fonder  of  Poland.  The  Agricultural 
Society,  associated  with  the  events  of 
1861,  held  its  meetings  there.  Next  to 
it  stands  (27)  the  Lutheran  Ch.,  a largo 
structure  with  an  imposing  cupola, 
but  built  with  very  little  taste,  com- 
menced by  Turkish  prisoners  in  the 
reign  of  John  Sobieski.  28.  The 
Saxony  Gardens  (Jardiii  de  Saxe),  a 
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very  fine  public  park,  with  magnificent 
c]  lesnut-trees,  are  immediately  opposite. 
They  once  appertained  to  a maison  de 
plaisancet  built  by  Augustus  II.,  king 
of  Poland,  of  the  Saxon  dynasty, w.hence 
the  name.  The  house,  which  was  in  a 
very  pretty  style  of  architecture,  was 
demolished  and  replaced  by  a useless 
colonnade  and  two  very  large  blocks 
of  buildings  of  little  beauty.  At  one 
extremity  of  the  gardens  is  (29)  the 
Market-'place,  with  ‘‘  the  Irongate,’'  and 
the  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  or  bazaar,  a pretty 
building.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
square  is  (30)  Saxony  Square  (Place  de 
Saxe),  where  military  reviews  are  held. 
A monument  was  to  have  been  erected 
on  it,  by  national  subscription,  to  the 
memory  of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatovski, 
the  brilliant  Polish  leader,  who  pe- 
rished at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813. 
A bronze  equestrian  statue  had  already 
been  cast  by  Thorwaldsen  when  the  in- 
surrection of  1830  prevented  its  erec- 
tion. After  1831  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made  a present  of  the  statue  to  Prince 
Paskevitch,  the  victor  of  Warsaw,  who 
caused  the  head  of  the  statue  to  be 
replaced  by  another  bearing  his  own 
features,  and  the  monument,  in  that 
condition,  to  be  erected  on  his  immense 
estates  of  Homel,  in  the  province 
of  Mohilef, — purchased,  it  is  said,  out 
of  the  savings  which  he  had  made 
during  the  25  years  of  his  viceroyalty 
in  Poland.  In  place  of  the  statue  ori- 
ginally contemplated,  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas caused  (31)  a monument  in  the 
shape  of  a truncated  obelisk  to  be 
erected  in  Saxony-square,  commemo- 
rative of  the  supposed  fidelity  of  the 
Polish  generals  who  perished  in  the 
revolution  of  the  29th  Nov.  1830,  and 
of  whom  many  were  killed,  by  acci- 
dent or  mistake,  while  going  to  join 
the  regiments  that  had  declared  in 
favour  of  the  insurrection.  (32)  The 
Bruhl  Palace  likewise  stands  in  Saxony- 
square  ; it  was  built  by  Count  Brlihl, 
minister  and  favourite  of  Augustus  III., 
and  occupied  between  1815  and  1830 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,brother 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Polish  army. 
Marquis  Wielopolski  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  in  1862  and  1863.  (33) 


The  Hotel  de  VEurope,  a large  and 
fine  building,  stands  at  the  other  end 
of  the  square. 

3rd  Walk. — A third  excursion  may 
be  undertaken  from  the  same  square 
of  the  Koyal  Castle,  beginning  by  the 
street  called  the  Cracow  Faubourg.  The 
following  remarkable  objects  will  be 
passed : — (1)  Church  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Bemardines,  now  suppressed ; one  of 
the  2 chm-ches  entered  by  the  Russian 
troops  in  1861,  a large  building  of 
considerable  beauty;  the  architecture 
of  the  cloisters  will  repay  inspection. 
(2)  Next  to  it,  the  house  of  the  Benevolent 
Society.,  with  the  inscription  Bes  sacra 
miser, : among  other  charitable  works 
the  society  distributes  soup  gratuitously, 
and  supplies  a dinner  to  the  poor  at  the 
rate  of  a halfpenny  per  head.  This 
house  was  occupied  during  the  French 
emigration  by  Louis  XVIII.  (3)  In 
front  of  it  is  a small  Statue  of  the  Virgin 
before  which,  in  1861,  the  populace  was 
kneeling  in  prayer  when  they  were 
charged  by  the  Cossacks.  (4)  The 
Post-office.  (5)  The  pretty  Ch.  of  the 
Carmelites,  suppressed.  The  ancient 
archives  of  the  Crown  of  Poland_  are 
kept  in  this  convent.  The  archives 
of  Lithuania  have  been  removed  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  they  remain  in  a 
state  which  the  student  of  history  must 
ever  deplore.  (6)  Contiguous  to  it  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Governor-General.  This 
was  anciently  the  palace  of  the  Princes 
Eadziwill.  (7)  Opposite  is  the  Palace 
of  the  Counts  Potocki,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Princes  Czartoryski. 

(8)  Alongside  the  Hotel  de  VEurope  is 
the  old  palace  of  the  Princes  Oginski. 

(9)  On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the 
Tarnovski  Palace,  with  a garden  and 
a fine  view  of  the  Vistula.  (10)  A little 
farther  is  the  fine  Church  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Visitandines,  with  a good 
painting  over  the  high  altar.  (11) 
Next  to  it,  the  Palace  of  Count  Po- 
tocki, anciently  belonging  to  the  Ty- 
szkievicz  family,  furnished  with  taste 
and  much  luxury,  and  containing  some 
fine  pictures  and  works  of  art.  (12) 
Close  to  this  again  is  the  Palace  of 
Count  Uruski,  anciently  the  Mokra- 
iiovski  Palace.  (13)  Beside  it  is  a vast 
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courtyard  with  a great  number  of  ! 
buildings  called  the  Casimir  Barracks,  \ 
because  they  were  constructed  by  \ 
King  John  Casimir.  The  University,  i 
suppressed  in  1831,  but  restored  in  ; 
1861,  is  at  present  located  in  these  < 
buildings,  together  with  its  small  li-  ; 
brary;  the  public  library,  once  the  ■ 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  having  : 
been  removed  to  St.  Petersburg  in  179d  i 
(vide  Imperial  Public  Library,  St.  i 
Petersburg).  A second  removal  of  ; 
books  to  St.  Petersburg  was  made  ; 
in  1831.  Here  are  also  the  zoological, 
mineralogical,  numismatic,  and  other 
collections  of  the  university.  It  has 
a fine  garden,  with  a view  of  the 
Vistula.  (14)  Opposite  is  the  Palace 
of  the  Counts  Krasinski,  which  once 
belonged  to  Kadzieiovski,  of  such 
unhappy  celebrity  by  his  participa- 
tion in  advising  Charles  Gustavus  X., 
King  of  Sweden,  to  make  war  on 
Poland.  It  contains  a library,  pic- 
tures, and  works  of  art.  (15)  Alongside 
stands  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
of  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  order 
of  Lazarus,  founded  by  the  consort  of 
King  John  III.  Sobieski.  It  is  very 
large  and  handsome ; the  high  altar  is 
particularly  fine.  In  a lateral  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Joseph  Ponia- 
tovski.  (16)  Monument  to  Copernicus, 
the  great  astronomer  (born  at  Cracow), 
by  Thorwaldsen,  erected  by  means  of 
a national  subscription.  (17)  Behind  | 
the  monument  stands  the  House  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Science,  sup- 
pressed in  1831,  and  akeady  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Albertrandi.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  a Russian  school ; 
on  its  site  once  stood  a Dominican 
convent,  which  was  for  some  time  the 
jrrison  of  Vasili  Shuiski,  elected  by 
the  Boyars  Tsar  of  Moscovy ; and  that 
of  his  brothers,  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Poles  who  occupied  Moscow  in  1811, 
after  a war  which  had  been  very  use- 
lessly and  unjustly  undertaken.  (18) 
Facing  this  building  are  two  large 
and  fine  houses,  which  once  belonged 
to  Count  Andreio  Zamoyski:  one  of 
them  had  been  formerly  the  palace  of 
the  Branicki  family;  the  other  had 
belonged  to  the  Princes  Sapieha,  and 


Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  the  vener- 
able representative  of  the  Polish  emi- 
gration of  1831,  resided  in  it.  These 
two  houses  were  confiscated  in  1863, 
after  an  attempt  made  on  the  life  of 
Count  Berg,  Lieutenant  of  the  Em- 
peror, by  means  of  Orsini  shells, 
thrown,  according  to  one  account, 
from  a window  of  the  latter  house, 
and,  according  to  others,  from  a win- 
dow of  the  house  opposite,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
now  by  a Russian  School. 

At  this  point  the  traveller  will 
have  reached  Aov^  Sviat  (New  World) 
street,  which  leads  to  a large  square 
(19),  .with  a very  pretty  little  ch., 
dedicated  to  St.  Alexander,  and  built 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
to  commemorate  for  ever  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  a kingdom  in  Poland  in 
1815.  (20)  In  front  of  this  ch.  are  2 
crosses,  erected,  says  a popular  legend, 
to  the  memory  of  two  brothers  who 
killed  each  other  simultaneously  in  a 
very  singular  combat, — both  having 
been  in  love  with  their  own  sister. 
Their  names  are  not  remarkable,  and 
deserve  no  mention ; but  the  presence 
of  these  2 crosses,  and  the  legend  with 
which  they  are  connected,  opposite 
the  ch.  built  in  memory  of  the  re- 
annexation  of  Poland  to  Russia,  is  a 
mournful  emblem  of  the  fatricidal 
I struggle  in  which  for  two  centuries 
the  two  kindred  people  of  the  Slavo- 
nian race  have  been  engaged.  (21) 
Between  these  crosses  is  a Statue  of 
St.  John  of  Nepomuck,  a saint  much 
venerated  in  Bohemia  and  Poland, 
who  died  because  he  would  not  divulge 
a secret  that  had  been  confided  to 
him.  This  statue  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  first  paving  of  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  by  Grand  Marshal 
Bielinski.  ( 22)  In  the  same  square  is 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.  Asylum, 
where  those  unfortunates  are  taught 
with  care  and  success  the  arts  and 
trades  compatible  wdth  their  infirmi- 
ties. 

From  the  square,  the  Avenues,  or 
Champs  Elysees  of  Warsaw,  will  be 
. entered,  bordered  by  fine  lime-trees 
. in  front  of  elegant  private  residences, 
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Here  are  public  gardens,  in  wliicli  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Warsaw  promenade,  and 
listen  to  music  while  partaking-  of 
refreshments  at  the  cafes.  Walking 
on,  the  traveller  will  emerge  in  a large 
square  where  the  troops  are  exercised. 
(23)  Here  stands  the  Military  Hospital 
at  Uiazdov,  formerly  a castle  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  and  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  park.  (24)  A little  beyond 
are  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the 
Observatory.  (25)  From  this  garden 
the  visitor  will  pass  into  the  fine 
}>ark  of  Lazienlii,  an  elegant  country 
residence,  built  by  King  Stanislas 
Augustus  Poniatovski.  This  is  the 
residence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
when  he  comes  to  Warsaw.  The  ceil- 
ings are  painted  by  Bacciarelli.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  portraits  of  the 
numerous  and  remarkable  beauties 
of  Warsaw  in  the  reign  of  Stanislas. 
In  the  park  will  be  seen  many  villas 
dependent  on  the  Imperial  residence, 
a very  pretty  little  Theatre  in  the 
Conservatory,  another  larger  one  al 
fresco,  and  a statue  of  King  John  So- 
bieski  erected  by  Stanislas  Augustus 
at  the  festival  commemorative  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  victory  gained 
at  Vienna.  Looking  at  this  statue  in 
1850,  after  the  war  in  Hungary,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  exclaimed,  “ The 
two  kings  of  Poland  that  have  com- 
mitted the  gravest  error  are  John  III. 
and  myself, — for  we  both  saved  the 
Austrian  monarchy.”  (26)  The  La- 
zienki  Park  is  contiguous  to  the  fine 
gardens  of  the  Belvedere  Falace,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  the  brother  of 
Nicholas  I.,  and  where,  in  1830,  an 
attempt  was  to  have  been  made  to 
deprive  him  of  life  or  liberty.  It  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a 
series  of  engravings  representing  the 
uniforms  of  the  Polish  troops  prior 
to  1830. 

From  hence  a pleasant  walk  of  2 
hrs.,  past  the  Belvedere  Barrier,  will 
bring  the  traveller  to  (27)  the  Castle  of 
VUlanov,  now  the  property  of  Count 
IGtocki.  It  once  belonged  to  King 
John  III.  Subieski,  who  built  it,  and 


lived  much  in  it.  It  was  here  he  died 
in  1796.  This  chateau,  of  elegant 
proportions,  and  in  the  style  of  an 
Italian  villa,  with  a terrace  and  wings, 
ornamented  with  pictures  and  bas- 
reliefs,  was  built  ill  part  by  the  Turks 
whom  Sobieski  had  made  prisoners  in 
one  of  his  glorious  campaigns,  and  was 
finished  on  the  original  plan  by  Sta- 
nislas Augustus.  At  the  death  of 
Sobieski  the  domain  of  Villanov  was 
sold  by  his  son  to  the  Countess  Sie- 
niavska,  and  afterwards  became  suc- 
cessively the  property  of  Stanislas,  of 
the  family  of  the  Lubomirskis,  and  of 
the  Count  Potocki.  It  was  to  this 
retreat  that  Sobieski  brought  back  the 
trophies  of  his  mighty  deeds  in  arms ; 
it  was  here  that  he  endeavoured  to 
forget  the  rival  factions  of  his  nobles 
and  the  stormy  debates  of  the  Diets ; 
and,  finally,  it  was  to  this  place,  and  ac- 
companied by  thousands  of  his  country- 
men, who  shouted  their  passionate 
welcome,  that  he  came  after  he  had 
driven  tlie  Moslem  from  the  walls  of 
Vienna.  The  walls  of  the  first  room 
shown  to  strangers  in  the  palace  of 
Vidanov  are  hung  with  full-length 
portraits  of  the  Sapieha  and  Jablonov- 
ski  families,  and  of  the  Polish  kings 
and  queens.  In  another  apartment  is 
a collection  of  objects  of  art,  armour, 
and  other  curiosities.  Here  is  pre- 
served the  magnificent  suit  of  armour 
preseuted  by  the  Pope  to  Sobieski 
after  the  Turks  were  driven  from 
Vienna.  It  is  covered  with  arabesques 
and  chasings,  and  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  mother-of-pearl.  The  room  of  the 
beautifnl  IMarie  d’Arquien,  Sobieski’s 
queen,  is  also  shown,  and  near  it  is  a 
small  one  covered  with  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  peccadilloes  of  Jupiter, 
from  Dauaii  down  to  Leda.  The  queen 
herself  figures  on  the  ceiling  amidst  a 
crowd  of  lovers ; and  there  is  a portrait 
as  well  as  a bust  of  her  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  In  the  collection  of 
pictures  there  are  some  works  of  Lucas 
of  Leyden  and  Lucas  of  Cranach, 
worthy  of  notice ; also  an  admirable 
Rubens — tlie  Death  of  Seneca.  To 
the  Englishman,  the  picture  of  most 
interest  is  a portrait  of  Bacon.  In 
the  park  of  Villanov  is  the  magnifi- 
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cent  tent  of  Kara  Mnstaplia,  one  of 
the  spoils  of  war  brought  from  Vienna 
by  Sobieski. 

Visitors  will  obtain  refreshments  at 
an  inn  immediately  adjoining. 

Not  far  from  Villanov  are  two 
charming  villas  belonging  to  Count 
Potocki;  (28)  Morysin,  with  a fine 
park  and  deer,  and  (,29)  KaioUn,  where 
i:)heasants  are  preserved.  (30)  Near 
these  is  Ursinov,  formerly  belonging  to 
Julius  Ursin  Niemcevicz,  the  Polish 
poet  and  historian — the  friend  of  Ko- 
sciuszko  and  Washington.  On  the 
way  back  to  town  many  villas  with 
pretty  and  extensive  gardens  will  be 
passed,  some  private,  others  public. 
The  most  remarkable  are' — '(31)  Kroli- 
harnia,  a picture  gallery ; (32)  Viezhlmo ; 
(33)  Molwtov,  very  picturesque.  Be- 
yond is  a large  field  where  races  are 
held  annually  between  the  15th  and 
20th  June. 

Having  reached  the  town  by  the 
Molioton  Barrier,  along  the  Avenue, 
and  past  the  ch.  of  St.  Alexander,  the 
traveller  may,  by  going  into  Kzionz- 
hentm-street,  pass  in  front  of  (31)  St. 
Lazarus  Hospital  for  venereal  diseases, 
which  is  very  well  kept,  and  go  into  the 
industrial  part  of  the  city,  called  Solec 
(35).  There  the  visitor  will  pass  by  the 
iron-works  of  the  Bank  of  Poland, 
established  by  W.  Perks,  an  English- 
man; the  Carpet  Manufactory  of  the 
brothers  Baumann ; the  Engine  Factory 
of  Count  Andrew  Zamoyski  and  Co. ; 
the  Chemical  TTor/:s  of  Hirschmann  and 
Kiievski;  the  Steam  Mill  and  Balcing- 
honse  of  the  Bank  of  Poland ; and  several 
Jjreweries  and  other  estahlisliments  of 
’minor  importance.  Pe-entering  War- 
saw by  Tarneha-street,  a small  castle 
will  be  passed  with  a palace  called 
Ordynatslcie  (36),  where  the  Conserva- 
tory of  IMirsic  is  now'  located.  This 
small  palace  belonged  to  the  Princes 
Ostrogjski,  descendants  of  the  Pruik 
sovereigns  of  Pussia,  who  held  large 
domains  in  Volhynia.  It  afterwmrds 
passed  to  the  Zamoyski,  and  later  to  the 
Khodkievitch  tChodkiewicz)  families; 
— three  races  from  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  of  Poland  have  1 
sprung.  The  Cracow  Faubourg  is  ] 


reached  here  close  to  the  statue  of 
Copernicus. 

4.tli  Wall:. — A foirrth  excursion  may 
be  made,  starting  as  befoie  from  the 
Castle  Square,  and  proceeding  along 
the  fine  road  that  leads  to  the  Vistrrla. 
The  fine  permanent  iron  bridge  over 
the  river  is  1890  ft.  long,  and  was  built 
on  6 trusses  on  the  American  principle, 
by  Kerbedz,  the  Polish  General  of 
Engineers,  w'ho  constructed  the  Ni- 
cholas Bridge  over  the  Neva.  The 
bridge  leads  to  the  dirty  Fragve 
Suburb,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  where  a horse  and  cattle 
market  is  held.  This  suburb  w'as 
anciently  fortified.  It  was  taken 
by  assault  in  1794  by  the  Pussians 
under  Suvoroff,  wdren  it  w*as  fired,  and 
its  inhabitants,  16,000  in  number,  in- 
discriminately put  to  the  sword.  The 
Ch.  of  the  Bernardines,  now  the  parish 
ch.,  in  wdiich  some  of  the  inhabitants 
vainly  sought  refuge,  may  be  visited. 
There  is  a fine  Jewish  Synagogue  in 
this  part  of  the  town ; and  the  terminus 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Bailway  is  also 
there.  A Tete-de-yont  covers  a floating- 
bridge,  which  is  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  citadel  of  Warsaw. 

From  the  Prague  Suburb  a further  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  the  country 
residences  on  an  island  of  the  Vistula, 
called  Sasha  Kempa,  also  a favourite 
walk  of  the  inhalritants  of  Warsaw. 
Not  far  from  thence  is  G'roc7mr  village, 
where  a battle  was  fought  in  1831. 
Two  monuments  have  l>een  erected 
there ; .one  by  order,  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  commemorate  the  battle ; 
the  other  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  construction  of 
the  first  royal  road  in  Poland.  There 
are  many  distilleries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  tan-yards  and  other 
establishments  where  the  raw  products 
of  the  country  are  prepared. 

The  English  Ch.  serriceis,  performed 
on  Sundays  at  11  a.m.  and  5 p.m.,  at 
the  Archbishop’s  palace, in IMiadova-st. 

The  British  Consulate- General  is  in 
Warecha-street,  No.  5. 
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EOUTE  49. 

WARSAW  TO  SANOOMIR  AND  NIEZAVA, 

UP  AND  DOWN  THE  VISTULA,  BY 

STEAMER. 

' 1.  WARSAW  TO  SANDOMIR,  UP  THE 
VISTULA. 

Steamers  on  Vistula. — Small  pas- 
senger steamers  navigate  the  Vistula  in 
summer  both  above  and  below  Warsaw. 
Travellers  may  leave  the  kingdom  by 
this  route,  visiting  many  places  of 
interest  on  the  way,  of  which  we  may 
mention  the  following : — 

Gura  Calvaria.  A place  of  pilgrim- 
age. 

Czersh  (Chersk).  Ruins  of  a castle 
of  the  Dukes  of  Masovia. 

Mnishev,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pilitsa 
river,  which  is  likewise  navigable. 

Matsieiovice,  a castle  belonging  to 
Count  Zamoyski.  The  battle-field  on 
which  Kosciusko  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians. 

IvANGOROD,  a 2nd-class  fortress  near 
the  small  town  of  Demblin,  the  pro- 
jxjrty  of  Prince  Paskievitch,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  navigable  river 
Viepsh.  The  Tete-de-pont  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Vistula  is  named  “ Prince 
riortchakoif,”  after  one  of  the  Imperial 
Lieutenants  in  Poland.  The  forti- 
fications are  about  2 m.  in  length,  and 
together  with  those  of  Warsaw  and  ' 
Novogeorgievsk  are  destined  for  the 
defence  of  the  middle  course  of  the 
Vistula,  The  distance  hence  to  War- 
saw is  about  115  v.,  and  to  the  nearest 
point  on  the  Austrian  frontier  about 
90  V. 

Fulavy,  small  trading  town,  witli  a 
magnificent  castle  and  an  estate,  con- 
fiscated in  1831,  which  belonged  to 


Prince  Czartoryski  and  is  now  called 
Nova  Alexandria.  There  is  a School 
of  Agriculture  here. 

lanovice.  Fine  ruin  of  a castle  of 
the  Firlei  family. 

KazimiezTi,  a small  trading  town, 
founded  by  Casimir  the  Great.  The 
Jews  enjoyed  great  privileges  in  it. 
The  house  inhabited  by  Esther,  a 
Jewess,  who  was  the  king’s  mistress, 
is  still  shown. 

ZavicTiost,  smell  town  with  a Custom- 
house. 

Sandomir.  Pop.  4000.  Very  prettily 
situated,  with  an  ancient  cathedral 
and  a castle.  It  was  several  times 
devastated  by  invasions  of  the  Tartars, 
Cossacks,  Swedes,  Austrians,  and  Rus- 
sians. The  navigable  San  river  flows 
into  the  Vistula  near  the  town. 

2.  WARSAW  TO  NIEZAVA  DOWN  THE 
VISTULA. 

Travellers  may  return  to  Prussia  by 
this  route. 

The  steamer  will  pass  under  the 
walls  of  the  Citadel  of  Warsaw,  close 
to  the  convent  of  Bielany  and  the 
pretty  castle  of  Jahlona,  belonging  to 
Count  Potocki.  The  places  of  interest 
beyond  are — 

Kovogeorgievsk,  since  1831,  for- 
merly called  Modlin.  A fortress  of 
the  first  class  and  of  considerable 
strength,  requiring  12,000  men  for  its 
defence,  and  which,  having  been 
several  times  besieged,  has  always 
held  out  until  the  end  of  each  cam- 
jiaign  without  being  taken.  It  lies 
about  12  m.  below  Warsaw,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Narev  with  the  Vis- 
tula, and  at  a distance  of  about  75  v. 
from  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  cita- 
del is  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  while  the  “Novodvor”  forti- 
fications occupy  a triangle  between 
the  Vistula  and  the  Karev.  All  these 
I works  are  spread  over  a distance  of 
8 v.,  and  have  an  average  breadth  of 
2 V.,  and  they  are.  moreover  strength- 
ened by  an  extensive  system  of  mines. 
Their  object  is  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Narev  and  Vistula  against 
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enemies  from  eitlier  side.  As  a vast 
depot  for  military  stores  of  every  kind, 
Xovogeorgievsk  would  be  a point  of 
great  importance  in  offensive  opera- 
tions. It  is  indeed  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  (For  road  to 
Warsaw,  vide  Ete.  57.) 

The  small  town  opposite  tbe  fortress 
is  called  Nove  Miasto. 

ZakrotsMm,  a small  town,  in  wbich 
the  Diet  of  Poland  met  in  1881  after 
the  fall  of  Warsaw. 

Chervinsh  (Czervinsk).  Euins  of  a 
large  castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Masovia. 

Vyshogrod  (Wyszogrod),  a town  with 
a small  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bzura. 

Dohzhiykov.  Large  granaries. 

Plotsk  (Plock).  13,000  Inhab.  Pro- 
vincial town,  well  built,  and  prettily 
situated.  In  the  cathedral  will  be 
seen  the  tombs  of  Vladislas,  Hermann, 
and  Boleslas  III.,  Kings  of  Poland, 
and  of  Bishop  Lubienski,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  Latin 
scholars. 

Duninovo.  A sugar  manufactory, 
with  a brewery,  close  by. 

Soczevka.  Paper-mill,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Epstein,  banker  at  Warsaw, 

Dobrzyn.  Euins  of  a castle, 

Vloglaveh.  Vide  preceding  Ete. 

Tsielchotsineh  (Ciechocinek).  Salt- 
springs  and  salt-works.  Establishment 
for  saline  baths,  much  frequented  in 
summer.  Visitors  will  find  good  accom- 
modation and  plenty  of  amusement  at 
the  baths.  There  is  a branch  line 
hence  to  Alexandrov,  on  Warsaw-Brom- 
berg  rly. 

Bohrovnilu.  Euins  of  a castle  on  an 
island  of  the  Vistula. 

Niezava.  Custom-house  for  the 
Vistula  and  the  Prussian  frontier. 

Beyond,  in  Prussia,  the  Vistula  flows 
past  the  fortress  of  Thorn  ; the  castle 
of  Kelm,  given  in  the  13th  centy.,  by 
Conrad,  Duke  of  Masovia,  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  on  condition  that  they 
should  conquer  the  pagan  Prussian 
people;  Makienwterder,  a fiue  castle 
of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic 
Order ; Dirschau,  where  there  is  a 
magnificent  railway  bridge ; and  lastly 


Dantzig,  where  the  Vistula  falls  into 
the  Baltic,  after  flowing  665  m.  from 
its  source  in  the  Carpathians. 

(See  Handbook  of  North  Germany.') 


EOUTE  50. 

VIENNA  TO  WARSAW,  BY  RAIL. 

[For  route  to  Polish  frontier  from 
Vienna,  vide  Handbook  for  Southern 
Germany.] 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  will  be 
entered,  if  coming  from  Austria,  at 
Graniza,  or,  if  travelling  from  Dres- 
den, at  Sosnovicze,  at  eitlier  of  which 
places  luggage  and  passports  undergo 
examination.  The  distance  from 
Graniza  to  Warsaw  is  287  v.  (191  m.). 
Fare  Es.  7.71.  Time  occupied  about 
7 hrs.  The  principal  stats,  are  : — 

Zomhkovicze,  275  v.  (183  m.)  from 
Warsaw.  There  are  coal,  iron,  and 
zinc  mines  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
also  iron  and  zinc  works.  Junction 
with  line  from  Sosnovicze.  The  5th 
stat.  beyond  is 

CzENSTOCHOvA,  215  V.  (143  m.)  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Varta.  Pop.  9000. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  convent, 
situated  on  a small  elevation  calle(l 
Jasna  Gura  {Glara-mons),  which  at- 
tracts numerous  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Poland,  and  even  from  Silesia, 
which  has  been  separated  from  Poland 
for  more  than  6 centuries.  It  contains 
a fine  ch.,  with  a chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  much  venerated  by 
the  Poles  since  the  wars  with  Charles 
Gustavus  of  Sweden,  under  the  name 
of  Regina  Eegni  Polonise.  The  picture 
of  the  Virgin  is  reputed  to  have  been 
painted  by  St.  Luke.  The  convent  is 
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siiiTomided  by  a pretty  little  fortress 
in  the  shape  of  a quincunx.  Fre- 
quently besieged  by  the  enemies  of 
the  conutry,  the  fortress  was  gloriously 
defended  against  the  Swedes  in  1G55 
l)y  its  Prior  Kordecki,  to  whom  a suit- 
able monument  Avas  erected  in  1861  ; 
and  once  luore  in  1771  against  the 
Pussian  troops,  by  Casimir  Pulavski, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Confederation 
of  Bar,  afterwards  killed  near  Savan- 
nali  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
3 stats,  beyond  is 

PiOTRKOv,  135  V.  (91  m.)  Pop.  11,000, 
on  the  small  river  Shrava.  The 
ancient  tribunals  of  Poland  sat  here. 
Passing  the  stat.  of  Bohy,  of  Avhich 
nothing  interesting  can  be  [said,  the 
train  reaches 

KoUuszJci  Stat.  99  v.  (66  m.)  from 
which  a line  runs  to  Lodz  (vide  Rte. 
53).  2 stats,  beyond  is 

Sldernievicze,  62  v.  (43  m.)  June. 
Avith  WarsaAV-Broniberg  PailAvay. 
Vide  Rte.  48  for  the  remainder  of  tlie 
iourney  to  Warsaw. 


ROUTE  51. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TO  WARSAW,  VIA  AVILNA, 
GRODNO,  AND  BELOSTOK. 

The  distance  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
IVarsaAV,  via  Wilna,  by  rail,  is  1050  v. 
(700  m.)  Fare,  Rs.  31.52.  Time 
occupied  about  32  hrs. 

[For  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Wilna  vide  Sect.  1,  Rte.  1.] 

The  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
WierzboloAv  (on  frontier  with  Prussia) 
will  be  left,  16  m.  from  Wilna,  at 


Landvarovo,  679  v.  (453  m.)  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  247  m.  from  War- 
saAV.  The  only  important  places  on 
the  line  are  : 

Grodno,  240  v.  (160  m.)  from  War- 
saw, chief  toAvn  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  26,000. 

The  toAvn  is  situated  on  the  riglit 
sloping  bank  of  the  Niemen,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gorodnichanka  rivu- 
let. Some  historians  identify  tlie 
principality  of  Grodno,  mentioned  in 
the  chronicles  of  1128,  with  the  pre- 
sent Grodno,  while  others  recognise  in 
it  the  small  toAvn  of  Gorodno  in  the 
district  of  Pinsk.  In  every  case 
Grodno  (Gorodno,  Goroden)  Avas 
founded  by  Slavonians,  and  existed 
already  in  the  12th  centy.,  as  plain 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  chronicles  of 
the  year  1183.  The  churches  of 
Gorodno  at  that  period  were  built  of 
stone,  so  that  the  place  must  have 
been  of  considerable  importance.  In 
1224  Grodno  was  burned  down  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  and  in  1241,  AAdien 
ruled  by  Prince  Yury  Glebovitch,  it 
AA;as  almost  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Tartar  chief  Raid  an,  Avho  burned 
doAvn  its  Avooden  castle  Avhich  stood  on 
a mound  at  the  point  where  the  Go- 
rodniebanka  falls  into  the  Niemen. 
In  the  same  year  the  devastated  toAvn 
Avas  occupied  by  the  Lithuanians,  led 
from  the  north  by  Erdzivilla,  nepheAV 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Mindovgus.  In 
1259  Daniel  and  Robert,  Dukes  of 
Galicia,  assisted  by  Duke  Basil  of 
Volhynia,  and,  in  1277,  the  Dukes 
Mstislaf,  Yladimir,  and  Yury,  aided 
by  the  Tartars,  assaulted  the  town,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  establishing  theiu- 
selves  permanently  in  it.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
1284,  1296,  1306,  1311,  1328,  1361, 
and  1391,  and  its  feud  Avith  the 
knights  only  terminated  in  1398,  when 
Yitold  ceded  Samogitia  to  the  princi- 
pality. The  most  disastrous  period  in 
the  history  of  Grodno  was  tlie  year 
1284,  when  the  Teutonic  knights 
under  Conrad  Tirberg  razed  the  toAvii 
to  the  ground,  and  in  1391,  wlien 
Malborg,  the  grand  master  of  tlie 
order,  destroyed  the  upper  and  loAver 
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castles,  burned  the  town,  and  devas- 
tated the  neighbourhood.  From  1413 
Grodno  became  a district  town  of  the 
voevodship  of  Trok,  formed  out  of  the 
principalities  of  Trok  and  Grodno. 
The  most  flourishing  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Grodno  was  the  reign  of 
Stephen  Bathory,  who  made  it  his  re- 
sidence and  seat  of  administration. 
In  his  reign  a stone  castle  was  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gorodnichanka  ; 
its  walls  are  still  visible.  In  1655  the 
Russians  took  possession  of  the  town, 
Avhich  had  been  half  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration,  and  after  this  the  Swedes 
occupied  it  four  years.  In  1678  the 
first  ordinary  general  diets  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  assembled  at 
Grodno.  The  Diet  of  1793,  held  there, 
confirmed  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
that  of  1795  witnessed  the  abdication 
of  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatovski. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.  Grodno 
was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
of  Lithuania  and  Poland.  For  this 
prosperity  it  was  indebted  to  Tiesen- 
hausen,  its  mayor,  who  established 
many  factories,  &c.,  and  founded 
several  schools,  a public  library,  and  a 
museum.  In  1793  Grodno  was 
annexed  to  Russia,  and  in  1801  made 
a provincial  town.  The  town  contains 
5 churches  and  2 monasteries  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  the  Russo-Greek 
clergy,  and  5 Rom.  Cath.  chs.,  of  which 
the  oldest,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Bernardine  monks,  was  founded  in 
1494.  There  are  also  2 Rom.  Cath. 
monasteries.  The  most  important 
buildings  are  the  governor’s  house,  the 
military  barracks  or  the  old  castle,  the 
military  hospital,  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  new  castle  built  by  Augustus 
II.  for  the  meetings  of  the  Diet.  The 
trade  is  mostly  in  grain,  timber,  *and 
hemp,  which  are  floated  down  the 
Niemen  for  foreign  exportation.  A 
fine  bridge  over  the  Niemen.  3 stats, 
beyond  is 

Belostok  (Bialystok),  162  v.  (108 
m.)  16,000  Inhab. 

H.  Albrecht  and  Grand  Hotel. 

[Junction  with  lino  on  the  one  hand 
to  Konigsberg  via  Graevo,  which  is  dis- 
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tant  197  v.  (131  m.),  and  on  the  other 
to  Brest-Litovsk,  123  v.  (82  m.), 
(vide  Rte.  62),  Lutsk  and  Kazatin 
(vide  Rte.  54).J 

A district  town  in  a province  bearing 
the  name  of  Grodno,  it  was  anciently 
the  property  of  Hetman  Branicki, 
brother-in-law  of  Stanislas  Augustus. 
It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
of  Belostok,  which  was  transferred  to 
Prussia  at  the  partition  of  1796,  and 
ceded  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Russia  in 
1807  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  Eleven 
years  of  good  government  between 
those  dates  produced  an  amount  of 
material  prosperity  of  which  the  mea- 
sures of  General  Mouravief,  between 
1863  and  1865,  have  not  been  able  to 
destroy  all  traces.  There  is  a large 
girls’  school  at  Belostok.  The  king- 
dom of  Poland  is  entered  one  stat. 
beyond,  at 

Lapij,  140  V.  (93  m.),  where  there 
is  a bridge  over  the  navigable  river 
Narev,  which  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Grodno,  and  that  of 
Augustovo  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
2 small  stats,  beyond  is 

Malhin,  77  v.  (52  m.)  A bridge 
over  the  Bug  river. 

After  passing  2 insignificant  stals. 
the  train  reaches 

Warsaw,  described  in  Rte.  48. 


ROUTE  52. 

WARSAW  TO  l\IOSCOW,  VIA  BREST-LITOVSK, 
MINSK,  AND  SMOLENSK. 

The  distance  from  Warsaw  to  Mos- 
cow by  rail  is  1 023  v.  (682  rn.).  Faro 
Rs.  30,69.  Time  occupied  about  39 
hrs. 
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The  principal  part  of  this  route  is 
included  in  Ete.  23  (St.  Petersburg  or 
Kiga  to  Odessa);  and  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  give  the  names  of 
the  chief  stats,  between  Warsaw  and 
Brest'Litevsk  : 

S'iedlce,  84  v.  (56  m.)  from  Warsaw, 
a town  of  10,000  Inhab. 

Miendzizhets,  136  v.  (91  m.).  Pop. 
8000.  A fine  estate  belonging  to 
Count  Potocki,  and  formerly  to  the 
Prince  Czartoryski. 

Biala,  159  v.  (106  m.).  Pop.  4000. 
An  old  estate  of  the  Princes  Eadziwill. 
A fine  castle  in  ruins. 

Terespol,  193  v.  (129  m.).  From 
hence  the  railway  is  carried  over  the 
Bug  to 

Brest-  or  (Bzhests-)  Litovsk,  200 
V.  (133  m.). 

For  continuation  of  journey  and 
description  of  fortress,  vide  Sect.  2, 
Ete.  23. 


EOUTE  53. 

WARSAW  TO  LODZ. 

The  distance  from  Warsaw  to  Lodz 
by  rail  is  125  v.  (83  m.).  Fare  Es. 
3.29.  Time  about  3|  hrs. 

For  journey  to  KoUuszhi  stat.  vide 
Ete.  50.  From  Koliuszki,  the  distance 
is  only  26  v.  (18  m.)  to 

Lodz,  Pop.  34,000,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  cotton-manufacturing  district. 


EOUTE  54. 

WARSAW  TO  KIEF,  VIA  BREST-LITOVSK 
AND  BERDICHEF. 

The  distance  from  Warsaw  to  Kief 
by  this  route  is  808  v.  (539  m.).  Fare 
Es.  24*25.  Time  about  26  hrs. 

For  journey  from  Warsaw  to  Brest 
Litovsk,  vide  Ete.  53. 

For  journey  from  Brest  Litovsk  to 
Berdichef  and  Kazatin,  vide  Ete.  23. 

For  journey  from  Kazatin  to  Kief, 
vide  Ete.  22. 


EOUTE  55. 

WARSAW  TO  ODESSA,  VIA  BREST-LITOVSK, 
BERDICHEF,  AND  JMERTNKA. 

The  distance  from  Warsaw  to 
Odessa  by  this  route  is  1120  v.  (751 
m.).  Fare  Es.  33.83.  Time  about  40 
hrs. 

For  journey  from  Warsaw  to  Brest- 
Litovsk,  vide  Ete.  52. 

For  journey  from  Brest-Litovsk  to 
Kazatin,  vide  Ete.  23. 

For  journey  from  Kazatin  to  Kief, 
vide  Ete.  22. 
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EOUTE  56. 

WAESAW  TO  CRACOW,  VIA  EADOM 
AND  KIELCE,  BY  EOAD. 

Although  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  travellers  will  leave  the  lines  of 
rly.  above  described,  yet  we  feel  bound 
to  sketch  out  some  itineraries  along 
the  “royal  roads”  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  more  enterprising 
tourist. 

The  distance  between  Warsaw  and 
Cracow,  by  the  “ royal  road,”  is  282 J 
V.  or  190  m.  The  cost  of  posting  the 
whole  way,  with  two  horses,  is  Es. 
28.92^.  There  is  a mail-coach  as  far 
as  Kielce.  The  following  places  will 
be  passed : — 

liashin.  Battle-field  in  1809. 

Groiets,  a town  with  a small  trade. 

Bialohzliegi.  Bridge  over  the  Pilitsa. 

Eadom.  11,000  Inhab. ; chief  town 
of  province ; 65  m.  from  Warsaw.  A 
road  branches  off  hence  to  Fulavy  and 
LuUin,  and  another,  via  Skaryshef  and 
Opatov  (where  there  is  a fine  ch.,  with 
a tomb  of  the  Szidloviecki  family),  to 
Sandomir,  on  the  Vistula. 

Szidlovits,  4000  Inhab.,  with  a ch., 
and  the  ruins  of  a castle  of  the  Szid- 
loviecki family. 

Suhedniov.  Seat  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  iron-mines. 
A chaussee  branches  ofi’  to  Zavichost 
on  the  Vistula,  passing  many  iron- 
mines. 

Kielce  (Kieltse),  7000  Inhab.,  112 
m.  from  Warsaw  ; situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
A cathedral  adorns  the  town,  and  an 
episcopal  palace,  confiscated  by  the 
Eussian  Government.  A road  leads 
lienee  to  Busk.  There  are  sulphur- 
baths  there.  The  royal  road  continues 
to  Cracow,  passing  by  Bialogon,  where 
there  are  some  iron-works ; Khenciny, 


celebrated  for  its  marble-quarries ; 
Ksionzh,  a fine  castle  of  the  Marquis 
Wielopolski  ; and  MiekJiov,  where  one 
of  file  bloodiest  battles  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1863  was  fought. 

Cracow  is  about  8 m.  beyond  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 


EOUTE  57. 

WARSAW  TO  NOVOGEORGIEVSK,  BY  ROAD. 

Should  the  steamer  down  the  Vis- 
tula be  unavailable,  travellers  may 
take  post-horses  to  the  fortress  of  No- 
vogeorgievsk,  or  Modlin,  3f  v.  distant, 
at  an  expense  of  37g  copecks.  It  is 
described  in  Ete.  49. 


EOUTE  58. 

WARSAW  TO  KOWNO,  VIA  PULTUSK  ANfi 
OSTROLENKA,  BY  ROAD. 

Distance  699  v.  (466  m.)  to  Kowno, 
and  1075  v.  (717  m.)  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Posting,  2J  cop.  per  horse  to  Kowno, 
and  5 cop.  beyond. 

After  passing  lablonna,  the  traveller 
will  be  driven  through  Zegzhe,  a fine 
estate  of  the  Counts  Krasinski.  There 
is  a bridge  here  over  tlie  Narev. 
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FuUusli,  7000  Inliab.,  celebrated  for 
tlie  battle  fought  by  Charles  XII.  with 
the  Saxons  in  1703,  and  that  of  the 
French  with  the  Russians  in  1806. 

Osirolenka,  5000  Inhab.  Another 
of  the  fiercest  battles  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1831  was  fought  here. 

Angustov,  10,000  Inhab.  The  Au- 
gustov  canal,  here  crossed,  connects 
the  Yistula  with  the  Nieinen. 

Siivalhi,  19,000  Inhab.  Chief  town 
of  province  of  Augustovo.  The  next 
large  town  is 

Kowno,  described  in  Ete.  1,  Sect.  I., 
Eussia.  Here  the  train  may  be  taken 
to  St.  Petersburg  or  Berlin. 


EOUTE  59. 

WAESAW  TO  LEMBERG,  VIA  LUBLIN,  BY 
KOAD. 

The  mail-coach  goes  no  farther  than 
Zamoscz,  but  there  is  a good  road  | 
through  Tomazov^  on  the  frontier  of  j 
the  kingdom,  to  Lemberg.  We  need 
only  ])oint  out — 

a small  town,  with  a bridge 
over  the  Viej)sh.  In  the  ch.  is  the 
tomb  of  the  father  of  King  Stanislas  j 


Augustus  Poniatovski.  A road 
branches  off  to  the  fortress  of  Ivan- 
gorod.  Pisciculture  carefully  pursued 
here. 

Kurov,  a small,  pretty  town.  A road 
hence  to  Fulavy^  or  Nova  Alexandria. 

Lublin,  137  v.  from  Warsaw,  22,000 
Inhab. ; chief  town  of  province,  of 
considerable  beauty  and  antiquity. 

It  has  a good  trade.  Lublin  was  the 
seat  of  the  old  Polish  Tribunals,  and 
the  place  of  meeting  of  several  Diets, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
of  1569,  which  sanctioned  the  union 
of  Lithuania  with  Poland.  It  contains 
a cathedral^  and  the  Falace  of  the 
Tribunals. 

Fiaski,  22.2  v.  beyond  Lublin.  The 
highway  to  Podolia  and  Odessa  passes 
through  the  town. 

Krasnysta,  4000  Inhab. 

Zamoscz,  a town  of  6000  Inhab., 
formerly  fortified.  In  1813  the  Polish 
General  Hauke  was  besieged  in  it  by 
the  Eussians,  and  only  surrendered  at  i 
the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  town 
was  once  the  property  of  the  Zamoyski 
family.  The  Hetman  John  Zamoyski  I 
fortified  it  at  his  own  expense.  He  also  ij 
founded  a university  there,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1820,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a university  at  Warsaw. 
There  is  a pretty  ch.  in  the  town,  and 
in  one  of  the  chapels  is  a picture  at- 
tributed to  Eaphael.  John  Zamoyski  1 
lies  buried  there.  Leaving  the  king- 
dom at  Tomazov,  the  traveller  will 
pass  ZolJtiev,  the  birthplace  of  John 
Sobieski  III.,  on  his  way  to 

Lembeeg,  the  capital  of  Austrian  , 
Galicia. 
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1. — Historical  Notice. 

The  superficial  area  of  Finland  comprises  an  extent  of  6723  geographical 
miles.  Fertile  plains  occur  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  coasts,  where  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  recession  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  proved 
that,  in  the  space  of  a centy.,  the  western  coast  as  far  as  Wasa  has 
risen  4^  ft.,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  coast  has  not  risen 
2 ft.  during  the  same  period.  The  other  parts  of  Finland  abound 
with  mountains,  lakes,  and  swamps,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
portions  of  North  America,  there  is  no  country  so  covered  with  water  as 
Finland.  In  fact,  the  name,  “ Finland,”  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  word  fen^  a morass ; and  the  Finnish  name  for  the  country,  “ Suomi,” 
is  in  the  same  way  derived  from  suo,  a swamp.  A similar  word,  “ Same,” 
is  the  native  name  for  Lapland.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a 
distinction  in  the  two  denominations  of  “ Finlander,”  and  “ Finn the 
former  is  applied  to  all  the  inhab.  of  Finland,  and  the  latter  only  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  Finnish  race,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originally  come 
from  the  foot  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  Traversing  the  Ural,  they  passed 
through  Eussia,  leaving  fragments  of  their  race  in  the  provinces  of  Perm, 
Viatka,  Archangel,  and  Olonets.  The  Cheremisses  in  the  province  of  Kazan, 
and  the  Samoyedes  on  the  borders  of  the  White  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Estho- 
nians  and  the  Hungarians,  belong  to  the  Finnish  race.  The  Laplanders 
were  the  first  comers ; they  settled  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  away  to  the  N.  by  other  tribes,  and  they 
have  now  been  expelled  to  the  utmost  limits  of  cultivation.  In  the  year 
1249  there  were  still  a great  many  Lajfianders  near  Tavastehus.  The 
Tavasts  and  the  Karels  established  themselves  in  Ingria  and  Finland,  the 
former  occupying  the  south-western  part  of  the  country,  and  the  latter  the 
eastern.  They  were  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Finnish  people,  speaking 
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different  dialects.  The  Finns  were  in  ancient  times  divided  into  separate 
tribes,  who  were  always  at  war  with  each  other.  No  organised  system  of 
government  existing  amongst  them,  they  lived  together  in  societies  com- 
posed of  a great  many  families,  their  women  enjoying  great  liberty,  and. 
being  held  in  great  respect.  They  understood  agriculture,  and  possessed 
a few  rude  laws. 

Finland  excited  the  covetousness  of  her  neighbours  at  a very  early  date, 
and  she  had  to  defend  herself  on  the  one  hand  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Eussians,  and,  on  the  other,  from  those  of  the  Swedes.  In  1157,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Pope,  St.  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  undertook  a crusade  against 
the  Finns  with  the  object  of  converting  them,  as  well  as  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  their  depredations  on  the  Swedish  coast, — an  occasion  on  which  he 
founded  the  town  of  Abo.  It  is  noteworthy  that  St.  Henry  (Bishop  of 
Upsala),  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Finland,  and  was  murdered  in 
1158  on  Lake  Kjulo  (and  who  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  patron  Saint 
of  Finland),  and  Bishop  Thomas  (fl248),  who  was  nearly  successful  in 
detaching  Finland  from  Sweden  and  forming  it  into  a Catholic  province 
subject  only  to  the  Pope,  were  both  Englishmen.  The  power  of  Sweden 
was  firmly  established  about  100  years  later  by  Birger  Jarl,  who  built  the 
town  of  Tavastehus.  After  the  conquest  of  Wiborg  in  1293,  the  Swedes 
were  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Eussians,  with  whom  the  first 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  in  1323,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  river  Eajajoki  should  be  the  recognised  boundary  between 
the  two  countries  : a boundary  that  officially  divides  the  two  countries  to  the 
present  day.  From  that  period  Finland  became  a Swedish  province,  placed 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  political  footing  as  the  other  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, the  Finlanders  sending  representatives  to  the  Swedish  Diet.  Its  history 
merged  into  that  of  Sweden ; and  the  wars  with  Eussia,  which  had  been 
confined  to  petty  incursions,  assumed  more  extensive  dimensions  after  the 
accession  of  Ivan  I.,  and  continued  with  some  short  intervals  until  1617, 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Griistavus  Adolphus,  the  frontier  was  secured  by 
the  conquest  of  Kexholm  and  Ingria,  which  were  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Stol- 
bova. During  a period  of  about  70  years  Finland  was  not  affected  by  the 
war  that  was  waged  ; but,  between  the  years  1692  and  1726,  it  was  visited 
by  such  great  and  numerous  calamities  as  are  seldom  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  During  the  great  famine,  between  the  years  1692  and  1696, 

60.000  persons  perished  in  the  province  of  Abo  alone,  and,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the  churches,  owing  to  the  extinction  of  the  population,  were 
obliged  to  be  closed.  In  1699  the  great  war  with  Eussia,  which  lasted 
21  years,  commenced.  Thousands  of  Finlanders  perished  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  XII. ; 5 regiments  completely  disappeared  during  the  march  into 
the  Ukraine  and^at  Poltava,  having  been  either  destroyed  or  captured.  In 
the  province  of  Abo,  40,000  men  were  enlisted  as  soldiers  between  the  years 
1700  and  1709.  Between  the  years  1710  and  1715  the  Eussians  invaded 
the  whole  of  Finland,  and  it  was  only  when  the  peace  of  Nystad  was 
signed,  in  1721,  that  Finland,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of 
Wiborg,  was  restored  to  Sweden  after  having  been  occupied  by  Eussia  for 
6 years.  In  1721  the  entire  population  of  Finland  amounted  to  200,000  or 

250.000  persons.  Another  famine,  however,  appearing  between  the  years 
1723-6,  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  and  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  peace,  that  the  country 
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began  to  wear  a somewhat  prosperous  aspect;  and  by  the  year  1738  the 
population  had  already  increased  to  413,000  persons.  Peace,  however,  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  the  Swedes,  anxious  to  regain  possession  of  their 
ancient  provinces,  declared  war  again  in  1741 ; but,  owing  to  a want  of 
money  and  foresight,  the  most  necessary  preparations  were  not  made. 
The  army  was  in  a disorganised  condition,  and,  after  a defeat  at 
Willmanstrand,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Helsingfors,  where  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Kussians.  The  want  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  forage 
obliged  the  army  to  capitulate  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1742.  Sweden 
was  at  that  period  divided  into  two  contending  political  parties,  both 
aspiring  to  power  ; the  peace  party  gaining  greater  ascendency  as  the  war 
proved  more  and  more  disastrous.  The  influence  of  this  party  extend  d 
to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  paralysed  to  a certain  degree  the  action 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  To  complete  the  disorder  that  reigned  in 
the  army,  two  of  the  most  responsible  generals  were  recalled  to  Sweden  a 
few  days  before  the  capitulation  of  the  army,  and  paid  with  their  lives  the 
faults  committed  by  their  faction.  They  were  accused  of  treachery  and 
sentenced  to  death : an  accusation  of  which  history  has  fully  acquitted 
them,  condemning  them  only  for  accepting  a responsibility  to  which  they 
were  not  equal,  and  for  having  provided  in  so  inefficient  a manner  for  the 
wants  of  the  forces  under  their  command.  By  the  peace  of  Abo,  in 
1743,  the  towns  of  Willmanstrand  and  Fredrikshamn  were  ceded,  and 
the  river  Kymen,  near  Lovisa,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary-line.  The 
same  desire  to  regain  the  lost  provinces  induced  Gustavus  III.  to  com- 
mence a war  in  1788,  when  he  himself  headed  an  army ; but  the 
tragical  Anjala  conspiracy,  so  celebrated  in  history,  obliged  him  soon  to 
return  to  Sweden,  and  a favourable  opportunity  for  action  was  thus 
lost.  A conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  206  officers : one  section  was 
for  declaring  Finland  independent  under  the  protection  of  Kussia,  the 
other  for  limiting  the  power  of  the  King.  The  King  having  violated 
the  constitution  by  undertaking  a war  of  aggression  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  the  conspirators  made  this  a pretext  for  inducing  the  army 
to  disobey  his  orders.  In  the  following  year,  1789,  the  small  Swedish 
fleet  of  gunboats  was  destroyed  at  Svensksund  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau. 
In  1790  the  King  resolved  on  taking  Wiborg ; and  the  Swedish  fleet, 
which  had  already  fought  an  undecided  battle  at  Hogland,  proceeded  to 
the  Gulf  of  Wiborg,  where  it  was  blockaded  by  the  Ilussian  fleet.  The 
Swedish  fleet  numbered  25  vessels  of  the  line  and  13  frigates,  and  the 
Piussian  consisted  of  32  vessels  of  the  line,  8 two-deckers,  and  11 
frigates.  After  remaining  in  front  of  Wiborg  for  the  space  of  a month 
without  taking  it,  the  King  found  himself  obliged  to  force  a passage 
through  the  Piussian  ships.  This  desperate  resolution  was  executed 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  same  month  the 
Swedish  fleet  arrived  at  Sweaborg,  consisting  only  of  14  vessels  of  the 
line  and  9 frigates.  Some  clays  after  this  event  the  Prince  of  Nassau 
attacked  the  little  Swedish  fleet  on  the  same  spot  as  the  preceding  year, 
but  with  a result  altogether  different,  for  the  Kussians  lost  53  vessels  and 
4000  men.  By  the  peace  of  Wiirala,  signed  in  the  same  year,  all  matters 
were  suffered  to  remain  on  the  basis  on  which  they  had  stood  before  the  war. 
The  last  war,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Finland,  was  commenced  in 
the  month  of  February  1808,  by  the  Kussians,  who,  while  having  no 
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pretext  for  taking  the  field,  crossed  the  frontier  without  even  a preliminary 
declaration  of  hostilities.  They  were  not  wrong  in  considering  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  their  plans ; for,  although 
the  last  Swedish  corps,  crossing  over  the  ice  into  Sweden,  did  not  quit  the 
islands  of  Aland  before  the  month  of  March  1809,  yet  the  fate  of  Finland 
had  already  been  decided  on  the  3rd  of  May  1808,  by  the  surrender  of 
Sveaborg. 

The  little  army  of  Finland  retired  towards  the  north,  resisting  the  enemy 
wherever  there  was  a chance  of  success ; and  it  was  even  victorious  in 
some  small  engagements,  as  at  Siikajoki,  Eevolax,  Pulkkila,  Lappo,  and 
Alavo.  Being  still  pursued,  General  Adlercreutz  decided  to  offer  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Orawais,  which  was  the  last  remarkable  effort  during 
this  war.  During  fourteen  hours,  3500  Swedes  and  Finlanders  fought 
against  8500  Eussians,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  a reinforcement  of 
2000  men  that  the  victory  was  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
By  the  peace  of  Fredrikshamn,  in  September  1809,  Finland,  together 
with  the  islands  of  Aland,  was  ceded  to  Eussia,  and  the  river  Tornea 
now  marks  the  boundary-line  of  Sweden.  In  a manifesto  addressed  to 
the  Diet  at  Borga,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  assured  to  the  Finlanders 
the  maintenance  of  their  religion  and  the  integrity  of  their  constitution, 
as  well  as  all  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 

In  1811  the  province  of  Wiborg  was  reunited  to  Finland. 


2. — Statistics. 

Aeea  and  Population.  In  1870  the  population  of  Finland  amounted 
to  1,773,612,*  and  its  area  being  6723  sq.  geog.  miles,  the  density  of  the 
population  is  at  the  rate  of  263  per  sq.  geog.  mile,  or  5 per  sq.  verst. 
The  Grand  Duchy  is  divided  into  8 ‘‘ governments  ” or  provinces.  The 
towns  are  33  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  137,413  ; the 
largest  (Helsingfors)  having  about  32,000  Inhab.  and  the  smallest  (Naden- 
dal)  only  258.  About  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  in  the  condition 
of  peasantry. 

Education  and  Eeligion. — There  is  scarcely  a man  or  woman  in 
Finland  of  the  Lutheran  faith  that  cannot  read  the  Bible,  thanks  to  an. 
excellent  system  of  education,  which  is  zealously  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  who  do  not  permit  any  person  to 
take  the  sacrament  until  he  can  read  or  write.  The  number  of  scholars 
instructed  at  Sunday  schools  in  1870  was  2352,  while  the  total  number 
of  pupils  in  gymnasiums,  elementary  schools,  &c.,  was  3328  in  1871. 

The  University  at  Helsingfors  is  attended  by  700  students. 

The  Eeformation  from  Catholicism  (which  dated  from  1157)  was  in- 
troduced into  Finland  in  1528,  when  Martin  Skytte,  the  first  Protestant 
l)ishop,  was  appointed  by  Gustavus  I.,  who  seized  all  the  vast  lands  of  the 
Catholic  clergy. 

I'ltADE. — In  1870  the  ofQcial  value  of  the  imports  into  Finland  was 
661  million  marks,  and  that  of  the  exports  about  44  million  marks ; timber, 
tar,  and  butter  being  the  princiiial  products  exported.  The  tariff  of  Fin- 

* ‘ Statistisk  Handbok  for  Finland,’  K.  E.  F.  Ignatius,  Helsingfors,  1872, 
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land  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  Russia  Proper,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
customs’  union  between  the  two  countries.  The  merchant  navy  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  employs  about  5000  men ; the  tonnage  of  the  sailing-vessels 
alone  being  141,000  tons.  The  merchant-steamers  are  85  in  number. 

Finance. — The  revenue  of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  1872  amounted  to 
21,100,000  marks,  and  the  expenditure  to  19,500,000  marks,  while  the 
present  total  of  the  public  debt  is  44,800,000  marks.  The  budget  of  Fin- 
land is  quite  independent  of  that  of  Russia  Proper,  to  which  the  Grand 
Duchy  pays  no  tribute  whatever,  except  in  the  shape  of  a battalion  of 
sharpshooters  and  a few  sailors,  the  expenditure  under  the  latter  head 
being  2 million  marks,  while  the  charge  for  the  civil  administration  is 

million  marks. 

3. — Political  Administkation. 

The  constitution  of  Finland  is  similar  to  that  of  Sweden,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Gustavus  III.  in  1772  and  1789.  The  power  of  the  sovereign 
is  very  extensive,  but  personal  liberty  is  protected  by  the  laws,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Diet  must  be  obtained  for  the  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  new  criminal  and  civil  laws.  The  Diet, 
which  is  composed  of  four  estates,  was  previously  only  convoked  when 
the  sovereign  judged  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  after  that  of  Borga,  in 
1809,  no  Diet  assembled  before  the  year  1863.  It  met  again  in  1867  and 
1872.  In  1869  the  Emperor  gave  his  assent  to  a law  under  which  the 
Diet  is  to  assemble  at  least  every  five  years. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a Governor-General,  and  in  the 
Imperial  Senate  at  Helsingfors,  instituted  in  1809,  over  which  the  Empe- 
ror’s representative  presides.  State  affairs,  which  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Emperor,  pass  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Finland,  who 
resides  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  is  president  of  a committee  for  Finland, 
composed  of  four  members,  including  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  is  also 
a “Chancery”  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  two  sections,  the  Russian  and  the 
Swedish.  A Procurator  watches  over  the  application  of  the  laws,  which 
are  administered  by  High  Courts  of  Justice  at  Abo,  Wasa,  and  Wiborg, 
subject  to  which  are  a great  number  of  Judicial  Districts,  presided  over  by 
judges  of  inferior  grade. 


4. — Language. 

The  Finnish  language  {Sucymen  Kieli)  is  entirely  different  from  almost  all 
the  other  European  languages,  and  belongs  to  the  family  called  by  philologists 
the  Ural-Altaic.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  is,  that  all  derivation,  declina- 
tion, and  conjugation,  is  effected  by  means  of  suffixes,  and  thus  the  root 
invariably  forms  the  beginning  of  every  word.  The  conjunctions  are  not 
very  numerous,  as  their  place  in  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  a sentence  is 
frequently  supplied  by  certain  nominal  or  adverbial  parts  of  speech.  Thei'e 
are  hardly  any  prepositions;  a small  number  of  post-positions  and  the 
case-terminations,  of  which  there  are  fifteen,  discharge  their  office.  The 
language  is  rich  in  derived  verbs  ; adds  the  negative  particle,  when  used. 
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before  the  termination  of  the  verb ; recognises  no  grammatical  distinction 
of  genders ; and  has  no  articles.  One  peculiarity  which  all  the  languages 
of  Finnish  source  possess  in  common  is  the  vowel-harmony^  i.e.,  the  law 
that  the  vowel  in  the  syllables  of  inflexion  is  broad  or  flat  according  to 
the  vowels  in  the  root.  Thus  for  example  : — 

Kala  (fish)  takes,  in  the  inessive  case,  the  form  of  Kalassa  (in  the  fish)  ; 
and 

Kyld  (village),  the  form  Kyldssd  (in  the  village). 

The  terminations,  therefore,  are  twofold,  either  in  a,  or  in  d.  If  the 
word  has  a,  o,  or  in  the  root,  the  termination  is  a ; if  it  has  y,  d,  or  d,  in 
the  root,  the  termination  is  d.  If  ^ or  e occurs  in  the  root,  both  termina- 
tions are  employed,  but  that  in  d is  the  most  common. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  language  is  this,  — that  not  one  purely 
Finnish  word  begins  with  two  consonants. 

The  literature  is  still  poor,  and  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  as,  until  within 
recent  days,  the  Finnish  language  was  spoken  only  by  the  peasants  and  the 
working  classes,  Swedish  being  the  official  language,  and  that  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  oldest  Finnish  book,  a primer,  was  printed  in  the  year 
1543.  The  New  Testament  and  Psalter,  translated  by  Michael  Agricola, 
Bishop  of  Abo,  was  published  in  1548 ; the  whole  Bible  did  not  appear 
until  1642,  nearly  a hundred  years  later,  when  it  was  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Abo,  which  had  been  founded  in  1640. 
From  that  time  the  language  was  almost  solely  employed  in  works  of  a reli- 
gious character,  until  1804,  when  Henric  Gabriel  Porthan,  Professor  at  Abo, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  learned  world  generally,  and  his  own  country- 
men in  particular,  to  its  richness  • and  capability  of  further  development. 
The  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy  had,  however,  already  in  1751,  been  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular  by  Salonius.  After  Finland  had  been  united 
with  Eussia  in  1809,  and  the  Finnish  nation  was  thrown  more  entirely 
upon  its  own  resources,  the  language  of  the  country  was  to  some  extent 
restored.  Since  Elias  Lbnnrot  discovered  the  rich  treasures  of  Finnish 
popular  poetry,  which  he  took  down  just  as  he  heard  it  from  the  people 
during  his  wanderings  through  the  country,  extending  over  many  years ; 
and  since  ‘ Kalevala,’  the  national  epic,  appeared  in  print  in  1835,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  the  Academician  A.  Schiefner,  of  St.  Petersburg,  it 
has  been  the  endeavour  of  young  Finland  to  develop  Finnish  into  a lan- 
guage of  culture  and  refinement;  Swedish  having  hitherto  been  the 
medium  of  all  intellectual  and  literary  activity.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  two  Professors  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors  who  deliver  their 
lectures  in  Finnish ; and  it  has  even  been  attempted  to  translate  Schiller 
and  Shakspeare  into  it.  The  most  prominent  of  the  writers  and  poets  of 
Finland  are  : J.  L.  Euneberg  (who  is  the  author  of  a celebrated  poem 
relating  to  the  events  of  the  last  war  between  Finland  and  Eussia), 
J.  W.  Snellmann,  Z.  Topelius,  F.  Cygnasns,  L.  Stenbiick,  F.  L.  Schau- 
mann,  A.  Ahlquist,  J.  Krohn,  Yzio  Koskinen,  and  El.  Liinnrot,  already 
mentioned."^  Finland  has  likewise  its  dramatic  authors  as  well  as  its 
artists.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  E.  Ekman,  the  two  brothers 
Wright  (of  English  extraction),  Holmberg,  and  W.  Euneberg  (a  sculptor). 

* Vide ‘La  Finlande,  Guide  et  Manuel  du  Voyageur,’  par  G.  P.  Armfelt,  Helsingfors,  1873 — 
an  excellent  little  guidebook,  to  which  the  traveller  may  refer  for  more  copious  information 
respecting  the  Grand  Duchy. 
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The  Ali^liahet. 

An  important  epoch  for  the  future  of  Finland  was  introdnced  by  the 
imperial  manifesto  of  the  lOtli  of  February,  1865,  which  ordained  tljat  all 
persons  entering  the  public  service  in  Finland  must  learn  Finnish,  in 
order  that  it  may  become  the  official  language  of  the  Grand  Duchy  after 
the  year  1883. 

The  pronunciation  of  Finnish  is  easy.  Every  syllable  is  pronounced 
as  it  is  spelt.  Long  vowels  are  written  double.  The  accent  is  always 
on  the  first  syllable. 


The  Alphabet. 

A a in  Finnish  has  the  sound  of  a in  far. 

B b occurs  only  in  foreign  names. 

C c „ „ and  has  the  sound  of  e before  e,  i,  y,  and 

that  of  k before  a,  o,  u,  5. 

D d has  the  sound  of  d in  day. 

E e „ e met. 

F f „ f fat. 

G g*  is  a nasal  consonant ; occurs  only  after  n,  and  is  pronounced  like  g in 
strong. 

H h has  the  sound  of  h in  hunt ; at  the  end  of  syllables,  often  like  the  Celtic 
gutteral  kh,  as  pehko  (bush),  pronounced  pekh-ko. 

I i has  the  sound  of  e in  me. 


J J 

y,  or  of  j in  hallelujah. 

K k 

k in  keen. 

L 1 

1 

lay. 

M m „ 

m 

may. 

N n 

n 

nay. 

0 0 „ 

0 

not. 

P P . 

P 

pay. 

Q q occurs  only  in 

foreign 

names. 

K r has  the  sound  of  r in 

ray,  and  is  always  distinctly  pronounced. 

« s f „ 

s 

say. 

T t 

t 

tailor. 

U u 

00 

root. 

W w V V „ 

V 

vale. 

X X occurs  only  in 

foreign  names. 

Y y has  the  sound  of  the  French  u in  sur. 

Z z occurs  only  in  foreign  names. 

A a has  the  sound  of  ea  in  swear. 

Ill  but. 

i girl, 

ea  earl. 

Diphthongs. 

ie  is  a diphthong,  pronounced  as  in  fiincicr.  ' 
uo  has  the  sound  of  the  Italian  uo  in  buona. 
yo  ,,  nearly  as  eou  in  extraneous, 

ai  „ of  ie  in  pie. 

ei  . i slight. 

* The  consonants  are  in  general  pronounced  as  in  English.  The  rj  has  the  nasal  sound  even 
when  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  syllable,  as  Kunin-ijas  (king)  is  pronounced 
Kouning-ass,  the  pure  g or  gay  sound  not  being  heard. 
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oi{ 


oi  has  the  sound  of  oi  as  in  spoil. 

ui  like  oo-ee ; a quick  contraction  as  in  the  French  Louis, 
yi  has  the  sound  of  ui  in  the  French  puis,  quickly  contracted, 
ai  „ ie  tie. 

the  German  oi  quickly  contracted. 

” or  „ eu  in  feuer  (fire), 
ail  „ the  Italian  au  in  audace. 

eu  like  ay-oo,  f.  i.  neula  (needle)  is  pronounced  like  nay-oolah,  or  na-oolah. 
iu  like  ee-oo,  f.  i.  kiuru  (lark)  is  pronounced  like  keeooroo,  quickly  con 
tracted. 

ou  like  0-00,  f.  i.  koura  (gripe)  is  pronounced  like  ko-oorah,  quickly  con 
tracted. 

ay  like  ou  in  mouth. 

oy  like  the  German  sound  oii,  quickly  contracted, 
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Agreement,  condition  Sopimus,  Vdlipuhe. 

Below 

Alla. 

All 

Kaikki. 

Between 

Vdlissd,  Vdlilld. 

Almost 

Melkein 

Bill,  account 

Edtinki. 

Always 

Aina 

Birch,  tree 

Koivu. 

Ambassador,  English  | 

Englannin  Ldhetti- 
Ids. 

Bird 

Biscuit 

Lintu. 

Korppu. 

American,  an 

Amerikalaincn. 

Bitter 

Katkera. 

Another 

Toinen. 

Black 

Musta. 

Apples 

Puu-omenia. 

Black  cock 

Teiri. 

Autumn 

Syksy. 

Blacksmith 

Pautaseppd. 

Axe 

Kirves. 

Blanket 

Huopa-tdkki. 

Blue 

Sininen. 

Back 

Selkd. 

Board,  plank 

Lauta^  Lankku, 

(return) 

Takaisin. 

Boat 

Vene. 

Bad 

Paha. 

Boatman 

Soutaja. 

Bag,  travelling 

Kapsdkki. 

Bog,  marsh 

■ Suo. 

Bait 

Usti. 

Boil,  to 

Kiehua. 

Bake,  to 

Leipoa. 

Book 

Kirja. 

Basin 

Pesu-astia. 

Boots,  a pair  of 

Saappaat. 

Bath 

Kylpy. 

Bottle 

Puteli. 

house 

Kylpy-huonc. 

Box  or  Case 

Loota^  laatikko. 

Bathe,  to 

Kylped. 

Boy 

Poika. 

Bay 

Lahti. 

Brandy 

Viinaa. 

Bazaar,  the  great 

Pasaari. 

Bread,  white 

Valkeaa  leipdd. 

Bear 

Karhu. 

, black 

Mustaa  leipdd. 

Beautiful 

Kaunis. 

Break,  to 

Pikkoa. 

Bed 

Sdnky. 

Breakfast 

Murkina. 

Bedroom 

Makuu-huone. 

Breakfast,  to 

Syddd  murkinaa. 

Beef 

liaavaan  lihaa. 

Bream 

Lahna 

Beefsteak 

Pifsteehkid. 

Bridge 

Silt  a. 

Beer 

Olutta. 

Bring 

Tuokaa. 

Before 

Ennen. 

Broken 

Pikottu,  Sarkeiti. 

Behind 

Takana. 

Brother 

Veli. 

Belfry 

KellotapuU. 

Brush 

Ilarja, 

* The  Finnish  orthography  has  been  preserved  throughout. 
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Bugs 

Luteita, 

Doctor 

Tolitori. 

Butter 

Voita. 

Dog 

Koira. 

Button 

Nappi. 

Door 

Ovi. 

Cabbage 

Kaalia. 

Door,  outer 
Drawers  (garment) 

TJlko-ovi. 

Alus-housut. 

soup 

Kaalikeitosta, 

Drink,  to 

Juoda. 

Candle 

Kynttild. 

Driver  of  sledge  or  ' 

j-  isvossikka. 

Cap 

Lakki. 

dioshky 

Capercailzie 

Metso. 

Drown,  to 

Hukuttaa. 

Carriage 

Vaunut. 

Drunk 

Juovuksissa. 

Cart 

Kdrrit. 

Dry 

Kuiva. 

Cartridge 

Fatruuni. 

, to 

Kuivata. 

Cathedral 

Tuomio-kirkko, 

Duck 

Sorsa. 

Cemetery 

Hautausmaa. 

Duke,  Grand 

Suuri  Buhtinas. 

Chair 

Tuoli. 

Duster  (rag) 

Biepu. 

Chambermaid 
Change,  to 

Kammaripiika . 
Muuttaa. 

Early 

Varhain. 

Cheese 

Juustoa. 

East 

ltd. 

Chemise 

Faita. 

Eat,  to 

Syodd. 

Chemist 

Apteekkari. 

Eggs 

Munia. 

Chicken 

Kananpoika. 

Embassy 

Ldhettilds-kunta. 

Chub 

Sdrki. 

Emperor 

Keisari. 

Church 

Kirkko. 

Employe  (official) 

Yirkamies. 

Clean 

Fuhdas. 

Empress 

Keisarinna. 

Clear 

Kirkas,  Selke'd. 

Englishman 

Englantilainen. 

Coachman 

Kuski,  ajaja 

Enough 

Kylld,  piisaa. 

Coat 

Takki. 

Enough,  not 

Ei  piisaa. 

Coffee 

Kalivia. 

Evening 

Ilta. 

pot 

Kahvi-kannu. 

Exchange 

Vaihto-pankki. 

Cold 
Come,  to 

Kylmd. 

Tulla. 

Fair,  a 

Markkinat. 

Consul,  English 

Englannin  KonsulL 

Falls 

Koski. 

( Amerikalainen 

Far 

Kaukana^  Etddlld, . 

, American 

1 konsuU. 

Farm 

Maa-tila. 

Cook 

Kokki. 

Father 

Isd. 

Copper 

Kupari. 

Ferry 

Lautta. 

Cord 

Nuora. 

boat 

Lautta-vene. 

Cork 

Korkki. 

Field 

Keto. 

Corn  brandy 

Viinaa. 

Fine  (punishment) 

Sakko. 

Count 

Kreivi. 

Fire 

Tulta,  valkeaa. 

Courtyard 

Fiha,  kartanomaa. 

Fir-tree 

Jlonka. 

Cream 

Fddllistd,  ViUid. 

Fish 

Kala. 

Crooked 

Vddrd. 

Fisherman 

Kalastaj a,Ka  la  mis. 

Cucumbers 

Kurkkvja. 

Fishing-rod 

Onkimpa. 

Cup 

Kuppi. 

Float 

Ijautta. 

Custom  House 

TuUi-kammari. 

Flour 

Jaahoja. 

Cutlets 

Kotlettia. 

Fly 

Kdrpdnen. 

Danger 

Vaara. 

Fog 

Fool 

Siwiu. 

Tuhrna, 

Dark 

Fimed. 

Foot 

Jalka. 

Daughter 

Tytdr. 

, on 

Jalkaisin. 

Day 

Fdivd. 

For 

(suffix ; ex.  gr.)  lie. 

Dine,  to 

Syodd  pdivallistd. 

Ford 

Kaalamo. 

Dinner 

Fdivdlliaen. 

Foreigner 

Fork 

Muukalainen. 

Directly 

Yhtd,  soura. 

Kahveli. 

Dish 

Buoka, 

Fort 

Linna. 
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Fowl 

Linnunpaisti. 

Fox 

Repo. 

From 

{suffix;  ex.gr.)sta. 

F rost 

Ilalla,  Pahkanen. 

Fruit 

Hedelma. 

Fry 

Mauliku. 

Fur 

Turkin-mhha. 

coat 

Turkki. 

GalF 

Kouliku 

Game 

Metsd-riistaa^  Untu. 

Garden 

Ruutarha. 

Gateway 

Portti. 

Get,  to 

TJlottuu. 

Girl 

Tytto. 

Give 

Antakaa. 

me 

Antakaa  minulle. 

us 

Antakaa  meille. 

Glass,  a 

Juomalasi, 

, a wine 

^yyppy-iasi. 

of  water 

Lasi  vettd. 

Gloves 

J/anskat. 

Gold 

Kulta. 

Good 

Hyvd. 

Governor 

Kuvernddri. 

Gown 

Vaatteet. 

, dressing 

Yd-nuttu. 

Grayling 

Harjus. 

Great 

Suuri,  Iso. 

Green 

( Viherid,  Ruohon- 

\ pdinen. 

Grouse,  Hazel  (^Te- 

]pyy^ 

trao  honasid) 

Guard  (of  a train) 

Konduktddri. 

Gun 

Pyssy. 

Ham 

Kinkkua. 

Hammer 

Vasara. 

Hand 

Kdsi,  plur.  Kddet. 

Hard 

Kova. 

Haie 

Jdnis. 

Harness,  to 

Valjast. 

Hat 

Hattu. 

Hay 

Heinid. 

He 

JJdn. 

Heavy 

Pashas. 

Heir-apparent 

Perintd-ruMinas. 

Here 

Tdssd,  tddlld. 

Hill 

Mdki. 

Hold,  to 

Pitdd. 

Hole 

Peikd. 

Holyday 

Pyhd-pdtvd. 

Honest 

Rehellinen. 

Hook,  fishing 

Kala-koukku. 

TIorsG 

(Ilevonen^  plur. 

\ Jlevosia. 

Horseback 

Patsain. 

Hot 

Kuuma,  vari. 

Hotel 

Hotelli. 

House 

Talo,  Kartano, 

Hungry 

Ndlkdinen. 

Husband 

Mies. 

I 

Mind. 

Ice 

Ydd. 

, an 

A la  glace. 

If 

Jos. 

111 

Kiped.  Sairas. 

Illness 

Tauti. 

Important 

Parked. 

In 

(suffix.)  ssa. 

Ink 

Ldkki. 

Inn 

i Keskievari^  Pavin~ 
( tola. 

Inn,  room  at  an 

Kammari^  Suoja. 

I roll 

Pauta. 

Island 

Saari. 

Key 

Amin. 

Kidney 

Munaskuu. 

Kiss 

Suutelu.  ; 

Kitchen 

Kydkki. 

Knife 

Yeitsi. 

Lake 

Jdrvi. 

Lantern 

Lyhty. 

Last,  the 

Wiiminen. 

Laundress 

( Pyykinpesid,  Pe- 
\ suakka. 

Lead  (metal) 

PyiJy- 

Leather 

Nahka. 

Left 

Vasempi. 

Less 

Vdhemmdn. 

Letter 

Kirje. 

Lie,  a 

Vale. 

Line,  fishing 

Siima. 

Linen  (clothes) 

Pesu-vaatteet. 

(stuff) 

Little 

Hina,  Palttina, 
j Vdhdn,  adv. ; Pieni, 

\ adj. 

Lock,  a 

Lukko. 

Long 

Pitkd. 

Long  ago 

( Aikaa  sitte,  kauan 
\ sitte. 

Lose,  to 

( Kadotaa,  Ildvit- 

y tdd. 

Low 

Matala,  alhainen. 

Luggage 

Kapinetti. 

Market 

Kauppatori. 

Matches 

Tuli-tikkuja. 

Mattrass 

Matrassi. 

]\lay,  can 

T o/,  san,  sciaitaa. 
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Pleasure,  to 
Meat 

]\Ierchandize 

IMei'chant 

Milk 

Mill 

Minister,  American 
Minnows,  artif. 
Monastery 

Money 

More 

Morning 

Mother 

Mountain 

Much 

Mud 

^Mustard 

Mutton 

Nail 

Napkin 

Near 

Necessary 

Nephew 

Net 

, landing 

New 

Next 

Night 

No 

Noble,  a 

North 

Nuts 

Oak 

Oar 

Oats 

Often 

Oil 

Old 

Omelette 

Or 

Other 

Overcoat 

Pail 

Palace 

Pancakes 

Paper 

Parade-ground 

Partridge 

Pears 

Peas 

Peasant 


Mitata. 

Lihaa. 

Kauppa-tavara. 

Kauppamies. 

Maitoa. 

Mylly. 

Amerikalainen  Mi~ 
nisteri. 

Usti. 

Lmstarij  Monas- 
teri. 

Raima. 

Enemindn^  Yield. 
Aaniu. 

Aiti. 

Vuori. 

Paljo. 

Mata,  lika. 
Sinappia. 

Lampaan  Him. 

Naula. 

Saloetti. 

Lilli,  Ldlielld. 
Vdlttdnidtdn 
Veljenpoika. 
Verkko. 

Have,  Nuotta. 

TJusi. 

Seuraava. 

Yd. 

Ei. 

Aatelismies. 

Polija. 

Pdhkinditd. 

Tammi. 

Airo. 

Kauroja. 

Usein. 

bljyd. 

Vanha. 

Muna-liaaliku. 
Talii,  Eli. 

Toinen. 

Paltto. 

Ampdri. 

Palatsi. 

Pannu-liaakhuja. 

Paperia. 

Parati-kenttd. 

Metsdkana. 

Perunoita. 

ITerneitd. 

Talonpoika. 


Pen 

Pencil 

Pepper 

Perch 

Perch-pike 

Petticoat 

Pie 

Pike 

Pillow 

Pillowcase 

Pilot 

Pin 

Pistol 

Pipe 

Place 

Plate 

Pocket 

book 

Police,  the 

Policeman 

Poor 

Porter 

Portion 

Portmanteau 

Post-office 

station 

Pail  way-station 
Post-horses 
Postboy 
Postilion 
Poste  restante 
Potatoes 
Powder,  gun 
Price 

Priest,  clergyman 
Prince,  a 
Proprietor 

, landed 

Push,  to 

Quay 

Quick 

Riiilway 

Pailway  station 

Pain 

Papids 

Paspberry 

Ravine 

Ready 

Red 

Restaurant 

Rich 


Pdnnd. 

Lyijyspdnnd. 

Pippuria. 

Aliven. 

Kulia. 

Ilame. 

Piirakka,  Pasteija. 
Hauki. 

Tyyny. 

Tyyny-vaaru. 

Luotsi. 

Nnppu-neula. 

PistooU. 

Piippu. 

Paiklici,  Sija. 
Talrililii. 

Taslm. 

Aluisto-liirja. 

Poliisi. 

Poliisimies. 

Kdylid. 

Portinvai'tia. 

Portsooni. 

Natsdkki. 

Posti-honttori. 

Keskievari. 

Statsuuna. 

Kyytihevosia. 

Kyytipoika. 

Postiljooni. 

Poste  restante. 
Potaattia, 

Ruutia. 

Uinta. 

Pappi. 

Ruhtinas. 

Omistaja. 

Maatilan  omistaja. 
Ijylidtd. 

Rantakatu. 

I Sulihela,  adj.;  sti, 
\ adv. 

Rautatie. 

( Rautatien  stats- 
\ uuna. 

Sade. 

Kosliia. 

( Vattuja,  Vaapu- 
\ koita. 
Vesi-uurros. 
Valmis. 

Punainen. 

Rawintola. 

Rikas. 
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Ride,  to 

Batsastaa. 

Soon 

Kolita^  Plan. 

Right 

Oikea, 

Soup 

Soppa^  Keitos. 

River 

Joki, 

Soup,  cabbage 

Kaalikeitosta. 

Road 

Tie. 

South 

Eteld. 

Roast 

Paisti. 

Spoon 

Lusikka. 

, to 

Paistaa. 

Sportsman 

Metsdmies. 

Robber 

PosvOj  Ryovari, 

Spring,  season 

Kevdt. 

Room 

Kammar%  suoja. 

Spring  of  carriage 

Resori. 

at  an  inn 

Reisuvais-suoj  a. 

Square 

Tori. 

, ladies’ 

Rouvas-huone. 

Steamer 

Hoyrylaiva. 

■ , dressing 

Vaatetus-huone. 

Steel 

Terds. 

Row,  to 

Soutaa. 

Stockings 

Sukat. 

Run,  to 

Juosta. 

Stop 

Storm 

Seisata,  Piddtd. 
Myrsky. 

Sable 

Soopeli. 

Stove 

Uuni. 

Saddle 

Satula. 

Straight 

Suora. 

Saddle,  to 

Satuloita. 

Straw 

Olkia. 

Safe 

f TurmlUnen^  Vaar~ 
\ aton. 

Strawberry 

Street 

Mansikoita. 

Katu. 

Sailor 

Merimies, 

cross 

Syrjdkatu. 

Salmon 

Lohi. 

Strong 

Vdkevd^  Vahva. 

Salt 

Suolaa. 

Sugar 

Sokeria. 

Sandwich 

Voitaleipdd, 

Summer 

Kesd. 

Saucepan 

Pannu. 

Sun 

Aurinko,  Pdivd. 

Scissors 

Sakset. 

Sup,  to 

Syddd  iltaista. 

Sea 

Meri. 

Supper 

Iltainen. 

Secure 
See,  to 

Vissi,  Yarma. 
Ndhdd. 

Sweet 

Makea. 

Send, to 

Ldhettdd. 

Table 

Pdytd. 

Servant,  lacquey 

Palvelja. 

Take,  to 

Ottaa. 

Shave 

Ajaa  parta. 

Take  (imper.) 

Ota. 

She 

Han. 

Tallow 

Tali. 

Sheets 

Lakanoita, 

Tar 

Tervaa. 

Ship 

Laiva. 

Tea 

Teetd. 

Shirt 

Paita. 

Tea-pot 

Tee-kannu. 

, night 

Yd-paita. 

Tea-urn 

Tee-kydkki. 

Shoes 

Kcngdt. 

Tell,  say 

Sanoa. 

Shop 

Puoti. 

That 

Se.  Mtd,  conj. 

Shops,  row  of 

Puoti-rim. 

Thief 

Varas. 

Shot 

Laukaus. 

Thread 

Rihmay  Lanka. 

Show,  to 

Hdyttdd, 

Ticket,  railway 

Piletti,  rautatien. 

Silk 

Silkki. 

Time 

Aika. 

Sing,  to 

Laulaa. 

Tired 

Vdsynyt. 

Sir  or  Mr. 

Herr  a. 

To 

(suffix.)  -hin,  or  lie. 

Sister 

Sisar. 

Tobacco 

Tupakka. 

Sleep,  to 

Maata,  Nukhua, 

To-day 

Tdnd  pdivdnd. 

Slippers 

Tohvelit. 

To-morrow 

Huomenna. 

Small 

Pieni. 

Tongue 

Hieli. 

Smell 

Haju. 

Towel 

Kdsiliina. 

Smoke 

Savu. 

Town 

Kaupunki. 

Smoke,  to 

Polta. 

Train 

Rautatien  juna. 

Snipe 

Kurppa. 

Traveller 

Reisuvainen. 

Snow 

Lumi. 

Tree 

Puu. 

■ ■ ',  storm  of 

Tuisku. 

Trousers 

Housut. 

Soap 

Soft 

Saippuvaa. 

Pehmed. 

Trout  j 

f Lohen  pojka^  fo~ 
[ rein. 
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Truth 

Tosi. 

Which 

White 

MiJid. 

Valkea. 

Umbrella 

Sateenvarjo. 

Who 

Kuka. 

Under 

Alla, 

Wide 

Lavea,  Avara. 

Utensil  (night) 

Yii-astia. 

Wife 

Wind 

Vcdmo. 

Tuuli. 

Valley 

LaaJiso. 

Wine 

Viini. 

Veal 

Vasikan  lihaa. 

Wine,  red 

Punaista  viinid. 

Very,  much 

Oikeiny  Paljo. 

Winter 

Talvi. 

Villa 

Kesd-liartano. 

Wish,  to 

Toivoa. 

Village 

Kyld. 

With 

Kanssa  {postpos.') 

Village,  head  of 

Kyldn  vanhin. 

Within  j 

Without  j 

f Sisdssdy  Seassa 
[ (postp.). 
f Ulkopuolellay 

Vinegar 

Atikkdd, 

Wait,  to 

Odottaa. 

[ Paitsi 

Waiter 

Passari. 

Wolf 

Susiy  Hukha. 

Walk,  to 

Kavellemd, 

Woman 

Nais-ihminen. 

Warm 

Ldmmin. 

Wood 

Puita. 

Wash,  to 

Pestd. 

— — (forest) 

Metsd. 

Watch 

Kello,  TasTiU-kello. 

Wooden 

Puinen,  Puusta. 

Water 

Vettd. 

Work,  to 

Tehdd  tyotd. 

Water-carrier 

Veden  kantaya. 

Worms 

Matoja. 

Water,  cold 
Watercloset 

Kylmdd  vettd. 
Huusi.  Maki. 

Write 

Kirjoittaa. 

Water,  glass  of 

Lasi  vettd. 

Year 

Vuosi. 

Water,  hot 

Kuumaa  vettd. 

Yellow 

Keltainen. 

Waterfall 

KosTii. 

Yes 

Niiny  Jaa. 

Weather 

Ema. 

Yesterday 

Ellen. 

West 

Ldnsi. 

You 

Te. 

Wet 

MdrTid. 

Young 

Nuori. 

Wheel 

Pydrd. 

Dialogues.— Kanssa-puiieita. 


I am  an  Englishman. 

I am  an  American. 

I do  not  speak  Finnish. 

English 

Where  does  the 


consul 


American 
Where  is  the  English  church  ? 
Good  day. 

Good  evening. 

Good  night. 


Good-bye. 

Good,  very  well. 
Not  good,  not  well. 
Give  me. 

Give  us. 

It  cannot  be  done. 
Do  better. 

If  you  please. 

Thank  you. 


reside  ? 


Mma  olen  Englantilainen. 

Mind  olen  Amerikalainen. 

En  puliu  Suomea. 

Englannin 

Mma  asuu  /»»«««? 

Missd  on  Englantilainen  hirhko  ? 
Jlyvdd  pdivdd. 

Hgvdd  ilta. 

Hyvdd  yotd. 

Jddkddt  hyvdsti. 

Jlyvd,  oikein  hyvin. 

Eaha,  Eahastiy  Vddrin. 

Anna  minulle. 

Anna  meille. 

Ei  Tidy  laatuun. 

Tee  paremmin. 

Olkaa  niin  hyvd, 

Kiitoksia, 
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Who  is  there  ? 

Kuka  sielld  ? 

Come  here. 

Tule  tdnne. 

Hollo ! here. 

Hoi!  kuule. 

saappaani‘? 

Wheie  aie  my 

Missa  ovat  minum 

Let  us  go  (on  foot). 

Menkddmme,  astukaamme. 

Let  us  go  (in  a carriage). 

Ldhtekddmme^  Ajakaamme, 

Go  on. 

Anna  mennd. 

Drive  gently. 

Aja  hiljaa. 

Never  mind,  or  nothing. 

Ei  mitddn. 

Hurry  quick. 

Joudu  pian. 

Come  and  fish. 

Ldhtd  Kalastamaa. 

Drive  faster. 

Aja  vdlemmin. 

Row  to  shore. 

Souda  rantaan. 

Have  a care. 

Kamta. 

Give  room,  give  place. 

Anna  tietd,  Pois  tieltd. 

To  the  right. 

Oikeaan. 

To  the  left. 

Vasempaan. 

Go  further  on. 

Mene  edemmdksi. 

Drive  home. 

Aja  kotia.  , 

Stop. 

Anna  seisoa. 

Tell  me. 

Sano  minulle. 

Speak  plainly. 

Puhu  selvdsti. 

Speak  slowly. 

Puhu  hitaasti. 

What  is  it  ? 

Mitd  se  on  ? 

How  do  they  call  it  ? 

Altksi  Slid  kutsutaan  ? 

What  does  it  cost  ? 

Mitd  maksaa  ? 

How  much  the  arshin  ? 

Paljonko  arsinalta  (kyyndrdUd)  ? 

How  much  the  pound  ? 

Paljonko  naulalta  ? 

It  is  dear. 

Se  on  kallis. 

It  is  much. 

Se  on  paljo. 

It  is  cheap. 

Se  on  huokea. 

Can  you  give  change  ? 

Voitteko  vaihtaa  ? 

I don’t  know. 

En  tiedd. 

Not  wanted. 

Ei  huoU. 

I won’t  have. 

En  huoli. 

Is  it  ready  ? 

Onko  valmis  ? 

Set  the  tea-urn. 

Valmista  teekydkki. 

Give  us  a spoon. 

Anna  meille  lusikka. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mitd  tehdd  ? 

What’s  o’clock  ? 

Mitd  kello  ? 

It  is  1 o’clock. 

Kello  on  yksi. 

It  is  2 , , 

Kello  on  kaksi. 

It  is  3 , , 

Kello  on  kolme. 

It  is  4 , , 

Kello  on  neljd. 

It  is  5 , , 

Kello  on  viisi. 

Have  you  a room  ? 

Onko  teilld  suojaa? 

Empty  that. 

Tyhjennd  se. 

Clean  that. 

Puhdista  se. 

Take  away  that. 

Ota  pois  tdmd. 

Dry  that. 

Pyyhi  se. 

In  how  many  hours  ? 

Monenko  tunnin  perdstd  ? 

Is  it  possible  ? 

Onko  se  mahdollista  ? 

Where  is  the  inn  ? 

Missa  on  keskievari  (hotelh)  ? 

How  many  versts  ? 

Montako  virstaa  ? 

Where  is  the  landlord? 

Missa  on  isdntd^ 
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Where  is  my  servant  ? 

Where  is  the  waiter  ? 

Waiter ! 

I will  pass  the  night  here. 

What  can  I have  to  eat  ? 

Are  the  sheets  dry  ? 

Is  the  bed  clean  ? 

Bring  candles. 

Where  is  the  post-office  ? 

When  do  you  start  ? 

In  an  hour. 

It  is  time  to  be  off. 

What  is  there  to  pay  ? 

Bring  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  too  heavy. 

It  must  be  reduced, 
cold 

Bring  water. 

Which  is  the  way  to ? 

Pray  show  me  the  way. 

What  kind  of  a road  is  it  ? 

Are  the  horses  to  ? 

What  is  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Drink  money. 

Tea  money. 

I will  give  you  drink  money. 

I will  not  give  you  drink  money. 

What  will  you  charge?  (To  a droshky 
or  sledge -di’iver.) 

No,  I shall  only  give  20  c. 

What  station  is  it  ? 

How  long  do  we  slop  ? 

Where  is  the  refreshment-i'oom  ? 

Where  is  the  W.C.  ? 

Where  is  the  telegraph- office  ? 

Where  is  the  luggage  ? 

The  luggage  is  lost. 

Give  me  a ticket. 

First  class. 

Second  class. 

Smoking  compartment. 

Is  smoking  allowed  ? 

Do  we  change  trains  ? 

Do  we  change  carriages  ? 

Which  is  the  nearest  station  to ? 

How  far  can  I book  ? 

Is  your  master  at  home  ? 

Is  there  a doctor  here  ? 

Which  is  the  best  hotel  ? 

Can  horses  be  obtained  at  the  station  tol 
goto ? J 


Missd  on  minun  palveljani  ? 
Miss’d  on  passari  ? 

Passari! 

Mind  j dan  tdhdn  yoksi. 
Mitd  saan  mind  ruoaksi? 
Onko  lakanat  Imivat '? 

Onko  tila  siisti  ? 

Tuo  kynttilditd. 

Miss'd  on  posti-kontto7'i ? 
Milloinka  te  Idhdette  ? 


Tunnin  perdstd. 

On  aika  Idhted. 

Mitd  olen  velkaa  ? 

Tuo  rdtinhi. 

Rdtinki  on  kovin  suuri  ? 


Se pit'dd  vdhennettdrndn. 
^ kylmd'd 

Tuo  7 vctt'd  ? 

kuumaa 

*Mistd  menee  tie ? 


Olkaa  hyvd  ndyttdkdd  minulle  tie. 
Mink'dlainen  tie  se  on  ? 

Ovatko  hevoset  valjaissa  ? 
Paljonko  niist'd  maksetaan  ? 
Juoma-rahaa. 

Juoma-rahaa. 

Mind  annan  juomarahaa.- 
En  anna  juomarahaa. 


Mist'd  hinnasta  ajat^ 


En  anna  hxin  kaksikyrnmentd  kopekkaa 
(pennid). 

Mikd  statsuuna  tdmd  on  ? 

Montako  mindtUa  seisomme  ? 

Missd  on  pufetti  ? 

Missd  on  ihmistcn  ulkoliuone  ? 

Missd  on  telegraji-laitos  ? 

Missd  ovat  tavarat  (or ; kapineet)  ? 
Tavarat  (or : kapineef)  ovat  ICdvinneet. 
Antakaa  minulle  piletti. 

Ensimmdinen  luokka. 

Toinen  luokka. 

Tupakanpoltto-osasto. 

Onko  tupakanpoltto  luvallinen  ? 
Muutammeko  junat  ? 

Muutammcko  vaunuja  9 

Mikd  on  Ukimrndinen  statsuuna ? 

Mihin  asti  voin  ottaa  piloting 

Onko  lierra  kotona  9 

Onko  tddlld  tohtoria  9 

Mikd  on  paras  hotelli  9 

{ Voiko  statsuunalta  saada  hcvosia 

\ mcnnd 9 


* Ex.  gr.  Haminaan,  to  Frcdrikshamn ; Ilelsinkun,  to  Helsingfors;  Kuopiofw?,  U)  Kuopio; 
Ouluun,  to  Uleaborg;  Jywaskyladn,  to  Jywaskyla,  &c.  The  harmony  of  the  vowels  always 
observed,  except  in  foreign  names— Londonu’n,  Brysselun,  to  London,  to  Brussels,  where  iin  is 
the  rule. 
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How  far  is from  the  station  ? 

How  far  can  I book? 

I wish  to  telegraph. 

To  the  station-master. 

The  Names  op  the  Months 


January 

Tammikm. 

February 

Helmikuu, 

March 

Maalishuu. 

April 

Huhtikuu. 

May 

Toukohuu. 

June 

Kesdkun. 

July 

Heindkuu. 

August 

Elokuu. 

September 

Syyshuu. 

October 

Lokakuu. 

Kuinka  kaukana  on stafsumasta  ? 

Mihin  asti  voin  ottaa  piletin  ? 

Tahtoisin  telegrafeerata. 

Statsmnan  inspehtorille. 


the  days  op  the  Week. 


November 

Marrashuu. 

December 

Joulukuu. 

Monday 

Maantai. 

Tuesday 

Tiistai. 

Wednesday 

Keskiviikko, 

Thursday 

Torstai. 

Friday 

Perjantai. 

Saturday 

Lauantai. 

Sunday 

Sununtai. 

The  Numerals. — Luwut. 


One,  yksi. 

Two,  kaksi. 

Three,  holme. 

Four,  neljd. 

Five,  viisi. 

Six,  kuusi. 

Seven,  seitsemdn. 

Eight,  kahdeksan. 

Nine,  yhdeksdn. 

Ten,  hymmenen. 

Eleven,  yksi-toista. 

Twelve,  kaksi-toista. 

And  so  on,  always  adding  toista  to  each 
number  up  to 
Twenty^  hahsi-hymmentd. 


T wenty-on  e,  hahsihymm  entd-yhsi. 
Twenty-two,  kahsihymmentd-kaksL  ' 

And  so  on,  always  adding  the  unit  up  to 
ten,  and  then 
Thirty,  holmehymmentd. 

Forty,  neljdkymmentd. 

Fifty,  viisikymmentd. 

Sixty,  huusikymmentd. 

Seventy,  seitsemdnhymmentd. 

Eighty,  hahdeksankymmentd. 

Ninety,  yhdeksdnkymmentd. 

One  hundred,  sata. 

Five  hundred,  viisi  sataa. 

One  thousand,  tuhat. 


6. — Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins. 
Measures  op  Length. — Pituuden  Mitat. 


1 yard 

= 3*08  Finnish  (^foot  — ) jalkaa, 

(inches). 

1 tuuma 

= 12  linjaa. 

6 jalkaa 

= 1 sylta. 

2 jalkaa 

= 1 kyynara. 

1 kyynara, 

= 4 waaksaa  eli  korttelia. 

1 waaksa 

= 6 tuumaa. 

1 penikulma 

= 10  wirstaa. 

1 wirsta 

= 600  syltii. 

1 jalka  =12  tuumaa 


Measures  of  Capacity.— Awaruuden  Mitat. 


1 kannu  Finnish 
1 kannu 
1 tuoppi 
1 kortteli 


= O' 576  gallons  English. 
= 2 tuoppia. 

= 4 korttelia. 

= 4 jumfrua. 
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Dry  Measure. — Kuiwatawarain  Mitt  a. 


1 tynnyri 
1 tynnyri 
1 kappa 
1 nelikko 


= 4’536  bushels. 


= 30  kappaa. 

= 2^’g  kannua. 

= 7^  kappaa. 


Weights. — Paino-mitta. 


1 pound  avoirdupois 
1 naula 
1 luoti 

20  naulaa  (lb.) 

20  leiwiska  (1.  lb.) 


= 1*067  lbs.  (naulaa)  Finnish. 


=:  32  luotia. 


=:  1 (1.  lb.)  leiwiskaii. 

= 1 (s.  lb.)  sippunta. 

= 228  1.  lb.  (leivviskiia). 


4 kintinia. 


1 laiwan  lasti 


Coinage. 


Finland  having  an  independent  currency  since  1860,  the  people  calculate  in  marks  and 
pennies,  of  which  100  to  the  mark.  One  mark  is  equal  to  25  copecks  at  par  ; conse- 
quently, 4 marks  are  equal  to  1 Silver  ruble ; but  when  changing  Russian  paper 
money  into  Finnish  marks  at  the  current  exchange,  only  about  3 marks  and  45  pennies 
will  be  allowed.  The  traveller  will  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  cmrent 
exchange  by  referring  to  any  of  the  public  newspapers  kept  at  the  hotels  and  on 
board  the  steamers. 


Between  May  and  October,  that,  is  to  say  so  long  as  the  sea  is  open,  the 
best  mode  of  reaching  St.  Petersburg  from  Stockholm  is  by  steamer.  The 
scenery  of  the  coast,  which  is  far  more  interesting  than  that  inland,  is  seen 
to  greater  advantage,  and  with  half  the  trouble  and  expense.  The  most 
comfortable  mode  of  travelling  in  Finland  is  in  a private  carriage,  which, 
may  be  hired  at  Wiborg,  Helsingfors,  or  any  other  large  town  in  Finland. 
Two-wheeled  carrioles,  somewhat  inferior  to  those  used  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  are  the  carriages  most  generally  in  use  in  Finland,  and  by  far 
the  best  adapted  for  speed,  particularly  where  the  road  is  sandy,  which 
is  the  case,  more  or  less,  nearly  all  the  way  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors, 
and  also  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Bjdrneborg.  They  far 
excel  vehicles  of  any  other  construction  for  whirling  down  hill  at  full 
gallop, — the  only  plan  of  descending  the  sharp  pitches  in  the  road  with 
which  the  Finnish  horses  appear  to  be  acquainted.  The  roads,  however, 
are  generally  excellent  throughout  Finland,  and  ten  miles  an  hour  may  be 
easily  accomplished.  Verst-posts  are  erected  along  the  roads,  and  the  dis- 
tances to  the  towns  are  inscribed  at  the  stations.  In  winter  there  is  a 
regular  road  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Sweden ; and  also  between 
Helsingfors  and  Keval.  In  March  1809  Barclay  de  Tolly  crossed  over 
with  a division  of  the  Russian  army  from  Wasa  to  Umea  in  Sweden. 

One  great  advantage  in  Finland  is  that  the  traveller  is  not  obliged  to  send 
on  a courier.  Post-horses,  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  are  always 
in  readiness  at  the  stations ; and  there  is  seldom  any  delay.  Generally 
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speaking,  by  tlie  time  the  traveller  has  written  his  name,  &c.,  in  the  dag- 
hok,  and  paid  the  boy  who  takes  back  the  horses,  everything  will  be  found 
in  readiness  for  a fresh  start. 

The  price  of  post-horses  is  much  lower  than  either  in  Norway  or  Sweden, 
being  10  peniii  (one  penny  English)  for  each  horse  per  verst.  But  on 
quitting  the  towns  it  is  16  penni  per  verst  for  each  horse  for  the  first 
stage.  The  boy  or  man  who  drives  is  satisfied  with  25  penni  per  stage, 
which  may  be  taken  on  the  average  at  about  15  versts. 

The  posting  being  so  economical,  it  will  be  no  very  great  expense  to  pay 
the  boys  well,  and  50  penni  per  stage  will  be  considered  very  handsome. 
As  soon  as  the  traveller  arrives  at  a station,  he  should  call  lustily  for  horses 
(in  Swedish,  hdstary  and  in  Finnish,  lievonen)^  adding  as  many  words 
signifying  “make  haste,”  as  he  can — thus,  strax,  genast^  and  skynda 
in  Swedish  (or  sukkela^  in  Finnish).  The  tourist  must  then  enter  the 
post-house  and  ask  for  the  dag-hok,  in  which  every  traveller  must  write 
his  name,  the  number  of  horses  he  wants,  whence  he  comes,  whither  he 
is  going,  and  what,  if  any,  complaints  he  has  to  make : all  the  columns 
are  headed  with  explanations  in  Russian. 

The  post  stations  are  generally  very  clean,  and  beds  are  always 
obtainable. 


8. — General  View  of  Finland. 

The  sea-coast  of  Finland  presents  throughout  its  entire  extent  the  same 
succession  of  fiords  and  rocky  headlands  which  encircle  the  whole  seaward 
frontier  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  fiords  of 
Finland  are  far  more  limited  than  those  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
seldom  exceeding  a few  miles  in  extent,  although  their  mouths  contain  an 
equal  number  of  islands ; some  of  which,  as  the  isles  of  Sweaborg,  have 
been  converted  into  fortresses  of  great  strength.  The  interior  of  Finland 
is  intersected  and  broken  up  by  a vast  number  of  inland  lakes,  shooting 
out  their  winding  arms  and  branches  in  all  directions,  and  which,  while  they 
offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  internal  navigation,  render  land  travelling 
very  circuitous.  Many  of  the  high  roads  pass  over  islands  on  these  lakes. 

There  is  a most  striking  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Finnish  provinces  to  the  West  and  those  to  the  East  of  Wiborg,  more 
recently  severed  from  Sweden,  the  customs,  manners,  and  language  of 
which  they  had  almost  generally  adopted.  The  Finlanders  along  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  scarcely  present  any  marked  distinction  from  the 
people  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Baltic ; but  the  same  good-humoured 
faces,  and  apparent  anxiety  to  please,  diminish  in  a very  perceptible  ratio 
as  you  advance  further  inland.  Nearly  the  same  dress,  both  of  men  and 
women,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  all  speak  Swedish  along  the 
coast,  make  the  traveller  almost  forget  that  he  is  in  a land  that  owns  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Tsar. 

The  living  in  Finland  is  very  tolerable,  though  certainly  by  no  means 
luxurious  : capercailzie,  black-cock,  hazel-grouse,  and  all  sorts  of  fish  are 
to  be  had  in  abundance  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  When  game  is 
not  in  season,  the  tourist  is  recommended  to  try  the  Finnish  veal,  which  is 
most  excellent,  and  equal  to  any  fed  in  England;  the  beef,  on  the  other 
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hand,  is  miserable,  lean,  and  tasteless.  Milk  and  eggs  are  everywhere 
obtainable. 

Good  light  beer  is  to  be  bad  tbrongbont  the  country,  and  the  corn  brandy 
of  the  country  is  very  good. 

Finland  is  pre-eminently  a country  for  the  fisherman.  Some  of  the 
rivers  in  which  salmon  and  trout  may  he  obtained  in  plenty  will  he 
pointed  out  in  the  several  Routes.  Fishermen  should  bring  a supply  of 
preserved  meats  and  some  “ Liebig,”  with  the  aid  of  which  an  excellent 
fish-soup  can  he  made.  Although  there  is  little  wading  to  be  done,  water- 
proof hoots  will  be  of  service,  as  the  boats  of  the  local  fishermen  are 
generally  very  leaky.  A small  tent  and  a few  camping  appliances  will  hs 
found  useful. 
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ROUTE  PAGE ' 

60.  London  to  Finland,  by  way  of  i 

Stockholm 482  | 

61.  St.  Petersburg  to  Finland,  by  j 

steamer 483  [ 

62.  Hanqo  to  St.  Petersburg,  by  ' 

rail  484  I 

63.  St.  Petersburg  to  Wthorg  and 

Helsingfors  by  rail ; and  ex-  I 
cursion  to  Imaira  Falls  , . 485  j 

64.  Helsingfors  to  Borgcl,  Lovisa,  , 

Frederilisliamn,  and  Wiborg  493  ; 

65.  Torned  (Haaparanda)  to  Vied-  I 

borg,  hy  road 496  . 


ROUTE  page 

66  Uleaborg  to  Helsingfors,  via 
Braliestad,  Wasa,  Bjorneborg, 

Abo,  and  Hango  ....  498 

67.  Uleaborg  to  Kuopio  ....  504 

68.  Wiborg  to  Nyslott  and  Kuopio 

on  Lake  Saima,  and  thence 
to  Sordavala  (Serdobol),  on 
Lake  Ladoga 505 

69.  Wiborg  to  Kuopio,  via  Jyvd- 

slnyld,  on  Lake  Paijanne  . . 507 

70.  Wiborg  or  Helsingfors  to  Ta- 

vastelius  and  Tammerfors  . 508 


l^Yaclds  proceeding  to  St.  Petersburg  should,  if  possible,  touch  at  some  of 
the  places  on  the  Finnish  coast  described  in  this  section,  or  land  their 
passengers  at  Hango  or  Helsingfors,  whence  they  can  proceed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  rail,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of  beating  up  the  Gulf  of 
Fiidand  when  calms  are  very  prevalent  in  midsummer.  The  best  months 
for  yachting  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  June,  July,  and  August. 

Passports. — Travellers  to  Finland  should  take  care  to  have  their  passports 
vise  by  a Kussian  consular  officer,  either  in  England  or  in  Sweden,  as  the 
Itussiau  passport  regulations  (vide  Sect.  I.)  apply  equally  to  the  Grand 
Ducliy. 

N.13. — If  a visa  has  been  obtained  in  England,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
procure  a second  one  at  Stockholm.] 


ItOUTE  60. 

LONDOtt  TO  FINLAND,  BY  WAY  OP 
STOCKHOLM. 

Although  a steamer  leaves  Millwall 
Docks  every  Friday  for  Gothenburg, 
yet  tlio  shorter  voyage  from  Hull  to 
Gothenburg  is  generally  preferred,  by 
one  of  the  Wilson  line  of  steamers 
which  leaves  Hull  every  Saturday 


morning,  crossing  the  North  Sea  in 
about  50  hrs.  The  fare  is  3Z.  3s. ; return 
ticket,  5Z.  5s.  Christiania  being  now 
in  rly.  communication  with  Stockholm, 
a trip  to  Finland  hiay  be  combined 
with  a visit  to  Norway.  The  fare  from 
Hull  to  Christiania  is  4Z.  (return  ticket 
6Z.),  by  steamer  every  Friday. 

The  traveller  is  referred  to  the  Hand- 
book for  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  a 
description  of  the  journey  by  canal  or 
rail  from  Gothenburg  to  Stockholm. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  here  that 
a steamer  leaves  Stockholm  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday  morning  for  St. 
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Petersburg,  vtd  the  coast  of  Finland, 
touchiiig  at  Abo,  Hango,  Helsingfors, 
and  Wiborg,  on  her  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

The  fares  from  Stockholm,  not  in- 
clusive of  living  on  board  (which  is 
very  cheap),  are  as  follows : — 

To  Abo  . . . . 28  to  35  marks. 

„ Hango  ...  9 marks. 

„ Helsingfors  . . 44  to  53  marks. 

„ St.  Petersburg  . 64  rix  d.  or  70 
[marks. 

Tlie  boat  from  Stockholm  calls  and 
remains  the  first  night  at  Abo,  after  a 
voyage  of  about  17  hrs. ; the  second  at 
Helsingfors,  after  steaming  about  13 
hrs.  more;  the  third  at  Wiborg  (in 
about  13  hrs.;,  and  reaches  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  fourth,  in  about  9 hrs. 
from  Wiborg.  The  voyage  is  thus  com- 
pleted in  four  days,  with  only  about 
50  hrs.  of  actual  steaming,  during 
which  time  the  vessel  winds  her  in- 
tricate and  tortuous  but  picturesque 
course  amongst  the  innumerable  islands 
on  the  Finnish  coast. 

Steamers  likewise  leave  Stockholm 
very  frequently  for  Haaparanda  (Tor- 
nea)  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
touching  at  Sundwal  and  other  places. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  is 
about  3 days. 

For  the  first  6 hrs.  from  Stockholm  to 
Helsingfors  the  steamer  passes  through 
smooth  water,  among  the  rocky  islands 
of  the  Swedish  coast.  The  next  5 hrs. 
are  in  what  is  called  “ open  sea,’’  but 
either  because  the  sea  is  shallow  or  on 
account  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
islands,  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia are  very  moderate,  and  the  traveller 
need  not  fear  a sea  like  that  of  the 
English  Channel  or  the  North  Sea. 
The  steamer  then  gets  into  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  rocky  islands  of  Aland 
and  by  the  coast  of  Finland,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  smooth  water  as  far  as  Abo. 

For  description  of  Abo,  vide  Pte.  GG, 
and  of  Helsingfors,  Itte.  G3. 

[L  caving  Stockholm  early  in  the 
morning,  the  steamer  passes  at  noon  the 

Aland  Islands,  at  flie  entrance  of 
the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland. 


The  inhabitants  (16,000)  are  princi- 
pally sailors.  The  ruins  of  the  fortress 
of  Bomarsund,  destroyed  by  an  Anglo- 
French  squadron  in  1854,  are  situated 
on  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 
They  will  not  be  seen^from  the  steamer 
when  proceeding  to  Abo.J 


PtOUTE  61. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TO  FINLAND,  BY 
STEAMER. 

This  mode  of  reaching  Finland  will 
only  be  chosen  by  those  who  dislike, 
or  who  are  weary  of,  railway  travelling. 

Steamers  leave  frequently  for  the 
coast  of  Finland  from  the  Vassili 
Ostrof,  just  below  the  Nicholas  Bridge 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  packet- 
office  is  on  the  quay  there.  Under 
favourable  circumstances,  Wiborg  is 
reached  in  9 hrs.,  and  Helsingfors  in 
18  or  20  hrs.,  from  St.  Petersburg ; 
but  fogs  or  strong  head  winds  (and 
particularly  in  autumn)  will  sometimes 
delay  the  steamers  and  make  the 
voyage  to  Helsingfors  24  hrs.,  and 
that  to  Stockholm  4 days  instead  of  3. 
They  do  not  run  through  the  islands 
at  night,  but  stop  as  on  the  voyage 
from  Stockholm  {vide  previous  Kte.). 

There  are  also  steamers  from  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  ports  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  and  for  Stockholm  direct. 
Enquiries  respecting  the  day  of  sail- 
ing, &c.,  must  be  made  at  the  packet 
office  mentioned  above.  The  fares 
from  St.  Petersburg,  not  inclusive  of 
food,  are  as  follows  ; — 

To  Wiborg  ....  Ps.  3 

„ Helsingfors  . . „ 7 

„ Abo  ....  „ 12.50c. 

,,  Stockholm ...  „ 22 

Uleaborg’  . . .70  Marks. 
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Houte  62. — Hango  to  St.  Petersburg. 


EOUTE  62. 

HANGO  TO  ST.  PETEKSBURG,  BY  RAIL. 

A rly.,  opened  in  1873,  establishes 
direct  communication  between  Hango 
and  St.  Petersburg  in  about  18J  hrs. 
The  through  fare  between  these  two 
points  is  49  m.  70  p.  The  distance  is 
497  V.  (331  m.). 

Hango,  or  Hango-udd,  is  expected 
to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
harbours  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  after 
Cronstadt,  as  it  practically  never 
freezes,  and  affords  both  excellent 
shelter  and  very  deep  water  close  in 
shore.  The  capabilities  of  the  harbour 
can  only  be  compared  with  those  of 
Plymouth,  and  there  is  consequently 
but  little  doubt  that  it  will  eventually 
become  an  important  naval  station  and 
commercial  port.  Its  advantages  were 
well  appreciated  by  the  Swedes,  who 
built  on  Hango  Head  a fortress,  of 
which  the  ruins  may  still  be  seen. 

Lieut.  Geneste,  K.N.,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Hritsand,  17  v.  S.E.  of 
Hango,  when  attempting  to  land  with 
a flag  of  truce  during  the  last  war 
with  Kussia. 

As  the  town  of  Hango  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  we  can  only  mention  that 
excellent  accommodation  and  food  can 
be  obtained  by  travellers  at  the  Eail- 
way  Station. 

After  leaving  Hango,  the  line  runs 
through  a wooded  and  rocky  country 
to 

Lajjpvik  stat.,  17  v.  (11  m.).  This 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  promontory 
of  which  Hango  is  the  head.  At  Biilaks 
(a  short  distance  from  the  stat.)  is  a 
stone  obelisk  which  commemorates  a 
daring  feat  performed  by  Peter  the 
Great.  His  galleys  being  blockaded  in 
the  adjoining  bay  of  Ekenas,  he  caused 


some  of  them  to  be  carried  on  rollers 
across  the  promontory,  and  the  Swedes, 
imagining  that  the  whole  fleet  had 
been  thus  transported,  raised  the 
blockade  and  sailed  round  to  meet 
them,  while  Peter  and  the  bulk  of  his 
vessels  sallied  after  them  out  of  Ekenas 
Bay  and  gained  a great  naval  victory. 

No  scenery  can  be  more  picturesque 
and  charming  on  a bright  day  than 
that  between  Lappvik  and  the  next 
stat.  The  line,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  section,  runs  along  a high 
embankment,  affording  the  passengers 
a most  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and 
bay  of 

Ekenas,  32  v.  (21  m.)  Pop.  1500. 

Hotel : Societats-hus,  very  clean. 

This  quaint  little  town,  approached 
by  a skilfully  constructed  rly.  bridge, 
is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  owns  a 
considerable  amount  of  shipping,  and 
has  a brewery,  at  which  excellent 
porter  is  produced.  Continuing  to  run 
along  high  embankments  or  along  the 
foot  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  amidst 
the  most  charming  scenery,  the  train 
arrives  at 

Karis,  stat.,  47  v.  (41  m.).  Here  the 
rly.  emerges  on  the  high  road  which 
connects  Abo  with  Helsingfors.  The 
distance  hence  to  the  former  is  117J 
V.,  and  to  the  latter  90  v.,  in  both 
cases  through  a wooded  country  in- 
tersected by  rivers  and  dotted  with 
lakes.  The  next  stat.  is 

Svartd,  61  v.  (40  m.),  on  the  estate 
of  Baron  Linder,  whose  country-seat 
and  extensive  iron-works  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Beyond 
this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  train  runs  through  -woods 
and  past  rocks  and  lakes,  stopping  at 
the  following  stations  : 

Lojo,  80  V.  (53  m.).  The  pretty 
little  town  of  Lojo,  with  a picturesque 
ch.,  on  Lake  Lojo,  will  be  passed 
between  this  and 

Ntimmela,  92  v.  (61  m.) 

Korpi,  116  V,  (77  m.) 

Hyvinge,  139  V.  (93  m.)  Junction 
with  Helsingfors-St.  Petersburg  line. 
For  continuation  of  journey,  vide  lUe. 
63. 
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Route  63. — St.  Petersburg  to  Wihorg, 


EOUTE  63. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TO  WIBORG  AND  HEL- 
SINGFORS BY  RAIL,  AND  EXCURSION  TO 

IMATRA  FALLS.* 

I.  St.  Petersburg  to  Wiborg  and 
Helsingfors. 

The  distance  by  rail  from  St,  Peters- 
burg to  Helsingfors  is  413  v.  (275  m,). 
Time  occupied  by  train,  once  a day,  to 
Helsingfors,  12f  hrs.  Fare,  Ks.  12.39. 
Trains  run  morning  and  evening  to 
Wibor*?.  Fare,  Rs.  3.60.  The  terminus 
at  St.  Petersburg  is  on  the  Wiborg  side 
of  the  Neva. 

After  passing  4 small  stats.,  at  one 
of  which  (JJdelnaya)  is  a model  farm, 
and  an  excellent  and  extensive  lunatic 
asylum  for  200  patients,  built  of  wood, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Tscare- 
witch,  while  at  another  (Pargala),  a 
pretty  lake  will  be  seen  on  the  rt.,  the 
train  will  stop  at 

Belo-Ostrof  (Finn.  Walkeasaari)^ 
30  V.  (20  m.).  This  is  the  Russian 
frontier  stat.  and  Custom  House,  at 
which  the  luggage  of  passengers 
coming  from  Helsingfors  is  examined. 
Hand-bags  and  small  luggage  in  car- 
riages need  not  be  removed. 

[There  is  a branch  line  hence  to 
Sestrordsh  (6  v.),  where  there  is  a 
government  small-arms  factory,  and 
where  a harbour  is  being  constructed, 
to  enable  vessels  to  discharge  cargo  in 
early  spring  and  late  autumn.] 

Terijoki,  46  V.  (31  m.),  the  next 
stat.,  is  the  Finland  frontier  stat.  and 
Custom  House,  where  the  luggage  of 
passengers  proceeding  to  Hehingfors 
is  examined.  A small  river  close  to 
Bc4o-Ostrof  separates  Rus.sia  Proper 
• For  Kxcursion,  see  encl  of  this  Iftf'. 


from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 
The  line  continues  to  run  through  a 
dreary  and  marshy  country,  very 
different  in  aspect  from  the  lake  coun- 
try, abounding  with  farms  and  villages 
at  a distance  of  10  m.  on  either  side  of 
the  Rly.,  until  it  reaches 

Wiborg  (Finn.  Viipuri),  120  v.  (80 
m.)  Pop.  13,466. 

Hotels:  Societats-hus,  good;  Bel- 
vedere, kept  likewise  by  Ehrenberg, 
charges  high  ; Abo,  pretty  good  and 
less  expensive ; Imatra,  small  and 
clean,  recommended.  Tickets  for  the 
Canal  Rte.  to  Imatra  sold  here. 

Bestaurant:  Wild’s,  where  a good 
dinner  may  be  got. 

The  port  of  Wiborg  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  enclosed  by  2 large  islands, 
which  form  as  it  were  2 natural  break- 
waters. The  town  is  about  12  versts 
from  the  harbour,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
large  bay  called  Trdngsund,  where  a 
review  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  is 
generally  held  in  summer.  The  view 
of  Wiborg,  with  its  churches  and 
domes  flashing  in  the  sun,  is  very 
striking  when  seen  from  an  eminence  ; 
but  the  approach  to  it  from  the  Ply. 
stat.  is  bad.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked  with,  few  houses  of  any 
size.  The  Castle  of  Wiborg,  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  now  in  ruins,  was  built  in 
1293,  by  the  brave  Toikel  Knutson, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  Swedes 
mentioned  in  history.  It  must  in  ages 
past  have  been  a magnificent  donjon 
keep,  and  the  shot-marks  u})on  its  walls 
bear  witness  that  the  tide  of  battle  has 
often  raged  around  it.  Its  upper  stories 
are  now  roofless ; the  lower  ones  are 
used  as  a prison.  The  old  fortifica- 
tions, of  which  only  a rampart  r('mains, 
date  from  the  15th  centy.  Wiborg 
was  then  one  of  the  cities  of  Finland, 
and  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  Attacked 
on  several  occasions  by  the  Russians, 
it  defended  itself  with  great  bravery. 
In  1710  the  place  was  besieged  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  taken  after  a 
hard  struggle  which  occupied  several 
weeks.  The  peace  of  1721,  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Nystad,  put  the  Tsar  in 
definitive  possession  of  Wiborg  and 
of  the  neighbouring  country ; and  ip 
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1743  the  Treaty  of  Abo  enlarged  still 
further  this  conquest.  For  nearly  a 
century  the  conquered  portions  of 
Finland,  distinguished  as  Garni  a Fin- 
land, or  Ancient  Finland,  were  subject 
to  most  of  the  same  regulations  in  civil 
matters  as  the  rest  of  Russia.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  country  had  been  com- 
pleted, they  were  reunited  to  the  pro- 
vinces from  which  they  had  been 
separated,  and  the  same  privileges  were 
conceded  to  them  which  Finland  had 
originally  enjoyed  under  the  Swedes. 
Wiborg  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a 
province,  and  has  a supreme  court  of 
justice.  Its  iropulatioii  is  composed 
of  Finlanders,  Russians,  Swedes,  and 
Germans. 

Baron  Nicolai’s  house  and  grounds 
of  Mon  Bepos,  where  the  scenery  of 
Finland  is  represented  in  miniature, 
are  a short  distance  from  the  town. 

They  should  be  visited  by  the  tra- 
veller, who  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  the  beautiful  views  which  the 
grounds  afford.  A band  plays  on 
Sundays  at  a pretty  little  restaurant 
and  hotel  near  the  Rly.  stat.,  called 
the  Belvedere^  where  evening  concerts 
are  also  frequently  given. 

There  is  a public  garden,  called  the 
Promenade,  not  far  from  the  old  castle. 
From  a small  pavilion,  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  garden,  which  stands  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  a splendid  view  of  the 
town  and  gulf  will  be  obtained.  It 
shelters  a rock  from  which  Peter  I. 
surveyed  the  fortifications  of  Wiborg 
when  he  laid  siege  to  the  town. 

There  is  likewise  a very  fine  view 
of  the  town  from  Iluusniemei,  a cafe 
to  which  small  steamers  ply  every 
half-hour. 

There  is  direct  water  communication 
between  Wiborg  and  lake  Saima  by 
means  of  a splendid  canal  which  con- 
nects several  small  lakes.  As  many 
travellers  will  visit  Wiborg  en  route 
for  the  Falls  of  Imatra,  near  lake 
Saima,  information  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  that  excursion  can  be 
made  will  be  found  separately  at  tlie 
end  of  this  Rte. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from 
Wiborg  to  MalislaJcs  on  the  gulf,  to 
Trdngsund,  &c. 


-Wihorg. 

There  is  a British  Consul  at  Wiborg. 

After  a stoppage  of  10  m.  at  Wiborg, 
the  train  which  leaves  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  morning  runs  on  to  Helsingfors, 
passing  the  following  stats,  principally 
interesting  to  the  traveller. 

Simola,  158  v.  (105  m.)  from  St. 
Petersburg. 

[This  is  the  nearest  stat.  for  the 
tOWnofWlLMANSTRAND(Pop.  1100),  On 
the  shore  of  lake  Saima,  distant  20  v. 
from  the  stat.  The  road  is  good  and 
the  scenery  very  pretty.  The  Falls  of 
Imatra  (vide  Excursion)  are  30  v.  from 
Wilmanstrand,  also  with  a good  road 
between  those  two  points,  passing 
through  Lauritsala,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saima  canal.  Steamers  likewise 
run  several  times  a week  between 
Lauritsala  and  Harahha,  and  other 
places  on  lake  Saima  (vide  Imatra). 
The  hotels  both  at  Wilmanstrand  and 
Lauritsala  (H.  Gustaf  Wasa)  are  very 
good.  There  is  a very  picturesque  old 
fortification  at  Wilmanstrand,  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  1741,  and  a bathing 
house  on  the  lake,  surrounded  by  a 
pretty  park.] 

Pulsa,  168  V.  (112  m.).  There  is  a 
good  post-road  hence  to  the  shore  of 
the  gulf,  about  45  v.  (vide  next  Rte.). 

Bavidstad,  190  v.  (157  m.).  A good 
road  hence  to  Fredrickshamn,  48^  v., 
and  to  Piitterlaks,  on  the  gulf,  43  v. 
(vide  next  Rte.). 

Kaipiais,  213  v.  (142  m.).  Train 
stops  25  m.,  and  travellers  can  dine. 

TJttis,  223  V.  (149  m.).  Road  to 
Fredrikshamn,  41  v.  (vide  next  Rte.). 

Kymmene,  240  v.  (160  m.).  Here 
the  splendid  r.  of  that  name  will  be 
crossed.  It  brings  down  to  the  gulf 
the  waters  of  the  Paijanne,  or  central 
system  of  lakes,  and  taking  its  rise  in 
lake  Paijanne  runs  a course  of  155  v., 
with  a fall  of  247  ft.  It  forms  several 
r,q:)i(Is,  and  a splendid  waterfall  near 
Hogfors.  The  salmon  fishing  on  this 
r.  is  excellent,  especially  at  Anjala, 
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the  estate  of  Prince  Menshikof,  20  v. 
from  the  stat.  This  property,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Finland,  is  part  of  a 
large  domain  granted  by  Charles  IX. 
of  Sweden  to  the  descendants  of 
Baron  Henrik  Wrede,  who  at  the 
battle  of  Kerkliolm,  in  1605,  gallantly 
exposed  his  life  by  giving  tlie  king  his 
own  horse.  After  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  that  family  for  more 
than  230  years,  Anjala  was  sold  in 
1837  to  Count  Kreutz,  who  again  sold 
it  in  18I2  to  the  Duchy.  It  was 
subsequently  given  to  Prince  Men- 
shikoff  by  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  and 
entailed.  The  Y7rede  family  is  still 
seated  at  Wredeby  and  Bahbelugn,  in 
tlie  parish  of  Anjala,  and  at  Werele, 
near  the  Kymmene,  where  a battle 
was  fought  in  1790  betw^een  the  Sw-edes 
and  Russians.  At  Umm  ilj old,  half-w^ay 
between  the  stat.  and  Anjala,  is  a 
large  saw-mill,  where  information  as 
to  fishing  wfill  readily  be  given.  It 
is  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to 
fish  at  Anjala,  but  the  peasants  both 
higher  up  and  lower  dowm  the  r.  will 
gladly  assist  the  fisherman  in  his 
desire  to  obtain  sport.  There  is  a 
road  hence  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
(vide  next  Rte.). 

Nyhy,  ‘2.12  v.  (181  m.).  Stat.  for  the 
small  town  of  Heinola,  distant  I 
stages  by  post,  where  there  is  excel- 
lent trout-fishing  and  a very  good 
Hotel.  Communication  by  steam  with 
lyvdslajld  (vide  Rte.  69). 

LaJitis  (pron.  Lakhtis),  291  v. 
(191  m.).  This  stat.  is  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  lake  TFesi  (Wesi-jdrvi), 
W’hich  is  connected  by  a canal  wdth 
the  great  Piiijanne  lake. 

[Steamers  run  twice  a week  from 
this  stat.  to  Jyvaskyla,  on  lake 
Paijanue  (vide  Rte.  69).] 

Biilumdld,  346  v.  (231  m.).  Junc- 
tion with  line  to  Tavasteuus  (vide 
Rte.  70). 

Hyvinge,  358  v.  (239  m.).  Junction 
with  line  to  Ilangb  (vide  Rte.  62). 


Kervo  386  v.  (257  m ).  Junction 
with  line  to  Borga  (vide  Rte.  64).  At 
a distance  of  27  v.  beyond  is 

Helsingfors  (Finn.  Helsinld).  Pop. 
35,000. 

Hotels  : Societats  - bus,  excellent  ; 
Kleineh’s,  good : both  moderate,  facing 
the  harbour  and  wdiarf.  Rooms  from 
2 to  6 marks  a day.  Table  dlwte,  2 
marks. 

Restaurants.  A very  good  dinner 
or  supper  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Brunnsparlc,  close  to  the  towm.  A 
band  of  music  plays  there,  and  it  is  in 
summer  a very  gay  and  fashionable 
resort.  Mineral  ivaters  are  drunk  here. 
There  is  also  a restaurant  in  the  pub- 
lic park  of  Kaisaniemi,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  towm,  close  to  the  rly.  It  is  very 
prettily  situated  on  the  shore  of  a bay. 
A stone  in  the  park  marks  “the  grave 
of  a freemason,”  Major  Granatenhielm, 
who  died  in  1784. 

Vehicles. — The  drojkies  are  very 
good.  The  fare  for  one  course  to  any 
part  of  the  towm  is  50  pen.,  and  the 
charge  iier  hour  2 marks,  or  1 ^ mark 
wdien  stopjiages  are  made.  These 
fares  are  doubled  betw^een  11  p.m.  and 

6 A.M. 

Steamers. — For  information  respect- 
ing steamers  to  St.  Petersburg  or 
Stockholm,  vide  Rtes.  60  and  61. 
Steamers  also  leave  once  a week^  for 
Reval  (r/de  Sect.  I.),  and  for  Abo, 
Bjorneborg,  Wasa,  andUleaborg  (vide 
Rte.  66).  Diminutive  steamers  leave 
every  half-hour  alternately  from  the 
town  and  forts,  the  fare  being  25 
pennies. 

These  steamers  can  be  hired  at  the 
rate  of  10  marks  per  hour  by  visitors 
desirous  of  making  an  excursion 
amongst  the  islands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Helsingfors,  in  the  so-called 
Skdryard. 

History,  &c. — Historically  speaking, 
the  town  of  Helsingfors  is  compara- 
tively of  modern  creation,  having  been 
founded  by  Gustavus  Wasa  in  the  16th 
centy.  Its  name  came  from  a colony 
of  the  province  of  Helsingland,  which 
had  been  establi.shed  in  the  neigh- 
I bourhood  for  several  centuries.  In 
, 1639,  however,  the  town  changed  its 
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fcite,  and  tlie  inhabitants  moved  their 
•wooden  houses  nearer  the  sea-shore, 
to  the  spot  on  which  Helsingfors  now 
stands.  War,  plague,  famine,  and  fire 
ravaged  it,  each  in  its  turn,  and  the 
end  of  a century  found  it  with  a popu- 
lation of  only  5000  souls.  It  has  been 
greatly  augmented  and  improved  sinfce 
Finland  became  connected  with  Kus- 
sia,  and  since  the  town  becaine  (in 
1819)  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
and  the  seat  of  the  Senate.  The^  re- 
moval to  it  of  the  University  of  Abo, 
after  the  conflagration  of  that  town 
in  1827,  also  materially  increased  the 
importance  of  Helsingfors. 

TJie  streets  are  long,  broad,  and  laid 
out  at  right  angles,  as  in  most  Eussian 
towns.  Two  sides  of  the  principal 
square  are  occuj)ied  by  the  Senate  house 
and  Universitij  respectively;  these  are 
two  very  handsome  buildings,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  is  a fine  Church,  which 
from  its  position  and  size,  is  a very 
splendid  object.  The  houses  are  large 
and  regular,  and  a handsome  granite 
quay  extends  along  the  water  in  front  of 
the  town.  Amongst  the  objects  worthy 
of  attention  is  the  Senate-house.  The 
large  hall,  intended  for  the  meeting  of 
the  senate  on  great  occasions,  con- 
tains a splendid  throne  for  the  Empe- 
ror, who  twice  presided  in  person ; it 
is  hung  with  portraits  of  former  gover- 
nors of  Finland.  In  the  Hitter  Haus, 
the  chambers  in  which  the  various 
branches  of  the  assembly  meet  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  business  are  sim- 
ple, and  furnished  in  good  taste  — 
one  fine  hall  is  ornamented  with  the 
arms  of  the  nobility  of  Finland.  The 
remains  ^of  the  Lijbrary,  saved  from  the 
fire  of  Abo,  is  at  present  preserved  in 
this  building.  It  consists  of  about 
150,000  volumes. 

In  the  University,  which  has  4 facul- 
ties, 38  professors,  and  nearly  700 
students,  may  be  seen  the  Act  which 
incorporated  the  University  of  Abo; 
it  is  signed  by  the  illustrious  Axel 
Oxenstierua,  his  brother  Gabriel,  and 
Marshal  Jacques  de  la  Gardie.  This  was 
the  oldest  university  in  Eussia,  having 
been  founded  by  Christina  in  1040, 
while  Per  Erahe  was  Governor-gene- 
ral of  Finland.  Printing  was  not  in- 


troduced into  Finland  until  1641,  one 
year  after  the  university  was  esta- 
blished, when  Wald,  a Swedish  printer, 
made  a contract  with  ^the  rector,  and 
established  himself  at  Abo.  His  salary 
was  1 01.  a year,  besides  which  he  re- 
ceived 18d.  a sheet ; and  so  small  was 
his  set  of  types,  that  he  could  only  set 
up  half  a sheet  at  a time.  The  library, 
at  that  period,  contained  21  volumes 
>and  a globe. 

The  Museum  of  the  University  con- 
tains an  extensive  collection  of  minerals 
and  objects  of  natural  history:  it  is 
particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the 
zoology  of  Finland. 

In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a col- 
lection of  ethnographical  interest.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  Aleutian  objects  and 
local  antiquities. 

The  New  Church  is  in  the  form 
of  a cross  : each  side  is  terminated 
by  a handsome  portico  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  a dome  rises  in  the  centre. 
It  stands  on  a large  mass  of  granite, 
and  may  be  seen  some  miles  from  the 
town. 

The  elegant  and  colossal  Eusso- 
Greek  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption, 
v.dth  gilded  spire,  is  situated  on  an 
imposing  eminence  close  to  the  sea. 
The  painting  in  the  interior  of  this 
church  is  very  good,  and  well  worthy 
of  a visit.  Visitors  should  ascend  the 
dome,  from  which  a fine  view  is 
obtained. 

The  Assembly-Booms  on  the  Espla- 
nade, the  barrachs,  and  hospitcds  are 
fine  buildings.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  in  Helsingfors  the  native  granite 
rock  frequently  forms  the  foundation 
of  these  extensive  edifices. 

Around  the  Botanical  Garden  is  a 
public  promenade,  commanding  a s]3len- 
did  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

A fine  view  of  the  town  may  also  be 
obtained  from  the  Observatory,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  all  requisite  instruments,  and  a 
series  of  important  magnetic  and  astro- 
nomical experiments  are  being  carried 
out  in  it. 

A magnificent  and  beautifully  deco- 
rated Theatre  was  completed  in  1866, 
after  the  model  of  the  Dresden  OiDera 
House.  Performances  are  given  in  the 
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Swedish  language  four  times  a -week. 
There  is  also  a smaller  theatre  called 
the  Arcadia,  in  which  Eussian  plays 
are  performed  and  other  entertainments 
occasionally  given. 

There  are  several  agreeable  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helsingfors; 
amongst  them  may  be  cited  the  walk 
to  the  forests  of  Standsvik,  to  the  soli- 
tary coast  near  Meilans,  and  to  the  ver- 
dant gardens  of  TraesJcenda,  belonging 
to  Mrs,  Karamzin. 

The  traveller  will  find  the  approach 
to  Helbingfors  by  water  exceedingly 
striking.  The  harbour  is  very  exten- 
sive and  well  protected  by  the  works 
and  fortress  of  Siveahorg.  to  which  an 
excursion  should  be  made.  They  ai  e 
built  on  7 islands,  and  from  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications,  and  the  strength  of 
their  position,  Sweaborg  has  been  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  North,  The  origi- 
nal fortress  was  built  (IT^Q)  by  Count 
Ehrensward,  High-Admiral  of  Sweden, 
whose  dying  request  was  that  he  should 
be  buried  there;  on  his  monument  is 
the  following  inscription  : — “ On  this 
spot,  and  surrounded  by  his  own  work, 
repose  the  remains  of  the  Count  Au- 
guste Ehrensward.” — This  fortress  was 
the  last  rampart  of  Sweden  against  the 
Eussians,  and  the  rallying  point  of  her 
troops  and  fleet.  On  the  6th  of  March, 
1808,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Eussians, 
and  on  the  6th  of  April  Adm.  Cron- 
stedt,  who  defended  the  place  with 
6000  men  and  2 frigates,  concluded  an 
armistice  on  condition  that  he  should 
deliver  up  the  fortress,  with  its  garrison, 
its  ships,  and  its  i^lentiful  munitions  of 
war,  provided  he  had  not  received  by 
the  3rd  of  May  a reinforcement  of  at 
least  5 ships-of-the-line ; and  as  the 
reinforcement  never  arrived,  the  fortress 
was  delivered  to  Gen.  Suchtelen  on  the 
day  stipulated.  The  secret  motives  of 
Adm.  Cronstedt’s  conduct  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  has 
been  atfirmed,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  officers  had  become  demoralised  in 
courage  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings 
to  which  their  families  were  exposed,  as 
well  as  by  the  news  of  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  Finland  and  Sweden  which 
Suchtelen  took  good  care  to  forward  to 
them ; on  the  other  hand,  Adm.  Cron- 


stedt  is  directly  accused  of  having  been 
bribed  by  the  Eussians.  The  latter 
supposition  has  never  been  proved. 
After  the  capitulation  Adm.  Cronstedt 
retired  to  a small  estate  which  he  had 
always  possessed,  and  where  he  lived 
honoured  and  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bours until  his  death,  which  took  place 
about  10  years  later.  He  never  entered 
the  service  of  Eussia,  nor  did  he  receive 
any  marks  of  Imperial  approval ; and 
he  died  without  leaving  any  fortune. 
Sweaborg  was  bombarded  by  an  Anglo- 
French  squadron  in  August,  1855. 

It  is  not  always  that  a traveller  is  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  Fortress  without 
previously  having  obtained  a ticket 
from  the  Police-office  or  the  Governor* 
General. 


II.  Excursion  to  Falls  op  Ibiatra. 

From  Wiborg,  the  celebrated  Falls 
of  Imatra  may  be  reached:  (1)  byway 
of  the  Saima  canal ; (2)  by  the  post- 
road, and  (3)  from  Simola  stat.  on 
the  Helsingfors  line,  by  road  through 
Wilmanstrand.  The  latter  rte.  (de- 
scribed above,  vide  Simola)  may  be 
taken  by  travellers  coming  from  Hel- 
singfors, but  those  who  start  from 
Wiborg  will  probably  prefer  the  canal 
rte.  one  way,  and  the  direct  rte.  by 
road  the  other. 


1.  THE  rte.  by  way  OF  THE  SABIA 
CANAL. 

A small  screw  steamer,  in  connec- 
tion witli  the  morning  train  from  St. 
Petersburg,  leaves  Wiborg  daily  for 
the  canal,  which  it  ascends  as  far 
as  Rdttijcirvi  stat.  and  hotel,  reaching 
the  latter  in  about  3 lirs.  The  first 
lock  on  the  canal  will  be  reached  jit 
Lavola,  a romantic  little  spot,  with 
pretty  country  houses  on  either  side  of 
the  canal,  which  is  54 i v.  long,  and 
connects  the  gulf  of  Finland  with  1. 
Ladoga  by  means  of  the  Saima  lake, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  most  east- 
erly water  system  of  Finland,  about 
400  V.  in  length,  and  with  an  area  of 
6000  sq.  V.  The  canal  was  con- 
structed for  the  G overnmeut  by  Erich- 
Y 3 
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son,  a Swedish  engineer,  at  a cost  of 
about  400,000Z.,  and  was  opened  in 
1856.  Having  a minimum  depth  of 
8f  ft.  and  a minimum  breadth  of  3^  ft., 
vessels  of  tolerable  size,  drawing  not 
more  than  ft.,  can  navigate  it.  The 
difference  in  level  between  1.  Saima 
(poetically  called  “ The  I.ake  of  the 
thousand  isles,”  and  which  is  60  v. 
long  and  30  v.  broad)  and  the  gulf 
of  Finland  is  256  ft.,  and  therefore 
in  order  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
the  immense  volume  of  water  whicli 
flows  out  of  the  Saima  with  such  a 
great  fall,  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
no  fewer  tlian  28  locks.  These  are 
splendidly  built  of  the  granite  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  and  the 
canal  is  altogether  so  great  a triumph 
of  the  art  of  engineering  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  a visit,  apart  even  from  the 
inducement  to  a trip  on  its  waters 
which  the  beautiful  scenery  through 
which  it  passes  so  plentifully  affords. 
Indeed,  on  a bright  summer’s  day,  no 
trip  is  more  enjoyable  than  that  to 
Imatra  by  this  rte.,  and  moreover,  the 
fare  for  the  whole  of  the  journey  is 
only  Ks.  3.50  or  12  marks. 

At  Juustila,  where  there  is  a neat 
little  hotels  a series  of  3 locks  will  be 
passed.  Passengers  get  out  here  and 
walk  to  another  steamer,  which  awaits 
them  beyond  the  3 locks.  The  lug- 
gage will  be  carried  by  the  little  boys 
who  are  always  in  attendance.  The 
scenery  at  this  part  is  exceedingly 
pretty. 

From  B'dtUjdrvi,  which  is  likewise 
charmingly  situated,  and  where  very 
good  refreshment  can  be  obtained, 
passengers  are  forwarded  by  diligence. 
If  the  party  be  large,  a special  omnibus 
with  a roof  and  open  sides  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  distance  by  road  is  31  v. 
(23  m.),  and  horses  are  changed  once 
before  reaching 

Imatra,  where  excellent  accommo- 
dation will  be  obtained  at  an  immense 
hotel,  kept  by  a manager  under  the 
company  which  has  organised  the 
canal  service.  The  charge  for  a very 
good  room  is  1 R.,  and  the  diner  du 
jour  is  also  1 R.  'idle  beer  of  the 
country  is  very  good.  Vehicles  are 
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supplied  for  excursions  at  a moderate 
rate. 

The  falls  to  which  the  traveller  will 
have  been  attracted,  even  if  he  be  not 
a fisherman,  are  formed  by  the  rushing 
of  the  Vuoksa  river  through  a narrow 
chasm  between  steep  granite  rocks. 
It  is  rather  one  of  the  largest  rapids 
in  Europe  than  a waterfall,  for  the  r. 
does  not  fall  perpendicularly,  but  with 
a gradual  slope  over  an  extent  of 
about  half  a mile,  the  fall  being  about 
60  ft.  The  rush  and  roar  of  the  water 
are  very  grand  and  imposing.  Its 
violence  is  such  as  to  destroy  into 
small  fragments  the  empty  barrels 
which  are  sometimes  thrown  into  it  for 
the  edification  of  tourists,  and  although 
trout  have  been  caught  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  surging  mass,  yet  no 
salmon  have  authentically  been  known 
to  ascend  it.  Visitors  sometimes 
watch  for  hours  the  boiling  and  seeth- 
ing water,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
deafening  noise  which  it  produces. 
Sunrise  is  the  best  time  to  see  the  falls, 
when  the  mist  having  risen,  this 
wonderful  and  awe-inspiring  work  of 
nature  is  seen  through  a golden  light. 
A very  good  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  side  opposite  the  hotel, 
which  may  be  reached  by  going  across 
in  a basket  very  securely  slung  on 
wire  ropes,  or  by  walking  round  to  the 
ferry  at  Siitola,  about  4 v.  above  the 
hotel,  where  there  is  a post-station 
and  decent  accommodation  for  travel- 
lers. 

At  Siifola,  the  river  is  broad  and 
forms  almost  one  mass  of  broken  water, 
boiling  in  eddies  and  rushing  over 
sunken  rocks.  The  ferry  is  skilfully 
taken  across  with  the  assistance  of  the 
eddies,  but  on  a rough  day  it  is  not 
always  pleasant  to  be  on  it  in  company 
with  horses  and  carts.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  no  danger  either  in 
crossing  the  ferry  in  rough  weather,  or 
in  dancing  over  the  rapid  and  troubled 
water  in  one  of  the  small  boats  which 
the  peasantry  use  in  fishing.  At  a 
distance  of  about  15  v.  from  its  source 
in  lake  Saima,  the  Vuoksa  becomes 
navigable.  Before  falling  into  lake 
Ladoga  at  Kexholm,  it  forms  2 largo 
lakes,  but  throughout  the  greater  part 
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of  its  length  it  winds  between  high 
banks  formed  of  granite  with  layers  of 
clay  and  sand.  The  total  length  of 
the  r.  as  far  as  Kexholm  is  170  v. 
Geological  data  prove  that  the  r.  is 
decreasing  in  volume,  the  ancient 
breadth  of  its  course  being  in  many 
places  marked  by  round  kettle-shaped 
holes,  in  which  boulders  no  longer 
gyrate.  The  limits  of  the  old  bed  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Falls. 

Before  describing  the  excellent 
trout  and  salmon  fishing,  we  may  men- 
tion* for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
visit  the  falls  for  the  purposes  of  sport 
that  some  pretty  excursions  may  be 
made  from  the  hotel  at  Imatra.  There 
is  a good  road  (about  7 v. — past  the 
beautifully  situated  house  of  Senator 
Filiacus,  overlooking  the  lesser  Imatra 
Falls)  to  a village  called  HcwaJilm  on 
1.  Saima,  the  view  from  which  is  charm- 
ing beyond  description.  The  distance 
to  Ruokolaks  ch.,  likewise  on  1.  Saima, 
is  only  14  v.  from  Siitola.  The  road  is 
very  pretty.  The  ch.  is  modern ; but 
the  old  wooden  belfry,  dating  from 
1752,  is  a very  interesting  sijecimen  of 
the  ancient  architecture  in  wood  now 
fast  disappearing.  On  Sundays  the 
scene  is  very  curious,  when  the  ch.  is 
filled  with  a most  interesting  congre- 
gation of  Finnish  men  and  women,  the 
latter  in  their  national  costumes,  with 
white  head-dresses  of  most  pleasing 
and  striking  effect.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  country  people  rowing  to 
or  from  the  ch.  in  their  long,  queer- 
looking  boats,  pulled  by  about  20  wo- 
men, while  an  almost  equal  number 
of  men  lazily  smoke  their  pipes  in  the 
stern.  A small  steamer  runs  on  Sun- 
day morning  from  Harakka  to  this 
ch.,  and  back  after  service.  The 
falls  of  Wallin-Koski  and  Kiiri-Koski, 
a short  distance  beyond  those  of  Iina- 
tra,  are  inferior  in  grandeur,  but  far 
more  picturesque.  Visitors  can  drive 
there  by  way  of  Siitola.  The  dis- 
tance is  only  about  7 v.  The  nearest 
way  to  get  to  those  fall  s is  to  cross  in 
the  basket,  and  to  walk  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  There  is  also  a road  from 
the  hotel  along  the  r.  l)ank,  a dis- 
tance of  about  4 V.  It  will  be  neces- 


sary to  walk  a short  way,  across  some 
fields,  in  order  to  see  the  falls. 

Travellers  who  may  prefer  to  post 
back  to  Wiborg  (in  about  G lirs.)  will 
be  able  to  obtain  carrioles  at  Siitola 
post-station,  or  they  may  return  by  the 
diligence  and  canal  service. 

Fishing  at  Imatra. — The  trout  fish- 
ing in  the  Vuoksa  river  above  the  falls 
of  Imatra  is  excellent  between  the 
months  of  June  and  September. 

The  pool  above  the  ferry  at  Siitola 
abounds  with  fish,  both  small  and 
heavy,  the  latter  ranging  up  to  17  lbs. 
The  larger  fish,  which  are  all  lake 
trout  (Salmo  ferox),  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  hook,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  land,  owing  to  the  clearness  of 
the  water  and  the  siuallness  of  the 
boats,  which  render  the  operation  of 
bringing  a big  fish  within  reach  of 
the  gaff*  extremely  hazardous.  The 
shore  is  not  generally  adapted  to  the 
landing  of  fish,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  weeds,  and  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  the  water,  especially  when 
it  overflows  the  foreshores  that  are 
exposed  when  the  volume  of  water 
issuing  from  the  Saima  has  not  been 
increased  by  continual  rain  or  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  cpiantity  of  snow 
water.  Fishing  from  the  banks  of  the 
Vuoksa  is  at  all  seasons  an  impossi- 
bility, and  anglers  have  therefore  to 
accustom  themselves  to  troll  from 
a boat  so  small  as  only  to  accommo- 
date the  rower  and  the  fisherman. 
The  boats  are,  however,  perfectly  safe 
under  the  skilful  management  of  the 
peasants  who  live  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls, 
and  who  are  nearly  all  fishermen.  The 
landlord  at  the  Imatra  Hotel  will 
point  out  the  most  expert  boatmen. 
Most  of  the  rapids  above  the  Imatra 
Falls  can  be  shot  with  safety,  but 
there  is  seldom  any  necessity  to  try 
the  experiment,  for  the  fish  mostly  lie 
in  the  pools  between  the  several  rapids. 
One  of  the  best  pjools  for  trout  is  about 
24  V.  above  Imatra,  but  the  best  for 
large  fish  is  just  above  the  ferry  at 
Siitola,  at  the  foot  of  the  lesser  Imatra 
I Falls.  Anglers  are,  however,  lather 
I more  certain  of  taking  fish  of  10  lbs.  to 
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15  lbs,  at  Haralclca,  the  pool  in  lake 
Saima,  in  which  the  Yuoksa  takes  its 
rise.*  It  is  situated  only  3 v.  from 
the  ferry  at  Siitola.  The  Saima  lake 
steamers  touch  at  this  place  on  their 
way  to  and  from  Lauiitsala,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saima  Canal.  The 
grayling  fishing  is  very  good  at  Ha- 
rakka  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  fish  of  2 lbs.  and  3 lbs.  being 
common. 

Fishermen  should  be  very  careful  in 
the  selection  of  their  tackle  and  bait  for 
the  Yuoksa,  as  the  water  is  everywhere 
clear,  rapid,  and  full  of  natural  food. 
A light  salmon  rod  should  be  used  by 
an  experienced  fisherman,  aud  a shorter 
or  general  rod  by  a novice  in  the  art 
of  augling.  The  line  must  be  as  fine 
and  strong  as  possible,  and  terminate 
with  a salmon  collar,  which,  again, 
should  have  a trace  of  fine  single  grey 
gut  attached  to  it.  Two  to  three  yards 
of  collar,  with  swivels,  should  be  used, 
and  the  finer  the  gut  the  greater  the 
chance  of  deceiving  the  fish.  Beware 
of  using  gimp,  either  for  traces  or  for 
mounting  hooks,  as  the  water  corrodes 
the  metal  and  renders  the  gimp  in- 
secure after  one  day’s  fishing.  No 
lead,  or  very  little,  need  be  used 
except  in  the  evening,  when  trolling 
for  the  bigger  fish  in  deep  pools. 

J'he  minnows  should  be  mounted  on 
strong  gut,  and  the  most  killing  kinds 
are  the  Totness  and  Phantom,  2 in. 
to  2i  ill.  long.  A small  minnow  with 
a green  back  is  sometimes  very  attrac- 
tive, and  tish  may  occasionally  be  taken 
with  a small  spoon.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  dead  bait,  with  which 
the  native  fishermen  are  always  sup- 
plied. They  use  a small  salted  min- 
now, called  salaliha,  of  which  the  larger 
trout  are  very  fond.  Like  salmon, 
they  appear  to  have  a predilection  for 
salted  food.  The  natives  make  a rough 
bait  of  leather,  silvered  over,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  they  use 
the  fiy,  which  they  throw  with  great 
elexterity  from  their  boats.  The  brown 

* The  greater  part,  however,  of  this  pool,  as 
well  as  the  r.  for  a couple  of  miles  from  its 
source,  are  leased  by  an  English  club,  whose 
charming  “ Fishing  Box  ” is  situated  imme- 
diately over  the  source  of  the  river. 


palmer  is  a good  fly  to  use  for  trout, 
but  grayling  prefer  a grey  fly.  A 
salmon  fly  may  also  be  used  as  a “ bob 
fly,”  with  a minnow.  The  fisherman 
should  be  provided  with  a landing-net 
and  gatf,  for  the  instruments  used  by 
the  local  fishermen  are  very  rough. 

As  regards  the  best  time  of  the  day 
for  fishing,  the  fisherman  should  con- 
sult the  native  anglers,  for  tlie  feeding 
time  of  the  fish  varies  according  to  the 
season,  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
water,  and  the  supply  of  natural  food 
from  the  lake.  Fish  can,  however,  be 
taken  all  through  the  day,  but  not  in 
any  large  quantities  except  during  the 
feeding  time.  In  the  early  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon  up  to  sunset,  the 
fish  bite  freely,  when  not  gorged  with 
riapuslika,  a small  fish  thrt  comes 
down  from  the  lake  in  shoals. 

Trout  are  to  be  found  below  the 
Falls  of  Imatra,  but  not  in  such  large 
quantities  as  above.  There  is,  how- 
ever, tolerably  good  salmon  fishing  to 
be  had  at  Wallin  Koski  and  Kiiri-Koski, 
below  the  Imatra  Falls.  (See  above.) 
The  upper  pool  is  better  perhaps 
than  the  pool  below,  for  it  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  river  which  the 
salmon  reach,  their  further  progress 
being  arrested  by  the  Imatra  cataract. 

Considerable  quantities  of  salmon 
are  caught  at  Ahola  village,  about 
7 V.  above  the  ferry  over  the  Yuoksa 
at  Jiiaskis,  and  at  a village  opposite  to 
Ahola,  called  EavMlia  (see  posting 
route  tu  Imatra).  June  and  July  are 
the  best  months  for  salmon  fisliing  in 
the  Yuoksa,  when  the  fish  are  running  1 
from  Lake  Ladoga.  The  post-station  ; 
at  Jiiaskis  may  be  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fisherman  who  is  not 
provided  with  a tent.  All  the  fishing 
in  this  part  of  the  country  has  to  be 
done  from  a boat.  But  few  of  the  na- 
tives understand  the  Kusdan  language, 
and  the  Englishman  will  have  to  con-  I 
verse  with  them  during  his  fishing  I 
excursions  through  the  medium  of  | 
the  vocabulary  attached  to  this  Hand-  | 
book,  in  which  he  will  find  most  of  the 
jrhrases  relative  to  fishing  that  he  is 
likely  to  require.  I 

On  the  Yuoksa  river  the  boatmen  | 
will  expect  4 to  5 marks  a day  for  their  I 
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services.  It  is  well,  likewise,  to  treat 
them  to  cheap  cigars  and  beer. 


2.  THE  KOUTES  TO  IMATRA  BY  THE  POST- 
ROAD. 

The  distance  from  Wiborg  to  Imatra 
by  the  shortest  post-road,  wliich  is  very 
good  and  in  parts  extremely  pictu- 
resque, is  59  V.  (40  m.).  Carrioles,  car- 
rying 2 people,  are  supplied  at  the 
posting  stat,  at  Wiborg,  but  travellers 
can  hire  a carriage  at  the  hotel  for  10 
or  15  Ks.  and  keep  it  while  making 
the  excursion.  In  the  latter  case  2 or  3 
horses  will  be  required  (yuZe  Posting). 
The  post-stats,  on  the  shorter  road 
are 

Jdppilu,  IG  V. 

Widika,  15  V. 

Kuurmaanp)o1ija,  14  v. 

Imatra,  14  v. 


The  longer,  but  still  prettier,  road 
turns  off  at  a short  distance  beyond 
Jappila  stat.  on  the  above  rto.  to 
Ilautanen  stat.,  14  v.  from  Jappila, 
on  a small  lake  surrounded  with  hills. 

The  scenery  becomes  very  ju’etty 
from  this  stat.,  and  the  road,  good 
throughout,  ascends  and  descends  some 
very  feteep  gradients.  The  Yuoksa 
will  be  reached  at 

Jduskis,  IG  V.,  where  the  r.  may  be 
crossed  on  a ferry.  The  post-i?tat.  is 
very  coinfortable,  but  fisherineii  in- 
tending to  make  it  their  head-quarters 
for  a time  must  bring  provisions  with 
them,  as  well  as  wine.  The  ch.  on  the 
opposite  side  is  a very  pretty  object. 
A long  stage  of  21  v.  on  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  r.  will  bring  the  traveller  to 
Imatra. 


There  is  also  a post-road  to  Imatra 
along  the  canal  by  way  of  Lauritscda 
and  louiseno,  but  the  distance  is  95  v., 
and  travellers  wishing  to  see  the  canal 
will  do  better  to  take  the  steamer  as 
far  as  liattijdrvi  (vide  Canal  lite.). 


KOUTE  G4. 

HELSINGFORS  TO  BORGI,  LOVISA,  FRED- 

rikshamn  and  wiborg. 

There  is  now  a rly.  between  Hel- 
singfors and  Borga,  and  the  route  may 
be  performed  by  steamer.  There  is  an 
excellent  and  very  picturesque  road 
along  the  coast  from  Helsingfors  to 
Wiborg.  Steamers  leave  Helsingfors 
twice  a day  for 

Borga  (Finn.  Porvoo),  55^  v.  (37  m.). 
from  Helsingfors  by  road.  Pop.  3500. 

Hotel : Societats-lius,  large  and  well 
kept ; Railway  Hotel,  close  to  the  stat., 
good. 

Bestaurants:  Cafe  Juseliusand  Cafe 
Lindberg. 

Borga,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
in  Finland  (having  been  founded  in 
134G),  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  Its 
ancient  Church,  built  in  1418,  will  bo 
seen  towering  above  the  houses  of  the 
town,  which  is  of  consielerable  histori- 
cal celebrity,  having  been  the  j^lace  of 
meeting  of  the  Diet  of  Finland  in  1809, 
which  was  openeel  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I. 

The  town  was  burned  down  Ity  the 
Russians  in  1590,  and  it  was  pillaged 
in  1741  by  Admiral  Apraxin,  after 
wliich  a fire  (in  17G0)  destroy  eel  more 
than  half  the  houses. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Swedish 
origin.  They  are  extremely  neat  and 
clean,  and  create  a very  favourable 
impression  on  the  traveller,  who  is 
recommended  to  invest  in  tlie  ciu  ious 
wooden  pipes  for  which  Borga  is 
celebrated. 
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The  distance  from  Borga  to  Lovisa, 
by  post-road,  which,  although  narrow, 
winding,  and  bordered  by  high  rocks, 
is  extremely  pretty,  is  44  v.  (30  m.\ 
The  stats,  are ; 

lllhij,  10  V. 

Forshy,  13  v. 

Ferno,  9 v.  There  is  a very  old  ch. 
here,  full  of  tombs,  armorial  bearings, 
and  ancient  horse-trappings. 

All  along  the  road  good  farms,  old 
houses,  and  churches  will  be  seen, 
marking  the  peace,  contentment,  and 
prosperity  of  the  old  Swedish  part  of 
Finland. 

Lovisa,  12  v.  Pop.  2300. 

Hotel : Societats-hus,  best. 

Founded  in  1745  and  called  after 
Louisa  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden.  It 
is  a very  quaint  little  town.  Its  new 
part  is  rather  pretty,  and  was  built 
after  a tire  that  took  place  in  1855. 
The  old  part  extends  along  the  har- 
bour, under  the  shelter  of  a bare, 
boulder-covered  hill.  The  yellow 
and  brown  wooden  houses  with  red- 
tiled  roofs,  and  the  wooden  quay, 
give  it  an  interesting  appearance, 
although  the  place  looks  as  if  it  were 
in  a state  of  stagnation,  its  small  red 
wooden  warehouses,  with  galleries 
running  round  them,  being  generally 
closed,  in  harmony  with  the  grassy 
streets.  One  of  its  streets  descends  to 
the  very  sea-shore,  while  others  are 
arranged  in  a kind  of  amphitheatre  on 
the  side  of  a hill. 

The  Church,  though  of  modern 
architecture,  is  very  tine.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Th.  Chiewitz,  a native 
architect  of  celebrity. 

The  Farh  is  very  pretty,  and  there 
is  a very  nice  little  water-cure  esta- 
blishment attached  to  it. 

Lovisa  was  once  a frontier  post 
of  the  Swedes,  but  its  importance 
ceased  when  the  provinces  with  which 
it  was  connected  were  ceded  to  Kussia. 
Some  remains  of  its  former  defences 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  Two  or  three 
massive  walls,  with  their  embrasures, 
even  now  almost  perfect,  seem  at  a 
distance  to  command  the  road  which 
approaches  the  town.  The  country 
beyond  this  is  wild  enough ; no  traces 


of  cultivation  can  be  discerned,  and  aS 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  it  is  one 
barren  heath,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  boulder-stones,  and  fir-trees  thinly 
scattered  among  the  heather.  The 
road,  however,  is  excellent,  hard,  and 
smooth,  and  full  of  picturesque  wind- 
ings ; and  the  traveller  will  be  hurled 
along  at  a rapid  pace. 

The  drive  between  Lovisa,  and  the 
next  station  is  very  beautiful,  and  hill 
and  vale  are  passed,  with  scarcely  time 
to  look  down  on  the  torrent  that  fbams 
and  boils  below  in  its  narrow  and 
rocky  bed,  as  the  traveller  dashes  over 
the  narrow  arch  that  spans  each  yawn- 
ing chasm. 

The  stats,  beyond  Lovisa  are : 

Ahorrfors,  16  v.  The  position  of  this 
village  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
on  the  road.  Approaching  it  from 
Lovisa,  there  is  a broad  stream  winding 
along  a valley,  immediately  beyond 
which  rises  a hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion ; its  sides  and  summit  are  covered 
with  red  cottages,  and  around  them  is 
a forest  with  its  giant  boulders  looking 
like  specks  on  a dark  green  mantle. 

Broby,  1 6 v.  Between  this  and  the 
next  station,  the  fortress  which  formerly 
marked  the  frontier  of  Sweden  (Kym- 
menegdrcl),  and  which  was  then  guarded 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  is  passed. 
Its  scarped  sides  and  ditches  still  re- 
main ; but  the  place  is,  in  other  re- 
spects, totally  neglected,  and  even  unin- 
habited. Shortly  after,  a turn  in  the 
road,  which,  alttiough  hilly,  is  good, 
will  bring  the  traveller  in  sight  of  a 
beautiful  waterfall  on  a branch  of  the 
river  Kymmene,  opposite  the  stat.  at 
Hogfors. 

The  salmon  fishing  is  very  good 
here,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Drujinin,  a 
Russian.  Fishermen  can  find  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  stop  at.  For 
fishing  on  Kymmene  vide  preceding 
Rte. 

Hogfors,  14  v.  The  next  stage  is 
long,  and  almost  the  whole  way  through 
one  unbroken  pine  forest,  the  trees 
coming  in  many  places  quite  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  road ; the  whole  country 
being  covered  with  stupendous  boulder- 
stones.  In  some  places  the  rock 
pierces  through  its  thin  covering  of 
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earth  and  vegetable  matter,  and  spreads 
its  liard  surface,  uncovered  by  shrub 
or  plant,  over  a space  of  many  square 
yards.  At  length  the  view  opens, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Fredriksliamn 
are  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  runs  some  miles  in- 
land, and  round  the  shores  of  which 
the  road  winds  its  way.  There  are 
important  iron  works  at  ITogfors. 

Fredrikshamn  (Finn.  HamincC), 
V.  Pop.  2600. 

Hotels:  Meyer’s  and  the  Posting 
House. 

This  curious  little  star-shaped  town 
is  surrounded  by  fortifications  con- 
structed on  Vauban’s  principle ; but, 
judging  from  the  neglected  aspect  of 
the  place,  Kussia  has  very  little  use 
for  them.  Originally  it  was  a place  of 
great  strength,  and  inaccessible  on  2 
sides ; the  approaches  are  covered  and 
protected  by  fieldworks  to  a considerable 
distance,  and  the  only  entrance  to  the 
town,  which  looks  as  deserted  as  the 
fortifications,  is  by  a narrow  passage 
winding  round  the  angle  of  a bastion, 
enfiladed  in  every  direction  by  the  works 
from  the  body  of  the  place.  The  Post- 
house  seems  to  have  escaped  the  general 
ruin,  being  one  of  the  best  on  the  road. 
Fredrikshamn  was,  in  former  days,  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince : a massive  tower,  constructed  in 
the  middle  of  a square,  overlooked  the 
whole  town,  and  from  this  every  street 
diverged  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel. 
It  was  in  this  tower,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1809,  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  by  which  Sweden 
surrendered  Finland  to  Kussia.  A fire 
consumed  the  tower  and  several  of  the 
streets  in  18-10. 

St.  Marys  Church  ’was  founded  in 
1656  as  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
The  Russian  ch.  was  built  in  1832. 

One  of  the  best  buildings  in  the 
town,  which  has  a considerable  trade 
in  timber,  is  the  Cadet  Academy.,  in 
which  young  Finlanders  are  prepaicd 
for  military  service.  A j)retty  garden 
is  attached  to  it,  and  its  Museums  and 
Collections  are  of  interest. 

The  small  citadel  of  Kymrnene  will 
be  seen  on  the  Gulf,  and  seaward  the 


large  island  of  Hogland.  The  latter 
consists  of  a mass  of  splendid  por- 
phyry. A naval  battle  w’as  fought  oif 
this  island  in  1788. 

[In  addition  to  a road  to  Davidstad 
stat.  on  the  Helsingfors  line  (48J  v.), 
there  is  a good  post-road  from  Fre- 
drikshanm  to  Uttis  stat.  on  the  same 
line.  On  the  latter  road  the  post 
stats,  are  : 

Liikala,  IS  v.  A little  beyond,  the 
village  and  ch.  of  Sip'pola,  on  a small 
lake,  will  be  passed.  Excellent  cheese 
is  made  on  the  Sippola  estate.  Tlie 
road  passes  here  through  a fine  and 
well  kept  estate.  A few  versts  to  the 
1.  of  Liikala  is  Anjala,  the  estate  of 
Prince  Menshikoif,  mentioned  in  pre- 
vious Rte.  Large  glass-bottle  works 
will  be  passed  before  reaching 
Uttis,  23  v.j 

Unless  in  search  of  sport  with  the 
rod,  travellers  will  prefer  taking  the 
steamer  to  Wiborg ; but  for  the  infor- 
mation of  anglers  we  subjoin  a list  of 
the  post-stats,  along  the  coast. 

Grdnvik,  16|  v.  Between  this  and 
the  next  stat.  there  is  a place  called 
Harjus,  on  a river  which  the  road 
crosses.  The  name  seems  to  indicate 
that  grayling  are  found  there. 

Pytterlaks,  17^  v.  Three  other  rivers 
are  passed  between  this  and 

Urpala,  15f  v.  Another  r.  running 
into  the  gulf  will  be  crossed  at 

SdkJcijurvi,  16f  v.  A road  runs  hence 
past  Sakkijarvi  ch.  to  Fulsa  stat.  on 
Helsingfors  line,  about  45  v.  There 
are  2 lakes  comniunicatiug  with  the 
gulf  between  this  and 
Nisa.hdis,  14  v.  Two  rivers  will  bo 
crossed  before  reaching 

Kiiskild,  14§  V.  Before  reaching  the 
rly.  a large  r.  will  be  passed  at  a place 
called  llietala.  From  hence  the  post- 
road runs  alongside  the  rly.  and  past 
Moio  Ficpos  (vide  Rte.  63)  to 

WinoitG,  15  V.  For  description  vide 
Rte.  63. 
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ROUTE  65. 

TORNEA  (HAAPARANDA)  TO  TLEIbORG. 

[Steamers  run  between  Stockholm 
and  Haaparanda  (Tornea)  every  2 or 
3 days.  Fare  about  35  rix  dollars. 
Haaparanda  may  also  be  readied  from 
Alten  in  Norway  by  post  and  in  boats. 
The  journey  will  occuiiy  10  days,  and 
the  cost  will  be  about  20Z.  There  are 
steamers  direct  to  Ulediorg  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  Helsingfors.] 

Tornea  (Finn.  Tornio).  Pop.  SOO. 

Hotel : Jechivargarden  (Post  Sta- 
tion), pretty  good  ; very  full  between 
15th  June  and  15th  July.  Salmon, 
trout,  and  venison  in  plenty,  also  very 
good  jam  of  the  mamura  berry. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  on  the  border  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  this  picturesque  little 
town  may  be  reached  overland  from 
Sweden,  or  in  summer  by  steamer  from 
one  of  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Sweden 
or  of  Finland.  It  was  founded  in 
1605,  and  until  its  annexation  to 
Russia,  in  1809,  carried  on  a very 
brisk  trade  with  Stockholm.  Its  thriv- 
ing state  in  those  days  gave  it  the 
title  of  “ Little  Stockholm and 
when  it  was  devastated  by  a fire  in 
1762,  the  ladies  of  the  Swedish  capital 
disposed  of  a large  part  of  their  jewel- 
lery in  order  to  rel)uild  the  church  and 
to  aid  the  sufiering  inhabitants,  on 
whom  they  depended  greatly  for  ex- 
cellent butter. 

The  Tornea  r.  divides  the  town 
of  Tornea,  with  its  red  houses  and 
pretty  red  church,  from  the  small 
Swedish  town  of  blaaparanda,  the 


most  conspicuous  building  in  which  is 
a school.  A bridge,  as  well  as  a road 
higher  up,  about  7 m.  in  length,  con- 
nect the  two  sister  towns.  On  the 
road,  m.  from  Tornea,  will  be  seen 
the  2 posts  that  mark  the  boundary 
between  Sweden  and  Russia.  There 
are  no  buildings  worthy  of  notice  in 
Tornea  beyond  the  2 chs.  (Lutheran 
and  Russian),  the  law  and  police 
courts,  and  an  elementary  school.  It 
is,  however,  an  interesting  place,  both 
in  winter  and  in  summer,  for  in  the 
former  season,  when  daylight  only 
lasts  3 hrs.,  it  is  visited  by  numbers 
of  Laplanders,  who  come  there  with 
their  swift  reindeer  and  small  sledges, 
to  scdl  reindeer  tongues,  hams,  and 
skins,  while  in  summer,  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd-2Ith  of  June,  n.s.,  it  is 
full  of  travellers  who  come  to  see  the 
sun  shining  at  midnight  over  the 
calm  and  clear  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  This  phenomenon  may  be 
partially  observed  between  the  9th 
June  and  9th  July,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  sun  only  becomes  a little  pale 
on  reaching  the  horizon,  from  which 
it  immediately  again  rises.  The  mos- 
quitoes are  somewhat  troublesome  at 
that  period,  but  travellers  can  to  a 
certain  extent  defend  themselves  by 
smoking  cigars  or  cigarettes. 

Near  Mt.  Aavasaksa  is  the  CTi.  of 
Alkula,  which  tourists  generally  visit. 

The  spot  fi  om  which  the  sun  is  best 
seen  is  3It.  Aavasaksa,  750  ft.  high, 
about  71  V.  N.,  on  the  Swedish  side  of 
the  r.,  and  horses,  carrioles,  and  other 
vehicles  can  be  obtained  at  Tornea 
or  Haaparanda. 

Large  parties  of  tourists  collect 
every  year  at  Haaparanda  on  St. 
John’s  day,  and  make  the  excursion 
together.  The  road  lies  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tornea,  and  is  very  pretty. 
The  last  5 or  6 v.  have  to  be  performed 
on  foot  or  in  a boat. 

Fishing  : There  is  very  good  salmon 
and  trout  fi.diing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tornea,  and  in  all  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  prin- 
cipal landed  proprietor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tornea  is  Mr.  Chechulin. 

Most  travellers  will  proceed  to 
Ule&borg  by  steamer,  but  for  the 
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benefit  of  those  who  may  select  the 
post-road  (156J  v.,  104  m.)  which  is 
most  skilfully  constructed  throughout, 
and  abounds  in  the  most  romantic 
scenery,  we  give  a list  of  the  post- 
stations : 


Niarvia 

15f  V. 

Torivinen  . . 

12^  „ 

Mar ostenmj alii  .. 

15  „ 

Buiikha 

Hestila 

„ 

Wuornas  . . 

18i  „ 

Piakkila  . . 

Itif  „ 

Saamio 

17^  „ 

Mestarinautjo  . . 

13  „ 

Seven  ferries  are 

crossed 

on  this 

road,  and  the  posting  occupies  about 
18  hrs. 

Uleaboeg  (Finn.  Oulii),  16J  v. 
Pop.  7000. 

Hotel : Machlin’s,  best ; Socictiits- 
hus,  pretty  good. 

Ilestaurants:  The  Club,  to  which 
strangers  can  be  admitted  by  a mem- 
ber ; Cafe  Stora ; and  Cafe'  Anstrum. 

This  is  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Uleaborg,  or  Finnish  Lap- 
land.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ulea,  a large  and  rapid  river 
flowing  out  of  lake  Ulea.  King  John 
III.,  in  1570,  built  a castle  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Ulea,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  lightning  in  1798,  and 
around  which  a village  sprang  up  that 
subsequently  became  an  important 
centre  of  trade  as  the  town  of  Ulea. 
Municipal  privileges  were  granted  to 
it  in  1005.  It  is,  imleed,  one  of  the 
principal  ports  in  Finland,  with  a 
good  deal  of  shipbuilding  and  a con- 
siderable trade  (principally  with  Eng- 
land) in  tar  and  deals.  On  an  island 
not  far  from  the  jetty  are  a sliip-build- 
ing  yard  and  tar  depot.  The  tjar- 
hof  sometimes  contains  up  to  1 00,000 
barrels  of  tar,  which  are  brought  dowm 
from  the  interior  by  the  river  Ulea  in 
peculiar  barges  made  of  the  thinnest 
boards,  which  bend  like  paper  when 
shooting  the  rapids,  but  which  are 
most  skilfully  managed  by  only  two 
men.  Clean  wide  streets  and  pretty 


- Uleaborg. 

houses  give  the  place  a neat  and  very 
prosperous  appearance.  Near  the  pier 
will  be  seen  a small  house  that  con- 
tains the  boat  which  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander I.  used  on  lake  Ulea.  The 
town  hospital,  with  a ward  for  luna- 
tics, is  situated  on  another  island,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a garden,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Uieaboig  resort  in 
summer.  The  park  is  called  after 
Bishop  Franzen,  the  Swedish  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Uleaborg.  A bridge 
connects  the  island  with  the  town. 
The  other  neighbouring  islands  are 
covered  with  the  villas  of  local  mer- 
chants. Travellers  will  be  shown  a 
balcony  or  platform  on  the  bank  of 
the  r.  from  which  a most  beautiful 
view  of  the  place  can  be  obtained. 
It  was  built  originally  for  Guotavus 
Adolphus  IV.,  in  1802,  wdien  that 
sovereign  made  a tour  in  Finland,  and 
it  was  used  a few  years  later  liy  Alex- 
ander I.  In  the  large  ch.,  Messenius, 
the  celebrated  Swedisli  historian,  was 
buried  in  1637.  The  twm  rows  of  trees 
around  it  form  an  agreeable  pro- 
menade. 

The  Esplanade  in  front  of  the  Society 
hotel  is  likewise  a charming  prome- 
nade. 

Small  steamers  run  frequently  to 
the  villas  and  the  cate  on  the  shores 
of  the  pretty  straits  of  Tappila.  The 
large  island  of  Carlo,  the  agricultural 
school  at  Koivilco,  the  glassworks  of 
Eyhy,  and  the  ironworks  at  llirva- 
I'oslii,  are  all  places  worth  seeing  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  raj)ids  (Meri-Koslci)  opposite 
the  town  are  very  fine.  A very  plea- 
sant excursion  m.iy  be  made  to  the 
IMyllyranta  Ironworks  on  lake  Ulea, 
IlUv.  (734  m.),  up  the  river,  whence 
the  traveller  may  reach  Kajana,  by 
crossing  the  lake  in  a steamer  (about 
80  V.),  or  rejoin  the  rood  to  Kuopio  and 
Joensuu.  {Vide  Bte.  67.) 
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EOUTE  66. 

ULEIbORG  to  HELSINGFORS,  VIA  BRAHE- 

STAD,  WASA,  BJORNEBORG,  AbO,  AND 

HAN  GO. 

The  maritime  towns  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  this  Ete.  a.re  generally- 
touched  at  on  the  voyage  from  Ulea- 
horg to  Helsingfors.  By  the  post-road, 
which  as  far  as  Bjurneborg  rims 
through  a flat  country  watered  by 
rapid  but  shallow  rivers,  the  distances 
between  the  principal  places  are  as 
follows : 

Bkahestad  (Finn.  Baahe),  84^  v. 
Pop.  3000. 

Hotel : The  Posting  House.  There 
is  a Restaurant  in  summer  close  to  the 
place  where  the  steamers  stop. 

This  town  was  founded  in  1649. 
There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  it.  Its 
shipjiing  is  very  considerable.  The 
wooden  Church  is  ancient,  and  the 
Townhall  is  a striking  object  from  the 
sea.  The  monument  in  front  of  the 
ch.  is  erected  to  Armand  Flemming,  a 
brave  warrior  of  1808.  A post-road 
runs  hence  to  Kajana,  past  lake  Ulea 
and  the  ’Amnia  waterfall  {ride  Ete.  67). 
The  stats,  at  this  part  of  the  road  are 
not  very  good.  Women  with  long  hair 
and  of  austere  virtue,  although  very 
bold  and  merry,  ofter  their  horses  at 
the  stats.,  and  act  as  drivers.  Very 
curious  shells  and  ]ietrifactions  may  be  [ 
jiicked  up  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  province  of  Uleaborg. 

Gamla  Karleby  (Finn.  KoJchola), 
139  V.  Pop.  2000. 

Hotel:  Societats  - bus  (the  Posting 
House). 


Restaurant : Barntregorden. 

This  is  an  active-looking  place,  and 
its  tarred  roofs  give  it  a curious  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  the  Finlanders  here 
have  black  hair,  whereas  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  the  general 
colour  is  light  brown  or  yellow.  A 
boat  action  took  place  here  in  1854, 
when  the  paddle-boat  of  the  “ Vul- 
ture ” drifted  on  shore  and  was  cap- 
tured. It  is  still  exhibited.  In  the 
Cemetery  is  a monument  erected  by  the 
inhabs.  to  the  memory  of  three  English 
seamen  who  were  killed  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

Jakobstad  (Finn.  Pietarsaari),  53  v. 
Pop.  2000. 

Hotel : Montin  (the  Posting  House). 

Founded  in  the  year  1653  by 
the  Countess  Ebba  de  la  Gardie, 
this  town  lies  at  a distance  of  8 v. 
from  the  main  post-road  between 
Wasa  and  Brahested.  In  1714  it  was 
burned  down  by  the  Eussians,  and  a 
fire  devastated  it  again  in  1835.  John 
Euneberg,  the  poet,  was  born  at  Jacob- 
stad  in  1804.  The  town  made  him  a 
present,  in  1851,  of  his  father’s  hut, 
which  is  situated  at  a distance  of  2 v. 
There  is  an  old  wooden  ch.  at  Jakob- 
stad ; but  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  sacred  edifices  in  Finland  may  be 
seen  in  the  parish  of  Pedersore,  J a v. 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  tmvn.  It 
dates  from  a.d.  1200.  To  its  thick 
granite  walls  are  attached  monumental 
records  of  tlie  14th  cent.  The  picture 
of  the  altar  was  painted  by  a Swedish 
arti.•^t  in  1705. 

Schauman' s Conservatories  are  among 
'the  sights  of  the  town. 

The  public  resort  to  a garden,  called 
Alholmen.  where  there  is  a Restaurant 
and  a bowling-alley. 

There  is  a good  amount  of  shipping 
at  Jakobstad,  the  port  being  about  2 m. 
distant  from  the  town,  the  approach  to 
[ which  from  the  sea  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque. 

Ny-Karleby  (Finn.  Joensuu),  21  v. 
Pop.  1000. 

Hotel : the  Posting  House. 

Tlio  houses  are  all  painted  reel,  and 
the  inhabitants  alj  \(eav  the  saPte 
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colour,  j^iving  the  town  a very  warm 
look.  It  was  founded  in  16i7,  and 
was,  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Oster- 
bothnia.  The  wooden  Church  was 
built  in  1707.  The  rapid  Lcqypo  r.  is 
spanned  within  the  town  by  a very 
high  bridge,  which  was  burned  din  ing 
the  war  of  1808,  and  reconstructed  in 
1817.  There  is  a Bestaurant  on  an 
island  called  Brunsholmen^  and  the 
villas  on  other  neighbouring  islands 
give  a great  charm  to  the  scenery. 

Nicolaistad  (Finn.  Vaasci),  (New 
Wasa),  87i  V.  Pop.  4,500. 

Hotel:  Ernest’s,  on  boulevard  ; rooms 
from  50  p.  to  4 m. 

Restaurants : Pavilion,  and  Sand- 
viken,  very  prettily  situated  a short 
distance  out  of  town. 

The  town  received  its  municipal 
privileges  in  1606,  but  it  only  occu- 
pies its  present  site  since  1854,  after  a 
fire  in  1852  which  completely  destroyed 
the  old  town,  which  stood  at  a distance 
of  7 V.,  near  the  harbour  of  Brando. 
The  ruins  of  a very  old  ch.,  which  was 
restored  and  enlarged  in  1653,  stand 
on  the  old  site,  where  may  also  be  seen 
the  old  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  only 
building  that  was  saved  from  the 
flames,  and  which  was  restored  after 
the  design  of  a peasant  and  converted 
in  1865  into  a ch.  for  tlie  parish  of 
Musta-Saari.  The  largest  altar-piece 
is  by  a Swedish  painter,  Sandberg, 
and  the  smaller  one  is  a copy  made  by 
a lady  of  a picture  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre.  This  ch.  which  has  a 
very  fine  organ,  is  surrounded  by  a 
pretty  park.  In  the  new  town,  the 
Russo- Greelc  Church.,  built  on  a fine 
square  which  commands  a splendid 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  Islands,  is  a 
striking  object.  The  Lutheran  Church, 
which  is  modern  Gothic,  was  conse- 
crated in  1869.  The  Residence,  con- 
taining government  offices,  the  bank, 
&c.,  is  a very  fine  building,  surrouudc(l 
by  trees,  and  with  a charming  view  of 
the  Wasa  archipelago.  Some  splendid 
sepulchral  monuments  may  be  seen  at 
Kapellbachen,  a short  distance  from 
the  site  of  the  old  town. 

The  Industrial  Museum,  in  which 


the  products  of  local  industry  are 
exhibited,  is  well  worthy  of  a visit. 
Small  keepsakes  may  be  purchased 
there,  illustrative  of  the  costumes,  &c., 
of  Osterbothnia. 

There  are-  a great  number  of  Schools 
at  Nicolaistad. 

The  p>tp6s  and  pipe  sticks  of  Wasa 
are  celebrated.  Very  superior  rye  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
used  as  seed  even  in  Kussia. 

Kkistinestad  (Finn.  E/s^MTia),  94f  v. 
Pop.  2500. 

Hotel : Fontell ; very  well  kept ; 
prices  moderate. 

Founded  1649.  Has  a good  li  ar- 
bour ; but  although  prettily  situated, 
its  streets  are  narrow,  and  its  general 
appearance  unattractive.  A rather 
fine  bridge,  built  in  1845,  connects  the 
town,  which  stands  on  a peninsula, 
with  the  mainland.  The  Townhall  is 
a good  building.  The  “ Nord  ” brew- 
ery supplies  excellent  beer.  The 
calic(>-tcorks  and  a tannery  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  industrial  esta- 
blishments. 

A small  steamer  maintains  commu- 
nication with  the  island  of  Hoyholmen, 
on  which  is  a Restaurant  frequented 
in  summer. 

As  the  national  costume  is  now  only 
wmrn  in  the  two  neighbouring  parishes, 
Kristiuestad  affords  much  to  interest 
the  traveller  on  a market  day. 

The  inhabs.  are  almost  wholly  em- 
ployed in  fishing. 

B.jouneboeg  (Finn.  Pool),  96j  v. 
Pop.  7000. 

Hotels : Otava  and  Konavalof ’s ; 
both  good. 

The  town  lies  at  tlic  mouth  of  the 
Kumo  r.,  which  is  full  of  salmon. 
The  municipal  privileges  of  Bjorne- 
borg  date  from  1558,  and  it  marks  the 
boundary  of  old  Osterbothnia,  a pro- 
vince which  extends  as  far  as  Tornca. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Arctopolis.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  extent  of 
its  present  trade  and  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  Bjornehorg  has  not  much  to 
attract  the  traveller  in  the  way  of 
handsome  or  ancient  buildings.  There 
is  a good  road  hence  to  Tamnier/ors 
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(vide  Ete.  70),  distant  126f  v.  The 
splendid  falls  on  the  Knmo  will  be 
seen  on  that  road. 

The  'pontoon  bridge  is  the  favourite 
promenade  of  the  inhabs.,  who  have 
only  one  Ck.,  built  in  1863. 

There  is  a good  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant at  Eofso,  the  port  of  Bjorn eborg, 
from  which  it  is  25  or  30  v.  distant. 
At  Vanliahijld^  the  site  of  the  old 
town  Ca.d.  1365),  the  tomb  and  bust 
of  Arvid  Kurk,  the  last  Catholic  bi- 
shop of  Finland,  are  preserved,  toge- 
ther with  a suit  of  armour  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  him.  The 
Ch.  of  Vanhakyla,  built  of  granite,  is 
very  ancient.  At  a distance  of  40  v. 
from  Bjorneborg  an  old  wooden  house, 
surrounded  since  1857  by  a stone  wall, 
is  shown  as  that  in  which  Bishop 
Henry  first  preached  the  Christian 
religion. 

Large  quantities  oi salmon  are  taken 
in  the  Kumo  r.,  on  the  estates  of 
Koivisto,  Annola,  and  Villiles.  The 
shipbuilding  yards  at  Luvia  are  of  in- 
terest. 

Eaumo,  60  V.  Pop.  3000. 

Hotel : The  Posting  House. 

Founded  in  1441,  but  not  remark- 
able, except  for  its  ancient  and  well- 
preserved  Churchy  and  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  little-known  lace  which  is 
made  by  its  inhabs.  The  Franciscan 
Monastery^  to  which  the  date  of  1287 
is  given,  was  closed,  together  with  the 
Collegium  Raumense^  in  1538,  when 
the  monkish  fraternity  was  expelled 
by  C4ustavus  I.  Wasa.  Miss  Frede- 
rica Bremer,  the  well-known  Swedish 
novel-writer,  was  born  at  Kautua — 
iron-woiks,  established  in  1681,  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Eura.  N.  of 
the  town  is  the  s})lendid  mansion  of 
Vujolii,  and  on  the  road  to  Abo  is  the 
estate  of  Kanl:as,  the  ancient  domain 
of  the  Horn  family,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Aminolfs.  The  man- 
sion, which  is  square  and  built  of 
stone,  dates  from  1415. 

Nystad  (Finn.  Uusi  - Kaiqmnld), 
56J  V.  Pop.  3500. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant : Pretty  good. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  roadsteads, 


at  the  lower  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  town  was  built 
in  1617,  but  has  scarcely  yet  recovered 
from  several  disastrous  fires.  Peace 
was  signed  here  in  1721  between 
Sweden  and  Eussia,  after  a war  that 
had  lasted  more  than  20  years.  The 
national  painter,  Eobert  Ekman,  and 
Bernard  Crussell,  a remarkable  com- 
poser of  music,  were  born  at  Nystad. 
The  old  Church  is  a well-preserved 
ruin.  The  new  Church  occupies  the 
best  site  in  the  town,  and  is  a hand- 
some Gothic  building,  with  altar-pieces 
by  Ekman,  and  with  one  of  the  excel- 
lent organs  for  which  the  town  is  cele- 
brated. There  are  two  public  gardens, 
from  one  of  which  a splendid  view  of 
the  sea  is  obtained. 

In  winter  the  post  is  carried  from 
Nystad  across  the  ice  to  Sweden,  and 
the  submarine  cable  connects  the 
Swedish  coast  with  the  Grand  Duchy 
by  way  of  the  Aland  islands. 

Abo*  (Finn.  Turku),  76  v.  Pop. 
20,000.  On  r.  Auiajoki. 

Hotel : Societats-hus,  on  the  quay ; 
a good  and  large  hotel,  with  table  d'hote 
at  2.50  p.  m. ; rooms  2 m.  to  3 m.  The 
Posting  House,  near  the  Quay,  has  also 
a tolerable  restaurant  ; prices  mode- 
rate. Hotel  Heilman,  in  Cathedral 
Sq. ; decent  rooms,  with  restaurant. 

Restaurants : Sampalinna,  or  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  close  to  where  the 
steamer  stops;  excellent  refreshments. 
A band  plays  there  two  and  three 
times  a week  in  summer. 

Music  is  also  performed  two  and 
three  times  a week  at  a good  Restau- 
rant opposite  the  statue  to  Prof. 
Porthan. 

The  Kuppis  Cafe-restaurant,  close  to 
St.  Henry’s  spring,  almost  within  the 
town,  is  likewise  very  good.  A garden 
and  a bowling-alley  are  attached  to  it. 

The  Park  Restaurant  (Parken)  is 
outside  the  town  on  the  Tavastehus 
road. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  restaurant 
on  the  pretty  island  of  Runsala,  with  a 
fine  park  and  charming  walks.  A band 

* A rly.  is  in  construction  between  Abo  and 
Helsinglbrs  via  Tavastebvis,  and  will  probably 
be  open  in  1875, 
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plays  there  on  Sundays.  Travellers 
should  not  fail  to  visit  this  beautiful 
spot,  which  is  covered  with  villas. 
Steamers  run  to  the  island  every  hour, 
but  it  is  also  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a fine  bridge.  Eunsala  was 
once  a royal  domain,  and  it  only  be- 
came the  property  of  the  town  in  1845. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is 
about  6 m.  in  length,  is  the  spring  of 
the  poet  Chorc'em,  with  the  inscription 
“ Fons  Choraie  Phfebei  perennis.”  It 
is  here  that  he  wrote  a charming  poem 
called  “ Thunder.”  At  a short  dis- 
tance from  Eunsala  is  another  Cafe, 
“ Bocliholmenf^  likewise  on  an  island. 

Vehicles:  The  drojky  fares  are  80 p. 
per  course,  or  IJ  m.  per  hour.  Drive 
to  Eunsala  and^  back,  2 m.  Double 
fares  at  night. 

On  arriving  otf  the  Aurajoki  large 
vessels  remain  there  and  discharge 
their  cargoes.  Tlie  steamer,  drawing 
but  little  water,  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  town.  On  the  hill  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  which  is  defended 
by  the  fort  of  Abohus,  now  a prison, 
is  the  village  of  Bochholm,  with  its  red 
painted  houses,  principally  inhabited 
by  tradesmen  and  fishermen. 

The  first  view  of  Abo  (pronounced 
Obo)  is  fine : its  old  castle  stands  on 
an  eminence  with  the  remnant  of  its 
massive  tower,  while  on  the  heijzht  to 
the  rt.,  beyond,  is  seen  the  far-famed 
Observatory,  now  used  as  a navigation 
Sj3hool.  Entering  the  river  on  which 
Abo  is  built,  the  steamer  anchors  near 
the  hotel,  and  the  deck  is  soon  crowded 
with  Customs’  Officers,  by  whom  the 
luggage  of  the  passengers  is  searched. 
Passports  are  likewise  examined  when 
the  steamer  casts  anchor. 

The  streets  of  Abo  appear  at  first 
enormously  wide;  but  tlie  low  style 
of  building  in  wood  almost  universal 
in  this  town,  and  the  number  of  sites 
unoccupied  by  houses,  joined  to  the 
solitary  appearance  of  its  almost  de- 
serted thoroughfares,  give  an  air  of 
desolation  to  the  whole  place.  The 
glory  of  Abo  has  indeed  departed.  It  : 
had  once  a flourishing  port  and  a well- 
attended  university — its  trade  is  now 
inconsiderable,  and  its  university  is 
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removed  to  Helsingfors,  the  modern 
capital  of  Finland.  A destructive  fire 
in  1827 — the  last  of  a long  series  of 
conflagrations  and  the  ravages  of  which 
are  not  fully  repaired — gave  a final 
blow  to  its  already  sinking  fortunes. 
The  fire  of  1827  consumed  nearly 
the  whole  city,  including  the  uni- 
versity and  its  valuable  library,  and- 
other  public  buildings.  It  raged 
for  two  whole  days,  and  was  not  ex- 
tinguished until  786  houses,  out  of 
IlUO,  were  a mass  of  blackened  ruins. 
When  the  town  was  rebuilt,  the  public 
edifices,  as  well  as  the  houses,  were 
placed  at  a considerable  distance  from 
each  other. 

Abo  is  the  most  ancient  city  in  Fin- 
land, for  its  history,  which  is  indeed 
that  of  Finland  itself,  commences  with 
the  reign  of  Eric  the  f^aint,  that  is 
to  say,  from  1157-1160,  the  period 
at  which  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  wild  and  cold  region. 
The  monuments  of  that  history  (for 
the  details  of  which  vide  the  ‘His- 
torical Notice  ’)  are  the  Casile  and 
Cathedral  of  Abo. 

The  Castle  was  built  in  1157,  and 
after  having  been  the  scene  of  much 
royal  splendour  and  revelry  in  the 
days  of  Gustavus  AVasa,  Eric  XIV., 
and  John  III.,  the  old  pile  was  de- 
stroyed by  a conflagration  in  1614, 
during  the  visit  of  Gustavus  II.,  Adol- 
phus, when  the  royal  kitchen  took  fire. 
Duke  John,  the  brother  of  Eric  XIV., 
was  imprisoned  for  4 years  in  this 
castle,  after  having  been  found  guilty 
by  the  States  General  of  Sweden  of 
conspiring  to  declare  the  independence 
of  Finland,  which  had  been  created  a 
Duchy  on  the  death  of  Gustavus  I. 
The  Duke  had  moreover  secretly  as- 
sisted his  father-in-law,  the  King  of 
Poland,  in  his  war  with  Sweden.  On 
recovering,  however,  his  liberty  (1567) 
Duke  John,  in  his  turn,  dethroned  his 
brother  Eric,  and  kept  him  a prisoner 
at  Gripsholm,  in  Sweden,  until  his 
death  by  poison  in  1577.  A small 
dungeon  is  shown  in  the  castle  at  Abo 
I as  that  in  which  Duke  John  was  con- 
fined. 

That  portion  of  the  edifice,  which  is 
still  in  a state  of  preservation,  is  used 
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as  a storehouse  and  a prison.  There 
is  also  a chapel  within  it,  which  will 
be  readily  shown  by  its  obliging  pas- 
tor, Mr,  Lindeman,  who  has  written  a 
history  of  the  castle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  to  interest  the  travel- 
ler within  its  walls. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Henry  (St. 
HenriJds  Domhyrlmn),  founded  in 
1300,  is  also  highly  interesting,  not 
however  on  account  of  its  external 
appearance,  which  is  rude  and  heavy, 
but  for  the  architectural  structure  of 
its  interior,  which  is  of  three  epochs. 
It  is  more  particularly  worthy  of 
interest  from  its  having  been  the  cradle 
of  Christianity  in  Finland — here  the 
first  episcopal  chair  was  instituted, 
and  for  centuries  the  first  families 
were  buried.  The  vaults  of  the 
chapels  are  filled  with  their  remains, 
and  some  of  the  monuments  are  not 
unworthy  of  attention.  On  one  of 
them  is  an  epitaph  to  Catherina  Mans- 
dotter,  a girl  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people  by  Eric  XIV.,  and  who, 
after  having  worn  the  Swedish  diadem 
returned  to  Finland  and  died  in 
obscurity,  while  her  royal  husband 
ended  his  days  in  a prison.  There  is 
a good  window  of  stained  glass  in  the 
Horn  chapel  which  contains  her  gra- 
nite tomb.  It  was  presented  by  -V. 
Svertchkof,  a painter  born  at  Abo,  and 
and  its  subject  is  Queen  Catherina 
leaving  her  glory  and  grandeur,  which 
she  bequeathes  to  Sweden,  and  de- 
scending the  steps  of  the  throne,  with 
her  hand  affectionately  placed  on  the 
shoulder  of  a page  who  typifies  Fin- 
land, the  other  page,  of  whom  she  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  leave,  representing 
Sweden.  Another  stained  window  by 
the  same  artist  represents  Gustavus  II. 
Adolphus,  at  the  deathbed  of  Marshal 
Horn.  In  the  Tott  chapel  are  two 
statutes  in  white  marble,  the  size  of 
life,  standing  on  a sarcophagus,  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  black  marble; 
these  are  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
Ake  Tott,  grandson  of  Eric  XIV.,  and 
his  wife  Christina.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  had  a wish  to  perpetuate  her 
admiration  for  a handsome  toilette,  for 
she  is  decked  out  with  necklace  and 
bracelets  as  if  for  a wedding.  This 
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monument  was  erected  in  1688.  In 
another  chapel  is  the  monument  of 
Torsten  Stalhandske,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals and  heroes  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  and  who  died  in  1644.  His  wife 
is  also  buried  here. 

In  the  Corpus  Cliristi  Chapel  is  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Magnus  Tavast.  On 
the  fine  wrought-iron  work  of  the 
screen  may  still  be  read  the  inscrip- 
tion: “Anno  Mccxxv.  Magnus  Olai 
e.  pus  fecit  h.  opus  Help  Maria.” 
Here  also  is  a monument  to  Colonel 
Cockburn,  a Scotchman,  who  served  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  XII.,  and  who 
died  at  Abo  in  1621.  Members  of  the 
Horn  and  Fincke  families  are  likewise 
buried  here.  Near  to  this  chapel  is 
that  in  which  the  Bishops  Gazelius, 
father  and  son,  and  Count  Wittemberg, 
are  buried  (17th  cent.).  The  vaults 
below  are  full  of  the  coffins  of  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  families  in  Fin- 
land. Many  of  the  bodies  may  be 
seen  in  the  condition  of  mummies. 

The  Cath.  contains  several  frescoes 
by  Ekman,  a Finlander,  representing 
the  conversion  of  the  Finlanders  to 
Christianity.  On  the  top  of  the  gra- 
nite steps  which  lead  up  to  the  cath. 
is  an  old  rusty  ring,  to  which  of- 
fenders used  to  be  attached  and  made 
to  do  penance. 

The  fire  of  1827  completely  gutted 
this  cath.,  and  not  only  were  the  altar 
and  organ  destroyed,  but  even  the  bells 
were  melted  by  the  devouring  element. 
Subscriptions  have  restored  it,  and 
a patriotic  Finlander,  a baker  by  trade, 
who  had  amassed  about  2500Z.  in  his 
business,  and  who  had  no  near  rela- 
tive, left  that  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
an  organ.  Effect  was  given  to  his 
wishes,  and  an  organ  of  5000  pipes, 
the  largest  in  the  North,  now  raises  its 
decorated  and  painted  head  nearly  to 
the  roof  of  the  building.  The  greater 
part  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  treasures 
of  the  cath.  have  either  perished  in  the 
flames  or  been  removed  to  Sweden,  in 
order  to  avoid  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kussians.  The  bones  of 
St.  Henry,  the  most  precious  of*  its 
relics,  were  carried  away  by  Prince 
Golitzin  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1714. 

St.  Mary's  Ch.,  on  the  N.  side  of 
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tlie  Aura,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
churches  in  Finland,  liaving,  it  is  sup- 
posed, been  erected  in  the  year  1161. 
It  ranked  as  a cath.  until  a.d.  1300, 
when  its  relics  and  other  treasures 
were  transported  to  the  Cath.  of  St. 
Henry.  The  architecture  of  this  ch. 
is  remarkable,  and  the  stonework  is  in 
good  preservation. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  r.,  is  not  equally  an- 
cient. It  was  formerly  a chapel  at- 
tached to  a Franciscan  monastery. 

The  Greek  Ch.,  in  St.  Nicholas.  Sq., 
is  very  prettily  decorated  inside.  The 
pictures  are  by  Godenhjelm,  a Finnish 
artist. 

The  Residence,  opposite  the  Cath. 
and  containing  government  offices,  &c., 
was  originally  built  by  Gustav  us  IV. 
Adolphus,  for  the  university.  Its 
great  hall  is  adorned  with  handsome 
granite  columns  and  with  six  haut- 
reliefs  executed  by  Kaimberg,  a Swed- 
ish sculptor.  The  first  represents 
Vainembinen,  a native  mythological 
poet ; the  second.  Bishop  Henry  bap- 
tizing the  Finns;  the  third.  Count 
Brahe  and  Bishop  Eotovius  concerting 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  in 
Finland ; the  fourth,  to  the  rt..  Axel 
Oxenstierna  presenting  to  Queen 
Cliristina  for  signature  a decree  for 
the  foundation  of  an  academy ; the 
fifth,  to  the  rt.,  Gustavus  IV.  and  his 
consort  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
edifice  in  1802,  in  the  presence  of 
Prince  William  Frederick  of  England 
and  the  Swedish  court,  the  Rector  and 
Prof.  Hellenius  offering  the  cement  to 
the  Queen  who  gives  the  trowel  to  the 
English  Prince  ; the  sixth  and  last,  to 
the  rt.,  represents  the  four  faculties  of 
the  academy.  Concerts  are  occasion- 
ally given  in  this  fine  hall. 

The  Theatre  is  open  principally  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

A statue  of  Prof.  Porthan  stands  on 
the  Bmdevard,  near  the  cathedral. 
There  is  also  a granite  tombstone  over 
his  grave  in  the  cli.-yard. 

In  the  Botanical  Garden,  j>ast  the 
Observatory,  is  a mineral  ivaters  esta- 
hlishment,  where  musical  entertain- 
ments are  given  in  the  evening 


Excursions. — In  addition  to  a visit  to 
Runsala  ( described  under  “ Restau- 
rants ”),  the  traveller  is  recommended 
to  drive  to  the  old  ch.  at  Nousis,  6 or 
7 m.  from  Abo,  where  there  is  an  altar- 
tomb,  with  brass  plates,  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Henry,  apparently  Flemish,  and 
executed  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cent. 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  the  saint  are 
represented  on  the  sides  of  this  tomb. 
He  was  assassinated  on  lake  Kjulo, 
by  Lain,  a peasant. 

A charming  trip  may  be  made  in 
one  day  by  steamer  to  Salo  and  back, 
through  the  archipelago  of  islands 
that  shut  Abo  out  from  the  sea.  Many 
beautiful  estates  will  be  passed,  and 
an  island  called  Eenvarholmen,  with 
which  a legend  of  brigands  is  con- 
nected. The  banks  of  the  r.  are  not 
very  elevated,  but  they  are  rich  iii 
verdure.  The  old  Castle  of  Qvidia, 
now  used  as  a granary,  stands  on  one 
of  tjie  largest  domains  in  the  province 
of  Abo,  formerly  belonging  to  the  il- 
lustrious Fleming  family.  In  the  ch. 
of  Pargas,  beyond,  are  many  old  monu- 
ments. A large  lake,  called  Pemar, 
will  be  passed,  and  further  on  the 
estate  of  Sando,  near  which  a naval 
battle  was  fought  in  1806.  To  the  left 
of  this  is  the  fine  Castle  of  Karuna. 
After  passing  some  ironworks,  the 
steamer  will  reach  the  old  castle  of 
Wuorentaka,  the  estates  of  Wiurila 
and  Ominne,  the  historical  seats  of  the 
great  Armfelt  family,  and  lastly  the 
hamlet  of  Salo.  The  Mansion  of 
Ominne  will  repay  a visit.  It  contains 
some  fine  pictures  by  Angelica  Kauf- 
man and  by  Breda,  and  the  library  of 
Baron  G.  M.  Armfelt,  the  favourite 
of  King  Gustavus  III.,  is  of  interest. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Kusto 
may  also  be  made  the  object  of  an  ex- 
cursion by  steamer.  Bishop  Magnus 
resided  in  it,  a.d.  1295,  and  it  was  at- 
tacked and  fired  by  a Novgorod ian 
lleet  in  1318.  Bishop  Magnus  II.  re- 
built it,  and  added  to  its  fortifications 
in  1431.  After  having  been  once  more 
l)urnt  down  and  again  rebuilt,  it  was 
inhabited  by  Bishop  John  IV.,  and 
lastly  by  Bishop  Arvid  Kurk,  wlio  was 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  Finland  while 
escaping  to  Sweden.  The  castle  was 
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destroyed  later  by  a royal  ordinance, 
and  there  is  consequently  but  little  of 
it  left.  The  environs  are,  however, 
very  beautiful. 

Four  steamers  run  during  the  week 
to  Nadendal,  a small  but  fashionable 
watering  place,  where  there  are  two 
hotels,  a restaurant,  and  other  places 
of  entertainment.  It  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  for  its  gingerbread  cakes. 
This  town  was  originally  built  around 
a famous  convent  of  Brigittine  nuns, 
and  it  also  once  boasted  of  an  episco- 
pal palace.  In  the  Ch.,  which  has 
been  restored,  many  relics  of  the  past 
are  shown.  The  scenery  is  very  pretty. 
This  excursion,  like  the  others,  may  be 
made  in  one  day. 


In  about  7 hrs.  from  Abo  the  steamer 
reaches 

Hango.  (For  rly.  to  Helsingfors 
and  St.  Petersburg  vide  Kte.  62.)  The 
voyage  is  charming,  among  a suc- 
cession of  rocky  islands,  prettily 
wooded.  The  white  marks  on  the 
rocks  indicate  the  channel,  which  is 
otherwise  pointed  out  by  broomsticks. 

Travellers  preferring  to  remain  on 
board  the  steamer,  instead  of  landing 
at  Hango,  will  in  about  8 hrs.  more 
arrive  at 

Helsingfors.  ( Vide  Rte.  63.) 


BOUTE  67. 

ULEABORG  TO  KUOPIO. 

The  direct  distance  from  Uleaborg 
to  Kuopio  is  300  v.  (200  m.).  The 
scenery  is  very  fine,  but  there  is  no 
object  of  interest  on  the  road  until  the 
traveller  reaches 

Idensalmi  {Wirtd),  at  the  junction  of 
the  road  to  Kajana  (81^  v.),  and  90  v. 
(60  m.)  from  Kuopio.  The  Posting 
House  is  a tolerable  hotel.  A great 
battle  was  fought  here  in  1803  between 
the  Russians  and  Swedes,  and  an  im- 
mense obelisk  on  the  shore  of  lake  “ I*’ 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Russian  ge- 
neral, Prince  Dolgorouky,  was  killed. 

Small  steamers  run  twice  a week 
on  1.  Onldvesi  and  1.  Kalavesi  (to  be 
joined  by  a canal)  between  Idensalms 
and  Kuopio,  but  the  principal  stats, 
on  the  post- road  are  : 

Myhlceld,  30|  v. 

Kasurila,  39^  v. 

Kuopio,  20  v.  Pop.  5600. 

Hotel:  Holmberg. 

Situated  on  the  shore  of  1.  Kalaa- 
west  and  founded  in  1776,  Kuopio  is  a 
large  but  uninteresting  town,  with 
wide  streets  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  are  of  wood  and  painted  dull 
red  or  ochre  yellow.  There  is  a large 
barn-like  church  of  stone  covered  with 
whitewash.  It  is  very  bare  inside. 
On  one  side  of  the  square  in  front  of 
the  ch.  is  a public  garden.  There  is 
also  a pretty  park  on  an  island  of 
lake  Wdppild  Niemi.  A fine  view 
will  be  obtained  from  the  Obser- 
vatory on  Fnjo  hill,  4 v.  from  the 
town.  The  woman  who  has  charge  of 
it  will  unlock  the  door  and  supply  a 
telescope.  There  are  a great  many 
saw-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kuopio,  the  trade  in  lumber  being: 
very  considerable.  The  horses  of  this 
district  are  highly  prized  throughout 
Finland. 
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A great  fair  is  held  here  annually 
on  the  15th  January. 

Fulling.  Salmon  are  occasionally 
caught  at  Kuopio,  and  the  trolling 
for  pike  and  perch  is  particularly 
good. 

There  is  communication  by  steamer 
between  Kuopio  and  Wiborg,  by  way 
of  lake  Saima  (vide  next  Kte.) 


[The  above  is  the  direct  post  route 
to  Kuopio,  but  a detour  may  be  made 
by  way  of 

K A JANA,  191  V.  from  Uleaborg. 
Pop.  700. 

Hotel : The  Posting  House ; very 
fairly  kept. 

Founded  in  1650,  Kajana  is  the 
chief  town  of  a district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Uleaborg,  at  the  mouth  of 
a river  which  bears  the  same  name, 
and  near  the  large  Ulea  lake  and  two 
celebrated  waterfalls.  It  lies  almost 
half-way  between  the  borders  of  the 
province  of  Archangel  and  the  White 
Sea.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a 
desert  region,  without  roads,  and 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the 
forests,  hills,  morasses,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  which  indeed  form  the  principal 
geographical  features  of  the  whole  of 
the  districts  around  Kajana.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  high  and  pic- 
turesque, and  the  noise  of  the  two 
waterfalls  opposite  the  town  is  quite 
deafening.  The  r.  Kaj ana-elf  tlows 
dut  of  a small  lake  (lortane-jarve')  and 
along  its  course  of  100  m.  spreads  out 
into  numerous  lakes  which  are  all  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills.  After  leaving 
lake  Nuas-jarie,  it  forms  two  splendid 
but  dangerous  rapids  : the  Kaivu- 
Koslii  rapids,  with  a fall  of  15  ft.  and 
the  Ammd  falls,  with  a height  of  18 
ft.  These  are,  however,  avoided  by 
boats  coming  down  the  river,  for  the 
^convenience  of  which  locks  have  been 
Constructed.  The  Amma  falls  are 
very  fine.  An  island  in  the  centre,  on 
which  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kajana 
are  extant,  gives  beauty  to  a landscape 
which  opens  out  at  some  distance  from 

Itussia. — 1875. 


Ule&  lake.  The  historian  John  Mes- 
senius  was  kept  a prisoner  in  this 
castle  for  20  years  (1620).  The  chair 
on  which  he  sat  when  he  wrote  bis 
history  of  Finland  is  still  shown 
Elias  Lonnrot  practised  as  a physician 
at  Kajana,  and  there  collected  the  na- 
tional epic  poems  or  the  “ Kalevala.” 

Near  the  falls  are  some  large  iron- 
works belonging  to  an  English  com- 
pany whose  offices  are  at  Uleaborg. 
The  Koivu-koski  rapids  above  the 
Amma  falls  likewise  terminate  in  a 
waterfall,  which,  from  the  mass  of 
roaring  and  seething  water,  and  the 
force  of  the  stream,  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  falls  of  Imatra.  A.  strong  and 
pretty  bridge  spans  the  Amma  falls, 
and  connects  the  road  between  Kajana 
and  Paldamo,  distant  about  7 m.  from 
Kajana.  The  latter  place  attracts 
many  native  sightseers,  who  come  to 
look  at  the  stable  in  which  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  dined  in  1809,  and 
at  the  saddle  stufl’ed  wdth  hay.  on  which 
the  emperor  rode  15  m.  in  rope  stirrups. 
A small  deal  bedstead  which  is  also 
kept  there,  has  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  Alexander  I.  slept  upon  it 
on  the  29th  August,  1819,  at  the  village 
of  Mainiia. 

From  Kajana  the  distance  to  Wirta 
(see  above)  is  78|  v.J 


ROUTE  68. 

WIBOUG  TO  NYSLOTT  AND  KUOPIO  ON 
LAKE  SAIMA,  AND  THENCE  TO  SOKDA- 
YALA  (SERDOBOL)  ON  LAKE  LADOGA. 

There  are  steamers  twice  a week 
between  Wiborg  and  Kuopio.  Tra- 
vellers may  join  them  at  Lauritsala, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saitua  canal.  The 
fare  is  26  m.  The  scenery  on  lake 
Saima,  which  is  full  of  islands  (vide 
z 
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Ete.  63),  is  most  exquisite,  and  the 
trip  will  he  found  in  every  way  enjoy- 
able. In  about  10  hrs.  from  Laurit- 
sala  the  steamer  will  arrive  at 

Nyslott.  (Finn.  Savonlinna.)  Pop. 

1000. 

Hotel : Societets-hus,  well  kept  by  a 
German. 

Nyslott  is  a small  village  rather 
than  a town,  but  being  situated  on 
a promontory,  in  the  narrow  strait 
between  the  two  principal  basins  of 
the  Saima,  it  attracts  many  visitors, 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  views 
which  open  out  in  every  direction. 
Opposite  Nyslott,  and  covering  the 
whole  of  a small  island,  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  and  picturesque  stone  castle, 
built  in  1475.  The  shot-marks  on  the 
old  walls,  which  are  also  in  some  parts 
studded  with  cannon  balls,  tell  of  its 
former  importance.  Nyslott  was  ceded 
to  Eussia  by  the  treaty  of  Abo.  In 
1788  the  castle  was  blockaded,  but  not 
taken,  by  the  iSwedes.  Many  of  the 
outer  works,  of  which  the  ruins  will  be 
seen,  were  constructed  by  Suvoroff,  in 
his  expectation  of  a war  with  Swerlen. 
The  two  principal  towers  of  the  castle 
are  severally  called  “Kirch”  and 
“ Kocli,”  and  the  former  was  frequently 
used  as  a state  prison.  Skeletons,  with 
chains  attached  to  them,  were  some 
years  ago  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
walls,  proving  that  prisoners  must 
have  been  immured  there. 

The  scenery  all  the  way  between 
Nyslott  and  Kuopio  is  very  pretty, 
and  the  voyage  is  performed  in  12  hrs. 
The  table  on  board  the  steamer  is 
pretty  good,  and  the  prices  small. 
Two  cauals,  with  locks,  connect  the 
several  basins  of  the  Saima  lake 
sj^stem.  Near  Ta/poZa,  where  the 
canal  has  two  locks,  are  the  iron- 
works of  Warliaus. 

In  Permvessi  lake,  near  Nyslott,  a 
great  variety  of  trout  and  very  fine 
salmon  are  caught  in  nets. 

At  a distance  of  5 v.  W.  of  Nyslott, 
by  a pretty  road,  is  the  parish  ch.  of 
Saimwge,  of  unpainted  wood,  in  the 
eld  Finnish  style,  with  a detached 
belfjy,  shingled  also  in  patterns,  and 
built  in  1783. 


[Steamers  run  from  Nyslott  to  St. 
Michel,  a very  pretty  town,  and  the 
distance  thence  by  road  to  Heinola, 
where  there  is  good  trout-fishing,  is 
103  V.] 

[Steamers  leave  Nyslott  twice  a 
week  for 

JoEXSUu,  40  V.  distant.  Pop.  900. 
They  pass  through  a small  canal  at 
Oravi,  where  there  are  some  iron- 
works belonging  to  Mr.  Putilotf.  The 
director  speaks  German,  and  is  very 
courteous  to  travellers.  Salmon,  perch, 
pike,  sudak  (perch-pike),  &c.,  are 
caught  here.  There  is  also  very  good 
shooting : bears,  wolves,  hares,  and 
game  of  every  kind. 

The  lake  on  which  Joensuu  (an  in- 
significant town)  stands  is  called  Eno- 
icesi.'] 

Crossing  the  lake  from  Nyslott  in  a 
ferry,  the  traveller  will  post  to 

Tuumisaari,  25  v.,  along  a beau- 
tiful road. 

At  a distance  of  1 v.  from  this  stat., 
the  road  runs  over  the  Pungaharju 
(lit.  hog’s  back),  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  Finland.  It  forms  a park, 
on  a long  narrow  ridge,  about  4 m. 
long,  extending  across  the  lake,  with 
both  sides  perfectly  symmetrical. 
The  views  through  the  vistas  cut  in 
the  woods  are  wonderfully  beautiful. 
There  are  good  paths  and  seats  through 
the  park.  The  lake  below  is  very 
clear,  with  a white  sandy  bottom,  well 
adapted  to  bathing.  From  Nyslott 
the  distance  is  147j  v.  to 

SoEDAVALA  (Serdobol),  on  lake 
Ladoga.  Pop.  600. 

This  is  a very  picturesque  little 
town,  founded  in  1640.  The  country 
all  the  way  from  Nyslott  is  covered 
with  rocks  and  woods,  and  is  very 
lovely.  The  granite  of  Serdobol  has 
been  used  in  all  the  principal  build- 
ings and  monuments  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  quarries  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  travellers  will  see  a huge 
granite  basin  (8  v.  from  the  town), 
which  once  contained  the  waters  of  a 
lake. 
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Not  far  also  from  the  town,  on  the 
shore  of  lake  Ladoga,  is  the  line  estate 
of  Kronoborg,  belonging  to  Count  Kus- 
helelf-Bezborodko,  but  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Woronzolf  family. 

From  Serdobol  small  steamers  run 
twice  a week  to  Imbilaks,  Pitkaranda 
(copper  works),  and  Salmis,  on  E. 
shore  of  Lake  Ladoga.  The  scenery 
is  throughout  magnificent. 

There  is  a considerable  trade  be- 
tween Serdobol  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  steamers  ply  regularly  between 
the  two  places.  An  excursion  to  the 
Monastery  of  Waalam  ( Valamo)  may 
be  made  on  the  way  back  to  St. 
Petersburg  (vide  Kte.  1). 

[There  is  another  road  from  Nyslott 
to  lake  Ladoga,  terminating  at 

Kexholm  (Finn.  Kdkisahni),  158  v. 
Pop.  1200. 

This  very  insignificant  town  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vuoksa  river,  which, 
as  at  its  upper  course  (vide  Imatra), 
rushes  wildly  over  rocks,  and  forms 
some  splendid  rajnds  before  falling 
into  lake  Latloga.  By  these  mouths 
salmon  ascend  from  the  Baltic  after 
passing  the  Neva,  where  they  are 
largely  netted. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  fortress  of 
Kexholm  stand  on  an  island,  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a bridge. 
The  gate  o])posite  the  bridge  is  still 
adorned  with  military  trophies  taken 
from  the  Swedes.  The  two  daughters 
of  the  rebel  Pugatchef  were  confined 
imthe  castle  until  their  death  at  a very 
advanced  age. 

The  St.  Petersburg  steamers  touch 
at  Kexholm,  from  whence  the  Mona- 
stery of  Valamo  (distant  100  v.),  or  the 
island  and  monastery  oi  Konevets  (dis- 
tant about  30  V.),  may  also  be  visited 
(vide  Bte.  1). 

Both  these  monasteries  are  described 
in  Sect.  I.  Pde.  1,  but  the  following 
particulars  may  here  be  added. 

In  the  eemetery  at  Valamo  is  a 
tomljstone  over  the  grave  of  Magnus, 
king  of  Sweden.  An  iu.scription  states 
that  having  made  war  in  1371  against 
Ilussia,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  oath  not 
to  do  so,  his  whole  fleet  was  lost  in  a 


tempest  on  lake  Ladoga.  The  king 
was  rescued  by  the  monks  of  Valamo, 
and,  after  stopping  three  days  at  the 
monastery,  was  converted,  and  took 
the  cowl  under  the  name  of  Gregory. 
The  Swedish  Chronicles,  however, 
state  that  the  same  monarch  died  in 
Norway.  St.  Andrew  is  also  supposed 
to  have  visited  Valamo. 

Shooting  is  forbidden  on  the  island, 
although  game  abounds.  Fishing  is 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  monks. 

On  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul’s  day 
(29th  June)  crowds  of  pilgrims  flock 
to  the  monastery,  and  extra  steamers 
are  run  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Kussian  monastery  at  Konevets 
is  of  the  3rd  order,  and  was  founded 
in  1398  by  Arsenins,  a monk.  A fine 
view  will  be  obtained  from  a pretty 
chapel  on  a hill.  In  the  adjacent 
woods  a large  boulder,  called  the 
“ Horse  Stone,”  will  be  pointed  out  as 
that  on  which  the  heathen  Finns  made 
annual  sacrifices  of  horses.  The  rock 
is  now  surmounted  by  a small  wooden 
chapel.  When  the  monks  came  to 
the  island  the  Devil  was  expelled  from 
it,  and  is  su])posed  to  have  taken 
refuge  on  an  island  opposite  called 
Chorta  Lakhta,  “the  devil’s  harbour.” 

Good  fishing  and  shooting  may  be 
obtained  here,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  officers  of  the  steamer. 

As  at  Valamo,  the  monks  of  Kone- 
vets provide  travellers  with  good  ac- 
commodation. 


BOUTE  69. 

WIBORG  TO  KUOnO,  VIA.  JYVASKYLA, 
ON  LAKE  PAIJANNE. 

By  rly.  to  Lahtis  stat.,  vide  lUe.  G3. 

From  Lahtis,  steamers  run  twice  a 
week  up  lake  Paijaune,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  Finland,  being  80  m. 
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long  by  about  18  m.  in  breadth.  Its 
height  above  the  sea  is  246  ft.  It  has 
few  islands  in  it,  but  in  some  parts  its 
shores  are  extremely  pretty,  being 
composed  of  high  rocks  covered  with 
trees.  The  Kymmene  river  (vide  Kte. 
63)  takes  its  rise  at  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  lake. 

In  10  or  12  hrs.  after  leaving  Lahtis, 
the  steamer  will  arrive  at 

Jyvaskyla,*  a pretty  little  town  of 
1300  Inhab. 

It  has  a picturesque  old  wooden  ch., 
a very  fair  inn,  a puhlie  garden  with 
bath-houses  on  the  lake,  and  a large 
seminary  (200  students)  for  Finnish 
teachers,  founded  by  the  state.  A 
splendid  view  is  obtained  from  a hill 
at  the  back  of  the  town.  At  a short 
distance  are  the  fine  falls  of  Haapa- 
koski,  the  water-power  of  which  is 
utilised  at  a saw-mill,  worked  by  an 
English  company,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a resident  English  mana- 
ger. Excellent  salmon  fishing  may  be 
enjoyed  here,  the  fish  being  20  lbs.  to 
30  lbs.  ill  weight.  From  Jyvaskyla 
there  is  a very  pretty  road  to  Kuopio, 
distant  191  v.  At  Laukkas  stat.,  on 
that  road,  there  is  a fine  rapid,  and 
several  other  splendid  rapids,  with 
lumber  shoots,  will  be  crossed  on 
bridges  between  Karkkas  and  YsolehU 
stats.  There  is  a curious  old  post- 
house  at  Toholaks  stat.,  between  which 
and  Suonenjoki  stat.  the  scenery  is 
very  beautiful.  The  road  is  good  all 
the  way  to 

Kuopio.  For  description,  and  other 
rtes.  through  Kuopio,  vide  Ktes.  67 
and  68. 

* The  distance  from  Jyvaskylii  to  Tavastehus 
is  216.4  V.  and  to  TammeiTors  176  v.  (vide  next 

me.). 


EOUTE  70. 

WIBORG  OR  HELSINGFORS,  TO  TAVAS- 
TEHUS AND  TAMMERFORS. 

By  rly.  to  Riihimdki  stat.  on  St. 
Petersburg-Helsingfors  line  (vide  Ete. 
63).  Thence  by  rail  to  Tavastehus. 
Distance  33  v.  Time  occupied  about 
1^  hr.  Fare  3 m.  30  p.  The  stats, 
are 

Ryttyld,  8 v. 

Turenki,  12  v. 

Tavastehus  (Finn.  Hdmeenlinnd), 
13  V.  Pop.  3000. 

Hotel : Nordin ; very  comfortable. 

This  town,  which  obtained  its  muni- 
pal  rights  in  1638,  is  very  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  side  of  a hill 
sloping  down  to  a narrow  lake,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky 
eminences  covered  with  wood.  The 
view  from  tlie  heights  above  the  town 
is  very  fine,  but  the  town  itself  bears  a 
very  melancholy  aspect.  A small 
castle,  with  low  towers  and  a granite 
moat,  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
near  the  town,  and  forms  a very  pretty 
object.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
high  and  puissant  Birger  Jarl  in  1249, 
and  subsequently  became  part  of  the 
fortress  of  Tavasthorg,  now  used  as 
barracks  for  troops.  The  town  boasts 
of  a club,  with  a large  and  handsome 
hall,  and  of  a public  garden  on  the  top 
of  a large  granite  rock.  The  large 
granite  stove  in  this  garden  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  who  have  thus 
the  means  of  preparing  their  cofiee. 
Near  it  is  a pretty  pavilion,  in  front 
of  which  the  hill  on  which  the  garden 
stands  falls  gradually  in  terraces  down 
to  the  lake.  The  view  from  the 
pavilion,  particularly  at  sunset,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  will  well  repay 
the  traveller  for  the  trouble  of  coming 
so  far  to  see  the  lakes  of  Finland. 

Small  steamers  run  daily  from  Tavas- 
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telius  up  the  lakes  to  Tammerfors;* 
but  travellers  should  take  the  post-road 
in  preference,  as  it  runs  through  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  Finland.  The 
stats,  are 

Wald  a,  13f  V. 

llmoila,  15  v. 

Onlikala^  16  v. 

Htdjdrvi,  15  V. 

Here  travellers  should  ascend  the 
hill  of  Jutseniemi  or  Kangasala,  and 
admire  the  view. 

Welimais,  10  v. 

The  scenery  in  the  parishes  of  Knn- 
gamla  and  Pelkene  is  remarkably 
pretty.  Near  the  last  stat.  is  the 
estate  of  Liu  ala  on  lake  Roine, 
which  was  formerly  owned  by  Cathe- 
rina  Mansdotter,  who  lived  there  in 
exile  until  her  death  in  1612.  The 
queen’s  house  no  longer  exists. 

Tammerfoes  (Finn.  Tampere),  9f  v. 
Pop.  7000. 

Idotel:  Societats-hus  and  H.  Toivo. 

Founded  in  1779,  Tammerfors  is 
now  the  Manchester  of  Finland.  The 
immense  water-power  which  it  com- 
mands is  employed  in  working  a very 
large  cotton  mill  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Fnlayson  & Co.,  at  which  a good  many 
Englishmen  are  employed.  There  is 
also  a large  flax  mill  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  English  hands,  as  well  as 
a very  fine  stocking  mamifactorij  be- 

* As  alrpady  stated,  a rly.  is  in  coTistrnction 
between  I'avastehus  and  Tammerfors,  in  con- 
nection with  a line  to  Abo,  which  is  likewise 
being  built. 


longing  to  Mr.  Nottbeck.  Mr.  Frenck- 
ell’s  paper  mill  is  likewise  worthy  of 
notice.  A very  fine  view  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the 
back  of  the  town. 

Tammerfors  is  approached  by  a 
bridge  260  ft.  long  thrown  over  the 
splendid  rapids,  about  1 m.  in  length, 
with  a fall  of  60  ft.,  for  which  the  town 
is  celebrated,  and  wdiicli  are  second  in 
grandeur  only  to  those  of  Imatra.  The 
view  from  the  bridge  is  exceedingly 
fine.  One  of  the  waterfalls  ornaments 
the  prettily  laid-out  garden  attached 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nottbeck. 
There  is  an  excellent  icater-cure  esta- 
blishment close  to  the  principal  water- 
fall, a little  below  the  bridge.  The 
noise  made  by  the  waterfalls  is  heard 
at  a distance  of  3 miles  from  the  town. 

The  salmon  flsliing  is  excellent,  both 
at  Tammerfors  and  throughout  tho 
waters  of  the  Kumo  lake  system,  par- 
ticularly on  the  way  to  Bjornehorg 
(ride  Kte.  66),  which  is  at  a distance 
of  ISOi  V.,  along  a very  pretty  road. 
The  post-road  is  equally  pretty  to 
Jyrdskyld,  distant  176  v.  (vide  Rte,  69). 

A small  steamer  runs  from  Tam- 
merfors N.  to  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Ruovesi. 

There  are  several  interesting  and 
pretty  places  to  visit  by  steamer  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tammerfors,  particularly 
in  the  parish  of  Birkala,  and  a very 
pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  splendid  falls  of  Kyro-Koski,  in 
the  parish  of  Tavastkyro. 
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AA. 

A 

Aa  river,  19?,  212. 

Aavasaksa,  Mount,  496. 

Abo,  500. 

Aborrfors,  494. 

Academy  of  Arts,  138. 

, Ecclesiastical,  319. 

of  Sciences,  135. 

Aghermish,  bill  of,  383. 
Aghisteri  river,  405. 

Agibel,  380. 

Ahola,  492. 

Ai-T)anil,  375- 
Ai-Kaya,  381. 

Ai  Petri,  Mount,  368. 
Aithodor,  368,  370,  S'jG. 
Ai-Udagh,  375* 

Ai-Vasili,  373. 

Aivazofsky,  371/386 
Akdagh,  Mount,  406,  407. 
Akhaltsikh,  401. 

Akhmeti,  396. 

Akbti,  403. 

Ak-Kaya,  peak  of,  382. 
Ak-Meched,  346. 

Aksai,  336,  390. 

Alagoz,  Mount,  406. 

Aland  islands,  48 3. 

Alaxoni,  340. 

Aleshki,  315. 

Alexandek  Nea’ski,  4,  153, 
275- 

Monastery,  152. 

I.,  Emperor,  25, 147,  330, 

497- 

■  II.,  lAmperor,  34,  73,  172, 

179,  229,  266. 

Alexandrofka,  312. 
Alexandrofsk,  342,  346, 
Alexaiidrofski,  180. 
Alexandrovo,  445. 

Alexis  Micbaelovitch,  10. 

■  Petrovitcb,  12,  135. 

Alkhan-yurt,  402. 

Alkula,  496. 

Mma,  29.  344.  347.  351. 
Altyn-Emel,  422. 

Alupka,  368. 

Alushta,  377. 

Alustou,  377. 

Amma  falls,  498,  505. 

Animat,  212. 

Ananiir,  396. 

Anda  river,  187. 

Angara  river,  4150 


ANITCIIKOF. 

Anitcbkof  Palace,  168. 

Anjala,  486,  495. 

Anne,  Empress,  19. 

of  Cleves,  cup  of,  123. 

Annunciation  Catli.,  241. 
Anton opol,  87. 

Aptekarski  Ostrof,  93. 

Aragva  river,  396. 

Ararat,  Mount,  406. 

Araxes,  407. 

Archangel,  183. 

Archangel  Michael  Gath.,  240. 
Ardebil,  409. 

Arghin,  380. 

Armenia,  406. 

Armenian  colonies,  336. 
Armfelt,  463. 

Arms  of  Russia,  228. 

Army,  Russian,  38. 

Arsenals; — Alexandropol,  399; 
Rriansk,  204;  Kief,  321; 
Moscow,  245 ; Kikolaef,  338 ; 
St.  Petersburg,  134;  Tsar- 
skoe  Selo,  177  ; Tiflis,  399. 
Art,  Greek,  126. 

, Scythian,  129. 

Artek,  376. 

Artillery  Museum,  146. 
Ashurade,  411. 

Askold,  316. 

Assander,  361. 

Assumption  Gath.,  Moscow, 
239- 

Astara,  409. 

Astrabad,  411. 

Astrakhan,  290. 

Asylums,  lunatic,  175,448,485. 
Atkarsk,  293. 

Augustov,  460. 

Aurajoki  river,  501. 

Autka,  373. 

Autocrat,  title  of,  9. 

Azerbijan,  408. 

Azof,  sea  of,  389. 


B 

Baati  Khan,  4,  265,  382, 
Bacon,  portrait  of,  452. 
Bagratides,  djmasty,  398. 
Bagration,  Prince,  398. 
Baidar,  366. 

Baikal  Lake,  416. 

Baillie,  Thos.,  289. 
Baird's  Works,  92,  345, 


BIREN. 

Bakhchisarai,  347.] 
Bakhmatch,  194,  315. 
Bakhmut,  328. 

Baku,  404. 

Balaclava  charge,  31. 
Balakhan,  404. 

Balakhna,  275. 

Balakovo,  288, 

Balkan  Hills,  404. 

Balta,  310. 

Baltic  port,  2io, 

Banks,  167,  268,  307. 
Baptism,  rite  of,  244. 

Bar,  297. 

Baratinski,  55. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  26,  ico. 
Baronsk,  288. 

Bash-Garni,  407. 

Basil  11.,  5,  6. 

111.,  6. 

IV.,  7. 

, St.,  Gath,  of,  246. 

Bathory,  Stephen,  87,  457. 
Baths,  Russian,  70. 

Bayly,  P.  P.,  400. 

Bazarchik,  347, 

Bazardjiisi,  403. 

Bazukin,  394. 

Bear- shooting,  72,  414. 
Bejatubani,  400. 

Belaya,  90,  41 3. 

Belbek,  350, 

Belgorod,  304. 

Beliayef,  56. 

Bell,  great,  of  Moscow,  227. 
Belo-Osirof,  485, 

Belostok,  457, 

Bendery,  298. 

Berdianslc,  389. 

Berdichef,  325. 

Berestof,  323. 

Berezina,  194. 

crossed,  27. 

Berezof,  414. 

Beshtau  Mountains,  393. 
Bespopovstchina,  263. 
Bessarabia,  province,  298. 
Bestnjef,  19. 

Biala,  458, 

Bialobzhegi,  459. 

I Bialogon,  459. 

I Bialystok,  457. 

Bible  Society,  165. 

I Bimbash-Koba,  378. 
j Biren,  Duke  of  Gourjand,  1 6, 
18,  19,  273. 

! - — , General,  346, 
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BIRGER. 

Birger  Jarl,  464,  508. 
Birkala,  509. 

Birzula,  310,  323. 

Bismarck,  19. 

Bisons,  264. 

Bjorneborg,  499. 
Blagovestcbensk  fort,  419. 
Bobrovniki,  455. 

Bobruisk,  194,  326. 
Bockholm,  501. 
Bogdanovitch,  56. 

Bogoslofsld  Monastery,  333. 
Bokhara,  j:^2i. 

Bolderaa,  192. 

Bologoe,  217. 

Bomarsund,  J4,  48 
Borga,  487,  49J.  i 
Borisoglebsk,  295. 

Borjom,  401.  ; 

Borodino,  26,  200. 
Borystbenes,  J40. 

Bosporrs,  kingdom  of,  j86. 
Bossak  General,  429. 
Botanijal  Gardens,  169,  292. 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  496. 
Botlitb,  40J, 

Boyars,  council  of,  13,  232. 
Bracker’s  House,  357. 
Briibestad,  498. 

Bremer,  Miss  Frederica,  500. 
Brest-Litovsk,  j2j. 

Briansk,  203. 

Broby,  494. 

Bruce,  Field  Marshal,  259. 
Brunswick,  Princess  of,  20. 
Budget,  Russian,  39. 

Biig  river,  jio,  331,  457. 
Bugaty-Sai,  419. 

Bulavin,  289,  306. 

Bulgakof,  i4i. 

Burilik,  451. 

Buzuluk,  417. 

Bzura  river,  455. 


c 

Calendar  in  Russia,  99. 
Callipides,  340. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  157. 

Carlii  island,  497. 

Carmarthen,  Lord,  14. 
Carriages,  Imp.,  149,  233. 
Carrick,  Dr.,  i6j. 

Casimir  the  Great,  427,  454. 
Caspian  Sea,  402. 

Castele,  Mount,  J76. 
Ciitacombs,  .see  Kief. 
Cathcart’s  Hill,  35-7. 

Catherine  I.,  ii,  i j,  ij, 

JL,  20,  III,  133,  134, 

174.  ?4i- 

Catherinenhof,  170. 

Caucasus,  391. 

Caviar,  335. 

Cemeteries,  British,  357 ; 
French,  358. 

, St.  Petersburg,  168. 


CENTRAL. 

Central  Asia,  419. 
Chair-Jacquemart,  371. 
Chalone'r,  Sir  Thos.,  107. 
Chancellor,  Richard,  7,  155, 
181. 

Chapels,  English,  155,  171, 
180,  184,  268,'ji5  . 

Charles  I.,  portrait,  107, 121. 

XII.,  II,  233,  308,  460. 

Chatavu,  417. 

Chatyrdagh,  347,  378. 
Cheboksary,  285. 

Chekalki,  366. 
Chemakhlinskaya,  405. 
Cherkesses,  335. 

Cherkizovo,  267. 

Chernaya,  33,  356. 

Chesme,  battle  of,  21. 
Chetardie,  Marq.  de  la,  19. 
Chimkent,  420. 

China,  417. 

Chinaz,  421. 

Chiiighiz  Khan,  3. 

Chirchik  river,  420. 

Chiriuksu,  347. 

Chistopol,  412. 

Chorgun,  351. 

Chrism,  preparation  of,  243. 
Christianity  introduced,  2,  320, 
Chudof  Monastery,  244. 
Chudova,  217. 

Chufut  Kale,  349. 

Chuguef,  305,  306. 

Church  ceremonies,  Russian, 
96,  97. 

Churuk  Su  river,  383. 
Ciechocinek,  455. 

Cieszkowski,  430. 

Cimmerians,  351. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  342. 

Clement,  I.,  Pope,  356. 

, Geo.,  188. 

Clergy,  Russian,  2a. 

Climate,  Russian,  61. 
Coaltields,  301,  327,  336. 
Codrington,  General,  358. 
Coins,  collections  of,  117,  118, 
136. 

, see  Measures. 

Colchis,  ancient,  400. 

Colonies,  German,  288. 
Cunstantine,  Grand  Duke,  132, 
17?,  179- 

Constantinofka,  327. 
Constitution  of  Finland,  467. 

of  Poland,  234. 

Cook,  Captain,  121. 

Copernicus,  451. 

Corels,  186. 

Coronites,  344. 

Cortazzi,  Jas.,  314. 

Cossacks,  8,  306,  308,  317,  329, 

336,  34^>- 

Courlaml,  Duchess  of,  16,  17. 

, history  of,  19 1. 

Crawfurd,  Colonel,  157. 
Crawley  & Co.,  400. 

Cremon  Castle,  192,  213, 
Crighton,  Dr.,  105. 


DOSTOIEFSKI. 

Crimea,  343  ; history  of,  351. 
Crimean  w’ar,  29. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  ii2,  121. 
Cronstadt,  170. 

Cronstedt,  Adm.,  489. 

Crown  je>vels,  103. 

Crowns,  ancient,  234. 

Croy,  Duke  de,  207. 

Cuisine,  Russian,  65. 
Cunnynghame,  Sir  A.,  392. 
Custom-houses,  63. 
Czartoryski,  Prin  ce]  Adam,  451 . 
Czenstochova,  455. 

Czersk,  454. 

Czervinsk,  455. 


D 

Dagmar,  Princess,  36. 

Dauby,  Earl  of,  107. 

Danilof  Monastery,  259. 

town,  274. 

Dariel  Pass,  394. 

Davidstad,  486,  49?. 

Davoust;  Marshal,  100,  245. 
Dawe,  George,  100,  254. 
Dedilova,  301, 

Delijan,  405. 

Demblin,  454. 

Demidji,  Mt.,  378. 

Dentists,  163, 

Derbend,  403. 

Derekoi,  373. 

Derjavin,  54,  285. 

Desnia  river,  203. 

Devil’s  Staircase,  366. 

Devitchi  Convent,  245. 

Devlet  Ghirey,  300. 

Diatkova,  204. 

Diet,  Finland,  467. 

Dikhtaii,  Mount,  393. 

Diliarah  Bikeh,  349. 

Dimitri  IV.  (Donskoi),  5. 

loanovitch,  8,  240. 

(false),  9,  231. 

Dinner,  Rus.sian,  66. 
Dissenters,  Russian,  186,  261, 
317,  404,  4^6. 

Divenskaya,  90. 

Djankeiit,  419. 

Djelan-uti  Pass,  421. 

Djizzak,  421. 

Djulfa,  405,  407. 
Djuma-Djami,  349. 

Dmitrief,  54. 

Dnieper  river,  308. 

Dniester  river,  298. 

Dobrzj’ii,  456. 

Dobson,  portrait  byq  112. 
Dobzhykov,  455. 

Doigorukof,  16,  344,  352. 

Don  river,  3 35,  390. 

Donets  river,  306,  328. 

Donskoi  Monastery,  261. 
Porpat,  21 1. 

Doschatoe,  282. 

Dostoiefbki,  55. 
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DOUGLAS. 

Douglas,  General,  2io,  j8i. 
Dovmont,  St.,  89. 

Drissa,  201. 

Diibeln,  19  j. 

Dubois,  Mr.  377. 

Dugdale,  Lieut.,  21.  • 
Diinaburg,  87. 

Diinamunde,  fortress,'i92. 
Dushet,  396. 

Duvanko,  351. 

Dvina,  183. 

Dyr,  316. 

Dzungars,  420. 


E 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  37,  221. 
Education,  38. 

Edward  VI.,  portrait,  113. 
Egoriefsk,  331. 

Ehrensward,  Count,  489. 

Ei  river,  389. 

Eisk,  389. 

Ekaterinburg,  414. 
Ekaterinoslaf,  345. 
Ekaterinstadt,  288. 

Ekenas,  484. 

Eiabuga,  412. 

Elaghinski  Ostrof,  92,  169. 
Elatma,  334. 

Elbruz  Mountain,  392,  410. 
Elbuzin,  380. 

Eldridge,  Consul,  357- 
Elen-Kaya,  Cape,  380. 
Elenotka,  427. 

Elets,  294. 

Elizabeth,  Empress,  20. 

, Queen,  156 

Elizavetgrad,  309. 
Elizavetinskaya,  204. 
Elizavetpol,  405. 
Elk-shooting,  73. 
Elphinstone,  Admiral,  21. 
Emancipation  of  serfs,  34. 
b^mbach  river,  90. 

Emerald  mines,  415. 
Emperor,  title  of,  15. 
Engineers’  School,  133. 
Enikale,  388. 

Enowesi,  506. 

Enzelli,  409. 

Epifan,  302. 

Eriklik,  372. 

Erivan,  406. 

Eski-Krim,  352.  382. 
Essentuki,  393* 

Esthonia,  191,  208. 

Esutcha  river,  316. 
Etchmiadzin,  406. 

Etiquette,  74. 

Etkany,  189. 

Eudoxia  Lopukhin,  ii. 
Eupatoria,  344. 

Eupatorion,  355. 


FACTORIES. 

F 

Factories,  English,  8?,  15?. 
P'‘airs  Berdchef,  326;  Eliza- 
vetgrad, 309;  Irbit,  414; 
Jitomir,  325  ; Kharkof,  307; 
Kremenchug,  309 ; Kursk, 
304;  Nijnl  Novgorod,  278; 
Orel,  303;  Poltava,  308; 
Kostof,  273  ; Voronej,  335. 
Falkenstein,  341. 

Farquharson,  14,  257. 

Fasts  (church),  98. 

Faustovo,  331. 

Fidiukin  Hills,  364. 

Finances,  Russian,  39. 

Finch,  Mr.,  19. 

Finland,  463. 

Fircovicz,  349. 

Fishing,  74,  90,  205,  2I2,  290, 
335.  390.  396.  399.  403.  405. 
486,  490,  49 1,  495,  496,  497, 
500,  504,  506,  509. 
Fitzherbert,  345. 

Fortress,  St.  Petersburg,  134. 
Foundling  Hospital,  Moscow, 
250. 

, St.  Petersburg,  146.  . 

Fox-hunting,  74. 
Fredrikshamn,  486,  495. 

Free  Masonry,  257. 

French  invasion,  26,  84,  87, 
222, 

Freshfield,  D,  W,,  393. 
Furness,  Mr.,  312. 

Furs,  69. 


Or 


Gadiatch,  307. 

Galloway,  Christopher,  226. 
Gamla  Karleby,  498. 

Gardie,  J.  de  la,  488. 

Garter,  Order  of,  235- 
Gascoigne,  Charles,  188. 
Gaspra  village,  370. 

Gatchina,  90. 

Gaucher,  Countess,  370. 
Gelitioite,  71. 

Gems,  collection  of,  119. 
Genichei,  346. 

Genoese  in  Crimea,  350,  352, 
384. 

George  IV.,  miniature  of,  122. 
Georgia,  397. 

Gesleve,  344. 

Gethsemane,  hermitage,  271. 
Gheber  Monastery,  404. 
Ghireys,  dynasty  of,  352. 
Gibbons,  Grinling,  112. 
Gifford,  Captain,  312. 

Gipsies,  264. 

Gjatsk,  200. 

Glycia,  361. 

Gnilopat  river,  325, 

Gobelins  tapestry,  150. 

Gobi  desert,  416. 


HOLMOGORY. 

Godunof,  Boris,  8. 

Gogol,  55. 

Gokchalake,  406. 

Golden  Horde,  6,  306,  349. 
Gontcharof,  55. 

Gordon,  General,  15,  157,  221. 
Gori,  401. 

Gorodets,  275. 

Gorodnichanka  rivulet,  456. 
Gorohovets,  277. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  353. 
Gostinnoi  Dvor,  Moscow,  249. 

, St.  Petersburg,  161. 

Goths,  350. 

Graevo,  457. 

Graniza,  455. 

Graves,  Mr.,  14. 

Greek  art,  126. 

colonies,  336,  351. 

Greig,  Admiral,  21,  338. 
Gresham,  SirThos.,  113. 

Griazi,  295. 

Gi  iazorets,  274. 

Griboyedof,  54. 

Grochov,  453. 

Grodno,  456. 

Groiets,  459. 

Groznaya,  402. 

Grushefka,  336. 

Guaditch,  54. 

Gu  laiir,  395. 

Guedemin  of  Lithuania,  86, 
3x6. 

Gura  Calvaria,  454. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  22, 
497.  503. 

Wasa,  7,  487,  501. 

Guzov,  446. 

G Wynne,  Mr.,  14. 

Gytha,  dau.  of  Harold,  3, 155. 


H 

Haaparanda,  496. 

Hadji-Bey,  fortress,  311. 
Hanel,  347. 

Hangd,  484,  487,  504. 
Hannibal,  General,  341. 
Harakka,  486,  491. 

Hastings,  Lady  Mary,  156. 
Hauke.  General,  460. 

Hawkes,  Mr.,  414. 

Heinola,  506. 

Helsingfors,  487. 

Hermanov,  446. 

Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg, 
124-132. 

Gardens,  Moscow,  264. 

, Peterhof,  173. 

Hessur  tribes,  396. 

History  of  Finland,  463. 

Poland,  425. 

Russia,  I. 

Hogfors,  486,  494. 

Hdgholmen,  499. 

Hogland,  495. 

Holmogory,  184. 
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HOLSTEIN. 

Holstein,  Duke  of,  i6. 

Holy  Cross  mountains,  459. 
Horeis,  368. 

Horse-breeding,  293. 

Hortits,  346. 

Hospital,  Brit,  seamen’s,  171, 
Hospitals,  162. 

Howard,  342. 

Hubbard,  Messrs.,  i8r. 
Hughesofka,  327. 

Huns,  350. 

Hvitsand,  484. 

Hypanis,  340. 

Hyvinge,  487. 


I 

lablonna,  459. 
lanovitse,  434. 

Iberia,  ancient,  398. 

Iberian  chapel,  246. 

Idensalmi,  504. 

Idols,  stone,  305. 

Iletsk,  418. 

Ilia,  Mount,  367. 

Ilmen  lake,  217. 

Ilyinskaya,  308. 

Imatra,  490. 

Imeritia,  400. 

Inda  river,  415. 

Ingria  (ancient),  91, 

Ingrush  village,  394. 

Ingul  river,  3 57. 

, valley  of  the,  338. 

Inkermann,  31,  351,  355,  356. 
loanovice,  454. 
lortane-jarve  lake,  505. 
loutseno,  493. 

Ipatief  Monastery,  275. 

Irbit  fair,  414. 

Irgliiz,  419. 

Irldbai,  419, 

Irkutsk,  415. 

Iron  foundries,  first,  301  ; ore 
first  discovered,  301  ; works, 
92,  282,  ?27  ; works  of  Tula, 
301  ; works  in  Poland,  455. 
Irtysh  river,  422. 

Ishiin,  422. 

Isiaslaf  of  Kief,  3. 

Ivan  I.,  5. 

II.,  5. 

111.,  6,88. 

IV.,  the  Terrible,  7,  88, 

231. 

V.,  10. 

VI.,  19,  i8r. 

Ivan  Veliki  tower,  227. 
Ivangorod,  454. 

Ivanovo,  281. 

Izium,  fortif.,  306. 

Izmailofi  General,  346. 
Izmailovo,  265. 


JAASKIS. 

J 

Jaaskis,  493. 

Jagel,  213. 

Jagellons,427. 

Jagerud  river,  410. 
Jakobstad,  498. 

Jasna  Gura,  455. 

Jaxartes,  419. 

Jeliosliaphat  valley,  349. 
Jeleznaya,  Mount,  393. 
Jeleznovodsk,  393. 
Jerusalem,  New,  219,  22o. 
Jesuits,  428. 

Jewe,  205. 

Jews,  25,  36,  43T. 

, Karaite,  349,  350. 

Jigulef  hills,  287. 

Jitomir,  325. 

Jmerinka,  297. 

Joensuu,  506. 

Jones,  Inigo,  107. 

, Thos.,  112. 

Joseph  11.,  340,  3451. 
Jukofski,  54. 

Jurjur,  cataract  of,  378. 
Juustila,  490. 

Jyvaskyhi,  487,  508. 


K 

Kachalin,  390. 

Kadykoi,  364. 

Kaffa,  383. 

Kahetie,  396,  399. 
Kaipiais,  486. 

Kaivu-Ko  ki,  505. 

Kajana,  498,  505. 

Kalatch,  390. 

Kalchik  river,  327. 
Kalgan,  417. 

Kaliazin,  219. 

Kalmius  river,  327. 

Kama  river,  286,  412. 
Kambilelka  river,  J94. 
Kamchatka  Redoubt,  336. 
Kamennoi  Ostrof,  92,  159. 
Kamionka  river,  325. 
Kam-shyb  >run,  387. 
Kamyshin,  289. 
Kamyshlof,  415. 
Kangasala,  509. 

Kansk.  415. 

Kapellpacken,  499. 
Karabutak,  419. 

Karachef,  204. 

Karaim  .Jews,  349,  350. 
Kara-Kum  desert,  419. 
Karaniakchi,  419. 
Karamzin,  54. 

Karany  village,  363. 
Karasu-Bazaar,  381. 

Kara  tepe,  419. 

Karavi  islands,  380. 
Kargopol,  187. 

Kars,  surrender  of,  34. 
Kasimof,  283. 


KORELES. 

Katcha  river,  351. 

Katkof,  56. 

Katunki,  275. 

Kazalinsk,  419. 

Kazan,  7,  285. 

Kazatin,  323. 

Kazbek,  Mount,  394. 
Kazimiezh,  454. 

Kazvin,  410. 

Kegvort  Monastery,  407. 
Keith,  Colonei,  18. 

Kem,  186, 

Kerij  river,  410. 

Kermenchik,  346. 

Kertch,  386. 

collection,  125. 

Kervo,  487. 

Kexliolin,  507. 

Khair  river,  293. 

Khalka,  battie  of,  4. 

Kharkof,  305. 

Khenciny,  459. 

Kherson,  339. 

Khersonesus,  ancient,  351, 
159- 

Khiva,  419. 

Khmelnitsky, Bogdan,  307,  317 
119.  nj. 

Kliodjent,  421, 

Khomiakof,  55. 

Khovanski,  Prince,  10, 
Kiakhta,  416. 

Kikf,  316. 

Kielce,  459. 

Kikinels,  367.’’ 

Killiiigworth,  Geo.,  155. 
Kiiiinierion.  ancient,  382. 
Kineshma,  275. 

Kingan  Mountains,  417. 
Kirsanof,  293. 

Kishenef,  297. 

Kislovodsk,  393. 

Kitai  Gorod,  246. 

Kitkas,  341. 

Kiversti,  324. 

Kizilkoba  village,  347. 
Kiz-Kalesi,  407. 

Kliazma  river,  276. 

Klin,  219, 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  112. 
Knill,  Richard,  165. 

Knut  abolished,  36. 

Kobi,  39 1. 

KaJine,  Baron  de,  106,  247. 
Kokand,  421. 

Kokenhusen  Castle,  189. 

Kokos  valley,  369, 

Koktebel,  380. 

Kolinszki,  456. 

Kolomak  river,  306. 
Kolomenskoe,  265. 

Kolomna,  331, 

Kolpino,  217. 

Koltsof,  poet,  53,  335, 
Konevets,  181,  507. 

Konotop,  315. 

Korabelnaya,  356. 

Korchef,  219. 

Koreles,  350. 
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KORENEVO. 


LACY. 


MENSIIIKOEF. 


Korenevo,  315. 

Korennaya  Monastery  and 
fair,  304. 

Kornilof,  jr,  356. 

Korsofka,  87.  • 

Kosciusko,  22,  25,  454. 
Koshedary,  85. 

Kosbevaj^a,  341. 

Koshino,  266. 

Kostomarof,  56, 

Kostroma,  274. 

Kotorost  river,  273. 

Kovel,  324. 

Koven-Kala,  419. 

Kovrof,  277. 

Kowno,  84,  460. 

Kozlof,  292,  334. 
Kozmodemiansk,  285. 

Krasnod,  195. 

■ Selo,  176. 

Krasnovodsk,  404. 
Krasnoyarsk,  415, 

Krasnystaf,  460. 

Kremencliug,  308. 

Kremlin,  Moscow,  226. 
Kreslavka,  2or. 

Krestovaya  Gora,  395. 

Kreutz,  174. 

Kreutzburg,  189. 

Krim  Ghirei,  348. 

Krinitcbki,  380. 

Kristinestad,  499. 

Kriukova,  219. 

Kriusbi,  308. 

Krudener,  Mme.  de,  368. 
Krylof,  54,  160. 

Ksionzb,  459. 

Kuban  river,  392. 

Kuldja,  422. 

Kuiikovo,  battle  of,  5. 
Kui-Uba  tumulus  of,  5. 
Kum-Kola,  419. 

Kumo  river,  499. 
Kum-Tor-Kale,  402. 

Kumyss,  287,  295. 

Kungur,  414. 

Ivuntsevo,  266. 

Kuopio,  504,  ?o8. 

Kiir  river,  396. 

Ktiri-Koski,  491. 

Kurov,  460. 

Kur.sk,  303. 

Kuskbvo,  266. 

Kusto  castle,  503. 

Kutais,  400. 

Kutcbuk-Koi,  367. 

Kutno,  445. 

Ivutuzof,  General,  27,  too,  377. 
Kutnzofs  fountain,  377. 
Ivuznetsk,  292. 

Kvas,  67. 

Kvirilla,  400. 

Kymmene,  486. 
ivyro-Koski,  509. 


L 

Lacy,  General  De,  18,  381. 
Ladislas  Jagellon,  427. 
Ladoga  lake,  180,  507. 

Labtis,  487. 

Jjambat,  376. 

Landvarovo,  85,  456, 
Langeron,  Count,  312. 
Langiewicz,  General,  429. 
Language,  Finnisb,  467. 

, Polisb,  435. 

, Russian,  40. 

Lapata,  mount,  373. 

Lapidary  Works,  174. 
Lappvik,  484. 

Eapy,  457. 

Lars,  394- 
Laspi,  367, 

Laud,  Arcbbisbop,  107. 
Lauritsala,  486,  493,  505. 
Lavola,  489. 

Law  college,  273. 

Laws,  earh"  Russian,  2,  3,  7. 
Lazaref,  Admiral,  356. 
Lenkoran,  408. 

Lep  island,  186. 

Lermontof,  55. 

Leski,  338. 

Lesno-Voronej  river,  292. 
Lesseps,  223. 

Lestocq,  Dr.,  20. 
Leucbtenberg  palace,  168. 
Lewis  of  Meiiar,  210.  „ 

Lgof  Uspenski  monastery,  334. 
Libatt,  85. 

Library,  Hermitage,  131, 

, Imp.  Public,  142. 

, Moscow,  252,254, 

, Odessa,  314. 

, Patriarcbs,  244. 

• , Riga,  192. 

Lieven,  Prince,  213. 

Ligne,  Prince  de,  345. 

Limen,  368, 

Lipetsk,  294. 

Listvenitcbnaya,  416. 
Liszkovitse,  445. 

Literature,  Finnisb,  416. 

, Polisb,  444. 

, Russian,  52. 

Lithuania,  84, 

Liuban, 217. 

Livadia,  3|Jo, 

Livcnka  river,  294. 

Livny,  294. 

Javonia,  190. 

Livonian  Switzerl.and,  192. 
Lobnoe  Mesto,  247. 

Locke,  portrait  of,  112. 
Lodeinoe  Pole,  18  j. 

Lodz,  456,  458. 

Loe  wen  wold,  18,  20. 
Lomonossof,  53,  123,  319. 
Lbnnrot,  Elias,  468,  505. 
Lopars.  186. 

Louis  XVllI.,  193,  450. 
Lovicz,  445. 

Lovisa,  494. 


Lozovaya,327,  345. 

Lublin,  459,  460.^ 

Luck,  324. 

Luga,  90. 

Luldiovitsi,  332, 

Lunatic  asylums,  see  Asylums. 
Lustdorf,  315. 

Luvia,  500. 

Lybed  river,  332. 

Jiyn.ar,  Count,  20.  • 

Lynx  shooting,  74. 


M 


Macdonald,  Sir  John,  406. 
Mackenzie  farm, 

-,  Rear-Adm.,  353. 

Magaratcb,  374. 

Malmioud  Sultan,  378. 
Maikof,  55. 

Maimachen,  416. 

Mainua,  505. 

Makarief,  279. 

IMakslaks,  486. 

Malakbof,  356. 

]\Ialefka,  302. 

Malkin,  457. 

Malo-Vysbera,  217. 
Malo-Yaroslavets,  battle,  27. 
Malta,  knights  of,  90. 

Maltsof,  General,  204. 

Mamak  village,  347. 
Mammoth  bones,  123,  136. 
Mangup-Kale,  350,  374. 
Mansdotter,  Catberina,  502, 


509. 

Manuscripts,  ancient,  143,  241, 
244,  252,  270.  349- 
Maragha,  408. 

Maran,  40D. 

Maraud,  407. 

Maraveli,  371.  ’ 

Marble  palace,  132. 

Mare’s  milk,  see  Kumyss. 
Mariampol,  350. 

Mariinsk  canal  system,  218. 
Mariupol,  327.  * 

Markets,  161.^ 

Marly,  173. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  369. 
Martinof,  54. 

Mary,  Q.  of  Scots,  115,  144. 
IMas'huka,  Mount,  393. 
Massandra,  374. 

Matsieiovice,  454, 
jVIatyra  river,  295. 

Mazeppa,  298,  306,  32?,  533. 
Measures,  weights,  and  coins 
57,  444,  478. 

Medical  advice,  163. 

Megabi,  Mount,  372. 

Mel  Ians,  489. 
lilelitopol,  346. 

Melville,  John,  166, 

Mengbli  Gbirey  Kb.an,  348. 
Mennouites,  329,  342,  345. 
Mensbikoff,  12,  15,  31,  292, 
487. 
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MENZIL. 

Menzil,  410. 

Meri-Koski  rapids,  497. 

Merrilies,  A.,  165. 

Messenius,  497,  505;. 

JMicbael,  Grand  Duke,  114, 
401. 

Michael  Romanoff,  9. 

lUicbel,  St.,  506. 

Miekhov,  459. 

Miendzizhets,  458. 

Mihailol'sky,  174. 

Military  service,  23,  24. 

Miliutin,  56. 

J\Iilton,  miniature  of,  121. 

Mineral  waters : — Lipetsk, 
295 ; Piatigorsk,  39}. 

IVIineralogical  collections,  1 36, 
140,  253,  257. 

Mining  school,  140. 

Minshev,  454. 

Mmsk,  194. 

Mint,  135. 

IMiskhor,  369. 

Mitau,  193. 

Mitchell,  Vice-Admiral,  15. 

Mithridates,  344, 352, 359,  386. 

]Mja  river,  306. 

]\lleti,  39?. 

Mniszek,  Maria,  232,  245,  273, 

331. 

IModlin,  454,  459. 

jVIohila,  Peter,  319. 

Mojaisic,  200. 

Mojeiki,  85, 193. 

Mologa,  219. 

IMolotchna,  342,  346. 

Monasteries  : — Bogoslofski, 
333  ; Ipatief,  275  ; Konevets, 
181,  507;  Lgof-Uspenski, 
334;  in  Moscow,  see  Moscow; 
New  Jerusalem,  219  ; Pskof 
Pechersk,  89 ; St.  George, 
363;  St.  Sergius,  175; 
Solotchi,  333;  Solovetsk, 
184;  Troitsa,  269  ; Walaam, 
t8i,  507  ; Yuryef,  216. 

Monplaisir,  173. 

Mon  Repos,  486. 

Mons,  Anne,  12. 

[Moravian  Brethren,  290. 

Mordva,  332. 

More,  Sir  Antony,  113. 

Morgudu,  370. 

Morshansk,  291. 

Mosaic  works,  174. 

Moscow,  221;  arsenal,  245; 
bazaar,  249 ; Blagovest- 
chenski  Sobor,  244;  Bolshoi 
Dvorets,  228  ; British  Con- 
sulate, 268 ; Cathedral  of 
Archangel  Michael,  240 ; 
Cathedral  of  St.  Basil,  246 ; 
Chudof  Monastery,  244; 
church  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Wood,  242;  clubs,  267; 
commissioners,  221  ; Dis- 
senters, 261 ; Donskoi  Mona- 
stery, 261 ; English  plate, 
235,  248  ; EngUsh  Chapel, 


MOSKVA. 


NOVOGEORGIEVSK. 


268 ; Foundling  Hospital, 
250;  freemasonry,  257; 
Granovitoya  Palata,  231 ; 
great  Riding  School,  255 ; 
great  bell,  227  ; Hermitage 
Gardens,  264;  hotels,  221; 
Eitai  Gorod,  246 ; Kremlin, 
226;  Library  of  the  Patri- 
archs, 242  ; Lobnoe  Mesto, 
247;  Mammoth,  254;  Ma- 
sonic MSS.,  257 ; Minera- 
logical  Collection,  253; 
“ Mir,”  or  Baptismal  oil, 
243 ; museums,  252,  255  ; 
Nicholas  Palace,  236  ; Novo- 
Devitchi  Convent,  260; 
Novospask  Monastery,  259 ; 
I’alace,  228  ; Petrofski  Park, 
264;  picture  galleries,  255  ; 
picture  of  the  Iberian 
Mother  of  God,  246 ; Plan 
of  Moscow,  222;  of  Us- 
pensld  Sobor,  238;  plate, 
235;  Polish  constitution, 
234 ; Polish  throne,  234 ; 
post-office,  268 ; population, 
221;  promenades,  265; 

Romanoff  House,  247 ; 

Rumiantsoff  Museum,  2521'; 

I Russian  restaurants,  221 ; 
Sacristy  of  the  Patriarchs, 
242 ; Simonof  Monastery, 
258;  Sokolniki,  264; 

Sparrow  Hills,  258;  Stras- 

tny  Monastery,  249;  Su- 
haref  Tower,  257  ; Tem- 
ple of  the  Saviour,  257 ; 
Terem,  232 ; theatres,  267  ; 
tomb  of  Ivan  IV.,  241 ; ofSo- 
phia  Pateologus,  245  ; topo- 
graphy, 224 ; treasury,  232 ; 
University,  256;  Uspenski 
Sobor,  236;  vehicles,  221; 
view  of  Moscow,  221,  249; 
Vosnesenski  Convent,  245  ; 
Zolotaya  Palata,  250;  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  264. 

Moskva  river,  225. 

Moaravieff,  34,  86,  457. 
Mozdok,  402. 

Msta  river,  217. 

Mstislaf,  3. 

Mstsensk,  302. 

Mtskheta,  396,  401. 

Mud  baths,  344,  388. 
Mukhovets  river,  323. 
Municipal  rights,  24. 

Miinnich,  Field  Marshal,  18, 
19. 

Murina,  169. 

Murom,  281,  332. 

[Museums: — agricultural,  151  ; 
artillery,  146;  Asiatic,  136; 
carriages,  149  ; Golitzin. 
254;  Domains,  152;  etlmo- 
* graphical,  136,  253;  Imp. 
Free  E'  on.  Soc.,  152  ; Kief, 
320;  militaiy  equipment, 
152;  naval,  15 1;  Nov- 


gorod, 216;  Odessa,  314; 
Public,  252;  Riga,  192; 
zoological,  136,  254,  257,  307, 
313- 

Myllyranta  falls,  497. 
Myshkin,  219. 


N 

Nadendal,  504. 

Nakhitchevan,  336,  407. 
Namangan,  421. 

Naphtha  springs,  404. 
Napoleon,  25,  26,  198,  223, 
231,  261. 

Naref  river,  205,454,  457,  459. 
Narishkin,  Leo,  369. 

Narva,  205. 

Narzan,  393. 

Nassau,  Prince  of  345. 

Natalia,  wife  of  Alexis,  10. 
Natsikhvari,  397. 

Nau  fort,  421. 

Navy,  Russian,  38. 

Neapolis,  fortress  of,  346. 
Nejin,  316. 

Nekrassof,  55. 
Nenke-Djan-Kbanym,  349. 
Nennal,  2io. 

Neskutclmaya,  258. 

Nestor,  143,  322,  360. 

Neuri,  340. 

Neva,  91. 

Neviansk  works,  414. 

Nevka  river,  91. 

New  Jerusalem,  219,' 
Newspapers,  56,  65, 

Nicholas,  Graird  Duke,  174. 

L,  29,  104,  134,  138,  174. 

Nicolaef,  337. 

Nicolai,  Baron,  486. 
Nicolaistad,  499. 

Nicon,  patriarch,  219,  262,  ’ 
Nicopol,  342. 

Nieburov,  445. 

Niello  ware,  301. 

Niemen,  84,  456,  460. 

Niezava,  455. 

Nijne-Udinsk,  415. 
Nijni-Tagilsk,  414. 
Nijni-Novgokoi>,  277. 

Nikita,  374. 

Nikitin,  55,  335. 

Nobles,  Russian,  23. 

Normans,  2,  316. 

Nousis,  103. 

Novaya  Derevnia,  169. 

— Ladoga,  189. 

Nove  Miasto,  4^5. 

Novgorod  the  Great,  213. 
Novikof,  54, 

Novki,  277. 

Novocherkask,  336. 

Novo  Devitchi  convent,  260. 
Novo-devitchie  village,  287. 
Novogeorgievsk  fortress,  454, 
459- 
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NOVOSPASKI. 

Novospaski  Monastery,  259. 
Nuas-jarvg,  505. 

Nukha,  40?,  405. 

Numismatic  collection,  see 
Coins. 

Ny  Karleby,  498 
Nyenschanz,  91. 

Nymphseum,  ancient,  381. 
Nyslott,  506, 

Nystad,  500. 


0 

Observatory,  astronomical,  86, 
180,  313,  320,  3J9,  452,  488, 
501,  504. 

, physical,  168. 

Odessa,  310 
Oesel,  island,  190. 

Oglu-Oba,  j82. 

Oka  rivei*,  281. 

Okbansk,  41  j. 

Oklma  river,  445. 

Okhta,  91. 

Okulofka,  217. 

Olbia,  J40. 

Oleg,  J16. 

Olga,  St.,  2,  89. 

Olgerd,  360. 

Olginsk,  394. 

Olonets,  province,  188. 
01^hanka,  323. 

Olviopol,  ?o9. 

Omsk,  415,  422. 

Onega,  187. 

Onkivesi  lake,  504. 

Opator,  459. 

Oprichniks,  23,  299. 

Opuk,  j8o. 

Or  river,  418. 

Oranienbaum,  171. 

Orders  of  knighthood,  229. 
Oreditch  river,  90. 

Orel,  J02. 

Orenburg,  417. 

Orianda,  370. 

Orlik  river,  302. 

Orloff  Davidoif,  Count,  287. 

, Prince  Gregory,  90. 

O’Rourke,  210. 

Orpiri,  400. 

Orsha,  195. 

Orsk,  418. 

Oryshev,  446. 

Osa,  413. 

Osembash  village,  374. 

Oskol  river,  305. 

Osset  tribe,  394,  395. 

Osseter  river,  332. 

Ostankino,  266. 

Ostashkovo,  218. 

Ostermann,  Count,  16,  18,  2o. 
Ostra  river,  203,  316. 

Ostrof,  87. 

Ostrofski,  55. 

Ostrolenka,  460. 

Ostrov,  445, 


OTCHAKOF. 

Otchakof,  310. 

Otrepief,  300, 

Oxenstierna,  Axel,  488,  503. 
Oxus,  419. 


P 

Padis  Kloster,  208. 

Paijanne,  lake,  486,  507. 

Palace,  English,  174. 

Paldarno,  505. 

Paleologus,  Sophia,  6,  234, 245. 

Panea,  368. 

Panticapceum,  ancient,  386. 

Pargala,  169,  485. 

Parpatch,  380, 

Parthenike  Cape,  363. 

Parthenite  village,  375. 

Parutino,  339. 

Pasanaur,  395. 

Paskievitch,  Prince,  454. 

Passport  regulations,  63. 

Paul,  Emperor,  25,  133,  134, 
179. 

Pavlolsk,  176. 

Pavlovo,  28 r. 

Pechersk  fortress  and  mona- 
stery, see  Kief. 

Pedersure,  4^8. 

Peipus,  lake,  90,  210. 

Pekin,  417. 

Pemar,  lake,  (03. 

Pembruke,  family  of,  107. 

Penza,  292. 

Perevles,  3 34. 

Pereyaslavl-Riazanski,  332. 

Perm,  413. 

Perno,  494. 

Perofski  Fort,  419. 

Perry,  Captain,  14. 

Peruvvessi,  lake,  506. 

Peter  1.,  the  Great,  10. 

, cottage  of,  135. 

11.,  16,  240. 

III.,  21,  175. 

Peterhof,  172. 

Petersburg,  St.,  90-181; 
Academj^  of  Arts,  138 ; Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  135;  Alex- 
ander Nevski  Monastery, 
152;  arsenal,  177;  bankers, 
167;  British  factory,  155; 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  134;  Church 
of  Trinity,  135;  clubs,  164; 
drives,  169 ; English  phy- 
sician, 163 ; exchange,  167 ; 
fortress,  134;  Foundling 
Hospital,  146;  history  and 
topography,  91 ; Hermitage, 
105  ; hospitals  and  medical 
advice,  I b2 ; hotels,  90;  Isaac 
Cathedral,  95 ; Kazan  Cathe- 
dral, 99 ; learned  societies, 
165;  public  library,  145; 
Marble  Palace,  132;  mar- 
kets, 161 ; Michael  Palace, 


PRIESTMAN. 

168;  mining  school,  140; 
monuments,  158;  picture 
galleries,  105;  plan  of 
Hermitage,  116 ; popula- 
tion, 90  ; post-office,  167  ; 
Preobrajenski  church,  154; 
purchases,  162  ; Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches,  154;  Russia 
Company,  156 ; Smolni 
church,  152 ; sports,  169'; 
summary  of  buildings,  168  ; 
Summer  Garden,  166;  Tau- 
rida palace,  133;  telegraph 
office,  167  ; theatres,  163 ; 
University,  138  ; Vasili  Os- 
trof,  91 ; vehicles,  91 ; 

Winter  Palace,  100. 
Petrofsk,  402. 

Petrofski  Ostrof,  92, 

park  and  paiace,  264. 

Petrofskog  Razumofskoe,  264. 
Petr opavlof sic,  422. 
Petrozavodsk,  188. 

Petushki  Stat.,  276. 
Phanagoria,  389. 

Phasis,  ancient,  399, 400. 
Philip,  Metropolitan,  237. 
Phoros,  pass  of,  366. 

Piaski,  460. 

Pialigorsk,  393. 

Pictures,  105,  139,  166,  192, 
230,  254,  255,  267. 
Piiterlaks,  48*). 

Pilitsa  river,  454,  459. 
Piotrkov,  456. 

Pir-Bazaar  river,  409. 
Pisemski,  55. 

Plaka,  promontory,  376. 

Platp,  old  English,  235,  248. 
Platof,  Hetman,  336. 

Pless,  275. 

Ploskaya,  297. 

Plotsk.  455. 

Podolia,  316. 

Podorojnas,  65. 

Pokrovskaya,  289. 

Poland,  422. 

Polevoi,  56. 

Pulonski,  55. 

Polotsk,  201. 

Poltava,  307. 

Ponga  river,  187. 

Poniatowski,  341, 447, 452, 457. 
Ponyri,  303. 

Popovstchina,  263. 

Porcelain  works,  180. 

Porter,  Miss,  122. 

Porthan,  Professor,  468,  503. 
Post  office,  St.  Petersburg,  107, 

, Moscow,  268. 

Postages,  65. 

Posting,  64,  43?,  479- 
Potemkin,  Prince,  329,  340. 
Potocka,  Marie,  349- 
Potocki,  Count,  452,  454. 

Poti,  399. 

PreobrajensTci  Ch.,  154. 

cemetery,  261. 

Priestman,  Admiral,  342. 
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PROSKUROF. 

Proskurof,  297. 

Prypet  river,  ^42. 

Pskof,  87. 

Pskof-Pecliersk,  89. 

Pskova  river,  88. 

Pugatchef  rebellion,  2i,  25, 
286,  289,  507. 

Pnlavy,  454,  459,  460. 

Pulkuva  observatory,  180. 
Pulsa,  486. 

Pultusk,  460. 

Pungaharju,  506. 

Pushkin,  54. 

Putrid  Sea,  J46. 

Pypin,  56. 


Q 

Quarantine  Bay,  J59. 
Qvidia  castle,  50J. 


R 

Radom,  45a 
Radziwill,  Princes,  445. 
Radziwillof,  325. 

Raglan,  Lord,  357,  358. 
Railways,  80. 

Ralston,  AV.  R.  S.,  160.' 
Ramotzky,  212. 

Randolph,  Thos.,  156. 
Ranenburg,  293. 

Ransom,  E.,  403. 

Rashin,  459. 

Raskoliiiks,  see  Dissenters. 
Rattijarvi  489,  490,  493. 
Rauhilia,  492. 

Raumo,  500. 

Rautanen  Stat.,  493. 
Razdelnaya,  298,  310. 
Redan,  the,  356. 
Renvarholmen,  503. 

Resht,  409. 

Jieval,  205. 

Reynolds,  Sir  .Joshua,  in. 
Rha  river,  218,  284. 

Riajsk,  334- 
Riazan,  332. 

Ribas,  be,  31 1. 

Richelieu,  Duke  of,  312,  375. 
Riddell,  Sir  Jas.,  157. 

Riding  School,  Great,  255. 
Riga,  189. 

Riihimaki,  487. 

Riilaks,  484. 

Rion  river,  399. 

Rjef,  218. 

Rodenpors,  213. 

Roine  lake,  509. 

Roman  Cath.  Chs.,  154,  268. 
Romanoff  dynasty,  9,  16.^ 

house,  247. 

Romanowski,  444. 
Rdmershof,  189. 

Romny,  194. 


ROrSHA. 

Ropsha,  175. 

Roslavl,  203. 

Rostof,  272. 

on  Don,  337. 

Rostopchin,  55,  222. 

Hov  river,  297. 

Rovno,  32;. 

Ruble,  origin  of,  117. 

Ruda  Guzovska,  446, 

Rudcar,  410. 

Rumiantsof,  General,  21. 
Runeberg,  J.  L.  and  AV.,  468. 
Runsala,  500. 

Ruokolaks,  491. 

Ruovesi,  509. 

Rurik,  2. 

dynasty  ended,  8. 

Rustemabad,  410, 

Russia  Company,  155. 
Russia,  Little,  10,  306. 

, Red,  10. 

• , AVhite,  85. 

Rybinsk,  218. 

Ryki,  460. 

Rylsk,  304. 


S 

Saching,  417. 

Sacristy  of  Patriarchs,  242. 
Sahand  Mountains,  408. 

Saima  canal  and  lake,  486, 
489 

Saiminge,  506. 

St.  Alexander  Nevski,  229. 

St.  Andrew,  Order  of,  229. 

St.  Catherine,  Order  of,  229. 
St.  George,  Order  of,  228. 

Monastery,  363. 

St.  Petersburg,  see  Peters- 
burg. 

St.  Vladimir,  Order  of,  230. 
Saki,  344- 
Salghir  river,  346. 

SalO;  503. 

Samara,  287. 

river.  417. 

Samarcand,  421, 

Sandomir,  454. 

Sapun-gora,  356. 

Sarapul,  413. 

Saratof,  288. 

San  river,  454. 

Sandomir,  454,  459. 

Sarepta,  290. 

Savalat,  405. 

Say,  Richard,  15?. 
Schliisselhurg,  18  r. 

Schools,  14,  38,  52,  154. 
Schwarzen  Ililupter,  207,211. 
Schwert  Briider,  212. 
Sculpture,  see  Hermitage. 
Scythian  art,  129. 

Scythians,  340,  352. 

.Seacole,  Mother,  364. 

Seasons  for  travelling,  75. 
Setid-rud  river,  409. 


SMOLNA. 

Segewold  castle,  192,  213. 
Segur,  Count,  345. 

Seim  river,  303. 

Selenginsk,  416. 

Seliamit  Ghirey,  349. 
Semipalatinsk,  422. 

Senate,  13. 

Serdobol,  181,  506. 

Serfdom,  8,  34,  431. 

Sergi,  175. 

Sergiefka,  172. 

Sei  giefskaya,  see  Troitsa. 

Raditsa,  204, 

Sergius,  St.,  269. 

Monastery,  175, 

Serpukhof,  299. 

Sestroretsk,  485. 

Setch,  Cossack,  337,  346. 
Sevan  monastery,  406. 
Sevastopol,  351. 

Seymour,  H.  D.,  359,  386, 
Shagin  Ghirey,  352. 
Shah-Dagh,  403. 

Sha-ho,  417. 

Shamyl,  403. 

Shash,  420, 

Shavli,  85. 

Sheksna  river,  218. 
Shemakha,  404. 

Shirinskaya  Gora,  382, 
Sholko-zavodsk,  402. 
Shooting,  71,  402,  414. 
Shrava  river,  456. 

ShUlski,  9. 

Shusba,  406. 

Shuya,  281. 

Siberia,  412, 

Siedltce,  458. 

Sierakowski,  430. 

Sievers,  Count,  21 2. 

Signakh,  405. 

Siiroia,  490. 

Silversmiths,  162. 

Simbirsk,  286. 

Simeis,  368. 

Simola,  486. 

Simonof  Monastery,  232. 
Simpheropol,  346. 

Simpson,  General,  358. 
Sinabdagh, 347. 

Siniuha  river,  310, 

Sinope,  battle,  29. 

Sion,  395- 
Sipola,  495, 

Sivasli,  the,  346. 

Siverskaya,  90. 

Siya,  187. 

Skargaid,  487. 

Skaryshev,  439. 

Skiernievice  Junct.,  434,450. 
Skoptsi,  163,  400,  406. 
Slaviansk,  327. 

Slavo-Servia,  329. 

Slavonians,  i ; history,  1 1 
religion  of,  2. 

Sla\uta,  325. 

Smith,  Fabian,  2 33. 
Smolensk,  195. 

Smolna  ch.  and  school,  152. 
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SOBIESKI. 

Sobieski,  King  John,  452, 
460. 

Sobstvennaya,  172. 

Societies,  learned,  &c.,  165, 
191. 

Society,  Russian,  74. 

Sokolniki,  264. 

Solotchi  Monastery, 

Solovetsk  Monastery,  184. 
Solovief,  56. 

Sophia,  Tsaritsa,  10. 
Sophieovka,  341. 

Soi'davala,  see  Serdobol. 

Sosna  river,  294. 

Sosnovicze,  ^55. 

Sparrow  Hills,  258. 

Spask,  3J4, 

Spirovo,  218. 

Sport,  ",o,  169,  291. 

Standsvik,  489. 

Stanislas  Augustus,  ^4?. 
Staraya  Russ,  217. 

Staroveri,  see  Dissenters. 

Stary  Krim,  j8o. 

Stassulevitch,  56. 

States  General,  9,  10,  ij. 
Statistics,  37,  430,  466. 
Stavropol,  287,  392. 

Stephani,  L.,  125. 

Stchapof,  56. 

Stcherbatof,  55, 

Stcherbina,  55. 

Stenka  Razin,  10,  286,  287, 
289,  290. 

Stepanofka,  342. 

Steppes,  317,  329. 

Stevens,  Donsul,  342. 

Stint  river,  21 3. 

Strastny  Monastery,  249. 
Streletsa  Bay,  359. 

Strelna,  175. 

Streltsi,  7. 

Strurcha  river,  296. 

Studenets,  267. 

Sudak, 378. 

Sugakley  river,  309. 

Suliaref  Tower,  257. 

Suhodnov,  459. 

Suhona,  189. 

Sultan  Sarai,  346. 

Sultanofka,  j8c3. 

Siiln  Koba,  378. 

Smni,  305. 

Summer  Garden,  166. 
Surakhan,  404. 

Suram,  401. 

Susanin  Ivan,  275. 

Suvoroff,  General,  22,  25,  160, 
453,  506. 

Suwalki,  460.  ^ 

Sventsiany,  87. 

Sviatopolk,  3. 

Sviatygor,  327. 

Svir  river,  188. 

Sweaborg,  489. 

Sweden,  wars  with,  9,  10,  20, 
22, 

Synagogues,  268,  297,  325. 
Synenkaya,  376. 


SYNOD. 

Synod,  Holy,  24. 
Syzran,  288. 
Szydlovits,  459. 


T 

Tabana  Dereh,  350. 

Tabriz,  407. 

Taganash,  346. 

'raganrog,  328. 

Taininskoe,  267. 

Talish  Hills,  409. 

Taman,  389. 

Tambof,  293. 

Tamerlane,  5,  349,  397,  420, 
421. 

Tammerfors,  429,  509. 

Tanais  river,  390. 

Tappila  Straits,  497, 

Tapps,  205, 

Tarakanova,  Princess,  260. 
Tartar  invasions,  4,  5. 

kingdom,  see  Kazan. 

Tascher,  Joachim,  370. 
Tashkent,  420, 

Tatischef,  55. 

Tauri,  351,  363,  376. 

Taurida,  see  Crimea, 

Palace,  133. 

Taushan  Bazaar,  377. 
'Pavastehus,  487,  508. 
Tavastkyro,  509. 

Tea  trade,  416. 

Teesdale,  Colonel,  34. 

Teheran,  410. 

Temernik  rivulet,  337. 
Temir-Khan-Shura,  403, 
Temir  Khapii,  376. 

Tepe  Kermen,  349. 

Terek  river,  394. 

Terem,  232. 

Terespol,  458. 

Terijoki,  485. 

Teteref  river,  325. 

Teutonic  knights,  83,  324,456. 
Theatres,  163,  267,  448,  488. 
Theodore  I.,  8. 

Theodosia,  85,  324,  383. 
Theological  college,  154. 
Theophanes  Procopovitch,  52. 
Thrones,  ancient,  234. 

Tiflis,  397- 
Tioneti,  396. 

Tiraspol,  298, 
d'iiunen,  413. 

Tobolsk,  422. 

Todleben,  31,  3??* 
'rokhtamysh,  349- 
Tolstoi,  Count,  55. 

Toniazov,  460. 

Tombs  of  emperors,  1 34. 

of  Tsars,  240. 

Tomsk,  415. 

'forjok,  218. 

Torkel  Knutson,  483. 

'J'ornea,  496. 

Tortsa  river,  327. 


UNIVERSITIES. 

Tosno,  217. 

Tours,  skeleton,  75. 

Trade  of  Russia,  38., 

, English,  with  Russia,  155, 

183,  273,  274,  290. 
Traeskenda,  489. 

Trangsund,  485. 

Travelling,  seasons  for,  75. 
Treasury,  Moscow,  232. 

Treaty  of  Abo,  465,  486;  of 
Adrianople,  29  ; of  An- 
drussy,  317  ? of  Belgrade,  31 7, 
329 ; of  Bucharest,  298  ; of 
Constantinople,  29 ; of  Fred- 
erikshamn,  466 ; of  Jassy, 
" 31 1 ; of  Kutchuk-Kainardji, 
21,  352 ; of  Nystad,  464, 
485  ; of  Viazma,  317  ; of 
Paris,  34;  of  Poltava.  308; 
of  Tilsit,  25 ; of  Warala, 
463. 

Trewheller,  Mr.,  301. 
Troglodytes,  349,  363. 

Troitsa  Monastery,  269. 
Troitsk,  422. 

Troitskoe,  267. 

Trok  principality,  457. 

Trubej  river,  332. 

Tryden  castle,  192. 

Tsar,  title  of,  7. 

Tsaritsyn,  289. 

Tsaritsyno,  267. 

Tsarskie  Kolodsy,  403. 
Tsarskoe  Selo,  176. 

Tsilkan,  396. 

'I’sna  river,  218,  2931 
Tuak,  378. 

Tula,  300. 

Tunas  river,  381. 

'I'urberville,  George,  68. 
'I’urgenief,  55. 

Turkey,  wax's  with,  to,  18, 
21,  22. 

Tui’kistan,  420. 

Tursova  i-ivulet,  336. 

Tushin,  thief  of,  300. 

Tushino,  267. 

Tuskor  river,  303. 

Tver,  218. 

'fvei'tsa  liver,  218. 

Tyrconnel,  Lord,  87. 


U 

Uchan  Six  cataract,  372,  374- 
Uglitch,  219. 

Ukholova,  village  of,  334. 
Ukraine,  307,  317. 

Ulen  lake  and  river,  497. 

Ule  iborg,  497. 

Ulli  Uzen,  377,  378. 
Ummiljoki,  487. 

Ungeni,  297. 

Uniats,  86,  318,  431. 
Univkrsittes  : — Dorpat,  211  ; 
Helsingfoi's,  488 ; Kazan, 
286;  Kharkof,  307;  Kief, 
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UPA. 

320  ; jMoscow,  256 ; Odessa, 
313’,  St.  Petersburg,  138; 
Warsaw,  451. 

Upa  river,  301. 

Uplitsikha,  401. 

Upton,  Colonel,  353. 

Ura-tepe  fort,  421. 

Ural  Mountains,  414. 

river,  418. 

Urga,  417. 

Urumia,  408. 

Urzuf,  375. 

Usbakofka  river,  415. 

Usolyd,  287. 

Ussunciji  Mountains,  366. 
Ustia,  325. 

Uttis,  486. 


V 

Valamo,  i8r,  507. 

Valdai,  217. 

Valki,  3c6. 

Vane,  Earl,  37. 

Vanhakyla,  500. 

Variags,  see  Normans. 

Varfa  river,  455. 

Vasil  Sursk,  285. 

Vasili  O.drof,  91. 

, Tsar,  see  Basil. 

Vassal,  Rene',  341- 
Veche,  10,  23,  87,  213. 

Vedeno,  403. 

Velika  river,  88. 

Ustiug,  1 89. 

Vendamme,  Marshal,  413. 
Venetians  in  the  Crimea,  352. 
Verhovie,  294. 

Verkh-lsselski  Works,  415. 
Vernoe,  422. 

Verufchina,  342. 

Viatka,  413. 

Viazma,  199. 

Viazniki,  277. 

A^'icbuga,  281. 

Viepsh  river,  454,  460. 
Vignoles,  Charles,  320. 
Vileiki,  87. 

Villa  river,  84. 

Vinnitsa,  323. 

Violente,  cape,  363. 

Vistula  rivetj  446,  454,  459* 
460. 

Vitebsk,  202. 

Vladikavkas,  394. 

Vladimir  IM onomachus,  3- 

, St.,  2,  234,  316,  352,  35'r 

, town  of,  276. 

Vladislas  elected,  9,  302. 
Vloclavek,  445. 

Vocabulary,  Finnish,  470. 

, Polish,  436. 

, Russian,  44. 

Volga  river,  218,  284. 
Volhynia  province,  316. 
Volkhof  river,  216. 

Volkhova,  217, 


VOLKOVINTSY. 

Volkovintsy,  297. 

Volochisk,  296. 

Vologda,  274. 

Volsk,  288. 

Volynski,  Sec.  of  State,  19. 
Vorona  river,  295. 

Voronej,  334. 

Vorskla  river,  305. 
Vosnesenie,  188. 

V^oskresenski  Monastery,  219. 
Voznesensk,  310. 

^"uoxa  river,  490. 

Vyliutina,  89. 

Vyksunski,  iron-works,  282. 
\'yshni-Volochok,  218. 
Vytegra,  188. 


w 

Walaam  Monaster see  Va- 
lamo. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  36,  221,  366, 

3h9, 

Warsaw,  446;  Arsenal,,  old 
449;  asjdum,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  451  ; asylum, 
lunatic,  448;  bazaar,  450; 
Bank  of  Poland,  449 ; Belve- 
dere Palace,  452;  benevo-  ! 
lent  society,  house  of,  450;  1 
Bielany,  448 ; botanical  gar-  j 
dens,  432;  Biiihl  palace,  ' 
450 ; Camaldolite  cli.  and 
convent,  448 ; Caskada,  448 ; 
Casile  Kalenti,  449;  Castle 
of  Villanov,  452  ; cathedral, 
447  ; cluirch  of  Pauline  and 
Dominican  convents,  447; 
ch.  of  our  Lady,  447  ; ch. 
of  the  Franciscans,  447  ; ch. 
of  tlie  Basilians,  448 ; ch. 
of  the  Capucins,  445;  ch. 
and  convent  of  Carmelites, 
449;  ch.  of  the  convent  of 
Bernardines,  450 ; ch.  of  the 
convent  of  the  Visitandines. 
450;  ch.  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
451  ; citadel,  447  ; clubs, 
446;  Credit  Foncicr,  449; 
Evangelical  chapel,  449 ; 
Evangelical  cemetery,  449; 
Field  of  Mars,  448 ; Cro- 
chov,  433;  hospital  of  the 
Infant  .Jesus,  449  ; hospital, 
Israelite,  448;  hospital, mili- 
tary ,432  ; hotels,  446;  Hotel 
deVille,448;  Imn  gate, 430; 
Iron-works,  448  ; Jerusalem 
harrier,  449;  Krasinski  Pa- 
lace, 448;  lAizenki,  432; 
IMariemont,  448;  market- 
place, 430;  mint,  448;  mo- 
nutnenr.  to  Copernicus,  471  ; 
Morysin  and  Natolin  vidas, 
4>3;  Mostovski  Palace,  449; 
Obelisk,  430;  ob-ervatory, 
432;  Ohm  Garden',  449; 


WYSZGOROD. 

Ordynatekie,  433;  palace  of 
the  Archbishop  of  War- 
saw, 448  ; palace  c>f  the 
Pac  family,  448;  palace  of 
the  Prince  Primate,  458 ; 
palace  of  Count  Zamoyski, 
449 ; palace  of  Governor- 
General,  43  r ; palace  ofCount 
Potocki,  450;  palace  of  Count 
Uruski,  450;  palace?  of  the 
Counts  Krasinski,  451 ; Pod- 
blakhon  palace,  447 ; popu- 
lation, 446;  Povonski  ceme- 
tery, 448  ; post-office,  430 ; 
railway  station,  AVarsaw- 
Vienna,  449;  Rashyn,  449; 
reformed  church, 448  ; Rus- 
sian cemetery,  449;  Russian 
cathedral,  448  ; Sapieha  bar- 
racks, 447  ; Saska  Kempa, 
433;  Saxony  gardens.  449; 
Sa.xony  Square,  430;  Senate 
house,  448;  Sierakovski  bar- 
racks, 447;  Solec,  433; 
square  of  myal  castle,  446  ; 
statue  of  St.  John  Nepo- 
muck,  451 ; statue  of  the 
Virgin,  448,  430 ; Summer 
camp  of  Russian  troops,  448 ; 
Tarnovsky  palace,  430; 
tent  of  Kara Mustapha,  453 ; 
terminus  of  St.  Petersburg 
railway,  433  ; Theatre,  448; 
topography,  446;  Uni- 
versity, 431  ; vehicles,  446; 
Vola,  parish  church,  449 ; 
Z imek,  446. 

AValker,  Robert,  112. 
AVallin-Koski,  491. 

AVMpole  Collection,  105,  107. 
AVappila  ISiemi,  504. 
AAhirkaus,  506. 

AVeights,  see  Measures, 
j AA^enden,  212. 

; AVerele,  487. 

I AVesenberg,  203,  2io. 
i AVesi  lake,  487. 

I AVharton,  Lord,  107. 

j , Sir  Thomas,  I07. 

I AViborg,  485. 

I AVielopolski,  Marquis,  429, 
i ,459- 

i AVierzbolow,  84. 

[ AVilkowizky,  84. 

AVilliams,  Sir  F.  AAC,  34. 

; AVilloughby,  Sir  II.,  155. 

AVilmanstrand,  486. 
j AVilna,  83. 

I AVilson,  .James,  188, 

i , Sir  R.,  87. 

I AATsin,  Von,  54. 
j AVitebsk,  see  Vitebsk. 

I AVitenagemotes,  see  Veche. 

I AVolf-shooting,  73. 

' AVolmar,  212. 

I Woronzoff,  Prince,  368,  389, 
398. 

AVylie,  Sir  .7.,  1 38,  160. 
AA'yszgorod,  455. 
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YACHT. 

Y 

Yacht  Clubs,  169,  268. 

Yalta,  372. 

Yamburg,  204. 

Yaroslaf,  Grand  Duke,  3,  316, 
318. 

town,  273. 

Yashlaf,  351. 

Yenisei,  413. 

Yoprakl,  Mount,  873. 

Yuri  II.  of  Vladimir,  4. 
Yurief,  see  Dor  pat. 


YURIEP. 

Yurief  Monastery,  216. 
Y urief-Povoljski,  275. 


z 

Zaamin  fort,  42  r. 
Zakrotshlm,  455. 

Zakuska,  66. 

Zamoscz,  460. 

Zamoyski,  Count,  454,  460. 


ZUSHA. 

Zanga  river,  406. 
Zaporogians,  see  Cossacks* 
Zaraisk,  3J2. 

Zavichost,  454,  459. 
Zavodskaya,  327. 
Zdolbunovo,  325. 

Zegzhe,  459. 

Ziliacus,  Senator,  491. 
Znamenka,  309,  337. 
Znamensky,  174. 

Zolkie,  460. 

Zombkovicze,  45^. 

Ziisha  river,  302* 
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MESSRS.  J.  & R.  MCCRACKEN, 

38,  QUEEN  STEEET,  CANNON  STEEET,  E.O., 

AGENTS,  BY  APPOINTMENT,  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART, 

GENERAL  AND  FOREIGN  AGENTS, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

4.ents  for  Boiivier’s  Neucliatel  Champagne, 

AND 

FOR  THE  RECEPTION  AND  SHIPMENT  OP  WORKS  OF  ART,  BAGGAGE,  &C,, 

FROM  AND  TO  AI.2.  PARTS  OF  THIS  WOB.I.D, 

Avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  Nohility  and 
Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  confeired  on  them,  and  hope  to  be  honoured  with  a con- 
tinuance of  their  favours.  Their  charges  are  framed  with  a due  regard  to  economy,  and  the 
same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as  heretofore  upon  all  packages  passing  through 
their  hands.  

DRY  AND  SPACIOUS  WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  al!  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  during  the  Owner’s 
absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent. 

Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  M=G.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  be  particular 
in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  dikect  by  Post,  and  also  to  forward  their  Keys 
with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of  Duty,  all  Packages  are  still 
EXAMINED  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  arrival.  Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise 
to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended  to ; but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading 
to  be  addressed  to  38,  Queen  Street,  as  above. 

AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

Gegenuber  DEM  Julich's  Platz,  Cologne, 

FOR  HIS 

CELEBRATED  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 


MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN’S 


ALGIERS 

ALEXANDRIA 

ALICANTE 

ANCONA  

ANTWERP 

BAD  EMS 

BASLE  

BERLIN 

BERNE 

BEYROUT  

BOLOGNA 

BOMBAY 

BORDEAUX  ....... 

BOULOGNE  s,M.... 

BRUSSELS  

CALAIS 

CALCUTTA 

CAIRO  

CANNES 

CARLSBAD 

CARRARA 

CHRISTIANIA  .... 
CIVITA  VECCHIA  . 

COLOGNE 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

COPENHAGEN 

CORFU 

DRESDEN  ......... 


PRiNCSPAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  P.  Desseigne. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Moss  & Co.  Mr.  A.  Monferrato. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Dahlander. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Morellet,  & Co. 

Messrs.  F.  Monheim  & Co. 

Mr.  H,  W.  Thiel. 

Mr.  Chs.  de  j.  Preiswerk.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fret.  Mr.  J.  Wild. 

Mr.  Lion  M.  Cohn,  Comm''®.  Expediteur, 

Messrs.  A.  Bauer  & Co. 

Messrs.  Henry  Heald  & Co. 

Messrs.  Renoli,  Buggio,  & Co. 

Messrs.  King,  King,  & Co. 

Messrs.  Albrecht  & Fils. 

Messrs.  Mort  & Co. 

Messrs.  Verstraeten  De  Meurs  & Fils. 

Messrs.  L.  J.  Vogue  & Co. 

Messrs.  King,  Hamilton  & Co. 

Mr.  A.  Monferrato.  Messrs.  F.  Ralph  & Co. 

Messrs.  J.  Taylor  & Riddett. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

Sig.  F.  BiENAiMf,  Sculptor. 

Mr.  H.  Heitmann. 

Messrs.  Lowe  Brothers,  British  Consulate. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Farina,  gegeuiiber  dem  Jiilichs  Platz. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Laughton. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Bing  & Son. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor. 

Messrs.  Schloessmann  & Scheffler.  Messrs.  H.  W.  Bassenge  & Co. 
The  Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory  Depot. 
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MCCRACKEN’S  LIST  OF  COERESPONDENTS-conemwed. 

Messrs.  French  & Co.  Sig  Luigi  Ramacci.  Messrs.  EMMle.  Fenzi 

FLORENCE | 

& Co.  Sig.  Tito  GAGur.ARDi,  Dealer  in  Antiquities.  Messrs. 
Maquat,  Hooker,  & Go.  Aiessrs.  Eyre  «St  Huniington.  Mr.E. 
Goodban,  Printseller.  Messrs.  Nesti,  Ciarbi,  & Co.  Mr.  T. 
Bianchini,  Mosaic  Worker.  Messrs.  P.  Bazzanti  Fig., 

Sculptors,  Lungo  I’Amo. 

FRANKFORT  o.  M.  < 

Messrs.  Bing,  Jun.,  & Co.  Mr.  F.  Bohler,  Zeil  D,  17.  Mr.  G. 
Krebs. 

GENEVA  

MM.  Levrier  & Pelissier. 

GEJ^OA 

Messrs.  G.  & E.  Barchi  Brothers. 

^Mr.  C.  A.  Wilson.  Mr.  H A.  Mossa,  Grande  Albergo  d’ltalia. 

GIBRALTAR 

Messrs.  John  I^eacock  & Co. 

HAMBURG  

Messrs.  J.  P.  Jensen  & Co.  Messrs.  Schormek  & Teichmann. 

. HEIDELBERG 

Mr.  Ph.  Zimmekmank. 

HELSINGFORS  .... 

Messrs.  Luther  & Rudolph. 

INTERLACKEjS  .... 

Mr.  J.Grossmann.  Mr.  A.  Tremp.  Mr.  G.  H.  Schuh. 

JERUSALEM 

Messrs.  E.  F.  Spittler  & Co.  Mr.  M Bergheim.  Jun, 

K1  SSLS  GEN 

Mr.  David  Kugklmann.  Mr.  H.  F.  Kugelmann. 

LAUSANNE 

Mr.  Dubois  Renou  & Ills. 

LEGHORN 

Messrs.  Alex.  Macbean  & Co.  Messrs.  Maquat,  Hooker,  & Co. 
Mr.  H.  Tkumpt. 

LUCERNE  

Messrs.  F.  Knork  & Fils. 

MADRAS 

Messrs.  Binny  & Co. 

MALAGA 

Mr.  George  Hodgson. 

i Messrs.  Josh.  Darmanin”&  Sons, ^ 45,  Strada  Levante.  Mosaic 

MALTA  

Workers.  Mr.  P'ortuna to  Testa,  92,  Strada  Sta  Lucia.  Messrs. 
1.  Turnbull  Jun.  & Somerville. 

MARIENBAD 

Mr.  J.  T.  Adler,  Glass  Manutacturer. 

MARSEILLES 

Messrs.  Claude  Clero  & Co, 

MENTONE 

Mr.  Palmaro.  Mr.  Jean  Orengo  Fils. 

MESSINA 

1 

Messrs.  Cailler,  Walker,  & Co. 

■ Mr.  G.  B.  Buffet,  Piazza  di  S.  Sepolcro,  No.  1. 

MILAN j 

Messrs.  Fratelli  Brambilla.  Messrs.  Ulrich  & Co, 
1 Messrs.  G,  Bono  & Co. 

MUNICH 

Messrs.  Wihmer  & Co.,  Printsellers.  Brienner  Strasse. 

NAPLES 

> Messrs.  W.  J.  Turner  & Co.  Mr.  G.  Scala,  Wine  Merchant, 
1 Messrs.  Flli.  Questa.  Messrs.  Ceeulli  & Co. 

NEUCHATEL  t , , „ ^ ..  , . 

i Messrs.  Bouvier  Frebes,  Wme  Merchants. 

NEW  YORK 

Messrs.  Baldwin  Bros.  & Co. 

NICE 

Madame  V''®  Adolphe  Lacroix  & Co. 

NUREMBERG 

Mr.  A.  Pickert,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

OSTEND 

Messrs.  Bach  & Co. 

PALERMO 

Messrs.  Ingham.  Whitaker,  & Co. 

PARIS 

Mr,  L.  Chenue,  Packer,  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs,  No.  24. 

PAU 

Mr.  Musgrave  Clay. 

PISA 

(Messrs.  Huguet  & Van  Lint,  Sculptors  in  Alabaster  and  Marble. 
'(Mr.  G.  Andreoni,  Sculptor  in  Alabaster. 

PRAGUE 

Mr.  W,  Hofmann,  Glass  Manufacturer,  Blauern  Stem. 

C Messrs.  Plowden  & Co.  Messrs.  A.  IMacbean  & Co.  Messrs. 

ROME < 

' Mao  hay.  Hooker,  & Co.  Messrs.  Furse  Bros,  & Co.  Messrs. 
\ Spada  & Flamini.  Mr.  J.  P.  Shea.  Mr.  A.  Tombini.  Mr.  P. 

( Branchini,  at  the  English  College. 

ROTTERDAM 

Messrs.  Preston  & Co. 

SAN  REMO 

Messrs,  Fratelli  Asquasciati. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Messrs.  Thomson,  Bonak,  & Co.  Mr.  C.  Kruger. 

SrOCKHOLM  ...... 

Messrs.  Olsson  & Wright. 

THOUNE 

Mr.  Jean  Kehrli-Sterchi. 

TRIESTE 

Messrs,  F'lu.  Chiesa. 

TURIN 

Messrs.  Rochas,  Pere  & Fils. 

( Mr.  L.  Bovardi,  Ponte  alle  Ballotte. 

VENICE  ■ 

< Mr.  Antonio  Zen. 

( Messrs.  S.  & A.  Blumenthal  & Co.  Mr.  Carlo  Ponti. 

vp:vey 

Mr.  Jules  Getaz  Fils. 

C Mr.  H.  Ullrich,  Glass  Manufacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No,  3. 

VIENNA 

< Messrs.  J,  & L.  Lop.meyef,  Glass  Manufacturers,  13,  Karnthner 
1 Strasse.  Mr.  Tlter  Comploier, 

, ZURICH 

" Mr.  Or  ell  Hess. 
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CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY. 


TOURS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


TfiE  Caledonian  Railway  Company  have  arranged  a system  of  Tours— about  70  in 
number— by  Rail,  Steamer,  and  Coach,  comprehending  almost  every  place  of  Interest  either 
for  scenery  or  historical  associations  throughout  Scotland,  including — 

EDIlTBUIiaH,  GLASGOW,  ABERDEEN, 
DUNDEE,  INVERNESS,  GREENOCK,  PAISLEY, 
DUMFRIES,  PEEBLES,  STIRLING, 

PERTH,  CRIEFF,  DUNKELD,  OBAN,  INVERARAY, 
The  Trosachs,  Loch  Katrine,  Loch-Lomoiid,  Loch-Earn,  Locli-Tay, 
Loch-AMe,  Caledonian  t anal,  Clencoe,  Iona,  Staffa,  Skye,  Balmoral, 
Bracinar,  Arran,  Bnte,  The  Firth  of  Clyde,  The  Falls  of  Clyde,  *Sc.,  Ac. 

TOURISTS  are  recommended  to  procure  a copy  of  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Com- 
pany’s “Tourist  Guide,”  which  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Stations,  and  also  at  the 
chiei  Stations  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and  which  contains  descriptive 
notices  of  the  districts  embraced  in  the  Tours,  Maps,  Plans,  Bird’s-eye  View,  &c, 

Tickets  for  these  Tours  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Booking  Offices  at  all  the  large  Stations. 

The  Tourist  Season  generally  extends  from  June  to  September  inclusive. 


The  Calcdoniasa  Co.  al.so  issue  Tourist  Tickets  to  the  Lake  Bistrict  of 
Euglaud,  The  Isle  of  Man,  Connemara,  The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Ac. 


The  Caledonian  Railway,  in  conjunction  with  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
forms  what  is  known  as  the 

WEST  COAST  ROUTE 

BETiEEi  mnm  i England. 

DIRF:CT  TRAINS  RUN  FROM  AND  TO 

Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Greenock,  Paisley,  Stirling,  Oban,  Perth, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  other  places  in  Scotland. 

TO  AND  PROM 

London  (Euston),  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  other  places  in  England. 

SL  EE  PING  & DA  Y /S'A  L 0 ON  CA  RRIA  GES.  TIIR  0 UGH  G UA  R DS  & COND  UCTORS. 


The  Caledonian  Company’s  Trains,  from  and  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  &c.,  connect 
at  Greenock  and  Wemy>s  Bay  with  the  “ColumVia,  ’ “Iona,”  “Lord  of  the  Isles,”  “ Gael,” 
and  other  steamers  to  and  from  Dunoon,  Innellan.  Rothesay,  Larrts  Millport,  the  Kyles  of 
Bute,  Arran,  Campbeltown,  Ardrishaig,  Inveraray,  Loch  Goil,  Loch-Long,  &c.,  &c, 

A full  service  of  Trains  is  aLo  run  from  and  to  Glasgow,  to  and  from  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  I’erlh,  Oban,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  the  North-,  and  from  and  to  Edinburgh,  to 
and  from  these  places.  

For  particulars  of  Trams,  Eaves,  dec.,  see  the  Caledonian  Railivay  Company’s  Time  Tables. 
General  Manager’s;  Office,  JAMSS  SMITHELLS, 

Glasgow,  1880.  General  Managtr. 
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M I D LAND  RA I L W A Y. 

The  PICTURESQUE  and  FAVOURITE  ROUTE 

Between  London  and  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  all  parts  of 
Lancashire  via  Matlock  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 


The  NEW  TOURIST  and  POPULAR  ROUTE 

Between  England  and  Scotland,  via  Settle  and  Carlisle,  is  Now  Open,  and 
a Service  of  Express  and  Fast  Trains  is  run  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  with  connections  and  'J  h rough  Booking  arrangements 
from  principal  Stations  in  the  West  of  England,  Midland  Counties,  York- 
shire and  Lancashire,  and  principal  Towns  and  Places  of  Tourist  resort 
in  Scotland. 


Pullman  Drav/ing-Room  Cars  by  Day,  and  Sleeping 
Cars  by  Night, 

Eim  between  London  (St.  Pancras  Station)  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ; 
and  from  July  to  October,  between  London  and  Perth  ; also  between 
London  and  Liverpool  and  London  and  Manchester  by  the  Express  Trains 
of  this  Company.  These  Cars  are  well  ventilated,  titted  with  Lavatory, 
&c.,  and  accompanied  by  a Special  Attendant,  and  are  unequalled  for 
comfort  and  convenience  in  travelling. 

At  London  the  Midland  Company's  Trains  start  from  and  arrive  at  the 
St.  Pancras  Station,  where  the  Company  have  erected  one  of  tlie  largest 
Hotels  in  the  world,  containing  upwards  of  400  Bed-Rooms,  with  spacious 
Coffet,>Rooni  and  numerous  Drawing  Rooms,  which  will  be  found  replete 
with  every  accommodation. 


Tourist  Tickets,  available  for  Two  Calendar  Months, 

Are  Issued  during  the  Summer,  from  principal  Stations  on  the  IMidknd 
Railway,  to — 


Edinburgh, 

Matlock, 

Portsmoutb , 

Malvern, 

Glasgow, 

Buxton, 

Isle  of  Wight, 
Bournemouth, 

Leamington, 

Scarboro’, 

Yarmouth, 

Swansea, 

Harrogate, 

Lowestoft, 

Torquay, 

Tenby, 

AVindermc-re, 

Dover, 

Plymouth, 

Aberystwith, 

Keswick, 

Ramsgate, 

Exeter, 

Llandudno, 

Morecombe, 

Hastings, 

Bath, 

Rhyl, 

Blackpool, 

Brighton, 

Ilfracombe, 

Isle  of  Man, 

and  most  of  the  principal  places  of  Tourist  resort  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tickets  at  Reduced  Pares 

Are  issued  from  May  1st  to  the  end  of  October  to  Pleasure  Parties  of  not 
less  tlian  Six  First,  or  Ten  'Third-Class  Passenge;-s,  desirous  of  taking 
Pleasure  Excursions  to  places  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Midland  Railway. 

For  particulars  of  Trains,  Tourist  and  Pleasuie  Party  arrangements, 
and  other  information  respecting  the  IMidland  Railway  Company,  see  the 
Official  'Time  Tables,  to  be  obtained  at  all  Stations,  or  apply  to 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

Derby,  April,  1880. 
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GENERAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  OOMPANY. 


LONDON  AND  BOULOGNE. — The  Dolphin,  BMne,  Colorjne,  Moselle,  or  Concordia. — Direct  from 
and  to  Irongate  and  St.  Katbarine’.s  Wharf.  From  London  — Daily.  From  Boulogne — Daily. 
FAEES — London  to  Boulogne,  12s.,  or  8.s.  6d. ; Return  (available  for  One  Month),  18s.  6d.  or  13s. 

LONDON  TO  PARIS,  direct  from  London,  via  Boulogne.— FARES — Single  (available  for 
Three  Days),  Saloon,  1st  Class  Rail,  IL  7s.  ^d. ; Saloon,  2nd  Class  Rail,  \l.  3s. ; Fore  Cabin.  2nd  Class  Rail, 
19s.  6d.  ; .3rd  Class  Rail,  16s.  6d.  Return  (available  for  Fourteen  Days),  21.  >2s.  6d.  ; 21. ; H.  15s.  ; IZ.  6s. 

LONDON  AND  HAVRE. — Swift — From  Irongate  and  St.  Katharine’s  Steam  Wharf.  From 
London — Every  Thursday.  From  Havre — Every  Sunday.  FARE-< — (Steward’s  Fee  included).  Chief 
Cabin,  18s.  ; Fore  Cabin,  9s. ; Return  Tichets  (available  for  One  Month),  20s.  6cZ.  and  14s. 

LONl  ON  AND  OSTEND.— The  Swift  and  Swallow.— From,  and  to  Irongate  and  St.  Katharine’s 
Wharf.  From  London — Wednesday  and  Sunday.  From  Ostend  — Tuesday  and  Friday.  FARES; 
(Steward’s  Fee  included).  Chief  Cabin,  18s. ; Fore  Cabin,  12s.  6cZ.  Return  Tickets  (available  for  One  Month), 
y7s.  6d.  and  19s. 

LONDON  AND  ANTWERP. — The  Hawk,  Teal,  Falcon,  or  Capulet.— From  and  to  Irongate  and 
St.  Katharine’s  Wharf.  From  London — Every  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  From  Antwerp — Every  Tues- 
day and  Friday.  FARES  (Steward’s  Fee  included).  Chief  Cabin,  20s. ; Fore  Cabin,  12s.  6d.  Return  Tickets 
(available  for  One  Month),  3ls.  and  19s.  Hd. 

LONDON  AND  HAMBURG  — The  Gannet,  Libra,  Osprey,  Iris,  Bainhow,  Martin,  Qranton,  Widyeon, 
Nautilus,  or  Alford — From  London — Every  Tuesday  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  From  Hamburg — 
Three  times  a week.  FARES  (including  Steward’s  Fee),  Chief  Cabin,  45s. ; Fore  Cabin.  29s.  Return  Tickets 
(available  for  One  Month)  68s.  and  44.s. 

LONDON  And  BORDEAUX. — Kestrel,  Bittern,  and  Tjapwing. — From  and  to  Irongate  and  St. 
Katharine  s Wharf.  From  London — Every  Thursday.  From  Bordeaux — Every  Friday.  FARES  (no 
Steward’s  Fees),  Chief  Cabin,  3i. ; Lore  Cabin,  21.  Reiuru  Tickets  (available  for  One  Month),  Chief  Cabin,  61. 
Fore  Cabin,  61.  6s.  fd. 

LOnuON  and  EDINBURGH  (Geanton  Pieb). — The  Pfr^o and  SZor/.-.— From  and  toUrongate  and 
St.  Katharine’s  Wharf,  i'rom  London- — Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  From  Sdinburgh. — 
(Granton  Pier) — Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  PARES  (Steward’s  Pee  included).  Chief  Cabin,  22s. ; 
Fore  Cabin,  16s.  Return  (available  for  One  Month),  34.s.  and  2ts.  6d.  Deck  (Soldiers  and  Sailors  only),  10s. 

LONDON  AND  HULL.  — The  TLeron,  Ostrich,  or  Hamburg. — From  and  to  Irongate  and  St. 
Katharine’s  Wharf.  ET’om  London — Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  at  8 morn.  From  Hull — Every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  PARES  (Steward’s  Fee  included).  Saloon,  8s. ; Fore  Cabin,  6s.  Return  Tickets 
(available  for  One  .Month),  12s.  6d.  and  8.s. 

LONDON  AND  'YARMOUTH.— During  the  winter  months  there  is  a regular  Weekly  Steamer 
leaving  London  on  Tuesday,  and  Yarmouth  on  Sunday,  During  the  summer  there  is  a special  daily  service. 
FARES,  Saloon,  9s. ; Fore  Cabin,  7s.  Return  Tickets  (available  for  One  Month),  12.s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d. 

For  further  'particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  'll,  Lombard  Street,  Lo'ndon,  E.C. 


LONOOI^  AMO  SOUTH  ■ WESTEBM  RAILWAY, 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  Cheap  and  Picturesque  Route  to  Paris,  Havre,  Rouen, 
Honfieur,  Trouville,  and  Caen,  via  Southampton  and  Havre, 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  last  Train  from  London  at 
9 p.m.  goes  into  (Southampton  Docks  alongside  the  Steamer.  Fares 
throughout  (London  to  Paris  i,  Single  Journey,  First  Class,  33s. ; Second 
Class,  24s.  Double  Journey  (available  for  One  Month),  First  Class,  55s.  ; 
Second  Class,  39s. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  and  St.  Malo.  Daily  Mail  Service 
to  Channel  Isles,  via  Southampton  (the  favourite  route),  every  Week-day 
after  1st  May.  The  last  Train  from  London  goes  into  Southampton  Docks, 
fdongside  the  Steamer,  leaving  Waterloo  at  9 p.m.  (except  on  Saturdays, 
on  which  day  the  last  Train  leaves  at  5.20  p.m.,  and  the  Steamer  goes  to 
Jersey  only.  Fares  throughout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey),  Single 
Journey,  First  Class,  33s.;  Second  Class,  23s.  Double  Journey  (available 
for  One  Month),  First  Class,  48s. ; Second  Class,  38s. 

Direct  Service,  Southampton  to  St.  Malo,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  according  to  Tide. 

Steames’.s  rsaiia.  I>et.'^veesii  »Jer.scy  smal  Malo,  assd  .les’.scy  and  <iranvillo, 
I'^viee  Woelily  eacli.  way. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  Bennett,  3,  Place  Vendome, 
Paris ; Mr.  Langstaff,  67,  Grand  Quai,  Havre ; Mr.  Enaelt,  Honflenv  ; 
Mr.  It.  Spurrier,  Jersey ; Mr.  Spencer,  Guernsey ; Mr.  E.  D.  Le 
CouTEUR,  St.  Malo;  Messrs.  Mahieu,  Cherbourg;  or  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Corke, 
Steam  Packet  Superintendent,  Southampton. 
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GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

THE  TOURISrS  ROUTE  TO  THE  CONTINENT 
IS  via  HARWICH. 

The  Continental  Express  Train  leaves  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London, 
for  Rotterdam  every  evening  (Sundays  excepted),  and  for  Antwerp  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Fast  and  elegantly  fitted  up  Passenger  Steamers  of  the  Co]npan5^ 
The  Steamers  are  large  powerful  Vessels,  ranging  from  800  to  1200  tons 
burden,  with  ample  sleeping  accommodation  ; and  consequently  Passengers 
suffer  less  from  mol  de  mer  than  by  any  of  the  shorter  Sea  Routes. 

The  Provisions  on  Boa.rd  are  supplied  from  the  Company’s  own  Hotel 
at  Harwich,  and  are  unequalled  in  quality.  Luggage  can  be  registered 
through  to  all  principal  Towns  on  the  Continent  from  Liverpool  Street 
Station.  Through  Tickets  are  issued  at — 

The  Great  Eastern  Company’s  West  End  Office,  28,  Regent  Circus, 
Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Cook  and  Son’s  Tourist  Office,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.O. 

Gaze  and  Son’s  Tourist  Office,  142,  Strand,  London,  E.C. 

O.  Caygill’s  Tourist  Office,  371,  Strand,  Loudon,  E.C. 

And  the  Continental  Booking  Office,  Liverpool  St.  Station,  London,  E.C. 
For  further  particulars  and  Time  Books  apply  to  the  Continental 
Department,  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.C. 


LONDON  TO  ANTWERP. 

BY  THE  FAST  AND  POV7ERFUL  PADDLE  STEAMER, 

1150  Tons  burthen,  built  in  1875.  J.  VEEBIST,  Comroander. 

This  STEAMER,  'which  is  elegantly  fitted  np  with  gpacions  Saloons  and  Private  Cabins, 
leaves  London,  from  IHONGATE  and  ST.  KATHARINE’S  WHARF,  Tower,  every 
Sunday  at  noon,  returning  from  Antwerp  every  Wednesday  at  noon,  from  1st  October 
to  1st  April,  and  1 o’clock  (aiternoon)  from  1st  April  to  1st  October.  Passengers  walk  on 
board. 

Travellers  going  by  this  Steamer  may  proceed  liy  the  Railroad  via  Ant'werp  and 
Cologne  to  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Leipzic,  Dresden,  &c. 

FARES  (including  Steward’s  Fee) — Chief  Cabin,  24s. ; ditto  Return,  available  one 
Month,  37s.;  Fore  Cabin,  lbs.;  ditto  Return,  24s.  Gd.  Children  under  10  years  Half-price. 
Four-wheel  Carriages,  £4  4s. ; two-wheel  Carriages,  £3.  Horses,  £3  3s, 

Apply  to  the  Agents; 

London.— ’Messrs.  Arnati  & Haruisox,  11  & 12,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C.;  and  Old  White 
Horse  Cellar,  155,  Piccadilly,  AY. 

Antwerp. — Messrs.  Huysmans  & Bulcke,  10,  Quai  Magermau. 

Brussels. — M.  Lelotte-Town,  88,  Montague  de  la  Cour. 

Arrangements  have  no-w  been  made  whereby  the  RETURN  TICKE  TS  issued  by  this 
Steamer  are,  without  extra  payment,  available  by  the  Steamers  belonging  to  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  advantage  of  five  regular  Departures  per  Week  each 
way  between  London  and  Antwerp  is  thus  secured  to  the  Public.  The  RK  TURN  TICKETS 
issued  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  are  available  by  the  ‘ Baron  Osy.’ 
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GLASGOW  AND  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

(ROYAL  ROUTE  vid  GRIN  AN  AND  CALEDONIAN  CANALS.) 
Tbe  Royal  Mail  Steamers— Columba,  lona,  Mountaineer,  Clansman,  Glencoe, 
Chevalier,  Pioneer,  Clydesdale,  Glengarry,  Gondolier,  Cygnet,  Staffa, 
Linnet,  Plover,  Fingal,  Lochiel,  Islay,  Queen  of  the  Lake,  and  Inverary 
Castle,  Sail  during  the  Season  for  ISI,AY,  LOf'HAWE,  OBAN.  FOR I’-WILLI AM, 
INVERNESS,  STAFFA,  IONA,  GLENCOE,  TOBERMORY,  PORTREE,  STROME- 
FERKY,  GAIRLOCH,  ULLAPOOL,  LOCHlNVr.R,  and  STORNOWAY  ; affording 
Tourists  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  magnificent  Scenery  of  Lochawe,  Glencoe,  the  Coolin 
Hills,  Loch  Scavaig,  Loch  Coruisk,  Loch  Maree,  and  the  famed  Islands  of  Staffi  and  Iona. 

Official  Guide  Book,  2d.  Illustrated  copy,  <od.  Time-Bills,  with  Map  and  Tourist  Fares, 
free,  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  Publishers,  214  Piccadilly,  London;  or  by  post  from 
the  owner. 

DAVID  MACBRAYNE,  119,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

AIX-LES-BAI  NS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

Proprietor,  J.  BERNASCCN. 

TpIRST-CLASS  House,  admirably  situated  near  the  Casino, 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Church.  This  Hotel  is 
strongly  recommended  to  Travellers  for  the  comfort  of  its 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a beautiful  view  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families 
at  moderate  prices,  and  a Chalet  in  the  Garden  for  Families 
who  may  prefer  being  out  of  the  Hotel.  Excellent  Table- 
d’Hote.  Open  all  the  Year.  LAWN  TENNIS. 

Carriages  for  hire,  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  to  meet  every  Train. 


Savoie.) 


AIX-LES-BAINS.  (Savoie. 


HOTEL  VENAT  ET  BRISTOL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

European  reputation.  Re-huilt  and  Re-fumished. 

150  Bed  Rooms  and  20  Sitting  Rooms,  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  Garden  and  Park,  and  with  View  of  the  Lake  of 
Bourget.  Nearest  to  the  Baths,  English  Church,  and  Casino. 
LAWN  TENNIS  GAME. 

G.  ROSSIGNOLT. 


AIX-LES-BAINS. 

HOTEL  DAMESIN  and  CONTINENTAL. 
Open  all  the  Year. 

This  Hotel  is  particularly  recommemled  to  Eng- 
lish Families  for  its  comfort  and  beautiful  situation. 
Smoking,  Billiard  Boom,  and  Ladies’  Drawing 
Boom.  Pension  from  7 francs  a day.  Omnibus  at 
Train.  American  Proprietress. 

D.\^1ES1X,  Proprietor. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
TTOYER’S  IMPERIAL  CROWN  HOTEL, 
N near  the  Kurhaus  and  Bath-houses,  with 
large  Garden.  Very  comfortable  Apart- 
ments. Single  Rooms.  Excellent  Cooking, 
and  attentive  attendance.  Very  Moderate 
Charges,  and  advantageous  arrangements  for 
Winter.  OTTO  HOYFR. 
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AIX-LES-BAINS. 


GEAND  HOTEL  HE  L’UNIYEES. 

Pirst-Class  Establishment,  Open  all  the  Year. 

OPLENDID  Situation;  immense  Garden;  South  aspect  well  shaded; 

a very  extended  view  of  Lake  Buurget  and  the  Mountains.  Belvedere,  with  fin- 
prospect  (d  the  principal  points  of  view,  and  Excursions.  Small  and  large  Apartments  ; 
Salons  fur  Fauiilies ; Drawing  Kooin,  Reading  Room,  and  Smoking  Room,  with  every  comfort 
that  can  be  desired.  French  and  Foieign  Fapers. 

Arrangements  made  for  Pension.  Private  Carriage.'^.  Stable  and  Coach-house. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  every  Train. 

CLLE.  HENAUH,  Proprietor. 


AIX-  LA-CHAPELLE. 


GRAND  MONARaUE  HOTEL. 

Close  l->y  tiie  Railway  Stations  and  ihe  Baths. 

NXJELLEN’S  HOTEL. 

Opposite  the  Fountain  “ Eliza.” 


KAISEE.BAD  HOTEL  (built  in  1865). 
The  principal  Spring  rises  in  tbe  Hotel  itself. 

KEUBAD  HOTEL. 

(Renovated  in  1879.) 


Mr.  G.  F.  DRKMEL  is  the  Proprietor  of  these  four  liotels  of  European  reputation.  The  comhination  in 
one  hand  of  Four  Establishments  of  such  magnitude,  enables  Mr.  Dremel  to  afford  suitable  accommodation 
to  all  comers  ; to  visitors  to  whom  money  is  no  object,  a.s  well  as  to  parties  desirous  of  living  at  a moderate 
rate  of  expense. 


ALEXAN  D RIA,  EGYPT. 


THE  ALEXANDRIA 

STATIONERS’  AND  BOOKSELLERS’  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 


ANDREW  V.  PHILIP,  Manager. 


Fiujlish  and  American  Publications  — Tauchnitz  Editions. 

NEWSPAPERS  RECEIVED  BY  EVERY  MAIL. 

LATEST  NEWS  RECEIVED  DAILY  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

GOODS  FORWARDED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Agencies  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe  and  the  Enited  States. 


ALLEVARD-LES-BAINS.  (ISERE.)  (Goncelin  Station.) 

The  Switzerland  of  Daiiphiny.  Altitude  IblQ  feet. 

^HE  HOTEL  DU  LOUVRE. — This  splendid  and  best-situated  Hotel  recom- 
-*  ^ mends  itself  as  much  for  the  comfort  of  its  Apartments,  as  for  its  Table  and  Wines, 
which  form  part  of  the  rest  of  the  very  Moderate  Prices.  Magnificent  view  of  the  Glaciers. 
Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Station  of  Goncelin. 

BERTHET,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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AMPHION-LES-BAINS. 

Near  EVIAN  (Hante-Savoie)^  upon  tlie  Shores  of 
LAKE  GENEVA. 

Alkaline  Spring  ( much  bicarbonated),  and  Chalybeate  Spring.  Situated 
in  an  unexceptional  Situation  upon  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
close  to  all  the  beautiful  spots  of  Switzerland.  First-Class  Hotels. 
Immense  English  Park.  Boats  upon  the  Lake.  Carriages  for  Drives. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Steamboats  at  Evian.  Line  of  Steamers  from  Geneva 
io  Amphion. 

Office  in  tlie  Hotel. 


OPEN  THE  1st  JUNE. 


G.  GOUGOLTZ,  Director. 
Proprietor  of  Grand  Plotel  Beau-Site  at  Cannes. 

AMIENS. 

TTOTEL  DE  L’UNIVERS.— First-Class  Hotel,  facing  St.  Denis’ 

Square,  near  the  Railway  Station.  Three  minutes’  walk  to  the  Cathedral.  Drawing 
and  Bath  Rooms.  English  Interpreter. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  every  Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE,  D’ANGLETERRE,  and  DE  L’EUROPE. 

tx  BRULE,  Proprietor.— First-Class  Hotel,  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Continent.  Situated 
ill  the  centre  and  the  tinest  part  of  the  town.  Having  recently  been  newly  furnished,  it  offers 
great  comfort.  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen  accommodated  with  convenient  Suites  of 
Apartments  and  Single  Rooms. 

OMNIBUS  AT  STATION.  ENGLISH  SPOKEN, 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL  HOTEL. 

^HIS  Magnificent  First-Class  House  is  situated  near  the 

Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c.  Cheerful  Views 
on  the  Amstel  River,  It  is  provided  with  every  comfort,  and  contains  200 
well-furnished  Booms  and  Saloons ; Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms,  and  a special 
Ladies’  Saloon.  A Steam  Launch  for  Excursions. 

Terms  Moderate.  Telegraph  Office  and  Stahles  attached  to  the  House. 
Branch  Office  of  the  Dutch  Railway  Company  : Tickets  sold  and 
Luggage  registered  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
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ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE, 

PLACE  VERTE,  Opposite  the  Cathedral. 

rnHIS  excellent  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  -which  enjoys  the  well- 

A-  merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been  re-purchased  by  its  old  and  well- 
known  Proprietor,  Mi’.  SCHMI  i'T  SPAENHOVEN,  who,  with  his  Partner,  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  render  the  visit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour  them  with  their 
patronage  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 


M ® BD  E A T E 

F III  € E !S  . 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
HOTEL  DU  DRAGON  D’OR. 

Close  to  Kursaal  and  Bath  Houses. 
Reputation  for  comfort,  cleanliness,  and 
very  moderate  Charges.  Table  d’ Bote  at 
1 and  5 o’clock. 

CARL  THOMES,  Proprietor. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

First-class  Hotrl.  Best  Situation. 
Excellent  Cooking,  and  Moderate  Charges. 

CARL  ULRICH,  Proprietor. 

ARONA.  (Lake  Maggiore,  Italy.) 
Hotel  d’ltalie  et  Foste. 

Magnificent  Position,  opposite  the  Steam- 
boat PDr.  Comfort.  Moderate  1 rices. 

Garden.  Reading  Room.  Table  d’Hdte. 
Horses  and  Carriages  fur  E.scursions. 
ZANEl'TA  FRERES,  Proprietors. 

BAGNERES  DE  BIGORRE. 
Grand  Hotel  Beau-Sejonr. 
First-Class. 

The  most  comfortable  and  the  best  situated. 

ASHBURTON,  DEVON. 


GOLDEN  LION  HOTEL. 

M.  A.  SEXTOIN,  Proprietor. 


CITUATED  on  the  Borders  of  Dartmoor,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  far-famed  1 )evon  scenery,  including  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Dart,  and  the  celebrated  Buckhind  and  Holne  Chase  drives  ; it  is  peculiai  ly  adapted  lor 
the  resort  of  Tourists  and  Travellers.  It  contains  spacious  private  Apartments,  has  a good 
G-arden  attached,  and  is  replete  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  Families. 

Post-Korses  and  Carriages  of  every  description. 

Good  Salmoir  and  Trout  Fishing,  on  moderate  terms,  for  tong  or  short  periods,  can  be  had. 
Particulars  on  application  to  the  J’roprietor  of  the  Motel. 


AVIGNON. 

HOTEL  D’EUROPE. 

Highly  recommended  to  English  Travellers  on  their  journey  to  Nice, 
Italy,  &c.  First-Class  and  Moderate  Prices.  The  Proprietor  and  his  Wife  having 
lived  in  England,  are  aware  ol  the  wants  of  English  Traveller.s ; and  he  assures  them  tlial 
their  comlorts  shall  be  studied.  Omnibus  at  all  Trains. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  STADT  BADEN. 

On  the  right  hand  side  and  nearest  the  Station. 

COMMANDING  a delicious  view  of  the  Old  Castle  and  high  rocks.  Known  for  its  Clean- 
liness, excellent  Cooking,  good  Attendance,  and  fixed  Moderate  Charges. 

E.  ROESSLER,  Landlord. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  FRANZ  GROSEOLZ. 

^HIS  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-furnished  First-class 

Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Kursaal  and  Theatre  ; it 
commands  the  most  chanhing  views  in  Baden,  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Gei-many.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  civility.  Prices  very  moderate.  English  and  other  Journals. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE  and  Dependance. 

A U BEAU  SEJOUR. — A.  Roessler,  Proprietor.  This  favourite  and  first-class 
Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kursaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre,  commands  one  of  the  mo.-l 
charming  views  in  Paden.  The  Hotel  and  Dependance  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixiy 
Sleeping  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a Garden  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Extensive 
and  airy  Dining-room,  and  a comfortable  Public  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  Library.  It  is 
conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  by  the 
most  strict  attention  and  exceedingly  Moderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
English  and  American  visitors.  English  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d’Hote  and 
Wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the  best  quality  in  Baden.  Fixed  moderate  charges  lor 
everything.  Booms  from  2s.  and  upwards. 

PENSION  in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season. 


BADEN  - BADEN. 

HOTEL  EUROPE,  BADEN-BADEN. 

Proprietor,  OTTO  KAH. 

IIRST-CLASS  Hotel,  opposite  the  Conversation  House  and  Trlnkhallc. 

Beading  Boom,  &c.  Becornmended. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  COUR  DE  BADE. 

Badiscber  Hof. 

(Not  to  he  confounded  icith  the  Botel  de  la  Ville  de  Bade,  opposite  the 
Railway  Station.) 

A FIRST-RATE  and  large  Estublishment  near  the  Promenade  and 

ihe  Conversation  House,  with  extensive  Gardens,  Agarm,  Mineral,  and  other  Baths, 
enjoying  a well-meiited  reputation  for  its  great  comfort  and  attention.  It  is  patronised  by 
the  most  distinguished  Families. 

Manager,  Mr,  Fr.  ZIEGLEH. 


BARCELONA  (SPAIN). 

VDA  DE  A.  SARDA  E HIJO- 

KXCHANGE  OFEXCE. 

in  tire  Rambla  dcd  Centro  No.  37,  near  tlie  Grand  Hotel  des  Quatre  Nations.  Payment  in 
Cash  for  Bank  Notes,  Cheques,  and  Cinular  Notes. 
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BARCELONA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

IN  THE  RAMBLA. 

^'HE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Barcelona ; most  advantageously  situated  in 
I the  best  position  in  the  Kambla,  facing  the  Teatro  Principal,  and  close  to  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Offices.  Full  Southern  Aspect.  Enlarged  and  newly  decorated.  Table  d’Hute. 
Private  Service.  Large  and  small  Apartments.  Many  Fire-places.  Bath.  Reading  Room, 
with  Piano.  Smoking  Room  and  Parlour.  Foreign  Newspapers.  Carriages  of  every 
description.  Great  Comfort  and  Cleanliness,  hrench  Cuisine.  Omnibus  at  Railway 
Stations.  Interpreters.  Moderate  Terms.  English  and  German  Spoken.  Arrangements 
for  Pension  during  the  Winter  Season. 


BELFAST. 

cyTT  y T)  T3  T A T XX  ^ X?  T 

X XX  X-Si,  X JLVX  X XX  X Jl\.  Xx  XX  L/  X Jzii  Xx  x 

FIRST  CLASS.  BEST  SITUATION. 

Omnibuses  meet  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 

W.  J.  JURY,  Proprietor. 

BERLIN, 

HOTEL  D’ANG-EETEHRE, 

2,  SCHINKEL-PLACE,  2. 

SITUATED  m THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  PART  OF  THE  TOWN, 

Near  to  the  Royal  Palaces,  Museums,  and  Theatres. 

SINGLE  Travellers  and  large  Families  can  be  accommodated  with  entire  Suites  of  Apart- 
ments consisting  of  splendid  Saloons,  airy  Bedrooms,  &c.,  all  furnished  and  carpeted 
in  the  best  English  style.  First-rate  Table  d'Hote,  Baths,  Equipages,  Guides.  Times  and 
Galignani’s  Messenger  taken  in.  Residence  of  Her  British  Majesty’s  Messengers. 

R.  SIEBEIilST,  Proprietor. 


BERLIN. 

HOTEL  DE  RUSSIK 

rrniS  well-known  FIEST-CLASS  HOTEL,  newly  restored 

-X  and  handsomely  decorated,  and  situated  in  the  most  attracting  part 
of  the  City,  facing  the  Imperial  Castle, 

NEAR  UNTER  DEN  LINDEN, 

recommends  itself  for  the  comfort  it  offers  to  its  Visitors. 

CARL  FRIEDRICH  KUHRT. 


BERLIN. 

H O T E Li  R O Y*  a L, 

5'nJer  rteii  liiafEeii.  No.  3,  ajitl  Corner  of  SJreei. 

OPPOSITE  the  English  Embassy,  Mr.  FifncDRicii  Langk,  Proprietor.— This  Hotel  is  in  the 
best  situation  in  the  town,  near  the  Promenade,  the  King’s  Theatre,  the  .Museum,  &c. 
It  is  mo.st  elegantly  furnished.  Saloons  and  Large  Apartments  for  Families.  Baths  in  tiie 
Hotel.  Carriages.  Private  Dinners  and  Suppiers  at  any  hour.  Prompt  Attendance  and 
Moderate  E’lices. 
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BERLIN. 

^EAND  HOTEL  DE  KOME,  under  the  Tilleuls,  39,  corner  of 

AA  Charlotten  Street.  This  great  and  beautiful  Hotel,  the  largest  and  best  situated  of 
the  Capital,  combines  real  Plnglish  comfort  with  reasonable  prices,  and  is  kept  in  a very 
fashionable  manner.  Two  hundred  Rooms,  twenty-five  Saloons,  three  large  Dining  Rooms  for 
more  than  600  persons.  Reading  Rooms  supplied  with  all  foreign  Newspapers.  Music  Saloon, 
and  Conversation  Room,  &c.  Restaurant  “ a la  Fran9aise.”  The  prices  are  placed  in  every 
Room.  Cold  and  Warm  Baths.  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  &c.  Omnibuses  at  the  Station. 


BERLIN. 

ST.  PETEKSBURG  HOTEL. 

Unter  den  Linden  31. 

The  Table  d’Hote  and  Wines  of  this  Hotel 
are  reputed  of  the  best  quality  in  Berlin. 
Fixed  Moderate  Charges. 

T.  HEUDTLASS,  Propridor. 


BONN. 

RHEINECK  HOTEL, 

AT  THE  LANDING  PLACE. 

Finest  View  on  the  Seven  Mountains. 

Rooms  from  2 Marks. 

Breakfast,  1 Mark.  Dinner,  Marks. 


BIDEFORD. 

NEW  INN,  FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

HENRY  ASCOTT,  Proprietor. 

This  old-established  and  commodious  Hotel  and  Posting-House  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
an  elevated  and  central  part  of  the  town,  and  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  views 
of  the  river  Porridge,  and  surrounding  country.  Is  11  miles  distant  Irom  Clovelly,  8 miles 
from  Hobby  drive,  and  3 miles  from  Westward  Ho.  Private  Suites  of  Apartments.  Coffee, 
Commercial,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Posting  and  Livery  Stables.  Omnibuses  meet  all  Trains. 


THE  GOLDEN  "star  HOTEL. 

This  First-rate  and  unrivalled  Hotel,  patronised  by  the 
English  Eoyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  is  the 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Eailway  Station,  and  to  the  Landing- 
places  of  the  Ehine  Steamers.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  J. 
SCHMITZ,  begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  Tourists. 
The  Apartments  are  comfortably  furnished  and  carpeted  in 
the  best  style,  and  the  charges  are  moderate.  Arrangements 
for  the  Winter  may  be  made,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 


S 


BONN. 

GRAND  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine.  European  Repute.  200  Rooms  and  Saloons. 

flTUAITON  without  equal,  facing  the  Rhine;  Seven  Mountains  and  Park.  Near  the 


13  Landing  Place  and  Railway  Station.  Extensive  English  Gaidens,  Reading  and 
Smoking  Rooms,  Ladies  Saloons.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


BOLOGNA,  ITALY. 

HOTEL  PELLIGRINO. 

SECOND-CLASS  HOTEL,  but  Good. 

The  Four  Languages  spoken. 

F.  RAVALDONI,  Proprietor. 


BORDEAUX. 

HOTEL  DE  PARIS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Much  frequented  by  English  and  American 
Travellers. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL  DES  BAINS  ET  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Opposite  the  Folkestone  Steamers  and  Railway  Station.  Carriages  and 
Commisslonnaire  attend  all  Arrivals.  Table  d’Hote  at  6 o’clock. 

E.  & C.  MUNTON,  Managers. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-SVIER. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CHRI8T0L  & BRISTOL. 

Uotol. 

Best  Situation  in  the  Town.  Highly  recommended 
for  Families  and  Gentlemen.  . 

Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 
F.  CHRISTOL,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

aEAND  HOTEL  DU  NORD. 

PATRONIZED  by  tbeir  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress 

of  the  French,  and  of  Austria,  and  Don  Carlos.  150  First-Class  Bed  and 
Sitting  Rooms;  Reading,  Music,  Conversation,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Telegraph  and  Post  Offices  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord. 

GOOD  STABLING  AND  COACH-HOUSES,  &c.  &c. 

0.  LACOSTE,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  PORTER  AT  ARRIVAL  OF  ALL  BOATS. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

I^EWLYi^’S  EXiilEit  PAMi  H4)TEE. 

FIRST- CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Accommodation,  Cuisine,  and  Wines  of  the  best  description.  Charges 

Moderate. 

Proprietor  Twelve  Years  Manager  of  the  Principal  London  Clubs. 

BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

THIRST -CLASS.  Central,  and  pleasantly  situated.  Very 

L spacious  Coffee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Private 
Apartments  en  suite.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed-rooms.  Steam  Lilt  and 
Laundry.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Postal  Telegraph  Office  and  Post-office  in  the 
Hotel.  Fixed  Charges.  The  Hotel  Omnibus  meets  all  principal  Trains.  Night 
Porter  kept. 

F.  SWANSON,  Manager. 
BRUGES. 

Hotel  DE  FLANDRE.  First-Class  House.  Table  d’Hofce  at  1 and 

5 o’clock.  Beautllul  Garden.  Hot  and  C<jld  Baths.  Arrangements  can  be  made  at 
any  time  during  the  Year  by  the  Week  or  Month.  PENSION  during  Winter,  commencing 
at  £6  per  Month.  The  Proprietors  nf  the  Hotel  have  the  monopoly  of  the  celebrated 
Sparkling  Rhenish  Wine  “ liheingold,”  and  keep  a Hepot  of  all  kinds  of  German  Wines  for 
exportation  to  England.  An  Annexe  has  been  added  to  the  Hotel,  containing  twenty 
splendid"  Apartments. 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DREMEL. 

^HIS  magnificent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  Visitors  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE  PALACE  OF  THE  KING, 

and  facing 

THE  PLACE  ROYALE  AND  THE  PARK. 

Price  List,  with  every  detail  of  its  moderate  charges  in  every  room. 
Single  Rooms  from  4 francs  upwards. 

Table  d’  Hote  richly  served  at  Six  o’Clock,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
latest  London  day  Train. 

Reading  Room,  with  tlie  best  English,  American,  French,  German, 
and  Dutch  daily  Papers  and  Periodicals. 

Smoking  Room.  Terraces  with  splendid  View  overlooking  the 
Park. 

Arrangements  for  the  Winter  from  15  francs  per  person  per 
day,  including  everything  but  Wine. 


BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  HE  ELANHRE. 

ri'^HIS  first-rate  old-established  and  liighly- recommended  Hotel  has 
X been  considerably  enlarged  and  elegantly  furnished,  and  has  a 

NEW  I>SNBN«  KO®M, 

Which  is  the  admiration  of  every  Visitor. 

The  Situation  of  the  Hotel  de  Flandre,  overlooking  the  Place  BoTjale 
and  2 he  Parh,  its  capital 

cl’lXOTEl  s?iiia 

added  to  the  attention  and  civility  shown  to  all  Visitors,  have  made  this 
House  deservedly  popular. 

MODERATE  CHARGES  : Rooms  from  3 francs  upwards. 

Board,  and  Lodging  during  the  Winter  Months  from  15  francs  per  person 
per  day  including  everything  hut  Wine. 

TARIFFS  IN  EVERY  BOOM. 
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BRUGES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  COMMERCE. 

THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. — Proprietor,  0.  Vanden  Berghb.  Tiie  largest 

J-  and  oldest  Hotel  of  tbe  Town.  Comfort.  Moderate  Charges. 

Special  Omnibus. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  SUEDE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  in  a thoroughly  central  position  near  the  Hew  Boulevards. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D’HOTE.  CHOICE  WINES. 

VAN  CUTSEM,  Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  MENOELLE 

(RUE  ROYAiiE). 

B.  MENGELLE,  Proprietor. 

^UHIS  large  and  beautiful  First-Class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  finest  and 
L m'.'St  healthy  part  of  the  Town,  near  to  the  Promenades  the  most  frequented,  and  is 
supplitd  with  every  modern  accommodation  and  comfort.  Table  d’Hote  at  6 and  7.15, 
five  francs.  Restaurant  a la  carte,  and  at  fixed  prices,  at  any  hour.  Excellent  “ Cuisine  ” 
and  Choice  Wines. 

Baths,  Smoking  Room,  Reading  Room,  and  Carriages. 
Arrangements  made  with  Families  during  the  Winter  Season. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE, 

PLACE  ROYALE. 

The  best  situation  in  Brussels,  near  the  Park,  Eoyal 
Palace,  Boulevards,  and  Museum. 

Table  d'Hote. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  F08TE, 

HUB  FOSS^l-AUX-LOUPS, 

NEAR  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  MONNAIE. 

This  Hotel,  specially  frequented  by  English  and  Americans,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Town,  and  near  the  principal  Theatres. 

BEST  TABLE  D’HOTE.  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

English  Spoken.  Omnibus  at  the  Station. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L’UNIYERS, 

RUE  HEU  VE, 

Has  a Wide  Entrance  from  the  New  Boulevards,  which  places  it  in  one 
of  the  best  and  most  advantageous  positions  in  the  city.  A First-class 
Hoiise  for  Families,  to  be  reco/nmended  for  its  Comfort  and  Moderate 
Prices.  Table  d’Hote,  Kestaurant,  Smoking-room,  Reading-room. 
Arrangements  made  for  the  Winter  Season,  or  for  a prolonged  residence. 
SCHOiiFFTER-WIERTZ,  Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. 

GRAND  HOTEL-GERNAY. 

Moderate  Charges.  Ancien  Proprietaire  de  I’Hdtel  de  Portugal  a Spa. 

This  Hotel  is  close  to  the  Railway  Station  for  Ostend,  Germany,  Holland,  Antwerp, 
and  Spa,  forming  the  Coi  ner  of  the  Boulevard  Botanique  et  du  Nord. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

RUE  HOYALE  AND  MONTAGNE  DU  PARC. 
lUTR.  JOHN  BARBER,  the  new  Proprietor,  has  entirely  refitted  and 

IVJ-  re-arranged  the  Hotel  de  France,  the  Beautiful  Situation  of  the  Hotel  (adjoining 
the  Park),  the  Moderate  Charges,  Excellent  Cuisine,  and  greatly  improved  Arrangements 
lor  the  Comforl  of  Visitors,  render  this  Hotel  especially  deserving  the  patronage  of 
Travellers.  Rooms  from  3 francs  and  upwards. 

Table  d’Hote  (at  Five  o^ clock  in  Winter,  Six  in  Summer')  5 francs. 

English  and  other  Languages  spoken. 


CAEN. 

HOTEL  D’ESPAONE, 

71  & 73,  HUE  ST.  JEAN. 

A.  MARIE,  Proprietor.  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Recommended  to  Families.  Moderate  Prices. 


CANNES. 

GEAND  HOTEL  CALIFOENIE. 

FIRST-CLASS  Hotel,  magnificently  situated  in  extensive  Pleasure 
Grounds,  with  a commanding  View  over  the  Bays,  combines  every 
comfort  with  elegance. 

Open  from  the  Is^  of  October  to  the  Isi  of  June. 
CHABASSIEBE,  Proprietor, 

And  also  Proprietor  of  the  “ SPLENDID  HOTEL  ” and  of  the  “ CONTINENTAL 
HOTEL”  at  the  Baths  of  Royat  (Puy  de  Dome),  France. 
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C AEIM. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE, 

Rue  St.  Jean,  Nos.  77,  79,  81. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Bendezvons  of  the 
best  Society. 

100  Elegantly  Furnished  and  Comfortahle  Bed,  Booms  and. 
Sitting  Booms. 

BREAKFASTS  A LA  CARTE. 

BIMEE  AT  TABLE  B^IEIOTE,  4 FISAlCSo 

SUITES  OF  APARTMENTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 
IdNGLISH  AND  SPANISH  SPOKEN. 

L.  MANGEL,  Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

HOTEL  BEAU  SITE, 

^ITUATED  at  the  West  end  of  Cannes,  adjoining  Lord 
^ Brougham’s  projjerty;  the  finest  part  of  the  Town.  Newly 
enlarged.  200  Booms.  20  private  Sitting-rooms.  Beading 
and  Smoking-rooms,  and  English  Billiard-table. 

Sheltered  Situation,  commanding  an  unequalled  view  of  the 
Sea,  the  lies  Lerins,  and  the  Esterel  Mountain.  Large 
beautiful  Gardens,  Promenades,  and  Lawn  Tennis  belonging 
to  the  estate.  Arrangements  made  for  the  Season  for  Families. 
Moderate  Charges.  Bath-rooms  and  Lift. 

Omnibuses  at  the  Station. 

OPENED  THE  1st  OP"  OCTOBER. 

GEORGES  GOUCGOLTZ,  Proprietor. 

c 2 
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CANNES. 

WINDSOR  HOTEL. 


extensive  view. 

Most  Comfortable  Apartments  and  Careful 
Attendance. 

ED.  SCHMID,  Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PROVENCE. 

Boulevard  du  Cannet.  Proprietress,  English. 

(SITUATED  on  rising  ground,  away  from  the  Sea.  Well  sheltered, 

standing  in  its  own  grounds,  with  beautilul  views  of  the  Town,  the  isles  de  Lerins, 
and  the  Ksterel.  Broad  Terrace,  and  sheltered  walks  in  the  Gardens.  Lawn  Tennis  and 
Croquet  Ground.  'I’he  Hotel  combines  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  an  English  honie,  with 
all  the  accessories  of  a First-Class  Hotel.  Good  Cuisine.  Drawing,  Billiard,  and  Smoking 
Rooms.  The  situation  is  highly  recommended  by  medical  men. 

An  Omnibus  meets  the  Trains. 

CANNES. 

HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

^PEN  all  the  year.  Central  position.  Southern  aspect. 

Moderate  Charges.  Arrangements  made  by  the  week.  ! 

JOSEPH  CARD  ON,  Proprietor. 

ENGLISHSPOKEN. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE.  ! 

HOTEL  DE  LA  CLOCHE  D’OE,  ^ 

ET  DU  PALAIS  ROYAL. 

Kept  by  JATJTIAUX  ERNTEST,  Proprietor  and  Director.  j 

This  Hotel  has  always  been  recommended  for  its  great  comfort. 
TABLE  HliOTE  AND  RESTAURANT. 

rERSBAlV  SMOBiS.VG  ^ISOIC’E  WINES. 

OMNIBUSES  TO  AND  FROM  THE  STATION. 
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CARLSBAD. 

Hotel  and  Depenclance  “ Villa  Helenenhof  ” De  Hanover. 

Ij'IRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  near  all 
the  Springs.  Cuisiue,  and  strictly  Moderate  Charges.  English  spoken.  Omnibus  at 
Station.  Q ZORKENDOKFER,  Propriety. 

CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  DP  MOHT  BLAHO. 

Enjoying  an  exceptional  View  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Valley. 


GOOD  TABLE  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


Baths  and  Garden  attached  to  the  Hotel. 

CACHAT,  Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. 

HOTEL  DE  S ALPE  S. 

Avery  comfortable  Hotel,  with  splendid  View  from  every  side  of  the  House. 

First-rate  Cuisine.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  House.  English,  French,  and  German 
Newspapers.  Moderate  Charges  and  Reduction  for  a long  Residence. 

J.  .1.  KLOTZ,  Proprietor. 

CHAMONIX. 

GRAND  HOTEL  IMPERIAL  AND  DE  SAUSSURE. 

FIRST-RATE  HOUSE. 

All  desirable  comfort  is  secured  in  this  Establishment.  Baths.  English 
and  American  Newspapers.  Reading,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms. 

BEST  VIEW  ON  THE  GLACIERS. 


HOTEL  ROYAL. 

THIS  First-Class  Family  Hotel  is  in  the  most  beautiful  situation  in 
i-  Chamonix,  with  large  Park  and  Observatory.  Patronised  by  tlie 
Royal  Family  of  England,  and  other  Sovereigns  of  the  World. 

These  two  Hotels  belong  to  the  same  Company. 


COBLENTZ. 

Grand  Hotel  de  Belle  Vue. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL, 

With  every  Comfort.  Magnificent  View  of 
the  Pvhlne.  Moderate  Charges. 

Proprietor,  H.  HOCHE. 


COLOGNE. 

HOTEL  DU  DOME. 

More  comfortable  than  luxurious.  In  the 
front  of  the  Cathedral  ; three  minutes  frum 
the  Central  Station.  Fixed  but  Moderate 
Charges.  (65  Journals.) 

THEODOR  METZ,  Proprietor 
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COLOGNE  ON  THE  RHINE. 

JOIIAM  MARIA  FARIM, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICH’S  PLATZ 

(Opposite  the  Jiilich’s  Place), 

PURVEYOR  TO  H.M.  QUEEN  VICTORIA? 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES ; 

TO  H.  M.  WILLIAM  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA; 

THE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  ETC.  ETC., 

OF  THE 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

Which  obtained  the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Pouris  Exhibition 

0/1867. 

^HE  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  resalt  of  deception  practised  by  interested  individuals,  induces  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement : — 

The  favourable  reputation  which  my  Eau  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  in  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it ; and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  spurious  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cured themselves  a firm  of  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  name, 
which  is  a very  common  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  and  original  Eau  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti- 
cular to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gegeniiber  dem  Julich’s  Plate  (that  is,  opposite  the  Julich’s 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioned  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
to  them.  I therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  in  the  same  house, 
situated  opposite  the  Julich’s  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  uninstructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commissioners,  &c.,  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
house,  opposite  the  Julich’s  Place,  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Goldschmidt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  fi’ont  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Johann  Maria  Farina,  Gegeniiber  dem  Jtilich’s  Plata, 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  Prize  Medal; 
that  I obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1856 ; and  received 
the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  in 
Oporto  1866. 

Cologne,  Janizary,  1880.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICH’S  PLATZ. 

Messrs.  J.  & E.  McCracken,  38,  Queen  Street^  Cannon  Street,  E.C., 
are  my  Sole  Agents  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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CHERBOURG, 

HOTEL  DES  BAINS  DE  MER. 

SEASON  FKOM  MAY  TO  OCTOBER, 

rilHE  only  Hotel  facing  the  Sea.  Drawing  Room,  Reading 

Room,  Ball  Room.  Military  Band  in  the  Garden  twice  a week. 

The  Bathing  Estahlishment  is  attached  to  the  Hotel. 


For  Rooms  apply  to  the  Director. 
CONSTANCE. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  C0N8TANZERH0F  AU  LAC. 

{Formerly  BATH  HOTEL.) 


QPLENDID  situation,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  surrounded  by 
pretty  Parks,  with  magnificent  view  towards  the  Alps.  Sea-Bathing 
Establishment.  Warm,  Roman,  Fresh  Water,  and  Turkish  Baths. 
Rooms,  1 nik.  50  pfg.  and  upwards.  No  charge  for  the  usual  lights  and 
attendance.  Boarding  Terms,  including  Rooms,  5 Mks.  per  day. 

EMIL  KUPPER. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  Proprietoe  of  the 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE 

(MISSIRIB), 


In  view  of  the  great  number  of  Families  and  Gentlemen  travelling  in  this 
Capital,  has  thought  it  expedient  to  fit  up  a Branch  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  same,  consisting  of  the 


HOTEL  LOYAL, 


For  some  time  the  residence  of  H.B.M.’s  Ambassador,  Sir  II.  Elliot,  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils,  and  lately,  for  two  months,  of  His 
Excellency  tlie  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything  in 
praise  of  the  fine  position  and  splendid  view  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
Arrangements  are  thoroughly  comforlable,  and  the  Furniture  first-class. 
The  Hotel  is  witliiu  twm  minutes’  walk  of  the  British  Embassy  ; and  the 
Arrangements  have  given  the  greate.st  satisfaction  to  the  above  high 
personages.  The  Proprietor  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen  travelling,  that 
both  Establishments  are  provided  with  every  desirable  comfort,  Guide--, 
and  Attendants;  and  at  Prices  calculated  to  suit  passing  Travellers,  as 
well  as  those  making  a prolonged  stay. 


F.  LOGOTHETTI. 
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CORFU. 

HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE. 

rrHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  very  well  situated  on  the  best  side  of 

-L  the  Esplanade,  close  to  the  Royal  Palace,  is  fitted  up  after  the  English  style,  aifording 
first-rate  accommodation  for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.  Excellent  Pension,  and 
prices  very  moderate.  A large  addition  to  the  Hotel  just  now  finished,  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  comforrable  of  the  Continent,  with  splendid  Apartments,  Conversation  Saloon,  Reading 
Saloon  and  Library,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms,  and  Bath  Room.  Magnificent  Carriaps 
and  Horses,  the  whole  new,  neat,  and  elegant.  AU  Languages  spoken.  Ladles  travelling 
alone  will  find  here  the  greatest  comfort  and  best  attendance.  The  Hotel  is  under  the 
patronage  of  King  George  I.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh. 

S.  P.  MAZZUCHY,  Proprietor. 


CREUZNACH. 

TTOLLAND  HOTEL,  kept  by  Foltynski  & WooG. — This  First-Class 

A- J-  Hotel  offers  superior  accommodation  at  very  moderate  charges  to  PAmilies  and  Single 
Gentlemen.  Is  situated  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  part  of  the  town  ; is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  garden.  It  is  fitted  up  after  the  English  and  American  style.  Splendid  large  Dining 
Room,  a newly  fitted-up  Conversation  Saloon ; very  well  and  comfortably  Furnished  Apart- 
ments (with  many  Balconies).  Good  airy  Baths.  Excellent  Kitchen.  Adjoining  the  Hotel 
is  a Private  Boarding  House,  the  prices  of  which  are  very  moderate.  Pension  in  Winter. 


CULOZ. 

HOTEH  FOLETET, 

Facing  the  Station,  much  recommended,  and 
the  most  comfortable  in  Culoz ; very  conve- 
nient for  stopping  half  way  between  Paris 
and  Turin,  with  advantage  of  making  all  the 
journey  by  day 

N.B.—ASK  FOB  TEE  “ HOTEL  FOLLIET." 


DUNDEE. 

THE  ©lEEI'S  HITEL 

A First-Class  Family  and 
Commercial  Hotel. 


DIEPPE. 

HOTEL 

Facing  the  Beach,  close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 

TT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 

-b  IN  DICPPE,  commanding  a beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the  Sea.  Families  and 
Gentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establishment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apart- 
ments, and  the  best  of  accommodation,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading  Room, 
with  French  and  English  Newspapers.  The  Refreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality.  In 
fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  it  in 
Murray’s  and  other  Guide  Books. 

LAFOSSE  AINE'!— LARSONNEUX,  Succr.,  Proprietor. 

Tabic  d’llote  and  Private  Dinners.  This  Hotel  is  open  all  the  Year. 


DIJON. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  CLOCHE. 

Mr.  GOISSET,  Proprietor. 

Quite  near  the  Hailway  Station,  at  the  entrance  of  tHe 
Town.  First-Class  House  of  old  reputation.  Enlarged 
in  1870.  Apartments  for  Families.  Carriages  for  drives. 
Table  d’Hote  and  Service  in  private.  Reading  Room.  Smoking 
Room.  English  spoken.  Exportation  of  Burgundy  Wines. 

EDMOND  GOISSET. 
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DIJON. 

HOTEL  DU  JURA. 

MM.  DAVID  et  MERCIER,  Proprietors. 

^^HIS  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Eailway  Station,  the  Cathe- 

dral,  and  the  Public  Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Rooms  for  Families. 
Table  d’Hote.  Private  Carriages  for  hire  by  the  hour.  English  Newspapers. 
Omnibus  to  carry  passengers  to  and  fiom  each  train.  English  spoken.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  visitors.  Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel. 
Considerably  enlarged  and  newly  furnished,  1875.  The  best  Burgundy  Wines 
shipped  at  wholesale  prices. 

DINARD,  ILLE  ET  VILAINE  (Brittany). 

GRAND  HOTmT  DU  CASINO. 

^PHIS  First-Class  Hotel  is  tlie  nearest  to  the  Casino  and 
J-  Bathing  Establishment.  Splendid  View  from  the  Terrace 
adjoining  the  Garden  of  the  Hotel.  Private  Dining  Saloons 
and  Smoking  Rooms.  Table  d’Hote  at  11  o’clock  a,m.  and 
6 o’clock  p.m.  Terms  from  12  to  15  francs  per  day.  Excellent 
Cooking.  Choice  Wines.  English  Newspapers.  Stabling. 

L.  BIARDOT,  Proprietor. 

DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA  HOTEI.. 


This  First-rate  EstahlisLment,  situated  near  the  great  public 
Promenade,  and  five  minutes  from  the  Central  Station  for 
Prague,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Frankfort,  combines  comfort 
with  elegance,  and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a spacious 
and  beautiful  Garden. 

TWO  SUPERIOR  TABLES  U’HOTE  DAILY. 

PRIVATE  DINNERS  AT  ANY  HOUR. 

During  the  Winter^  Board  and  Lodging  at  very  moderate  rates. 

Mr.  Weiss  has  an  extensive  Stock  of  the  host  Bhenisli^ 
Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Spanish  Wines,  and  will  he  most 
happy  to  execute  Orders  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

Situated  on  tlie  river  Elbe,  facing  the  new  Opera,  tbe  Gal- 
leries, tbe  Green  Yaults,  Cathedral,  and  Bruhl’s  Terrace. 
Well-known  First-Class  Establishment,  with  150  Eooms. 
Families  desirous  of  taking  Apartments  for  the  Winter  can 
make  arrangements  at  very  moderate  prices. 

LOUIS  FEISTEL,  Manager. 

DUSSELDORF. 


INDUSTEIAL  EXHIBITION 

FOR  RHEHISH  PRUSSIA,  WESTPHALIA, 

And  Neighbouring  Districts  in  connection  with  a 

GeMH-ari.  ^rt-Exliibition, 


DUSSELDORF,  1880. 

LABGEST  EXHIBITION  IN  OEBMANY. 

Duration  of  same  from  9th  of  until  the  End  of  September,  1880.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Exhibition  tliere  are  special  Railway  Stations  of  the 
Bergisch-Maerkisch,  of  the  Koeln-Minden,  and  of  the  Rhenisch  Railroad. 

Information  respecting  Lodgings,  and  all  particulars,  gratuitously  at  the 
Otlice, 

5,  BAZARSTRASSE,  DUSSELDORF. 

O U T I-I  H O T 9 

Surrounded  by  its  own  Grounds,  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  Bathing 
Beach,  and  Pendennis  Castle. 

GENERAL  COFFEE  BOOM.  LADIES'  DRAWING  B003I. 

FLORENCE. 

DS.  BEGOI’S  GALLEET  OP  OEIGIEAL  PAINTIUGS 

By  tliemost  eminent  Masters  of  every  School,  and  three  Original  Pen  and  Ink  Drawings  by 
Kaphael.  Nine  other  larger  Drawings  by  Cokreggio,  and  Water-colour  Drawings. 

No.  15,  VIA  MAGGIO  PALAZZO  RIDOLFI  (Ground  Floor),  FLORENCE. 
FREE  ADMISSION. 
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EGYPT. 


ALEXAIMDRIA.  CAIRO. 


HOTEL  D’EUROPE.  ^ Grand  New  Hotel 


This  well-known  Hotel, 
patronised  by  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
situated  on  the 

GRAND  PUBLIC  SQUARE. 

It  is  highly  recommended  to 
English  and  American 
Families. 

Travellers  arriving  in 
ALEXANDRIA  will  find 
attentive 

and 

Omnibus  from  the  Hotel. 


Patronised  hy  English  and  American 
Families. 

This  magnificent  Hotel,  with  its 
splendid  gardeu,  lias  been  improved 
by  the  Proprietor,  who  has  spared 
no  expense  to  make  it  the  best 
and  most  comfortable  in  Egypt.  It 
is  situated  opposite  the  Park  and 
Opera  House.  Large  and  small 
Apartments,  and  elegant  Bath 
Booms  to  each  Floor. 


Table  d’Hote  with  attentive 
Waiters,  speaking  different 
Languages. 


Special  Saloons  and  Beading  Booms, 
with  English  and  Foreign  News- 
papers. 

Omnibus  and  Dragoman  at  the 
arrival  of  each  Train. 


Pension : 

12  Shillings  per  day. 


Pension : 

12  ^0  16  Shillings  per  day. 
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EDINBURGH. 


WATERLOO  HOTEL,  Waterloo  Place,  Princes  Street. 

ROYAL  BRITISH  HOTEL  (Family  and  Commercial), 
22,  Princes  Street. 

BALMORAL  HOTEL,  91,  Princes  Street. 
PALACE  HOTEL,  109,  Princes  Street. 

THESE  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS,  in  the  principal  thoroughfare  overlooking 
the  PUBLIC  GARDENS,  and  opposite  the  CASTLE,  command  the 
FINEST  VIEWS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

LUXURIOUSLY  FURNISHED.  CUISINE  SUPERB. 

PHICES  MODERATE. 

Coiitiiieiital  Spolten. 

Patronised  by  the  Eoyal  Family  and  Nobility, 

J.  GRIEVE  & J.  FERGUSON,  Proprietors  and  Managers, 

FLORENCE. 

PROFESSOR  EMILIO  COSTANTINI, 

6,  VIA  DEL  PODERE. 


STUDIO  OPEN  FROM  10  TO  4 DAILY. 

SPECIALITY  VfATER-COLOUR  COPIES  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 
Facsimiles  Guaranteed. 

Highest  Eecommendations  from  English  and  Foreign  Gentlemen. 


FRANKFORT  O.  M. 
GEORGE  SCHEPELER, 
ROSSMARKT  3, 
IMPORTER  OF  HAVANA  CIGAR?. 

FRANKFORT  O.  M. 
MUHRAY’S  HAINDBOOK 

For  iS^ORTH  GERMANY,  the  RHINE, 
the  BLACK  FOREST,  &c. 

Post  8 VO.  ICs. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

Mr.  C.  LOHR,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  ROMAN  EMPEROR. 

Well-knoivn  Family  Hotel. 

Table  d’Hote  at  One  ..M3 
„ ,,  Five.  . M 4 : 50 

Breakfast M 1 : 30 

Tea M 1 : 33 

Bedroom  ....  from  M 1 : 70  to  8 Mks. 
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FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

P.  A.  TACCHI’S  SUCCESSOES, 

Xo,  4L^1. 

BOHEMIAN  FANCY  GLASS  AND  CRYSTAL  WAREHOUSE. 

Chandeliers  for  Gas  and  Candles  in  Glass  and  Brass, 

Correspondent  in  England,  Mr.  LOUIS  IIENLE,  3,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C. 

FREIBURG  IN  BADEN. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

THIS  new  and  comfortable  House  is  in  the  most  beautiful  situation  and 
J-  healthiest  part  of  the  Town,  near  the  Railway  Station.  Opposite  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Offices.  Recommended  lor  its  excellent  Cooking,  good  attendance,  and  Moderate 
Charges. 

GENEVA. 

A.  GOLAY,  LEEESGHE  & SONS, 

31,  QUAI  DES  BERGUES, 

(Established  in  1837.) 

M N U F A C T U R E R S OF 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  CLOCKS,  &c. 

Largest  Stock  in  Geneva. 

ORDERS  PER  POST  PUNCTUALLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

Paris  House,  Ho.  2,  PUS  US  UA  PAIX. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL  r>E  L’EOXJ. 

PATRONISED  BY  ENGLISH  FAMILIES. 

Beautiful  situation  on  the  Lake.  Excellent  Kitchen  and  Cellar. 
Rooms  from  2 francs.  Pension  in  Winter.  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

HAAKE  BPOS.,  Proprietors. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  C O U P O N N E. 

yve.  E.  BAUR,  Propbietoh. 

THIS  ESTABLISPIMENT  of  the  first  rank,  situated  in  front  of  the 

L “ Pont  du  Mont- Blanc,”  enjoys  a most  extensive  view  of  Lac  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc. 
Good  Cuisine  and  Cellar.  English  and  American  Newspapers. 

Most  moderate  Prices.  Omnibus  waiting  at  all  the  Trains. 

GENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENES. 

Messrs.  L.  BONERA  AND  BROTHERS. 

PLACE  CARLO  FELICE,  the  most  beautiful  situation  in  the  City. 

(FULL  SOUTH.) 

This  Hotel,  formerly  the  Palazzo  Marchese  Spinola,  was  newly  opened  and  entirely 
re-furnished  about  two  ye.ars  ago.  Its  situation,  opposite  the  celebrated  Theatre  Carlo 
Felice,  on  the  Piazza  de  Ferrari,  the  healthiest  part  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Enslish  Church,  the  Telegraph,  the  Post  Office,  the  principal  I’ublic  Buildings,  and  near 
all  the  curiosities  in  the  town  ; frf  e from  the  noise  of  the  Railway  and  the  Harbour.  Large 
and  small  Apartments.  Table  d’Hote.  Restaurant.  Reading  and  Smoking  Saloon.  Bath 
Rooms.  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  meets  every  Train.  JModerate  Charges. 
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GLENGARRIFF. 


IS  strongly  recommended  by  Eminent  Physicians  for  its  equable,  mild,  but 
not  relaxing  climate.  The  hlxcursions  by  land  and  water  are  numerous  ; amongst  • 
others,  the  celebrated  drive  to  the  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY,  thus  described  by  Lord 
John  Manners  , 

“ I’he  twenty  miles  from  Kenmare  to  Glengarriif  form  the  grandest  road,  harring  the 
Al^nne passes,  that  I hnoio.” 

The  celebrated  Thackeray  writes  “ What  sends  picturesque  tourists  to  the  Rhine  and 
Saxon  Sxvitzerland  ? ^'ithin  five  miles  of  the  pretty^  Inn  of  Glengarriff,  there  is  a country 
of  the  magnificence  of  which  no  pen  can  give  an  idea.  The  journey  from  Glengarriff  to  i 

Kenmare  is  one  of  astonishing  beauty  ; and  I have  seen  Killarney  since,  and  am  sure  that  ' 

Glengarriff  loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  this  most  famous  of  lakes.” 

Fo-om  Happy  Thought  Notes, — Punch.  “ Glengarriff. — Eccles  Hotel.  Charmingly  ! 

situated.  Facing  the  Bay,  and  on  the  road.  Old-fashioned,  covered  with  creepers  and  roses,  j 

and  Bed  Rooms  commanding  the  Bay.  Eccles  Hotel,  Glengarriff,  is  worth  far  more  than  a jl 

passing  visit.  1 am  delighted  with  it.  It  is,  as  far  as  attendance  and  cuisine  and  general  ,| 

comforL  the  best  Hotel  I’ve  been  in.  The  Coffee  Room  seems  to  have  been  fitted  up  to 
the  very  latest  fashion  of  taste;  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  even  at  nine  o’clock  on  an  early 
spring  evening  you  can  sit  out  in  front  of  the  Hotel,  and  enjoy  your  coffee  and  cigar.  Only  | 

hire  your  car  from  Killarney  to  Glengarriff.  You  can  get  another  at  your  oivn  con- 
venience, and  just  as  good  at  Glengarriff,  to  take  you  on.''  j 

Murray’s  Handbook  for  Ireland  describes  this  Hostelry  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  ; 
South  of  Ireland  Hotels.  Over  Twenty  Thousand  Pounds  have  recently  been  expended  on  ’ 

THE  ECCLES  HOTEL 

and  its  extensive  Pleasure  Grounds,  through  which  are  five  miles  of  beautiful  walks  and 
drives.  A new  Esplanade  has  recently  been  constructed. 

I’he  Hotel  is  replete  with  indoor  comforts,  Library,  Picture  Gallery,  &c.  The  Telegraph 
Office,  Marina,  and  Pier  adjoin  the  Hotel.  Sea-Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing,  Shooting,  Ac. 
Reduced  Tariff  during  the  Winter  Months.  Terms  and  Testimonials  from  Eminent 
Physicians  can  be  obtained  from 

MRS.  ECCLES,  Glengarriff,  County  Cork. 
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GRENOBLE. 

HOTEL  MOIVHET. 

This  splendidly-situated  First-Class  Hotel,  wLicli  is  the  largest  in  the 
Town,  and  enjoys  the  well-merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists, 
has  been  enlarged  and  Nev/ly  Furnished.  The  Apartments,  largo  and 
small,  combine  elegance  and  comfort,  and  every  attention  has  been  paid 
to  make  this  one  of  the  best  Provincial  Hotels,  Public  and  Private 
Drawing-rooms  ; English  and  French  Papers.  Table  d’Hote  at  11  and  6. 
Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Moderate  Charges. 
The  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  meet  all  Trains. 

L.  TBILLAT,  Proprietor. 

First-Class  Carriages  can  be  had  at  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Uriage,  and  all  places  of  interest  amongst  the  Alps 
of  Dauphine. 

URIAGE-  LES-  BAINS. 

ITOTKIh.  MOKINIilT. 

Founded  in  1846.  English  Visitors  will  find  every  comfort  and  luxury 
in  this  First-Class  Establishment.  Private  Kooms  for  Families.  Excellent 
Cuisine  and  Wines.  Table  d’Hote,  1 1 and  6.  Carriages  and  Horses  can 
be  had  in  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  and  Promenades. 


GBMEVA  MUSICAIs  BOXES. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OP  WAeES. 
PRIZE  MEDALS,  PARIS,  1867  & 1878  ; PH  I LADELPH I A,  1876. 
Wholesale — Betail — Export . 

B.  A.  BREMOND,  Place  des  Alpes,  Geneva, 

GOLDEN  LYRE  HOUSE— OPPOSITE  THE  BRUNSWICK  MONUMENT. 

HOTEL  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

^PHIS  First-Class  Hotel,  facing  the  Alster  Lake,  is  most  advantageously 
J-  situated  on  the  Jungfernstieg.  Elegantly  Furnished  Apartments.  Every  mode;  n 
requisite.  English  and  French  Newspapers.  Charges  strictly  Moderate. 

G.  REIJTER,  Proprietor. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL  H O Y .A.  L . 

(FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.) 

SITUATED  in  the  best  part  of  the  City,  and  opposite  the  General  Railway  Station. 

Large  and  small  Apartments  and  Single  Bed-rooms  for  Gentlemen.  Every  comfort. 
Baths  in  the  Hotel.  MOD  ERA  TE  CHARGES. 

CHRIST  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

XJlNIOrV  HOTEL,  H^I\0"V^E1?. 

This  well-known  first-class  hotel  for  private  Families  and  Single  Gentle- 
men, is  beautifully  situated  right  opposite  the  Railway  Station. 

PENSION,  FIVE  MARKS,  and  upwards. 

FRIEDRICH  YORKERS,  Proprietor. 
Also  of  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Bains  at  Pyrmont. 
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HEIDELBERG.  — Hotel  JPrince  Cliax-les. 


i lO^NciuKKAliLY  feiilarged  by  a Building,  t'oiitains  a splendid  Dining  Room,  Breakfast  Room,  and  a 
v;  fine  Reading  Room.  Ten  Balconies.  This  Hotel,  patronised  by  their  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Prince  APred,  is  the  largest  in  the  Town,  and  thoroughly  Renovated  and  Newly  Furnished.  Best 
Cookery.  Good  Wines.  Charges  Reasonable.  Moderate  Arrangements  made  by  the  Week.  The  Hotel  is 
situated  in  an  open  Square,  eight  minutes’  walk  from  the  celebrated  Castle,  with  the  finest  view  of  the  ruins 
from  all  the  balconies  and  nearly  all  the  windows  ; two  minutes’  walk  to  the  Necker  Bridge.  Close  to  the 
Nurnburg  and  Wurzburg  Railway  Station.  Omnibus  and  Hotel  Porter  meet  the  Tiain.  Mr.  Sommer  exports 
Wine  to  Eiu/land.  Mr.  EUiner  teas  for  many  years  the  Manager  of  the  Hotel  Baur  au  Lac,  at  Zurich. 

Railway  Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Hotel,  and  Luggage  booked  to  all  Stations. 

SOMMER  & ELLMER,  Proprietors. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER. 

old-establislied  and  excellent  Hotel  is  the  sixth  from 
the  Railway  Station,  and  has  been  lately  re-arranged  in  a most 
comfortable  manner.  It  is  situated  in  a large  garden,  and  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Castle.  The  Cuisine,  Cellar,  and  Service  are 
excellent.  Charges  Moderate. 

Table  cVIIdte  at  1 and  5 o’cloch.  Restaurant  a la  Carte, 

BACK  & WELSCH. 


HEIDELBERG. 

O R A N D HOTEL. 

fHHIS  First-rate  Hotel  is  quite  new,  and  has  been  superbly 
-L  decorated;  it  affords  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  situated  in  a garden.  From  it  may  be 
obtained  a beautiful  view  of  the  Castle ; it  is  close  to  the  Railway  Station, 
and  opposite  the  Hotel  Schrieder.  It  contains  large  and  small  Apartments, 
very  suitable  for  Families  making  a long  stay. 

Moderate  Prices. 

2 able  d’Hote  at  1 and  5 o'clock. 

BACK  Sc  WELSCH. 
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HAVRE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  NORMANDIE. 

KUE  DE  PARIS. 

FIEST-CLASS  hotel,  exceedingly  well  situated  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  Town.  Apartments  for  Families.  Music  and  Conver- 
sation Saloons.  “ Table  d'Hote.”  Restaurant  a la  Carte.  English  and 
German  spoken. 

M.  DESCLOS,  Proprietor. 

HAV  R E. 

GRAND  HOTEL  ET  BAINS  FRASCATI. 

First-Class  Establishment. 

Entirely  Re-built  in  1871.  The  only  Hotel  in  Havre  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sea. 

Mr.  J.  DESCLEVES,  Manager. 

Moderate  Charges.  Open  all  the  Year. 


HEIDELBERG. 

The  finest  and  best  situated  Hotel  in  Heidelberg ; kept  in  very  superior  and  elegant  style 
of  a First-class  Family  Hotel.  The  beaotiful  extensive  Gardens  are  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Visitors.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  fitted  up  in  a superior  manner  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibus 
at  the  Station.  Terms  strictly  moderate.  Railway  Tickets  are  issued  in  the  Hotel. 

HAEFELI-GUJER,  Proprietor. 


HEIDELBERG. 

Hotel  de  Darmstadt. 

Four  minutes  from  the  Station,  on 
Bismarck  Square,  and  close  by  the  new 
Neclcar  Bridge.  Known  as  a good  House. 
Very  Moderate  Prices. 


DEESIDE 

Hydropathic  Establishment, 

HEATHCOT,  NEAR  ABERDEEN. 

Terms,  £2  10s.  per  Week;  for  Two  in 
One  Room,  £2  each. 

Apply  to  DE.  STEWAKT,  Medical  Supeeinlendcnl . 


HOMBURG. 

Hotel  des  quatre  saisons  and  villa,  with 

tlie  finest  view  of  the  Taunus. 

Kept  by  Mr.  W.  SCHLOTTERBECK. 

This  first-rate  House  is  exceedingly  well-situated  near  the  Sources  and  the  Kursaal.  It 
combines  every  comfort  desirable,  with  moderate  charges.  l.ately  newly  restored  and 
embellished  by  a large  building  with  an  aiditional  new  Dining-room,  and  a large  Reading 
and  Smoking  room.  Beautiful  Garden  for  the  use  of  Visitors.  Hath  in  the  Hotel.  Grounds 
fur  Hare  and  Partridge  Shooting  at  tlie  full  disposal  of  the  Visitors.  Tlie  Proprietor  deals 
extensively  in  Wines.  Arrangements  made  at  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season  at 
moderate  charges. 
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HUl’JilL  DU  TViiuL. — b'irsi-Uias»  Hotel,  in  a beautiful  position  near 
the  station,  with  magnificent  Views  of  the  Valley  of  the  Jnn  and  the  Mountains. 
Comfortable  Apartments,  I eadmg,  Smoking,  and  Bath  Rooms,  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. From  the  top  of  ihe  Hotel  a fine  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Town  and  Valleys. 
CAB.Ii  LAND  SEE,  former  Director  of  Hotel  du  Parc,  Lugano. 

^ ^HolvTsuRa  ” 

TTOTEL  BELLE  VUE. — First-Class  Hotel,  exceedingly  well  situated, 

L-i-  opposite  the  Park  of  the  Kursaal,  and  close  to  the  Springs.  Families,  and  Single 
Gentlemen,  will  find  this  Hotel  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  comfiining  excellent  accommo- 
dation with  cleanlinc'-sand  moderate  Ch  irges.  Best  French  and  English  Cooking.  Excellent 
Wines.  Hare  and  Partridge  Shooting  free. 

H.  ELLENBERGER,  Proprietor. 


HOMBURG. 

■pOYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL. — First-rate  for  Families  and  single  Gentlemen,  close  to  the 

Springs  and  the  Kursaal;  one  of  the  finest  and  best  situated  Hotels  in  the  town.  Newly  enlarged 
(116  Kooms,  14  Balconies,  some  overlooking  the  fine  Taunus  Mountains).  Patronised  by  H.E.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  several  other  Royal  personages  Tne  Proprietor,  who  has  been  for  years  in  first-class 
hotels  in  London,  otters  Visitors  the  advantages  of  good  and  comfortable  accommodation.  Airy  and  quiet 
Apartments.  Splendid  covered  Verandah,  and  fine  Garden.  At  tlie  early  and  late  part  of  the  Season  arrange- 
ments are  made  on  very  reasonable  terms.  English  spoken.  Best  Krench  and  English  cooking.  Excellent 
Wines.  Best  Stag  Shooting,  Roebuck  Shooting,  Hare  and  Partridge  Shooting,  as  well  as  good  Trout  Fish- 
ing, free  for  the  guests  of  the  Hotel.  Moderate  Charges.  GUSTAVE  WEIGAND,  Proprietor. 

HYERES. 

CEAND  HOTEL  DES  ILES  D’OR. 

Tims  SPLENDID  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  the  largest 

ill  the  Town  ; charmingly  situated,  and  surrounded  by  a most  beau- 
tiful Garden.  The  Cuisine  is  intrusted  to  one  of  the  first  Cooks  from 
Paris,  and  the  cellar  contains  the  best  of  Wines.  Dining-Room  for  200 
persons.  Di  awing-Room  facing  the  south,  and  decorated  by  pictures  of  a 
celebrated  painter.  Smoking-Room,  Billiards,  Baths.  Boarding  from 
10  francs  per  day.  Omnibus  meets  every  Train, 

E.  WEBER,  Proprietor. 
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BERNESE  OBERLAND.  INTERLAKEN. 


SWITZERLAND. 


INTEENATIOML  KENDEZVOUS  OF  TOUEISTS 


PEOM  ALL  PAETS  OF  THE  WOELD. 

MOST  CELEBRATED  CLIMATERIC  HEALTH  RESORT. 

ALTITUDE  1800  FEET  ABOVE  SEA. 

ENTRAL  STATION  and  Starting  Point  for  all  Excursions 


to  the  grand  region  of  the  ALPS  and  Glaciers  of  the  world-famed 
BERNESE  UBERLAND.  Beantifnl  change  of  scenery  according  to  each 
season.  Splendid  floral  period  in  the  Spring  season — fioin  April  to  June. 
In  the  Summer  season — from  July  to  August — the  temperature  is  always 
moderate,  owing  to  the  refreshing  breezes  from  both  lakes;  whilst  in  the 
lovely  Autumn  season — from  September  to  October — the  air  is  the  purest, 
the  temperature  warm,  and  the  vegetation  in  its  full  growth.  Whey 
and  Grape  Cure.  Magniflcent  alleys  of  chestnut  trees,  and  shady 
walks.  Park-maze  in  the  Rugen  Pine  Woods,  bumerous  Hotels,  from 
the  luxurious  grand  hotel  to  the  nice  wooden  Chalet;  Private  Apartments 
to  ail  requirements.  Special  Protestant,  English,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  Kursaal  (Park  Garden)  is  the  centre 
of  reunion  of  all  visitors,  and  contains  Dancing,  Concert,  and  Reading- 
Rooms,  with  a well-selected  Library,  dioicest  selections  played  dail)^  by 
the  superior  Cur-orchestra.  The  Prices  in  the  Hotels  and  Boarding- 
Houses  are  not  Ingher,  but  rather  lower,  than  in  most  other  frequented 
places.  The  annual  average  of  visitors  is  upwards  of  100,000. 


h’ooms.  Proprietor. 


Victoria 
Bitschard 
Jungfrau 
Des  Alpes 
Bugenliotel  Jungfi 
Beau-Bivage  . . 
Sciiweizerhof  . 
Belvedere 
Interlaken 
Beutscherliof  . 
Ober-Beha 
Du  N ord 
Wyder  .. 

Beau- Site 
ObeiTand 
Du  Pont 
Bellevue 
Adler 

De  la  Gare  . . 
Kreuz  . . 

Bdssli  . . 

Volz 

Beber  . . 

Berger  . . 

Pension  Anglaise 
Krebs  . . 
Indermuhle  . . 


G't  Hotel 


. . 1st  Class  230  Ed.  Buciiti. 


a-ablick 
. G>t  Hotel  . . 

. Hotel  and  Pension 


235  Familik  Potsciiard. 
150  F.  SEILER-STERClir. 
180  Jn.  Maurer. 

100  J.  Oesch- Mi  ller, 

100  H.  Regli. 

80  StRUBIN  & WlRTH. 

70  M.  Mullkk-St.ehli. 


2nd  Class  SO  A.  Brauen. 


70  J.  Borter-Rubin. 
CO  WwE.  Obek-Beha. 
50  Dl.  Vogel. 

CO  H.  Wyder. 


80  Ai.b.  Ruciiti. 

50  WAG^•ER, 

50  Brunnee-Tschalz. 
40  Elmer. 

20  Kernen. 

30  E.  Haller. 


Dote! ,,  25  E.  Bohren-Strubinr 

iloti/1  and  PoLsiou  . 3i’d  Cla.ss  20  F.  Sterciu. 

I’eiisiou 24  Dr.  Volz. 

„ 20  Gutzchebaucu. 

Hotel  and  Pension  , 2nd  Class  15  Berger. 

20  E.  SlMPKIN. 

Hotel  and  Pension  . 2nd  Class  15  Kuebs-Borter. 

Brasserie-Restaurant,  1st  Class  Establishment. 


ildte!. 

ilotid  and  PoLsiou 
I’eiisiou 
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Provence  — HYERES  - Ville. 

HOTEL  DES  ETRANOERS, 

SITUATKD  full  south,  shaded  from  the  west  winds;  very  comfortable.  Excellent 
Wines  included  in  charges  of  the  House.  Very  much  frequented.  Omnibus  at  Hyeres 

Station  (town), EERTHET,  Proprietor. 

I LFRACOM  bT  ~ 

FAMILY  & COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

Replete  with  every  Home  Comfort.  Spacious  Ladies’ 
Coffee  Room.  Moderate  Charges.  r.  LAKE,  Proprietor. 

Large  and  Spacious  Commercial  and  Stock  Rooms  have  been  recently  added. 

FIRST-CLASS  BILLIARD  ROOM.  GOOD  POST  HORSES, 

Omnibus  meets  every  Train. 

General  Coach  Office  and  Delivery  Agent.  Coaches  Daily  to  Lynton. 

ILFRACOMBE. 

^HE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  Sea-shore,  in  its 

own  picturesque  grounds  of  five  acres.  It  contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  every 
sanitary  improvement  which  science  could  suggest.  Charges  fixed  and  moderate.  Table 
d’Hote  Daily.  Every  information  of  the  Manager.  Tourist  Tickets  to  Ilfracombe  for  Two 
Months  are  issued  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations  in  England. 

KILLARNEY. 


of  KIFFA.R1VJE: y. 

By  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  Special  Permission. 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

Patronized  by  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES;  by  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ARTHUR, 
and  by  the  Royal  Families  of  France  and  Belgium,  &c. 


^HIS  HOTEL  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Lake,  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  within 
F ten  minutes’  drive  of  the  Railway  Station,  and  a short  distance  from  the  far-famed  Gap  of 
Dunloe.  It  is  lighted  with  gas  made  on  the  premises;  and  is  the  Rarest  Hotel  in  the 
district.  A magnificent  Coffee-room,  a public  Drawing-room  for  Ladies  and  Families, 
Billiard  and  Smoking-rooms,  and  several  suites  of  Private  Apartments  facing  the  Lake, 
have  been  recently  added 

TABLE  D’HOTE  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

Cars,  Carriages,  Boats,  Ponies,  and  Guides  at  fixed  moderate  charges. 
Drivers,  Boatmen,  and  Guides  are  paid  by  the  Proprietor,  and  are  not  allowed  to  solicit 
gratuities.  The  Hotel  Omnibus  and  Porters  attend  the  Trains. 

THERE  IS  A POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Boarding  Terms  from  November  to  May,  inclusive. 

It  is  necessary  to  inform  Tourists  that  the  Railway  Company,  Proprietors  of  the  Railway 
Hotel  in  the  Town,  send  upon  the  platform,  as  Touters  lor  their  Hotel,the  Porters,  Car-drivers, 
Boatmen,  and  Guides  in  their  employment,  and  exclude  the  servants  of  the  Hotels  on  the 
Lake,  who  will,  however,  be  found  in  waiting  at  the  Station-door. 

JOHN  O’LEAE.'Y,  Proprietor. 
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INNSBRUCK. 

O T E JL.  13E  E’EXJE,OI*E. 

Kept  by  Mr.  J.  REINHA.RT.  — A new  and  well-furnished  Hotel,  conveniently  situated 
just  facing  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Inn,  opposite  the  Railway  Station.  Excellent  Tablo 
d’  H ote  and  private  Dinners.  Arrangements  made  at  very  ivjisonahle  prices.  'Well-furnished 
Apartments.  English  Newspapers  taken  in.  Splendid  situation,  commanding  a fine  View 
of  the  Mountains.  English  spoken. 


LAUSANNE. 

Hotel  etPensiondu  Faucoii. 

FIRST-GLASS  HOUSE. 

English  Comforts.  Prices  Moderate. 
A.  EAACH,  Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON. 

Hydropathic  Establishment, 
FOR  VISITORS  AND  PATIENTS. 
Close  to  Warwick  and  Kenilworth  Ca'tles, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Coventry,  and  other 
places  of  interest. 

Dr.  OWENS,  Physician  and  Propriety. 


LISBON. 

B R A a A N Z A H O K I,. 
rntllS  First-Class  well-known  Family  Hotel,  lately  renovated  by  the 
J-  Royal  House  oi  Braganza,  and  fitted  up  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Victou  C.  Sassetti, 
highly  recommendable  for  its  large,  airy,  and  comfortable  Apartments  commanding  the 
most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the  River  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
Luisine,  and  carefully- selected  Wines.  Under  the  same  JNianagement,  within  2\  hours’ 
drive,  VICTOR’S  HO'IPX,  CINTRA.  

LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  specially  for  English  and  American  Families,  fitted  up  with  all 
modern  improvements.  The  main  building,  reconstructed  in  1878  in  a pute 
Renaissance  Style,  commands  undoubtedly  the  finest  view  of  the  Lake  and  Mountains 
from  its  number  of  new  Balconies. 

Mr.  HiEFKLI,  Proprietor  and  Manager,  is  most  anxious  to  please. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE  (OUCHY). 

Director,  A.  MARTIN-EUFENACHT. 


'J'HIS  splendid  Establishment,  constructed  on  a grand  scale, 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  surrounded  by  an  English  Park  and 
Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the  English 
Church. 


PENSION  IN  WINTER  FROM  5 FRS.  PER  DAY. 
Board,  Lodging,  and  Service  included. 

Constant  communication  with  the  City  and  Railv/ay  Station 
by  Omnibus. 

Baths,  Telegra^jh,  and  Post  Office  in  the  Hotel. 
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LONDON. 

HEAL  AND  SON’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

WITH  PRICES  OF 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDIH6; 

AND 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENl^  FREE  BY  POST  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 

195,  196,  197,  & 198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

IN’.B. — 150  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  every  description  of 
Bedding*,  and  60  Suites  of  Bedroom  Furniture,  in  addition 
to  their  general  Stock,  are  fixed  ready  for  inspection  in 
Six  Galleries  and  Two  large  Ground-floor  Warerooms;  the 
whole  forming  the  most  complete  Stock  of  Bedroom  Fur- 
niture in  the  kingdom. 
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LON  DO  N. 


THE  GHAI^O  HOTEL, 

TKAFALGAK  SQUARE. 


This  Magnificent  Hotel  occupies  the  Finest  Site  in  the 

\ 

CENTRE  OP  THE  METROPOLIS,  j 

And  combines  tbe  Elegance  and  Luxury  of  tlie 
most  important,  and  attractive  Hotels  in  Europe  and 
America^  with  the  Kepose  and  Domestic  Comfort 
which  are  essentially  English. 


The  hotel  stands  on  the  site  of  the  former  Northumher- 
land  House,  and  commands  the  entire  view  of  Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  but 
a short  WALKING  DISTANCE  from  the  PRINCIPAL  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
Fine  Art  and  other  Galleries,  Theatres,  and  Places  of  Amusement ; and  is  in 
t'ke  midst  of  the  means  of  Conveyance  to  all  parts  of  London  and  the  Suburbs. 

THE  GKOUND  FLOOR  is  occupied  by  the  Grand  Salle  a Manger,  and 
spacious  Secondary  Dining  and  Reception  Rooms. 

ON  THE  I'lRt^T  FLuOR  are  the  Ladies’  Drawing  Rooms,  Library,  and 
various  Suites  of  Apartments,  comprising  all  the  convenience  of  Family 
Re-;idences.  The  upper  Storeys  contain  between  200  and  300  Rooms,  either 
ea  suite  or  in  separate  Apartments. 

For  Particulars  apply  to 

THE  MANAGER,  GRAND  HOTEL,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

One  of  the  Sights  and  one  of  the  Comforts  o/'  London. 

THE  mimm  bestaoiiant, 

218,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 

THE  FAMOUS  TABLE  D’HOTE  DINNER,  served  at  separate  Tables,  accompanied 
with  Selection  of  High-class  Music  by  complete  Orchestra. 

5.30  to  6.30  every  Evening.  3s.  6d. 
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The  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTEE  BANK,  Limited, 

issues  Circular  Notes  of  £10,  £25,  and  £50  each,  for  the  use  of  Travellerir, 
payable  in  the  principal  Towns  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  North  and  South  America.  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed 
no  charge  is  made  for  commission.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  same 
places.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lothbury,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  viz.; — 


Westminster  Branch 
Bloomsbury  „ 

Southwark  „ 

Eastern  . „ 

May,  1880. 


l,St.  James's  Square. 
214,  High  Holborn. 

6,  High  St.,  Borough. 
130,  High  St.,  White- 
chapel. 


Marylebone  Branch 

Temple  Bar  „ 
Lambeth 


4,  Stratford  Place. 

Oxford  Street. 
217,  Strand. 

89  & 9 1,  Westminster 
Bridge  Road. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  W or  Id. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1878, 

{Twelfth  International  Medal  awarded.') 

Frys  Cocoa 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA  in  packets  and  tins, 
specially  recommended  by  the  Manufacturers,  is  prepared 
from  the  celebrated  Cocoa  of  Caracas,  combined  with  other 
choice  descriptions. 

“ A most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

Frys  Cocoa 

FRY^S  EXTRACT  OF  COCOA  — “Which  really 

consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  superfluous  oil,  than 
which,  if  properly  prepared,  there  is  no  nicer  or  more 
wholesome  preparation  of  Cocoa.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air, 
Dr.  Hass  ALL. 

J.  S.  FRY  & SONS,  BRISTOL  AND  LONDON. 
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LONDON. 

TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 


Ladies  visiting  the  Seaside,  Kinking,  Driving, 
or  otherwise  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  Sun,  or  heated  particles  of  dust,  will  hnd 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Most  cooling  and  refreshing  to  the  face,  hands, 
and  arras  ; it  eradicates  all  Sunburn,  Freckles, 
Tan,  Stings  of  Insects,  &c. 

Sizes,  4s.  6d.  and  Ss.  Gd.  per  Bottle. 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO 


Whitens  the  Teeth,  prevents  and  arrests 
decay.  2s.  9d.  per  Box. 


^s7;  any  Chemist.^  Perfumer,  or  Hairdresser,  for 

I?.0‘WIj.A.3SriD’S 

SCIENTIFIO  PRESENTS. 


In  the  Student’s  Elements  of  Geology,  by  Lyell](1874),  he  says: — “As  it  is  impossible 
lo  enable  the  reader  to  recognise  rocks  and  minerals  at  sight  by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions 
or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a well-arranged  collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be 
procured  from  Mr.  Tennant  (149  Strand),  Teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King’s  College,  London,’’ 
I'hese  Collections  are  supplied  on  the  following  terms,  in  plain  Mahogany  Cabinets : — 

loo  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  3 Trays  ..  ..  £ 2 2 0 

200  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  5 Trays  ..  ..  5 5 0 

300  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  9 Drawers  ..  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  13  Drawers  ..  21  0 0 

More  extensive  Collections  at  50  to  5000  Guineas  each. 

Mr.  TENNANT  gives  Practical  Instruction  in  Geology  and  Mmercdogy 
at  149,  Strand,  W.C. 


PROFESSOR  TENNANT,  F.G.S.,  &c., 

Having  been  engaged  as  a practical  Mineralogist  and  Geologist  during  upwards  of  half  a 
century,  is  about  to  retire  from  the  active  business  of  his  profession.  'With  this  view  he 
takes  ibe  liberty  of  inviting  attention  to  his  extensive  Collections  of  Minerals  and  Fossils, 
which  he  is  now  in  a position  to  offer  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  Specimens  are  arranged 
in  Sets,  adapted  to  the  young  Amateur  as  well  as  to  the  more  advanced  student;  and  it  is 
thoUkiht  that  many  persons  might  feel  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity, 
which  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  especially  with  respect  to  the  large  and  unique  Col- 
lections, which  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Kobleman  or  Gentleman,  the 
Museums  of  our  Public  Schools,  or  the  Colleges  of  our  Colonies. 

149,  STRAND,  W.C.,  April  1880. 
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THE 

COMMERCIAL  BAK  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  limTED. 

CAPITAL,  £480,000,  in  Shares  of  £6  each. 
Paid-up  £3  per  Share,  say  £240,000. 
HESERVE  FUND,  £25,000. 


Jlirtttors. 

Thomas  S.  Kichardson,  Esq.,  Chairman. 


.John  Michael  Agelasto,  Esq. 
Giovanni  Antoniadis,  Kf-q. 

Jacob  Bkight,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Constantine  Choremt,  Esq. 
Joseph  Mellok,  Esq. 


Antonio  Nicolopulo,  Esq. 

Theodore  Michel  Ralli,  Esq. 
Constantine  Michel  Salvago,  Esq. 
Constantine  Georgio  Zervudachi,  Esq. 


Auditors — W.  W.  Deloitte,  Esq.,  and  John  Elin,  Esq. 

HEAD  OFFICE-2,  MOOHGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

John  Cow,  Manager.  \ John  Record,  Secretary. 

ALEXANDRIA  OFFICE-RUE  CHERIF  PACHA. 

Basil  Georgala,  Manager.  | Duke  Baker,  Sub-Manager. 

Banltcrs. 


BANK  OP  ENGLAND.  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK. 


Letters  of  Credit  granted  on  Alexandria,  and  payments  made  in  Cairo  and  Suez. 

BilD  for  collection  encashed  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Egyptian 
and  all  kin 's  ot  Securitie-  undertaken. 

Imere.'t  allowed  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  on  money  deposited  for  not  less 
than  twelve  months. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

Travellers  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  the  same  Prices  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  & NORGATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  : — ■ 


1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE. 

2.  THEOLOGICAL  CATA- 

LOGUE. 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE. 

4.  GERMAN  CATALOGUE. 

5.  EUROPEAN  LINGUISTIC 

CATALOGUE. 

6.  ORIENTAL  CATALOGUE. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

9.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art, Archi- 

tecture, Painting,  illustrated  Books. 

10.  NATURAL  HISTORY 
CATALOGUE.  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, &c.« 


11.  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
CATALOGUE.  Mathematics, 
Astronomv,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Technology. 

12.  MEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

13.  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  &c. 

14.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCU^ 
LARS.  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

15.  SCIENTIFIC-BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS. New  Books  and  Kecent 
Purchases. 


ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 

WIIililAMS  & NORGATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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EPPS’S 

CHOCOLATE 

ESSENCE. 


Product  of  a special  re- 
fining process,  it  is  Chocolate 
devoided  of  its  overrichness 
and  substantiality.  Sugar- 
less, and,  when  made,  of  the 
consistence  of  Coffee,  it  is 
essentially  an  Afternoon 
Chocolate.  Sold  only  in 
I'ackets,  labelled  JAMES 
EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic 
Chemists,  London. 


TO  COiTMHTAL  flMELLERS. 

DORRELL  AND  SON’S  PASSPORT  AGENCY, 

15,  CHARtNG  CROSS,  S.W. 

A PASSPORT  is  a ready  means  of  identification,  and  although  it 

may  not  be  asked  for  in  some  countries,  in  others  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  want  of 
it  mav  canse  great  inconvenience. 

Hbitish  Subjects  visiting  the  Continent  will  save  trouble  and  expense  by  obtaining  their 
Passports  through  the  above  Agency.  No  personal  attendance  is  required,  and  country 
residents  may  have  th-ir  I’assports  forwarded  through  the  post.  A Fcrm  of  Application 
forwarded  by  Post.  Passport-  Mounted  and  enclosrd  in  Cases  with  the  name  ol  the  bearer 
impressed  in  gold  on  the  outside;  thus  affording  security  against  injury  or  loss,  and  pre- 
venting iJeLy  in  the  frequent  examitiation  of  the  Passport  when  travelling. 

Fee,  Obtaining  Passport,  Is.  6c?  ; Visas,  Is.  each.  Cases,  Is.  6ci.  to  5s.  each. 


BENHAM  AND  SONS, 

Nos.  50,  52,  54,  WIGMORE  STREET. 


MARBLE  A»  CARYEl)  WOOD  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

In  the  Cinque-Cento,  Louis  XVI.,  “ Queen  Anne,”  “ Adam,”  and  other  styles. 

STOVES  of  every  description,  to  correspond  with  tlie  above, 
including  many  specially  designed  and  modelled  by  the  late 
Alfred  Stevens. 

CHINA  TILE  PANELS  FOR  FIREPLACES, 

Also  to  Goirespond  iviih  the  above,  from  Special  Private  Designs. 


GOOKING  APPARATUS  & HEATii^G  APPARATUS. 

ENGINEERING  IN  ALL  BRANCHES, 

For  large  or  small  Establishments. 
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DINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  over  Forty  Years  have  approved  of  this  pure  Solution 
as  the  best  remedy  for 

ACIBITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEAHTBURH,  HEABACHB, 
GOUT,  and  XliJBIGESTZOH'. 

And  as  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA, 

LUCERNE. 

Englischer  Hof.—Eotel  d’Angleterre. 

Peoprietok— JEAN  REBER. 

'^rHIS  First-rate  Establisliment,  very  well  recommended  by 

the  best  class  of  Travellers,  is  situated  close  to  the  Steamers’  Landing-place,  and  ms-a- 
vis the  Railway  Stations,  on  the  loveliest  position  of  the  Lake,  with  superb  views  of  the 
Rigi,  Pilatus,  Alps,  and  Glaciers;  contains  several  Saloons,  62  comfortable  Rooms,  Smoking 
and  Reading  Rooms,  where  are  French  and  English  Newspapers.  Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

MODERATE  PRICES. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  NATIONAL. 

SEGESSER  BROTHERS  and  Proprietors. 

rpHIS  large  and  splendid  HOTEL  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  in  Europe.  Situated  in  front  of  the  Lake,  with  the 
finest  Views.  Every  attention  paid  to  Tourists, 

A LIFT  FOR  THE  USE  OF  VISITORS. 

LUCHON  (BAGNERES  DE)  PYRENEES. 

Hotel  Boimem^SLl^on  et  de  Londi’es^ 

Opposite  the  Springs. 

First-Class  Hotel.  Eecommended  to  Families. 

HTE.  VIDAL.  Fils,  Proprietor. 

LYNTON  (NORTH  DEVON). 

THE  VALLEY  OP  ROCKS  HOTEL. 

''pHIS  favourite  and  beautifully  situate  First-Class  Hotel  is 

X built  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  largely  patronised  by  the 
best  Families.  It  bas  been  considerably  enlarged,  remodelled,  and  imj.roved  ; and  combines, 
with  Moderate  Charges,  all  necessary  nietuis  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  Families 
and  Tuurists.  The  splendid  Table  d’Hote  and  Coffee  Room,  Reading  Rooms,  Ladies' 
Drawing  Room,  and  several  Private  Sitting  Rooms,  replete  with  every  comfort,  range  in  a 
lung  Hunt,  overlooking  the  Sea,  and  looking  into  the  extensive  Privaie  Grounds  of  the 
Hotel.  It  is  most  conveniently  situate  as  a centre  for  visiting  all  the  places  of  Interest  in 
the  district.  Handsomely-fitted  Billiard  Room  open  during  the  Season  for  Residents  in  the 
Hotel  only. 

Post-Horses  and  Carriages-,  also  the  very  best  kind  of  3 fodern  Stabling. 

JOHN  CROOK  Proprietor. 
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LUCERNE. 


SGHWEIZERHOF.  LUZEBHERHGF. 

First-Class  Hotels. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


BEST  SITUATION  ON  THE  QUAY. 

With  splendid  View  of  the  Celebrated  Panorama  of  the 
LAKE  AND  MOUNTAINS. 

HOTEL  DE  P'UNIVERS. 

OPPOSITE  THE  STATION.  FULL  SOUTH. 

The  Landlady  and  her  Sons  speak  English. 

MALAGA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  ALAMEDA. 

BETJNETTI  FRERES,  Proprietors. 

SAME  PROFRIETORS— 

HOTEL  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 

ALHAMBRA,  GRAHADA. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS.  APARTMENTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

Moderate  Prices. 

MENTONE. 

I S .IV  Ak.  S 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

This  well-known  ESTABLISHMENT  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 

best  quarter  of  the  Town,  with  a vast  Gar.ien,  rri  I affords  eve-y  Kii''liob  comfort. 
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MARIENBAD  (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL  KLINGER. 

Proprietor,  J.  D.  HALBMAYR. 

'C'lEST  and  LARGEST  HOTEL  in  this  Watering  Place. 

_L  Preferred  on  account  of  its  charming  situation  at  the  corner  of  the  Pro- 
menade and  Park,  and  has  a beautiful  View.  Newly  and  elegantly  furnished  with 
every  comfort  and  in  noble  style,  containing,  with  the  dependance,  270  Rooms, 
Saloons,  &c.  English  spoken  in  the  Hotel. 

Carriages  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibus  to  the  Mailway  Station, 

MARSEILLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  NOAILLES. 

24  RUE  NOAILLES  (Gannebiere  Prolongee). 

fpHE  largest  and  most  important  of  the  great  Hotels  of 
-L  Marseilles.  The  only  one  in  the  Rue  Noailles  with  a Garden  having 
Dining  Rooms  in  it.  An  Hydraulic  Lift  serving  every  Floor.  Omnibus 
and  Carriages  enter  the  Hotel,  and  are  found  at  ail  Trains. 

Tlie  prices  of  the  Hotel  are  placed  in  every  Room. 


MAYENCE. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE. 

ICLEEELATT  & STOECKICKT,  Proprietors. 

(Formerly  FEED.  BUD  INGEN.) 

rlllS  Pirst-class  well-known  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  English  Families  and 
Tourists,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  and  contains  now  140 
Rooms  and  Saloons.  Cold,  Warm,  and  Shower  Baths.  English  comfort.  This 
Hotel  is  situated  on  the  River,  opposite  to  the  Landing-place  of  the  Rhine 
Steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  affords  from  its  Balconies  and  Windows 
splendid  views  of  the  Rhine  and  Taunus  Mountains.  This  Hotel  is  reputed  for  its 
excellent  cooking,  exquisite  Wines,  cleanliness,  and  good  Attendance.  English 
Newspapers. 

Choiae  Rhine  and  Moselle  Wines,  luholesale  and  for  exportatimi. 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL  AMB  PSMSIOM  BU  MIBI. 

Situated  Promenade  du  Midi,  commanding  a splendid  view  of  the  Sea. 
Pension  from  S francs  jper  day.  BIGNON,  Proprietor. 
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M A Y E N C E. 

HOTEL  DU  RHIN. 

Proprietor,  W.  SCHIMMEL. 

This  well-known  First-Class  Hotel,  by  the  present  Proprietor  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  with  150  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Drawing,  Heading.  Su.oking 
Room,  and  Garden.  Cold,  Warm,  and  Shower  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  The  Hotel  is  near  the 
landing-place  of  the  Rhine  Steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  Ihe  Rooms  are  all 
furnished  with  English  comfort,  and  those  in  the  Iront  afford  a splendid  view  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Taunus  Mountains.  Modeiate  and  fixed  prices  in  every  room.  Bougies  and 
service  not  charged. 

The  Hotel  has  a great  reputation  for  its  good  Kitchen  and  excellent  Wines. 


M ENTON  E. 

HOTEL  WESTMINSTER. 

FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Built  and  fumislied  with  taste  and  according  to  the  latest 
improvements.  In  a Sonthern  aspect  overlooking  the  Sea,  and  a 
beautiful  Garden  giving  access  to  the  public  “Promenade  du  Midi.” 
Large  Public  Saloon.  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

ENGLISH  AND  SEVERAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS  TO  AND  FROM  THE  RAILWAY  STATION. 


MENTONE.  (Alpes  Maritimes.) 


HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS. 

THIS  well-known  Establishment  has  been  newly  improved, 
and  combines  every  modern  comfort  with  moderate  and  fixed  prices. 
It  is  always  conducted  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Projjrietors, 

Messrs.  CLERICY  BROTHERS. 


M I LAN. 

IlOTEt  DE  lA  tRANHE  RRETAfilVE. 

E REICHMANN. 

Proprietor,  J.  LEGNANI. 

^pHE  House  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  near  the  Cathedi’al  and  all 
i other  Places  of  Interest.  Good  Table  d’Hote.  The  Times,  &c.  Several 
Languages  spoken.  The  House  is  only  two  Storeys  high.  Five  minutes’  walk 
from  the  English  Church. 

Omnibus  at  the  Station  to  meet  all  Trains. 
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M I LAN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MILAN. 

200  Rooms  and  Saloons,  with  every  comfort  and  requirements 
of  the  present  day. 

Pension  in  the  Winter  Months. 

V the  only  house  at  MILAN  WHICH  HAS  A HYDRAULIC  LIFT. 

J.  SPATZ-WtiRMS. 

MOFFAT  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT  AND 
SANATORIUM,  DUMFRIESSHIRE,  N.B. 

Ecsident  Physician,  Dr.  R,  THOMSON^  FORBES. 
rrmS  Establishment,  which  occupies  a beautiful  situation  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
J-  beautifully  wooded  Gallowhill,  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  far-famed  “ Moffat 
Well,”  is  replete  with  every  comfort  for  visitors  and  patients.  The  public  rooms,  halls,  and 
corridors  are  universally  recognized  as  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  Establishment,  and  the 
baths  are  ot  the  most  varied  and  perfect  construction.  Moffat  has  long  been  a favourite 
resort  for  those  seeking  health  and  pleasure,  and  in  the  Establishment,  there  is  the  addi- 
tional attraction  of  good  society  and  varied  amusements. 

To  accommodate  those  who  prefer  to  dine  late,  Dinner  is  given  at  6 o’clock,  as  well  as  at 
2 o’clock.  For  full  particulars,  apply  to 

C.  HAU,  Manager. 


M U N ! O H . 


BAVARIAN  TIOTEB.  EIOTEL  DE  BAVIERE. 

Otto  F’LOKCKER,  Proprietor.  Excellent  First-class  Hotel.  Finest  and  healthiest 
situation  on  the  Pronienarle  Platz,  near  the  Koyal  Theatres  and  Galleries.  Every  modern  Comfort. 
Baths  and  Carriages  in  the  Hotel.  Best  Cooking  and  Wines.  Moderate  Charges.  Personal  management 
by  the  Proju  ietor. 


NAPLES. 

HOTEL  DE  ROME. 

FIRST-RATF  HOTEL. 
Incomparable  situation  facing  the  Sea  and 
overlooking  the  Bay  and  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Great  Bath  Establishment. 

A.  BRUSCHETTf,  Manager. 


NICE-(CARABACEL). 

JULLIEN’S  HOTEL. 

Highly  Recommended. 
CHARGES  VERY  MODERATE. 
JULLIEN,  Proprietor. 


I 
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NICE. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  GRANDE  BRETAGNE. 

(Limited  Company.) 

First-Class  Establishment.  Full  South. 

Patronised  hy  the  elite  of  English  and  American  Families. 

JARDIN  PUBLIC. 

Overlooking  the  Sea,  the  Quais,  and  the  Promenade  des  Anglais. 
New  Beading  and  Smohing  Rooms  with  South  aspect, 

BATHS. 

Reputation  for  Excellent  Cuisine. 

CONCERTS  DAILY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  GARDENS  FACING  THE  HOTEL. 

J.  LAVIT,  Manager. 


NICE, 

HOTEL  CHAU  VAIN. 

Quai  St.  Jean  Baptiste  (full  South). 

FIRST-CLASS.  European  Reputation.  The  Handsomest 

Hotel  of  Nice.  Splendid  Atrium.  Restaurant,  with  Private 
Families’  Parlour. 

TABLE  D’HOTE  (one  of  the  very  best  in  Nice). 

Charges  Reasonable  and  Fixed. 

O M N I P>  U S'  AT  A L I.  R A I N S . 

NICE. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE — Quai  Massena. 

J.  ZUNDEL,  Proprietor. 

T('IRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  of  universal  reputation, 

A commanding  a line  View  of  the  Sea,  and  in  best  central  position, 
close  to  the  Public  Garden  and  tlie  Promenade.  House  Patronised 
especially  hy  English  and  American  Families. 

Table  d'Hote,  having  the  Reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Nice.  Charges 
very  moderate. 
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NICE. 

HOTEL  DE  L’ELYSEE. 

59,  Promenade  des  Anglais,  59. 

Full  South,  with  fine  Gardens,  every  Comfort,  Lift  and  Baths. 

Keading,  Sitting,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Rooms,  all  looking 

South. 

Arrangements  made  for  Prolonged  Stay. 

J.  LAVIT,  Manager. 
NUREMBERG. 

SCHLENK’S  HOTEL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

Facing  the  Kriegerdenkmal  (Monument  for  the  Fallen  Soldiers.') 

^FHIS  First-class  Establishment  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably  enlarged  and  most  elegantly  re-fitted  up.  It  contains 
beautiful  Apartments,  English  and  Foreign  Newspapers,  and  recommends 
itself  for  its  excellent  Cuisine  and  choice  Wines.  Carriages. 

Omnibus  at  the  Station. 

L.  SCHLENK,  Proprietor. 

NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL  BE  BAYIEBE. 

Proprietress,  Mrs.  G,  P.  AUINGER. 

This  First-class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  close  to  the 
Riyer.  It  is  highly  patronized  by  English  and  American  Families.  Every 
comfort  and  Moderate  cLai’ges.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


Omnibuses  to  and  from  each  Train.  Ctirriages  in  the  Hotel. 
ENGLISH  CHURCH  SERVICE  HELD  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HOTEL. 


OSTEND. 

HOTEL  FONTAINE. 

A FIEST-CLASS  HOUSE.  AEKANGEMENT  WITH  FAMILIES. 

TABLE  D’HOTE  at  5:30.  OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATION. 

The  Salle  a Manger  contains  a Collection  of  Paintings  of  the  Masters. 


OXFORD. 

O L H HOTEL. 

THE  ONLY  MODERN  HOTEL.  FIRST  CLASS. 

Every  Comfort.  Close  to  the  Colleges.  Prices  Moderate. 

MISS  I’ ANSON,  Manageress. 
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PARIS. 

HOTEL  DES  DEUX  MONDES 
ET  D’ANGLETERRE. 

22,  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA. 

Founded  in  1854,  formerly  8,  Rue  d^Antin. 

Mr.  LEQ,TJEU,  Proprietor. 

Splendid  Situation  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  New  Grand  Opera. 

• 

The  most  comfortable  Family  Hotel,  being  built  specially. 
Patronized  by  the  English  Aristocracy. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D’HCTE. 
READING,  SMOKING,  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS  ; BATHS. 

LIFT.  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

ABBANGEMENTS  MADE  FOB  BOABB, 

P A U. 


K WINTER  RESORT,  renowned  for  the  niiinerons  cures 
which  a residence  has  effected,  particularly  in  cases  of 
Affections  of  the  Chest,  Heart,  Larynx,  and  Throat.  Pau 
possesses  a mild  and  salubrious  climate,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
scenery  of  great  grandeur.  On  three  days  in  each  week  Fox* 
hunting  and  Polo  Matches  take  place,  and  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  there  are  Horse  Races.  In  addition  to  these  attractions, 
there  are  good  Clubs,  a Theatre,  Opera,  Casino  Balls,  Pigeon 
Shooting  Matches,  Cricket  Matches,  Skating  Rinks,  &c.,  &c. 

1/illas^  Houses^  and  Furnished  Apartments  to  Let,  at  various 

Brices. 

For  all  particulars,  which  will  be  sent  gratuitously, 
address  the  Directeur  Gerant  de  TUnion  Syndicate,  7 Hue 
des  Cordeliers,  Pau. 
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PARIS. 

TOBACCO  IN  PARIS. 


\V.  E>.  & H.  O.  WILLS’ 

BEST  BIRD’S-EYE  AND  CIGARETTES 

Are  now  (by  tlie  courtesy  of  tlie  French  Government)  sold  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Regie  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  at  the  rate  of 

12  Francs  tlie  Pound,  and  80  Centimes  the  Box  of 
Ten  Cigarettes. 

WllalaS’ 

TATTT  T A JJ 

VV  X XXX\.X!2lJ5l  WwcAj0  X XnXiLjSj 

AND 

■Wn^IaS’  “ WESTWABD-HO,” 

SMOKING  MIXTURE, 

(All  specially  prepared  for  export)  may  also  be  obtained  in 
Brussels,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  in 
most  towns  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
German  Empire. 

Purchasers  should  beware  of  imitations,  and  see  that  every 
paclcet  bears  the  name  of 

W,  D.  & H,  O.  WILLS, 

BUISTOL  & LONDON.  i 
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PENZANCE. 

QUEEN’S  HOTEL.  {On  the  Esplanade.) 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 


rriHlS  ivagnificeiU  Hotel  has  a Irintage  ol  over  17u  feei,  ail  Uie  Itoonis  of  wIikIi  ovt-rluck 
.i_  the  Sea.  It  is  the  only  Hotel  that  cummaniis  a full  and  uninterrupted  view  of  Mount'? 
Bay.  Apaitments  en  suite.  Penzance  stands  unrivalled  lor  the  variety  and  quiet  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  whilst  the  mildness  of  its  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  invalids.  Ladies' 
Coffee  and  Drawing  Dooms.  Billiard  Room,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  'I'able  d’Hote  at 
7 o’clock.  An  Omnibus  meets  every  Train.  Posting  in  all  its  Branches.  Yachts,  &c. 

A.  H.  HOKA,  Proprietor. 


LETTS. 


ALAKGE  Collection  of  Views  of  this  Neighbourhood,  from 
Is.  each ; also  of  Views  of  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
India,  United  States,  English  Cathedrals,  Abbeys  and  Castles,  on  approval, 
to  double  amount  of  cash  sent.  Lists  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to 

LETTS,  SON,  8c  CO.,  LIMITED, 

72,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ST.  MORITZ  (ENGADINE) 

SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  DE  L’ENGADINE 

(ENGAHINPRHOF). 

Close  to  the  Baths,  comforlahle,  cleau,  and  reasoniihle 
terms. 

G.  HOBNBACIIER,  Proprietor. 

PLYMOUTH. 

The  only  Hotel  icilh  Sea  View. 

O- 12,  ^ IX  X>  XI  O T E Tu . 

(ON  THK  HOE.) 

Facing  Sound,  Breakwater,  Eddyptone,  &c.  Mail  Steamers  anchor  in  sight.  Public  Rooms 
and  Sitting  Room-;,  with  Balconies.  JAMES  BUHM,  Proprietor 


PISA. 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL. 

Clean.  Great  attention.  Recommended. 

Messrs.  Maquat  Hooker’s  Banking  Office 
is  in  the  Hotel. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

DUKE  OF  CORNWALL  HOTEL. 


Railway  Terminus — Plymouth,  Devon  (Postal  Telegraph  OfBce).  Firsl-Class  Family  Hotel. 
Table  d'Hote  daily.  Mrs.  C.  H.  BUDD.  Manager. 

PLYMOUTH. 

THE  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

PIKST-CI.ASS  FAMILY  A'NTf  POSTING  HOUSE. 

S.  PEABSE^  Proprietor. 

PJGl. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  EIGHI-SOHEIDEOK. 

Terminus  Station  of  the  Rigi  Kaltbad-Seheideek  Railway. 

Excellently  suited  for  Tourists  and  Pensioners.  View  on  the  Alps  as 
beautiful  as  that  from  Rigi-Kulm. 

Moderate  charges,'  liberal  treatment.  By  a stay  of  not  less 

than  four  days,  arrangement  en  pension  can  be  made  at  8 francs  to  12  francs  a day 
per  person.  For  further  information  kindly  apply  to  the 

Proprietors,  HAUSER  & STIERLIN. 

N.B. — Tourists  having  tickets  from  Vitznau  to  Rigi-Kulm  can  interrupt  the  journey  at 
Rigi-Kaltbad,  take  advantage  of  the  beauii  ul  excursion  to  Scheideck  and  back,  and  then 
continue  the  journey  to  Kulm  by  a following  train. 


ROTTERDAM. 


V/'ICTORIA  HOTEL. — This  Hotel,  opened  in  May,  1869,  and  built 

T ex))re3sly  for  an  English  Hotel,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Town  (AVest  End;,  on  the  most  fashion- 


able Promenade  of  Rotterdam,  just  opposite  the  Landing-place  of  all  the  Steamers  to  and  from  England. 
The  Rooms  spacdons  and  airy,  are  elegantly  Enrnished,  and  English  Travellers  will  tind  here  every  desirable 
comfort,  combined  with  the  most  civil  Attendance  and  moderate  Charges.  Table  d’Hote.  Choice  Wines. 
Englisli  Newspapers.  English,  Erench,  and  German  spoken.  Mr.  J.  TYSSEN  will  spare  no  pains  to  deserve 
the  patronage  of  English  Travellers. 
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RHEINFALL.  NEUHAUSEN,  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


HOTEL  SCEWEIZEEKOF.  Proprietor,  Mr.  WEGENSTEIN. 

HE  HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF,  known  to  English  visitors  as  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in 

Switzerland,  lias  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now  a splendid  first-rate  establishment. 

The  SCHWEIZERHOF  is  situate  opposite  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  and  surrounded  by  a tine 
park  and  garden.  The  position  is  unsurpassed,  the  eye  ranging  a distance  of  above  180  miie.s— a panoramic 
view  including  the  whole  range  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Mont  Blanc.  Healthy  climate.  Church  Service. 
Preserved  Trout  Fishing.  Prices  moderate.  Pension.  Hotel  Omnibuses  at  Neuhausen  and  Schaffhausen. 


ROIV1E. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  EDSSIE, 

ET  RES  ILES  BSITANNIQUES. 
FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT  possesses  the 

-L  advantage  of  a beautiful  Garden,  and  is  situated  near  the  English 
and  American  Churches ; the  principal  Apartments  face  the  South,  the 
entire  Hotel  being  warmed  by  two  caloriferes,  and  the  whole  arrangements 
and  moderate  prices  give  universal  satisfaction. 

MAZZERI,  Proprietor. 


ROUEN, 

pEAND  HOTEL  D’ANGLETEEKE,  on  the  Quay,  Mr. 

vX  LEON  SOECHARD,  Proprietor,  Successor  of  Mr.  DELAP'OSSE.  — This  Hotel  is 
distinguished  for  the  salubr.,yof  its  situation,  &c. ; and  the  new  Proprietor  has  entirely 
re-fittcd  it,  and  added  a very  comfortable  Smoking-Room.  It  is  situated  on  the  Quay  facing 
the  Bridges,  and  commands  the  finest  view  of  the  Seine,  atid  the  magniticenl  Scenery 
encircling  Rouen,  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Travellers  will  tind  at  this  first-rate 
Establishment  every  comfort — airy  Rooms,  good  Beds,  Refreshments  and  Wines  of  the  host 
quality  at  moderate  Prices.  An  excellent  Table  d’Hote  at  Six  o’clock.  Restaurant 
a la  carte. 

Mr.  Souchard  speaks  English,  and  has  English  Servants. 

An  excellent  Descriptive  Guide  of  Eouen  can  he  had  of  Mr.  SorciiARD. 
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ROME. 

JP.  SHEA,  English  House  Agent,  Office  Removed  from 
• No.  11  to  No.  43  PIAZZA  DE  SPAGNA.  (Established  ia  1852.) 
Baggage,  Works  of  Art,  &c.,  &c.,  packed,  under  personal  superintendence,  and 
forwarded  through  reliable  Agents  to  England,  America,  and  all  parts. 

ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  NORD, 

91,  EOE  DE  IA  OBOS3E  HOKL08E,  91, 

VAST  FSTABLTS:p:MENT  IN  THE  CENTBE  OF  THE  TOWN. 


BREAKFAST.  DII:TNERS.  SALON. 

ROUEN. 

mm  HOTEL  BE  FIAHCE, 

RUE  DES  CARMES. 

The  longest  established  in  the  Town,  much  patronised  bv  the  French  Nobility. 

Situated  in  a central  position  near  the  Public  Buildings  and  Theatres.  Grand  S d ons. 
Spacious  Bed-rooms  tastefully  decorated.  Families  will  find  every  cornfirt  and  Special 
Service.  Prices  moderate.  Excellent  Table  d’Hote  at  Six  o’clock.  Much  frequented. 
Price  3 fr.  50  c.  English,  German,  and  Spanish  spoken. 

MR.  SOULE,  Proprietor. 

ROYAT-LES- BAINS  (Puy  de  Dome). 

SPLENDID  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL, 

OPEN  FROM  the  l^th  of  MAY  to  the  Isi  of  OCTOBER. 
CHABASSIERE,  Proprietor. 

AND  PEOPKIETOR  ALSO  OF  THE 

GRAND  HOTEL  CALIFORNIE  AT  CANNES. 

(ALPES  MARITIMES.) 

ROYAT-LES-BAINS. 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

SERVANT,  Proprietor. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 
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ROTTERDAM. 

A.  KBAMERS 

IMPORTERS  OP  P01iBIG2Sr 


& SON, 

BOOHLS. 

Mr.  Murray’s  ‘ Handbooks  for  Travellers,’  Bradshaw’s  Monthly  Railway  Guides,  Bae 
DEKEu’s  ‘ Reisehandbiicher,’  and  Hendschel’s  ‘ Telegraph,’  always  in  Stock.  English,  Fre-nch , 
German  anditaiian  Books  imported  Weekly,  and  a great  variety  of  New  Books  kept  in  Stoie. 

26,  GELDEHSCHE  KADE,  26.  

SALISBURY.  . 


THE  WHITE  HART  HOTEL.  Nearly  Opposite  the  Cathedral.  The  largest 

and  principal  Hotel  in  the  City. — This  old  established  first-class  Hotel  contains  every  accommodation  for 
Families  and  Tonrists.  A Ladies’  Coffee  Room,  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms,  and  spacious  Coffee  Room  for 
Gentlemen.  Table  d’Hote  daily  during  the  season  from  6 to  8.30  p.m.  at  separ.ate  tables.  Carriages  and 
Horses  on  hire  for  Stonehenge  and  other  places  of  interest.  Eicellent  Stabling,  Loose  Boxes,  &.o.  Tariff  on 
application  to 

H.  T.  BOWES,  Manager,  Posting  Master  to  Her  Majesty. 

THE  GRANVILLE,  ST.  LAWRENCE-ON-SEA,  RAMSGATE.— This  far-famed 

Hotel  is  situate  on  the  East  Cliff,  ‘200  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  commanding  the  most  beautiful  Sea  V ews 
in  the  world.  For  salubrity  of  dim  ate  and  beauty  of  situation,  it  is  uneqnalied  as  a place  of  residence  in 
winter  and  summer.  It  contains  Hydropathic,  Turkish,  Vapour,  Ozone,  Swimming,  and  every  description 
of  Medical  Baths  the  most  complete  in  Europe  Suites  of  handsomely  Furnished  Apartments,  Eight  Public 
Rooms,  including  Ladies’  Drawing  Room,  Reading  Room  anil  Billiard  Rooms;  it  has  a beautiful  Winter 
Promenade,  half  a mile  long,  in  its  own  gardens,  spacious  Skating  Rink,  American  Bowling  Alley,  Tennis 
Lawns,  and  a pretty  Theatre,  where  concerts,  and  dramatic  performances  are  given  by  the  best  arti>tes. 
Celebrated  Cuisine  and  choice  Wines.  Table  D’Hdte  daily  at  6.30  p.m.  The  Granville  and  Westgate-oii-Sea 
Express  Train  leaves  Victoria  and  Charing  Cross  Stations  daily.  Address— THE  MANAGhR. 


SANDOWN  HOTPiLi. 

SANDOWN  BAY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

WALTER  MEW,  Proprietor. 
FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Billiard  Room,  Croquet  and  Tennis  Lawn, 
Railway  from  Ryde  to  Sandown,  time 
15  miniUes. 


SHANKLIN. 

A perfect  Summer  and  Winter  climate. 

Hinton’s  Eoyal  Spa  Hotel 

On  the  Beach  is  one  of  the  best  appointed 
Hotels  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


SAN  REMO,  ITALY. 


WEST -END  HOTEL. 

A LAKGE  Building,  expressly  built  for  an  Hotel,  with  all 
the  latest  appliances  to  insure  perfection  in  sanitary  arrangements 
— its  Closets  being  on  the  most  approved  English  principle.  Beautifully 
situated  at  the  West  End  of  the  Town,  a good  distance  from  the  Sen, 
commanding  an  extensive  View  of  the  Bay.  Lift.  Reading,  Billiard,  and 
Smoking  Saloons.  Ladies’  Drawing  Room.  English  and  Foreign  News- 
papers. Excellent  Cuisine,  and  choice  'Wines.  Great  Cleanlines-^. 
Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  all  Trains.  The  old  West-End  Hotel,  adjoin- 
ing, built  by  an  English  lady  for  her  own  residence,  is  under  the  same 
Management,  and  will  form  an  excellent  residence  for  Families  desiring 
quietness  and  privacy,  with  the  convenience  of  a large  Hotel. 

Special  arrangements  for  a lengtheiied  sojourn. 

All  Languages  spoken. 

Troprietor,  ROBERT  WULEING. 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERKE, 

ST.  ISAAC’S  SQUARE. 

( Gostinitza  Angleterre,  Issakofski  Sabor.) 

H.  SCHMITZ,  Proprietor. 


^pHIS  new  and  well-conducted  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre 

of  the  City,  facing  the  St.  Isaac’s  Church,  near  the  Post-office,  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  Public  Buildings,  affords  large  suites  of  well-furnished  Apartments 
for  Families,  and  comfortable  and  airy  Bedrooms  for  Single  Gentlemen.  A large 
Dining-room  where  Dinners  are  served  from  Three  till  Seven  o’Clock,  from 
one  rouble  and  above.  A well-furnished  Reading-room.  The  ‘ Times,’  and 
other  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers. 


EOT  AND  COLD  BATHS,  TUBS,  AND  SITTING  BATHS. 

Guides  and  Servants  speaking  English. 

Omnibuses  at  the  Stations,  and  Steamboats  near  Landing-places  from  Stockholm 

and  England. 

THE  queen’s  messengers  FREQUENT  THIS  HOTEL. 
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SAN  REMO. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

l^IKST-CLASS  HOUSE,  with  a largo  Garden.  Entirely  newly-furnished 

-A  by  the  new  Proprietor, 

COLOMBO  PANICCI. 


S PA. 

mm  HOTEL  MITAIIIPE. 

F.  LEYH,  Proprietor, 

PATROKISEB  BY  THE  EOYAL  FAMILY  OF  BELGIUM, 

And  maintains  a high  reputation  among  the  Aristocracy  of 

Europe. 

SITUATED  IN  THE  HEALTHIEST  PAtlT  OF  THE  TOWN. 


LARGE  GARDEN  AND  SWIMMING  BATHS. 

Adjoining  the  Boulevard  des  Anglais  and  the  English  Church. 


ENGLISH  SPOKEN 


SPA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPS. 

'IRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Splendid  Situation.  Fine  Apartments.  Drawing:  and  Reading 
Room.  Every  Comfort.  Spacious  and  handsome  alterations  have  been  lately  made. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  Arrival  of  every  Train. 


STUTTGART. 


PENSION  SINGLE. 

I S situated  vis-a-vis  the  Royal  Gardens,  near  the  Palace  and  the  Theatre. 
Very  comfortable  and  healthy  in  every  respect.  Prices  Reasonable. 


18,  NECKAR  STRASSE. 


TOURS. 

HOTEL  DE  L’UHIVERS. 

Pleasantly  Situated.  Has  a European 

Reputation. 

Specially  arranged  for  Families. 
ENGLfsH  Spoken. 


TOURS. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
FOR  FRANCE. 

Part  I.  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Pyrenees,  &c.  Post  8vo.  7s.  <6d. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN. 


GRAND  HOTEL. 

This  Handsome  Building  is  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  City, 
between  Charles  the  Xllth’s  Square  and  the  National  Museum,  on 
one  of  the  Principal  Quays,  just  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lake  Malar  and 
the  Baltic. 

The  Royal  Palace,  one  of  the  stateliest  in  Europe,  faces  the  Hotel  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Harbour.  The  Royal  Opera  and  the  Principal 
Theatres  are  in  close  proximity. 

The  balconies  and  roof  of  the  Hotel  command  the  most  extensive  Views 
of  the  City. 

The  House  is  replete  with  every  modern  improvement  and  convenience, 
and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  it  one  of  the  first  and  most  com- 
fortable Hotels  on  the  Continent. 

The  Building  contains  Four  Hundred  Sleeping  Apartments,  besides 
Dining  Rooms,  Sitting  Rooms,  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms,  a Billiard  Room, 
a Telegraph  and  Post  Office,  Baths,  Retiring  Rooms,  a Laundry,  and  other 
accommodations.  The  several  flats  can  be  reached  by  Steam  Lifts. 

All  European  Languages  spoken.  Guides  and  Conveyances  supplied  to 
all  places  of  interest  in  the  City  and  Neighbourhood.  Terms  will  be  found 
to  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  firsl-class  Hotels. 

Tlio  IHotiel 

Gustaf  Adolf’s  Toug. 

This  Old-established  House  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  Travel- 
lers. It  contains  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Sleeping  Apartments. 

The  Proprietor  of  these  Tsvo  First-Class  Hotels  is  in  a position  to  offer 
every  advantage  to  strangers  visiting  the  Swedish  Capital. 

R.  CADIER, 

Proprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the  Hotel  Pydherg. 
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SUEZ  HOTEL,  SUEZ, 

Facing  the  Mari- 
time Canal;  every  tihip 
issing  through  can  be 
seen  from  the  Hotel. 

TOURIST’S  FA* 
MUTES  visiting  Egypt 
will  find  in  this  long- 
established  and  Tirst- 
Class  Hotel  (under  Eng- 
lish ]\Ianagement)  every 
comfort  and  attention. 

CLEANLINESS  is 

particularly  studied  in 
every  Department. 

REDUCED  RATES 

are  made  to  Visitors  re- 
siding in  the  Hotel  over 
a week. 

SUEZ  is  noted  for  its  purity  of  atmosphere  and  equable  climate  during  the  winter,  and 
is  considered  by  physicians  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  places  in  the  w’orid  for  the  cure 
of  Pulmonarj’  Complaints. 

THE  WELLS  OF  MOSES,  and  supposed  position  of  the  locality  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Red  Sea,  can  be  viewed  from  the  roof  of  the  Hotel. 

GOOD  FISHING  AND  SHOOTING  can  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  during 
winter  months. 

CAMELS  AND  GUIDES  procured  for  Travellers  proceeding  to  Sinai,  Syria,  or 
Palestirie.  And  the  best  and  freshest  provisions  can  be  had  from  the  Store  in  the  Hotel  at 
moderate  rates.  Cheesemongery,  Jams,  Jellies,  Pickles,  and  Marmalade;  and  Preserved 
Provisions  are  received  regularly  from  Barnes  and  Co , London,  by  P.  & O.  Steamers. 
Applications  addressed  to  THE  MANAGER  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


VARESE.  (Lombardy.) 

GRAND  HOTEL  VARESE. 

In  direct  communication  by  Rail  with 

MIL  AX,  LAKE  MAGGIORE,  COMO,  and  LUGANO. 

I7IRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  surrounded  with  an  extensive  GARDEN 

^ and  Park,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthiest  part  of  Lombardy,  1319  feet  above  the 
Sea,  commanding  a most  extensive  view  of  the  Alps,  Monte  Rosa  Chains,  and  containing 

?-^00 

PENSION,  Baths  on  each  floor.  English  Church.  Dr.  Dacbent,  M.D.,  attached  to  the  Hotel. 

D.  MAKINI,  Manag-er. 

VENICE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EDROPE. 

Situated  on  the  Grand  Canal  near  St.  Marc  Square. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 
MODERATE  CHARGES. 

MASSEILLE  BROS.,  Proprietors, 
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VEVEY  - MONTREUX. 

LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

Clarens,  Vernex,  Territet,  Veytaux,  Villeneuve,  Les 
Avents,  Glion,  Villars-sur-Ollon. 

HOTELS  AND  PENSIONS  RECOMMENDED. 


VEYEY. 


Hotel  des  Trois  Couronnes  ^ . 

100  Rooms. 

Hotel  d’Angleterre  . . 

40 

Rooms, 

Grand  Hotel  de  Vevey  . 

100  — 

Pension  du  Ghateau 

30 



Grand  Hotel  du  Lac  Vevey 

80  — 

Pension  tlomte  . . . 

30 



Hotel  Mooser  (Chemenin) 

80  — 

Pension  Mon  Desir  . 

18 



Restaurant  Bellevue. 

M 0 E-  T R E U X. 

Hotel  des  Alpes  • . . . . 

100  Rooms. 

Pension  Masson  . 

25 

Rooms. 

Hotel  et  Pension  Vautier  . 

80  — 

Pension  du  Chatelard  . 

30 



Hotel  National  ..... 

Hotel  du  Cygne 

Hotel  Beau-Rivage  .... 

60  — 

60  — 

60  — 

Pension  Belle- Vue  . 
Pension  Bonivard  . . 

25 

21 

z 

Hotel  Monnev  ..... 

60  — - 

Pension  Visinand  . 

20 

— . 

Pension  Lorius 

60  — 

Pension  Clarentia  . . 

20 



Hotel  Roy  ...... 

45  — 

Hotel  Victoria  . 

20 

— 

Langbein’s  Hotel  Beausejour  , 

40 

Hotel  d’Angleterre  . . 

18 

— 

Pension  Mooser  .... 

35  — 

Pension  Mury-Mormey  , 

18 

— 

Hotel  Suisse 

30  — 

Pension  Mont-Fleury  . 

18 



Hotel  Both 

30  — 

Pension  Monnoud  . 

18 



Hotel  des  Cretes  .... 

30  — 

Pension  Prlntaniere 

16 



Pension  Ketterer  .... 

26  — 

Pension  Depallens  . 

15 

— 

Pension  Pill  vet  . . , . . 

25  — 

Pension  Germann  . . 

10 

— 

VILLEITEUVE. 

Hotel  Byron  . . 

ENvmoiNrs  oiP  montreux. 

Glion  on  RigM  Vandois  (Ait.  62.5  ™.) 

Hotel  du  Righi 80  Rooms.  ] Hotel  Victoria CO  Rooms. 


LES  AVEISTTS.  (Alt.  960"'.) 

Grand  Hotel  des  Avents 80  Rooms. 

VILLARS»SUTl-OLLOIT.  (Alt.  1275  -•) 

Hotel  du  Grand  Muveran  . . 100  Rooms.  | Pension  des  Chalets  ....  20  Rooms. 


These  various  places  of  sojourn  are  situated  in  a fertile  and  lovely  country,  sheltered 
from  the  north  winds  by  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  climate  is  particularly  soft,  and  it  has  been  called  the  “I^ice  of  Swirzerlarid,” 
and  may  be  said  to  rival  that  of  the  most  favoured  places.  In  consequence  of  the  tem- 
perature, a large  number  of  persons  come  here  whose  health  requires  care  an  > cauti'  n. 

Visiiors  come  here  in  the  autumn  for  the  grape  cure,  iii  ihe  winter  to  ei  joy  the  mildness 
of  the  ( llmatr’,  and  in  the  spring  to  admire  the  rapid  chang''.';  ot  effect  caused  !>y  t!  e sun  on 
the  surrounding  mountains.  In  summer  these  |.)lac<-s,  reiulered  cool  and  refreshing  by  the 
breezes  Irom  the  lake,  are  the  centre  of  interesting  excursions;  an.ong  winch  must  be 
part  cularly  cited  Giion,  Ije>s  Avents,  and  Villars-sur-Ollon,  three  p> aces  very 
much  visited  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  each  possessing  Post  and  Telegraph  (jffices. 

These  Motels  and  Pensions  offer  every  modern  comlort  at  prices  varying  Irom  5 to 
10  francs  a day. 

At  Montreux  there  is  a Ku'saal,  with  large  Park.  Orchestra  in  the  principal  Etabllsse- 
ments.  Twelve  Steamers  and  Trains  every  day  each  way. 
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VERONA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

FORMERLY  HOTEL  DE  LA  TOUR  DE  LONDRES.  A.  CERESA,  New  Proprietor. 

The  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Verona,  near  the  Kolnan  Amphitheatre,  and  the  new  English  Chmrh. 

Most  central  position.  Great  comfort.  All  Languages  spoken.  Omnibus  to  and  from  the  Stations. 
Highly  recommended. 

T.  CAYESTRI,  Manager. 


VENTNOR  (Isle  of  Wight). 
Rayner’s  Temperance  Commercial 

HOTEL  AND  BOARDING  HOUSE, 

17  & 19,  VICTORIA  STREET. 

“A  home  away  from  a liome.” 

Spacious  Coffee  Room.  Sets  of  Rooms  en 
suite.  Terms  Moderate. 


VENTNOR. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 

For  SURREY,  HANTS,  and  the  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


VICHY. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PARC. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VICHY. 

A FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  Park,  facing  the  Baths, 
Springs,  and  Casino. 


PRIVATE  PAVILION  FOR  FAMILIES. 


GERMOT,  Proprietor. 


VIENNA. 


J.  & L.  LOBMEYR, 

GLASS  MANUFACTUBEBS, 

Appointed  Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Austria, 
No.  13,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

The  most  extensive  Establishment  for  Bohemian  Crystal.,  Fancy 
Class,  and  Chandeliers. 

Every  variety  of  Glass  for  Household  use,  Ornament,  and  in  Art  Work- 
man.ship.  Specialities  in  Engraved  Glass  and  Looking-glasses.  Chandeliers, 
Candelabras,  in  Crystal  and  Bronze. 

LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS  UPSTAIRS. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  are  very  moderate. — English  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  K.  M'CracKEN,  No.  38, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention . 
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VIENNA. 


KARNTHNERRING  No.  9, 

CITUATED  on  the  most  elegant  and  frequented  Square  of 
the  City,  'ihiree  hundred  rooms  from  1 florin  upwards. 
Apartments  from  6 florins  upwards.  Beautiful  Dining 
Saloon,  Restaurant  Saloons,  Conversation,  Smoking,  and 
Reading  Rooms. 

BATHS  & TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Lifts  for  Communication  with  each  Storey. 
DINNERS  & SUPPERS  A LA  CARTE.  TABLE  D'HOTE. 
OMINIBUSES  AT  THE  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


WIESBADEN. 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  AND  BATHS. 

l^INEST  airy  situation  in  the  Theatre  Square,  opposite  the  Kursaal  and 
Park.  Family  Apartments.  Single  Rooms  from  2 Marks.  Pension.  Best  Cuisine 
and  Wines.  Reasonable  Ckaiges. 

Hew  Proprietor,  W.  ZAIS. 


WIESBADEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  REIN  & BATH. 

FIRST-CLASS  New  House,  exceedingly  well  situated,  just 

opposite  the  Railway  Station,  the  Post  and  Telegraphic  direction, 
on  the  Promenades,  combining  comfort  with  Moderate  Clsarges.  Music 
and  Reading  Saloons.  Rooms  from  2mks.  50  pf.  per  day,  inclusive  of 
Candles  and  Service,  In  \V  inter  the  whole  Building  and  Winter  Gardens 
are  well  warmed.  The  Omnibus  for  Schwalbach  and  Schlangenbad  starts 
from  near  the  Hotel. 

Large  stock  of  the  best  Rhine  and  Moselle  Wines  for  wholesale. 

Railuoaij  Tichets  for  all  the  Towns  on  the  Continent  are  issued  in  the  Hotel. 


WIESBADEN.-ROSE  HOTEL  AND  BATH  HOUSE. 
O PLENDID  First-Class  Establishment  close  to  the  Cursaal,  opposite  the 

O Trinkhalle,  and  adjoining  the  Promenade,  No  other  Hotel  except  this  is  surrounded 
by  a Garden  ot  its  own,  or  supplied  with  Baths  direct  Irora  the  hot  springs  (Kocbhrnnnen). 
Quiet  and  airy  situation,  with  English  comfort  and  reasonable  Charges.  Urawing,  Reading, 
and  Smoking  Rooms,  and  Billiard  Room,  containing  a full-sized  Billiard  Table.  Table 
d’Hote  at  One  and  Five  o’clock. 
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WILDBAD. 

HOTEL  KLUMPP, 

Formerly  HOTEL  DE  L’OUBS. 

Mr.  W.  KLUMPP,  Proprietor. 

This  Flrst-cIass  Hotel,  containing  45  Saloons  and  235  Bed-rooms,  with  a separate 
Breaktast  and  new  Reading  and  Conversation  Rooms,  as  well  as  a Smoking 
Saloon,  and  a very  extensive  and  elegant  Dining  Room  ; an  artificial  Garden  over 
the  river  ; is  situated  opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Promenade.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable 
apartments,  good  Cuisine  and  Cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an 
excellent  Hotel.  Table  d’Hote  at  One  and  Five  o’clock.  Breakfasts  and  Suppers 
a la  carte.  Exchange  Office.  Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  oi 
London  for  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit.  Omnibuses  of  the 
Hotel  to  and  from  each  Train.  Elevatois  to  every  floor.  Fine  Private  Carriages 
when  requested.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION. 


WURZBURG. 

K K.  O IV  r*  :K.  I JM  l-I  O T ID  IL  . 

HONOURKD  by  the  presence  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  this  town.  This  First-Cbiss  Hotel  is  particularly 
recommended  for  its  Large  and  Airy  Apartments,  having  the  finest  situation  near  the 
Station,  facing  the  Palace,  and  adjoining  a fine  Garden.  Reading  Rooms,  Cold  and  Warm 
Baths,  &c.  Moderate  Charges.  No  extra  charges  for  service  and  candles. 

Proprietor^T.^  AMMOR. 


HOTEL  BELLE  VUE.  WILDBAD. 

F.  STOKINGER. 

■piIRST  - CLASS  Establishment.  Best  situation, 
1 at  the  entrance  of  the  Promenade,  facing  the 
Thermal  Baths,  next  the  new  Trinkhalle,  opened 
last  season.  Fitted  np  with  every  English  Comfort. 
Cold  and  Warm  Baths  at  the  Hotel. 

Table  d’Hote  at  One  and  Five  o’clock. 


ZARAGOZA,  SPAIN. 

Grand  Hotel  de  i Europe. 

Excellent  Cooldng  and  Moderate 
Charges. 

VIUDA  DE  ZOPPETTI  Y HIJOS, 

Proprietor's. 


GRENOBLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE. 

PLACE  GRENETTE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ITS 
COMFORT  AND  EXCELLENT  POSITION. 

OMNIBUS  TO  ALL  TRAINS. 

BESSON,  Proprietor. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  & TRAVELLERS’  DEPDT, 

AND 

^passport  anb  Couria's’ 

LEE  & CARTER, 

440,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON 

(Nearly  opposite  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel). 


KNAPSACKS  PORTMANTEAUX  BAGS 

STIFF  OR  LIMP.  OF  ALL  PATTERNS.  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Intending  Tourists  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment 
before  making  purchases  for  their  journey. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS’  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 
LISTS  OIi-A.TIS. 


COURIERS,  DRAGOMEN, 
TRAVELLING  SERVANTS 

of  good  character  and  experience,  speaking  European 
and  Eastern  Languages,  can  be  engaged  at  the 
above  Establishment. 

! Also  Passports  and  Visas  obtained.  Passports 
! mounted  on  Linen  and  put  in  Cases,  with  Name 
I printed  outside. 

London  : Printed  by  William  CLOA^'ps  and  SoKs,  Limited,  Stamford  Street  and  Charing  Cross. 
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HANDBOOK — LONDON  AS  IT  IS.  ^ Maps  and  Plans.  16mo.  35.6^. 

HANDBOOK —ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON —Including  a Circuit  20  miles 

round  the  Metropolis.  2 Parts.  Post  8vo.  21s. 

HANDBOOK — ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Arranged  alphabetically  and  con- 
densed into  One  Volume.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — EASTERN  COUNTIES  — Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Col- 
chester, Maldon,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmuiois,  Ipswich, 
WooDBRiDOE,  Felixstowe,  Lowestoft,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Cromer,  &c. 
Map  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  12s.  ^ 

HANDBOOK  — KENT  — Canterbury,  Dover,  Rajisgate,  Rochester, 
Chatham.  Map  and  Plans.  Post  8va  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— SUSSEX— Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Hastings, 
Lewes,  Arundel.  Map  and  Plan.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— SURREY  AND  HANTS— Kingston,  Croydon,  Reigate, 
Guildford,  Dorking,  Boxhill,  Winchestfjr,  Southampton,  New  Forest, 
Portsmouth,  and  The  Isle  of  Wight.  Map  and  Plans.  Post  8va  10s. 

HANDBOOK— BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND  OXON.— Windsor,  Eton,  Reading, 

\ Aylesbury,  Henley,  Oxford,  Blenheim,  and  The  Thames.  Map  and  Plans. 
- Post  8 VO.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK- WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET— Salisbury,  Chippen- 
ham, Weymouth,  Sherborne,  JWells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton,  &c.  Map. 

\ Post  8vo.  10s. 

HANDBOOK  — DEVON  — Exeter,  Ilfracombe,  Linton,  Sidmouth, 
Dawlish,  Teignmodth,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6c?. 

HANDBOOK— CORNWALL  — Launceston,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  The 
Lizard,  Land’s  End,  &c.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  AND  WORCESTER— Ciren- 
cester. Cheltenham,  Stroud,  Tewkesbury,  Leominster,  Boss,  Malvern, 
Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham.  Map  and  Plans.  Post8vo. 
9s. 

HANDBOOK  — NORTH  WALES  — Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beaumaris, 
Snowdon,  Llanberis,  DolGelly,  Cader  Idris,  Conway,  &c.  Map.  Post 
8vo.  7s. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  WALES— Monmouth,  Llandaff,  Merthyr,  Vale 
op  Neath,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Tenby,  Swansea,  and  The  Wve,  &c. 
Map.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

HANDBOOK-NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  AND  RUTLAND— Northampton, 
Peterborough,  Towcester,  Daventry,  Market  Harborough,  Kettering, 
Wellingborough,  Thrapston,  Stamford,  Uppingham,  Oakham,  &c.  Maps. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK- DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  & STAFFORD— Matlock, 
Bakewell,  Chatsworth,  The  Peak,  Buxton,  Hardwick,  Dovedale,  Ash- 
borne,  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Retford,  Burton,  Bblyoir,  Melton  Mow- 
bray, Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Walsaia,  Tamworth.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE— Shrewsbury,  Ludlow, 
Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,  Alderley,  Stockport,  Birken- 
head. Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8to.  6s. 
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HANDBOOK— LANCASnillE—'WAimiNGTON,  Bury,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Burklev,  Clitheroe,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Preston,  Bochoalk, 
Lancaster,  Southport,  Blackpool,  &c.  Map.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK— YORKSHIRE — Doncaster,  Hull,  Selby,  Beverley,  Scar- 
borough, Whitby,  Harrogate,  Ripon,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  Halifax, 
Huddersfield,  Sheffield.  Map  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  12«. 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND— Newcastle,  Dar- 
lington, Bishop  Auckland,  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  Sunderland,  Shields, 
Berwick,  Tynemouth,  Alnwick.  Map.  Post  Svo.  9s.  ^ 

HANDBOOK— WESTMORLAND  AND  CUMBERLAND— Lancaster,  Fur- 
ness Abbey,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  Windermere,  Coniston,  Keswick,  Grasmere, 
Ulswater,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Penrith,  Appleby.  Map.  Post  Svo.  e$. 

***  Murray’s  Tkavellino  Map  op  the  Lake  District.  3s.  6d. 

SCOTLAND. 

HANDBOOK— SCOTLAND— Edinburgh,  H^Ielrose,  Abbotsford,  Glasgow, 
Dumfries,  Galloway,  Ayr,  Stirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary, 
Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trosachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  and  Suther- 
land. Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  9s. 

IRELAND. 

HANDBOOK— IRELAND — Dublin,  Belfast,  Donegal,  Galway, Wexford, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Killarney,  Glengariff,  Bantry.  Maps  and 
Plans.  Post  Svo.  10s, 

[7?i  Freparatioji.] 

HANDBOOK— HUNTINGDON  AND  LINCOLN.  Map.  Post  Svo.  jja 

HANDBOOK-HERTS,  beds,  WARWICK.  Map.  Post  Svo.  bT 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  * 

HANDBOOK  — SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS  — Winchester,  Salisbury, 
Exeter,  Wells,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  and  St.  Albans.  With 
130  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Crown  Svo.  36s. 

St.  Albans  may  be  had  separately.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — EASTERN  CATHEDRALS — Oxford,  Peterborough,  Ely, 
Norwich,  and  Lincoln.  With  90  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  18s. 

HANDBOOK — WESTERN  CATHEDRALS — Bristol,  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  and  Lichfield.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  16s. 

HANDBOOK-NORTHERN  CATHEDRALS-York,  Ripon,  Durham,  Car- 
lisle, Chester,  and  Manchester,  With  60  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  2 vols.  21s. 

HANDBOOK — WELSH  CATHEDRALS — LLANDAFF,a,ST.  David’s,  Bangor, 
AND  St.  Asaph’s.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.”  15s. 

ilANDBOOK-ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  IQs.  6d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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